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A New World in the Making—How the Rising Spirit of Democracy 


Will Tend to the Uplift of Music and the Arts 
and to the Abolition of the Fake 





rT | HERE is a new world in the making, as a result of the great war, 
tT and while at present all seems confusion and many look to the 

—— | future with anxious eyes, some with despair, it is all going to 
work ¢ out for better conditions and greater opportunities for the average 
man, and in the end the cultural influences in life, as we know them 
through music drama, literature and the arts, will receive long-deferred 
recognition and come into their own. 

The value and dignity of labor is being recognized, whereas former- 
ly leisure, not labor, was held in honor. 

For the moment, labor seeing its opportunity and instigated by the 
radical element, has gone beyond all reasonable demands, indeed, it has 
gone so far as to endeavor to impose conditions which would virtually 
mean the introduction of the Soviet control of all industry. But it is 
going to work out, for the simple reason that the majority 
sentiment in this country, even in the ranks of organized 
labor, is sane, conservative, and inclined to be fair and reasonable. And 
it is going to work out for the further reason that the greater the pur- 
chasing power of the mass of the people not only for some of the neces- 
sities but for the comforts of life, is the basis of all prosperity. Indeed, 
we may say that the basis of civilization is the individual home and that 
no peace can come to industry and commerce until conditions are stabil- 
ized in such a manner as will insure to an honest, competent man the 
opportunity and the power to establish a home, raise a family in com- 
fort, in decency, and with the physical time and strength for intelligent 
leisure, in which music must always have a place. 

It is natural, seeing that the material things of life are first needed, 
that with the rising cost of living labor would be the first to express its 
discontent and demand an entire re-adjustment of its relations with cap- 
ital. But immediately following this the world of brains, which in- 
cludes all those who work principally with their knowledge, intelligence 
and experience rather than with their hands, will also receive the recog- 
nition to which they are entitled. This great class in the community has 
hitherto shown a patience, a forbearance and a consideration for the 
situation which is more than praiseworthy. 

In this world of brains the workers, from the clerk in store or bank 
or factory to the managers, the business men, the professional men, the 
musicians, the music teachers, the painters, the artists, the architects, 
the teachers in schools or college, the professors, the writers, the news- 
papermen, have all borne the burden of the new order of things so far 
uncomplainingly. But the course and pressure of events will force them 
to assert themselves and demand that recognition to which they are en- 
titled. 





Democracy’s Influence on a National Spirit in the Arts 


As the spirit of true democracy rises, it will show its influence in the 
development of a national spirit in music, drama and the arts. . While 
we shall continue to admit our debt to the Old World, follow in some re- 
Spects established standards in musical art, we are going to get out of 
the rut in which we have lived, break away from the traditional, which 
is often unworthy, and express in our music, in our art, in our drama and 
literature, the spirit, the aspiration that led this great republic to hur! 
itself into the world war without hope of reward or material recompense. 

It is this spirit which will, in future, animate our composers, our 
writers, our thinkers, our inventors, bankers, business men, manufac- 
turers. We have had to think for ourselves during the war and we pro- 
Pose to continue the process now that the war is over. 

One of the results of the new order of things will be that we shall 
Cease to be influenced by the traditional forces which have hitherto con- 
ttolled us. We shall no longer consider it necessary to send our talented 
Youth, of both sexes, to Europe for a musical education, as if such were 
possible to be obtained in this country. And coming as we are, day 


by day, to a recognition of the vlue of music not as art for art’s sake or 
for the educated few or for fashion or for music in the churches on Sun- 


day, but as a factor in our every day life not alone when the day’s work 
is done but while the way’s work is on, there will be music in the factory 
to sustain and enlighten the workers, as well as in the concert hall and 
the opera house in the evening. 


Music as Prime Factor in Our Public Schools 


And with this recognition of the value of music, we are coming to 
a realization that we have to begin at the beginning, and that means 
through the introduction of music as a prime factor in the system of 
education in our public schools. We have already come to recognize the 


value of the community chorus. As the work progresses and the masses 
of the people, more prosperous, more intelligent, more cultured, less pre- 
judiced, begin to live under better, saner, more enlightened social con- 
ditions, so we shall begin to get rid of the fake in music, the fake in sculp- 
ture, the fake in painting. The fraud vocal teacher with his “only re- 
liable system,” will no longer find fools to pay his graft. The manu- 
facturer of fake pieces of sculpture, of fake old masters, of fake old fur- 
niture, tapestries, of fake ancient jewelry, will not longer find customers, 
even among the new rich. We are going to have a mind of our own in 
such matters, for we are going to understand that there is as much in- 
herent talent, whether for music, drama, literature, art or sculpture in 
this country, with its 110,000,000, as there is on the other side of the 
ocean. And furthermore, we are going to see how ludicrous it is that 
a nation which has already produced some of the greatest statesmen, 
writers, inventors, business men, financiers, lawyers, doctors, surgeons, 
dentists, newspapermen, athletes and let me add, the finest, most in- 
telligent, public-spirited women, is not impotent when it comes to crea- 
tive work in music, drama and the arts. 

We shall not spent 20,000,000 on bogus pictures Corot never painted, 
while a Blakelock dies in a sanitarium. 

We shall not spend tens of thousands of dollars for sculptures which 
Rodin, the great and immortal Frenchman, never made. 

We shall not believe that musical atmosphere exists only in 
the Latin Quarter and the slums of Paris, the purlieus of the Scala in 
Milane, or the beer gardens of Berlin and Munich. 

We shall realize that we have today the finest symphony orchestras, 
the finest performances of opera, the best bands, the best musicians and 
music teachers and that our musical industries have reached a point 
where they lead the world in quantity, and what is more, in quality. 

We shall give proper recognition to our own singers, players, and 
above all, we shall give opportunity to our composers and reward them 
adequately, but all on their merits. And while we will continue to pay the 
respect due to the immortal composers of the past, whether German, 
French, Italian, Scandinavian, Russian or Spanish, we shall cease to wor- 
ship at the shrine of anything and everything and everybody that bears 
a foreign hallmark, while we won’t give even a hearing to our own. 

But it is the law of life that we must help ourselves, that we must 
earn our bread by the sweat of our brow, work out our own salvation as 
best we can. And that is why the day has come and the hour has struck 
when all those engaged in the professions and in the arts, and especially 
those engaged in music, must rise up, forget their jealousies and animos- 
ities, organize, assert themselves and demand recognition and their due. 

With a voice of thunder they must let the educators, the politicians, 
the statesmen, and the general public understand that in the new order 
of things that has come in the world, they demand their rightful place 
and that they will no longer endure to be treated as suppliants for bread 


or as parasites on the body politic. ee a 
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(Photos of Mme. Alda, Caruso and Sophie Braslau by Press Illustrating Service; John McCormack photo by Bain News Service.) 


H’ you an avocation as well as a vocation? These musicians have, as the 

photographs above amply prove. In the upper left corner is given a glimpse 

, of Mme. Frances Alda, leading soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 

"gaged In her favorite diversion of needlework. 

He eorieg Caruso, as depicted in the upper right picture, is sketching Claudia Muzio. 

left — to draw almost as well as he loves to sing. Sophie Braslau in the center, 
Side, is engaged in research work in her father’s laboratory. The world of science 


lost a v . 

ost : valued member when Miss Braslau found her voice. 

‘J age central picture shows Jascha Heifetz,)who spends every available moment, 
1¢ is not delighting audiences with his violin, in making motion pictures. 


“Hold it!” he cries to the villain—or, maybe, it’s the heroine—the photographer 
didn’t let us see for ourselves. 

On the right, center, is another artist, Nina Tarasova, the Russian singer, who 
also delights in painting portraits of her friends. The picture shown above was 
photographed in Siberia. A lot of people contend that John McCormack would hav: 
been a golf expert if he hadn’t discovered a voice. But they do not know perhaps 
that Mr. McCormack is a farmer, a scientific one, too, as the condition of his farm 
at Noroton, Conn., amply proves. He is looking forward to the day when he can 
devote himself to raising banner corn and prize cattle—but his audiences do not agree 
with him. Louis Graveure, when he is not preparing recital programs and giving 
them, spends his time in modeling, for he is a sculptor of exceptionally fine attain- 
ments. After all, it is possible to do more than one thing well—if you are an artist. 
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WORCESTER FESTIVAL 
LOSES ARTHUR MEES 


Conductor Resigns After 12 
Years’ Service—Grainger 
as Stransky Soloist 


WORCESTER, MASS., Nov. 7.—Dr. Ar- 
thur Mees, for the past twelve years con- 
ductor of the Worcester Music Festival, 
has resigned this office, much to the regret 
of the Worcester County Musical Asso- 
ciation, and his numberless friends’ and 
admirers in this city. Members of the 
Chorus in particular feel the resignation of 


Dr. Mees as a personal loss. The chorus 
has made rapid strides forward under his 
masterly direction, as its performance at 
the last Festival in October amply testi- 
fied. Th record of important works per- 
formed for the first time in Worcester un- 
der direction of Dr. Mees is an impressive 
one. 

In his letter of resignation, Dr. Mees 
says: ‘‘In order to be able to see a little 
more of my wife, to enjoy a little more the 
comforts of home, and to keep more in 
touch with musical conditions in New York 
than has been possible during the past few 
years, I must curtail my activity some- 
what, and can do this only by reserving for 
myself the week-ends, the Fridays and 
Saturdays of which I have-been deprived 
through my trips to Worcester. It is with 
sincere regret that I sever my connection 
with you, with the board of directors and 
the members of the chorus, all of whom 
have been uniformly kind to me.’’ 

In conversation with Arthur J. Bassett, 
president of the Association, Dr. Mees 
said that to him the present time seemed 
the psychological moment to sever rela- 
tions which have always been most cor- 
dial and friendly, as the past Festival was 
one of the most successful in every way, 
and it would be in the interest of the Asso- 
ciation for his successor to start work 
under the most favorable circumstances. 

Geraldine Farrar sang last Tuesday 
evening in Mechanics Hall in the first of 
the Ellis Concerts, while Perey Grainger 
made his return to Worcester last night 
in the second scheduled concert of the 
Steinert series. 
Concerts was scheduled for Oct. 28, featur- 
ing Charles Hackett, tenor, in his formal 
début in his native city. Owing to the 
tenor’s indisposition, this program has 
been postponed until Dee. 22. 

Assisting Miss Farrar Tuesday were 
Arthur Hackett, tenor, and Rosita Renard, 
pianist. Claude Gotthelf, as accompanist, 
gave able support to the singers. Mechan- 
ics Hall was crowded for the occasion, and 
the representative audience was enthusi- 
astic in its reception of the artists. These 
were generous with encores, Miss Farrar 
especially, who gave not only one, but two 
and even three extra selections at the close 
of the announced numbers. 

Perey Grainger appeared last night as 
assisting soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic Society, conducted by Josef 
Stransky. This splendid body of musicians 
also opened the Steinert Course last sea- 
son, and the favorable impression made at 
that time was repeated and strengthened 
last evening. Tchaikovsky’s Concerto No. 
1 was Grainger’s number with the orches- 
tra. In response to the enthusiastic plau- 
dits he finally played a delightful bit en- 
titled ‘‘Country Gardens,’’ one of his own 
latest compositions, The Philharmonic’s 
rendition of Dvorak’s ‘‘ New World’’ Sym- 
phony, ‘‘Caucasian Sketches’’ by Ippo- 
lotoff Ivanoff, and Wagner’s ‘‘Tann- 
hauser’’ Overture, scored another genuine 
triumph for the orchestra and its conduce- 
tor. T. ©. L. 








Rumor of Chaliapine’s Execution Declared 
Untrue By Famous Novelist 


It was rumored recently the Feodar Chalia- 
pine the great Russian bass, had been killed 
by the Bolsheviki in Moscow. This rumor 
has been flatly denied by the noted novelist 
Kuprin in the London Datry Maru. Kuprin 
states that Chaliapine still enjoys the title of 
‘¢First Soviet National Artist’’ and that he 
is living in his own house in Moscow, going 
on frequent concert tours for which he re- 
ceives large fees. 





‘*Tosca’’ to Open Metropolitan Season 


General Manager Gatti-Casazza has an- 
nounced ‘‘Tosca’’ as the opera with which 
he will open the Metropolitan Opera season 
of 1919-1920, on Nov. 17. Geraldine Farrar 
will appear in the title réle with Caruso as 
Mario, Scotti as Scarpia, Miss Arden as the 
Shepherd, Malatesta as the Sacristan, 
d’Angelo as Angelotti, Bada as Spoletta, 
Reschiglian as Sciarrone and Laurenti as the 
Jailer. Moranzoni will conduct. 


The first of the Steinert - 
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N the midst of the most distressing upheaval in 
the history of American journalism MUSICAL 


AMERICA is able to publish its Special Fall Issue. 


This 


feat is unique under present conditions. Never in the 
annals of the publishing industry have periodicals been 


in such a serious plight. 


Hundreds of magazines have — 


suspended publication; scores have been driven from 


New York. 


Surmounting obstacles of spectacular proportions, 
MUSICAL AMERICA has not only succeeded in overcom- 
ing vast technical details, but is able to present the 
largest and most significant Special Fall Issue in its 


history. §* 


MUSICAL AMERICA ‘need»not dwell on the immen- 
sity of the*task of printing a 240-page book in a strange 
plant, 200 miles from New York, under present chaotic 
conditions;: it is: sufficient to’ note that MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S feat is probably the most remarkable in 


present-day journalism. 


MUCK BRANDED AMERICANS: 





AS “CURS” IN LETTER.TO GIRL 


now. MASS., Nov. 8.—The Boston 

Post is publishing a series of articles 
which seem to throw a new light on the 
American career of Dr. Karl Muck, ousted 
leader of the Boston Symphony, who was 
interned during the war. The Post repro- 
duces a letter said by Secret Service men 
to have been written by the German con- 


ductor to a prominent society girl of this 
city. 
In the letter Muck is quoted as referring 


to Americans as ‘‘eurs.’’ He _ relates 
how he ‘‘hated’’ to appear before people 
who worshipped nothing: but the- dollar. 
The Post’s articles are the result of Dr. 
Muck’s recent utterances’in Berlin. He 


declared that the ‘‘stupid American Secret: 
mistook a- Bach« ‘St. 


Service officials’’ 
Matthew Passion’’ score for a spy code. 


To show that Dr. Muck’s statements aré: 
false; the Post publishes the series which : 


sets forth evidence that the American 
government had definite proof of Muck’s 
attitude during the war. 





DR. MUCK “EXPLAINS” HIS IMPRISONMENT 





Fellow Prisoners “A Sealy 
Lot’’—Sousa Enough 
for Us 


Dr. Karl Muck was deported from the 
United States last August, and has since 


then been edifying Berlin with explanations » 


for this unkind and unnecessary action on 
the part of the American authorities. Ac- 
cording to a story recently ‘recéived in New 
York, the eminent doktor says that he was 
arrested and imprisoned because he had 
jotted down in pencil the parts of the St. 
Matthew’ Passion of Bach and these being 


found were declared by musical authorities 
in our secret service department to be a 


cypher code for the purpose of sending. 


illicit néws to Germany, . 

The editor of the New York Times, com- 
menting upon Doktor: Muck’s narrative, 
says: ‘‘The long sequestration that followed 


completely wore out the patience of Dr. 
Muck. His associates in confinement were 
a ‘sealy’ lot, and never could he forget that 
it was by invitation he had come to America. 
After such treatment it was with almost in- 
expressible joy that at last he departed from 


a country where a guest was thus maltreated; - 
‘*But Dr. Muck admits that he ‘will not 


be missed here. We-still have Sousa, and 
‘Sousa is about good enough for Americans. ’ 


‘*This talk seems to have been well re-- 


ceived in Berlin. It would -have been wise 


to prevent its emergence thence, for there 


are several pople in the United States who 


know why Dr. Muck was ‘arrested, interned ' 
and finally deported, and should he continue - 


much longer thus to exploit his grievances 


the information as yet kept within a narrow 


circle may reach a wider one, with results 
disastrous, even in Berlin, to the doctor’s 
reputation for—well, call it veracity and let 
it go at that. 

‘*As for his characteristically courteous 
reference tv another musician, that needs no 
commentary except what is _ self-supplied. 
Mr. Sousa can afford to smile at it.’’ 





BISPHAM IN NEW ROLE 


Eminent Baritone Assists in Service At 
St. George’s Church 


David Bispham, the noted baritone, ap- 
peared in a new role on the afternoon of 
Nov. 2, when he assisted at the service in St. 
George’s Episcopal Church, Stuyvesant 
Square. 

It is the intention of Dr. Kar] Reiland to 
have the collaboration at each of his after- 
noon services during the month of Novem- 
ber of some prominent actor or singer. The 
purpose of the innovation, according to Dr. 
Reiland, is to make the service more attrac- 
tive by the reading of the Scripture lesson 
by an actor or a reader who can give it 
precise expression and render it effective. In 
this way Dr. Reiland expects not only to at- 
tract crowds but to hold them and bring 
them back to other services. 

The congregation of more than 700 which 
had assembled before the services began 
showed that a general interest is being taken 
in the experiment. 

Mr. Bispham read the Scripture lesson and 





sang the offertory song recitative and aria 
from ‘‘Elijah.’’ His address was on the 
present lack of real Christian effort and ac- 
pp in education, business and all walks 
of life. 





Chicago Orchestra Announces Changes in 
Personnel 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra has an- 
nounced certain changes in its personnel for 
this season. John Bramhall and Benjamin 
Paley, first violins; Karl Schulte, second 
violin, and Walter Guetter, first bassoon, 


have returned from service in the army and 
navy an dresumed their former positions. 
Joseph Malkin, formerly first ’cellist of the 
Boston Symphony, assumes a similar po- 
sition in the Chicago Orchestra. Albert 
Ulrich, Jr., will be among the violas, Adolph 
Hofmann and Carl Singer with the ’cellos 
and Ray Knauss will be second flute. Four 
of the new members take places of members 
of the orchestra who were last year placed 
upon the pension list after service ranging 
from twenty-five to twenty-eight years. 





. with instantaneous success. 


“ 


ST. LOUIS PROGRAMS 
EVOKE ENTHUSIASM 


Season Opens Auspiciously 
With Large Attendance and 
Fine Array of Concerts 

SAINT LOUIS, Mo., Nov. 1—On 
Thursday night we were privileged to 
hear the famous Vatican Choir who came 
here in full strength and appeared at the 
Coliseum in a concert of rare, old music. 
It was one of the foremost events of the 
events of the season and an audience of 
about 4000 enthusiastically showed its 
appreciation. The unusual method of 
singing together with the peculiar com- 
bination of men’s and boys’ voices was 
a thing never to bet forgotten. They 
were met at the station by a large com- 
mittee and were officially welcomed to 
the city by Mayor Kiel. 

Last Tuesday night at Sheldon Audi- 
torium, a new combination of local art- 
ists demonstrated the advisabilitv of en- 
couraging the more intimate form of 
concert by appearing in a joint recital. 
They were Clara Meyer, pianist; Albin 
Steindel, violonist, and H. Max Steindel. 
’cellist. Though the program contained 


but three numbers, it was entirely suf- 
ficient to satisfy the most critical. Albin 





- Steindel was a delight in his playing of 


the Debussy sonata for violin. He is a 
newcomer, but a member of a famous 
family of instrumentalists and quite up- 
holds the family reputation. His brother 
Max gave a beautiful reading of a 
Chopin sonata and joined in a fine play- 
ing of a Tschaikowsky trio. The artists 
were well received by a good-sized au- 
dience. 

“Give A Thought To Music” was the 
slogan selected by the Committee for 
Music Week, Nov. 4 to 11. This is the 
greatest movement of its kind that has 
ever been started in the city and has met 
v All the mu- 
sic.teachers. music houses and musicians 
in* general have joined in making the 
affair one of intense interest to the city. 

Ernest R. Kroeger recently gave a fine 
lecture-recital at the Visitation Convent. 
His program consisted of poetic and 
dramatic music of many varieties. 

Max Zach has returned for what 
promises to be the most successful sea- 
son the orchestra has ever had. He will 
commence reheadsals next Monday and 
announces: that two new masterpieces in 


.the form of Alfven’s. Symphony No. 3 


and a Goldmark Symphonic Poem will 
be given during the winter besides a 
number of’ new smaller works. The 
Tchaikovsky Symphony No. 4 has been 
again requested for the opening pair of 
concerts, at which Sophie Braslau will 
be’ heard for ‘the first time here in sev- 
eral years. H. W. C. 


“SINGER ACTED AS SPY 








Marie Cavan Carried Cypher Messages 


From Prague to Paris 


_ Mr. and Mrs. Ottokar Marak, opera sing- 
ers, arrived in New York on the Holland- 
America liner Nieuf Amsterdam on Nov. 4. 
They were both formerly members of the 
Chicago Opera Association. 

Mrs. Marak, known on the American 
stage as Marie Cavan, acted as a spy for 
the new government at Prague and suc- 
ceeded in taking cipher messages in the 
form of script music from the Bohemian 
capital to agents of the government 1 
Paris. Po" 

‘‘T managed to elude the German mili- 
tary authorities early in 1917,’’ she said, 
‘Cand took to Paris the information our 
people wished to put in the hands of the 
Allies. All the while I was engaged in sing- 
ing in Prague I was making frequent trips 
to France. 

‘‘My husband and I did not always re- 
ceive pay in cash for our performances 1 
Prague. We were often paid with barrels of 
flour and live geese. 

‘‘T never sang once in German. The Ger- 
man and Austrian military authorities, be- 
fore the armistice, stopped me from singing 
in French; then they objected to Italian, 
and finally the ban was put upon English. 





Teyte to Return in December 


Cablegrams announce the return to the 
American operatic and concert stage of 
Maggie Teyte late in December. Miss Teyte 
has been reaping laurels for her successful 
creation of the réle of Lady Mary in Mes- 
sager’s opera, ‘‘ Monsieur Beaucaire.’’ 
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Managerial Secrets Con 
America’s Only “‘Million-Dollar-a-Y ear” Impresario 











His Spectacular Success Not 
Mere Luck, Explains Man- 
ager of Galli-Curci, MeCor- 
mack and Other First Mag- 
nitude Artists In An Epi- 
erammic Interview—Stabil- 
izing the Concert-Directing 
Business 
EVEN years ago there came to New 

York a tall slender, youngish look- 
ino man with greyish hair, a sense of hu- 
mor which seemed to leak from his very 
eves and a determination to make a place 
for himself in the great city. He had 
made a name for himself in a limited 
sort of way in the lyceum business out 

West and in order to learn something 

about the musical market he had man- 

aged oue of the Western orchestras for 
one year. ; 

Now New York is proverbially cold to 
the neweomer. It has little use for un- 





know quantities and its cordiality is 
usually confined to those who have al- 
ready “arrived.” So Charles L. Wagner, 
who more or less answers the description 


set forth in my opening sentence, speit 
several weeks keeping chairs warm in the 


ante-rooms of some of the best New York 
musica! bureaus, waiting in vain for a 
manager who would have sufficient confi- 
dence in him to share his purse and office 
with him. Finally the opportunity came 


which developed him into business for 
himself. Today his office, the most com- 
modious and handsomely appointed musi- 
cal office in the metropolis, does about one 
million dollars worth of business a year. 
Most of the managers who had _ the 
chance of going fifty-fifty with the 
youngish-looking Westerner and who re- 
frained would donate five years of their 
lives for another chance to join hands 
with him. 

Today Mr. Wagner is president of the 
National Musical Managers Association. 
He manages the tours of John McCor- 
mack, Amelita Galli-Curci, Frances Alda, 
Charles Hackett and several other ar- 
tists. Local managers who may not know 
him personally, come to his office with 
their hats in their hands as they would 
before some king or potentate, in fear 
and trembling, hoping that he will honor 
them by allowing his artists to appear 
under their auspices. And are received 
graciously! 

This sudden rise to prominence and 
power makes of Mr. Wagner an inter- 
esting subject for examination. What 
have been his methods, what are the prin- 
ciples that have guided him in the con- 
duct of his business which have brought 
him this success and power? These 
questions were in my mind when I chat- 
ted with him the other day over lunch- 
eon at one of New York’s cafes. So 
much of our musical life is wrapped up 
in the head of this one man that I was 
anxious to have him tell me his story. 

_ “There are no secret paths to success 
in the musical managing business,” he 
told me. “What we need is more mana- 
gers and fewer agents. The whole busi- 
hess can be stabilized only when it is 
controlled. Then it should be a regular 
usiness, employing regular business 


gaia without reference to the blue 


some folks think. One of my friends ‘in- 
Imated as much, once, when we were dis- 
cussing the great success of John Me: 


Cormack, I was told that I couldn’t do 
asin. So I went out and got Galli- 


rei, That was my answer. ° 
. 1 don’t believe in the manager who ar- 
rives at his office at 11 A. M., takes two 
sours for luncheon and goes golfing from 

ree to four. 
of n my own case it has been a matter 
the hardest kind of hard work. To be- 
& with, when I took John McCormack 
that my management I was convinced 
: € was the greatest singer the world 
i ever known and I set about convinc- 
rad everybody else that I was right. I 
thet ee to make local managers see 
ei te coming of John McCormack to 
Ks ecties is Just as great an event there 
United coming of the President of the 
; yee States and I am telling them so. 
Sernat is more, they are believing it. 
i, S the kind of confidence it takes to 
Success in this work.” 

obst en Wersation turned to some of the 
«ecles in the way. of musical progress. 
milen euch bad advertising, or rather 
« ea, ing advertising,” he vouchsafed. 
soe stance, a tenor who had been on a 
Nn salary at the Metropolitan and 


“Nor is it purely a matter of luck, as- 


taken. 
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listed as ‘among those present’ was an- 
nounced through the Southwest not long 
ago by a lyceum agency as a ‘great Met- 
ropolitan tenor alternating with Caruso.’ 

“A soprano was announced in a West- 
ern town as the leading singer of the 
Chicago Opera Association and as hav- 
ing appeared with Galli-Curci in ‘Travia- 
ta.’ I looked her up, as the name was 
unfamiliar. She did appear, and had her 
name on the program.. She had one of 
those little parts that gives the man- 
ager the chance to say to Galli-Curci, 
‘You see, you did not draw the entire $5 
admission; probably only $4.75’ Yes, she 
had appeared and had rubbed flounces 
with Galli-Curci and Galli-Curci is au- 
thority for the statement that nobody 
ever rubbed flounces better with her. But 
that was no reason for announcing her 
as the leading singer of the Chicago 
Opera Association and trying to get $250 
for her engagement.” ; 

From here on our interview consisted 
chiefly of epigrams uttered with smiling 
ease by Mr. Wagner. I shall endeavor 
to set them, forth exactly as he delivered 
them, without marring the effect with the 
intervening conversation. 


German Lieders and Leaders 


“Thank God the day of German lieder 
and so-called intellectual singers is past! 
German lieder did as much harm to the 
democracy of music as the German lead- 
ers did to the democracy of the world. 
I don’t know just what an ‘intellectual 
singer’ is but I know that I don’t manage 
any. Mine all have hearts and voices. 

“T am glad to see the big orchestral 
wave crossing the continent. I think 
every course in the country should in- 
clude.an orchestral concert. — 

“You ask what I think about artists 
paying money to managers? Why not” 
You pay an expert lawyer for advice, a 
reputable physician to diagnose a case. 
My advice to the artist is to be sure that 
he is really consulting an expert mana- 
ger. Personally I don’t take money from 
artists, but I don’t see anything wrong 
in others doing it, providing the artist 
is satisfied.“ Here is a plan I would sug- 
gest to all artists: let him advance a cer- 
tain sum to these managers (not to me) 
for every five or ten contracts the mana- 
gers produce. It would then become a 
business matter worth while. 

“The public, of course, know the ar- 
tists that I have managed successfully, 
but think of the numbers that J have not 
A manager’s ability to say ‘No’ 
is an important part of the work. It is 
so much easier to say ‘Yes,’ but to say 
‘No’ when pressure and promises are 
offered requires more self-restraint than 
many managers can command. 

“T believe in big box office attractions; 
that’s why I put out -the big Metropoli- 
tan Quartet with: Alda, Hackett, de Lu- 
ca and Lazzari. I even suggested to 
Melba and Schumann-Heink a joint re- 
cital tour, with Frank La Forge as a 
shock absorber. It would be wonderful, 
so there is a tip for their managers. 

“No artist is worth more than he will 
draw at the box office, not as much. You 


—Photo (C) Hosteller 


Charles L. Wagner, the musical manager, 
in a characteristic pose. On the left 
Mr. Wagner is shown with Mme Galli- 
Curci. On the right he is bidding fare- 
well to John McCormack 





can be a dignified Barnum, deliver the 
goods, make money, create musical ex- 
citement and help the cause artistically 
and financially. 

“IT can show one hundred places where 
John McCormack and Galli-Curci have 
‘paid the freight’ so that the so-called 
‘intellectuals,’ who evidently are a lot 
better than they sound, could appear and 
collect. All box office attractions, and 
this means ‘artists de luxe’ for only that 
kind will last and draw, can afford to 
make some sacrifices. I believe in courses 
but of sane and short-haired artists. 


Decorating the Stage to Suit 


“Another fool kind of manager, the 
local manager, is the one who wants to 
decorate the stage to suit the artists 
temperament or eccentricities. Now you 
don’t need a cow on a butter dish, nor a 
Polar bear on the ice pitcher. Then too 
some of them insist upon entertaining 
the artist while they are in their city. 
I never could do business with this class 
of manager; because they won’t pay 
double price and its worth it to an artist 
to be entertained. 

“The success of the present tendency 
to organize all managers depends upon 
the stability of the managers entirely. 
Personally, I am_ strong for it, even 
though I do not feel it will help my busi- 
ness any; but I want to do anything I 
can to help the musical cause in this 
country. I have found all the managers 
show a very big side in our association 
and I think we are going to accomplish 
something. 

“T think the musical journals ought to 
be more careful in their recommendations 
of new artists and new managers. Our 
rule in the National Association, that a 
manager must be in good standing for 
one year, wouldn’t be a bad cue for the 
musical journals. Two years ago a man 
in Des Moines announced an All Ameri- 
can Course and at least two musical 
journals gave him editorials. Three 
months later they should have given him 
—well I won’t tell you what, but they 
did not because the course fell down. 

“American artists are always harder 
to manage. A little success and its very 
hard to communicate with them. You 
can talk but you can’t communicate, and 
coe I am strong for the American ar- 
ist. 


Tax the Foreign Artist! 


“IT believe all foreign artists, who have 
been in this country from three to five 
years, getting our money, and have 
show no inclination to become one of 
us by taking out their American papers, 
should be taxed unmercifully, and suf- 
fered to pay much larger income taxes 
for them than for our own citizens 
whether born or adopted. 

_“Why should an artist be willing to 
sing at Covent Garden for half or less 
than he demands in the United States. I 
simply ask you why? Any singer that 
cuts his fee for Covent Garden in future 
must cut his fee for the United States 
eNe expects to be managed from my 
office. 
































“Musical interests in most towns are 
too much divided. Everybody seems to 
be doing it. Very often if there is a 
good local manager he is not in sym- 
pathy with the club and vice versa. 
There must be a getting together of lo- 
cal interests as well as national inter- 
ests. 

“Personally I am trying to put music 
on a high business basis in each town, 
even when it is necessary to create a 
new management. I am never disloyal 
and I always stick to the local manager 
as long as I can. This season I am 
putting ten courses with Chambers of 
Commerce and Rotary Clubs. 

“T have tried to cultivate a sense of 
justice. In the case of disagreements 
I try to look from the other fellow’s 
point of view. 


Spirited Correspondence 


“IT am accused of writing fresh letters. 
Life is so serious that I believe in inject- 
ing a bit of spice and frivolity here and 
there. An artist once telegraphed me 
objecting to the small type which an- 
nounced him in a joint recital. I wired 
back: ‘If you play like a small type 
performer the public will think it’s all 
right. If you play like a large type 
artist the public will soon discover it.’ 

“A music club in a Western town 
wired for McCormack. They said they 
never paid more than $1,000 for an ar- 
tist. I replied ‘Evidently you don’t want 
the world’s greatest singer.’ ‘We did- 
n’t know he was the world’s greatest 
singer’ they telegraphed. ‘That’s why 
I wrote it to you,’ I replied. 

“Last fall I had four artists on the 
road, a vocal quartet, and when they 
arrived in Denver they got a telegram 
from me which read ‘Four artists on 
the road for one week and no kick. 
What's the matter? Is the peace drive 
on’? 

“Three hundred and twelve tenors 
were brought to my attention by admir- 
ing friends and teachers, last year, as 
‘second McCormacks’. There never will 
be a second anybody. I used to be in 
the China business. Whenever we re- 
ceived an assortment of China marked 
‘seconds’ we always found it either 
glaze-cracked or warped. 

“A woman came to me last year to ex- 
ploit her daughter and she thought she 
was complimenting me when she said: 
‘I know you can sell a gold brick,’ and 
I thought possibly the reason was be- 
cause I never had. 

“T have been accused of forcing in 
my artists. I never have forced them; 
my attractions speak for themselves, 
but I have some persuasive powers as 
a salesman. 

“A manager can only sell an artist 
to a town once, the artist must get the 
return date, and only the really great 
artists can tour this country year after 
year. 


Something Wrong in Kansas 


‘A man in Kansas, who has been run- 
ning a course several years, and put- 
(Continued on page 6) 
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ting all sorts of attractions into it, told 
me frankly he did not like my way of 
doing business; because I would not co- 
operate with him. I was equally frank 
in telling him I did not like his way of 
selecting -a course. In the course of 
correspondence, he told me that every- 
body knew I was arbitrary and wanted 
to dictate. I thought it was useless to 
waste ink to deny it, though I think 
most local managers will tell you that 


I try to be fair with them. Inthe 
course of his correspondence, which was 
rather voluminous, he told me that his 
course had a $1,000 deficit every year 
which the University had to make up, 
so I drew his attention to the fact that 
one of two things was sure. His public 
either did not want a musical course, 
or they were not satisfied with his selec- 
tion of artists. That made him very 
angry and I had to remind him that 
even Jess Willard had to come all the 


way from Atchison, Kansas, to Toledo, to 
find out he was mistaken about some 
things. 

“I am willing to send a letter to local 
managers all over the country, and 
think they will agree, that McCormack, 
Galli-Curci and a few of the headliners, 
have ‘paid the freight’ and made it pos- 
sible for other artists, some of whom 
are a lot better than they sound, to get 
their full fees. Therefore, the attrac- 
tion that draws money at the box-office, 


is the most valuable thing today in the 
musical world, and when you get biz 
ones like McCormack and Galli-Curci, 
who not only draw the money but satisfy 
to an extent that they are immediately 
asked for a return date, you have the 
very nth degree of musical quality. 

“You asked me: ‘Are our artists hard 
to manage?’ 

“Wait until I get ready to retire and 
write my reminiscences. It will be a 
less dangerous question then.” P. K. 
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F°O® the last few days the doors of the 

-Opéra and Opéra-Comique, etc., have 
been closed to the public, owing to the 
strike of the Union men (machinists, elec- 
tricians, etc.) who desire to force the 
theatrical managers to sign an agreement 
to the effect that they will only engage 
syndicated persons. Last Wednesday even- 
ing ‘‘Les Noces de Figaro’’ was announced 
at the Comique, but at the last moment, the 
machinists having refused to work, the pub- 
lic was turned away from the doors and the 
ticket money refunded. Amongst a group of 


protesting and indignant people the writer 
found herself feeling no more amiable than 
the rest, and not quite knowing what to do 
in the pouring rain. The hunt for a taxi to 
return home was the next step—and a very 
muddy one! On Thursday, at five o’clock, 
a union man presented himself at the 
‘‘Trianon-Lyrique’’ and informed the Di- 
rector that the evening’s representation was 
‘‘off,’’ as the machinists did not intend to 
work. However, an hour later orders were 
changed, and the union men consented to 
allow the piece to take place. Yesterday 
the rehearsal of ‘‘Gismonda’’ had to be 
given up owing to the strike of the scene- 
shifters. This cannot go on, however, and 
daily and hourly the news is expected that 
an arrangement has been made. In the 
meanwhile, music-lovers remain at home and 
hope for better things. 

In spite of this momentary check, the 
musical season bids fair to be a brilliant 
one, and many projects are a foot. After 
the horror and abomination of the five years’ 
war, Paris is to make a mighty effort, and 
during this first ‘‘ Peace Season’’ many new 
works, and many new artists, may be ex- 
pected to appear. 

This year the city will possess four im- 
portant lyrical theaters (Opéra, Opéra- 
Comique, Théatre Lyrique du Vaudeville, 
and the Gaitié Lyrique) and four symphony 
orchestras (Conservatoire, Colonne, Lamou- 
reux and Pasdeloup). Mme. Blanche Mar- 
chesi has promised to organize a concert 
shortly in aid of the reconstruction of the 
Conservatoire of Rheims, which at present, 
is a shapeless heap of stone and _ bricks. 
Monsieur Deszo Lederer—the well-known 
violinist—will give his concours, and there is 
talk of a second concert to be given in 
London by the same artists and for the same 
purpose. 

The first Pasdeloup concert took place 
yesterday afternoon at the Salle du Cirque, 
under the amnagement of Sandberg and 
conducted by Rhené Baton. Gaston Poulet 
was the violin soloist, and the program con- 
tained the Overture to the ‘‘Roi d’Ys,’’ 
Lalo; Concerto, Mendelssohn, played by 
Gaston Poulet, ‘‘Le Harem du Vice Roi,’’ 
Roland Manuel, first hearing, ‘‘Poéme,’’ 
Chausson, played by Gaston Poulet and the 
‘¢Fifth Symphony,’’ Beethoven. 


French General Sponsors ‘‘Oberon’’ 


Last week a representation of Weber’s 
‘*Oberon’’ was given at Wiesbaden in the 
Royal Theater, under the patronage of 
General Mangin and his wife. The public 
comprised both French and Germans, and it 
was to be remarked that the two nations 
did not fraternize at all, but kept strictly to 
themselves. Many Parisians of note were to 
be seen amongst the spectators. The or- 
chestra did good work and the artists in- 
terpreted with good style. The réle of 


Rezia was especially well interpreted and the 
difficult air of the ‘‘Invocation to the Sea’’ 
was really excellent. The French soldiers 
quartered in Wiesbaden and Mayence, as 
well as the people of passage, owe a great 
debt of gratitude to the broadmindededness 
of General Mangin and the happy initiative 
that he has taken in encouraging these re- 
presentations. He has been ably assisted by 
the Lieutenant de Rocquigny, who has been 
the soul of the artistic organization of these 
two cities. As it was impossible to bring 
artists from the Paris Opéra, and just as 
impossible to construct a French orchestra, 
the General decided to make the best of 
such amterial, as offered itself and to ar- 
range a series of Wagnerian operas and 
musical séances of the classic and romantic 
German schools, executed by the Germans 
themselves. 

A performance of the ‘‘Walkyrie’’ was 
given some five days ago at Mayence, and 
on the whole may be considered a success 
without being specially brilliant. The hall 
was packed and many Parisians were pres- 
ent who had come to the city out of cur- 
iosity. 

News has come from England that Patti 
is to be cremated in the Paris cemetary of 
Pére-Lachaise, where several members of 
her family already repose. The body of the 
famous artist has been embalmed, and ow- 
ing to the strike of the railwaymen in Eng- 
land, is still reposing in the singer’s Cha- 
teau—‘‘ Craig-y-Nos,’’ in Wales, where she 
drew her last breath. It is not known when 
the coffin will cross the Channel, but it is 
expected that it will be as soon as possible. 
Patti’s property in Wales is valued at 
£75,000 and contains many priceless objects. 
Amongst these possessions is the manuscript 
of the ‘‘Pardon de Pléermel,’’ which Mey- 
erbeer presented to the diva in her loge af- 
ter her interpretation of the réle of Di- 
norah. Her last appearance in Paris was 
us ‘‘Juliette’’ to Jean de Reszke’s ‘‘Ro- 
meo. ’” 


Celebrate Odeon Anniversary 


The 100th anniversary of the foundation 
of the Odéon was celebrated last week by 
an excellent performance of the ‘‘ Marriage 
de Figaro.’’ The ensemble was extremely 
good and the orchestra did excellent work, 
the artists giving of their best. In the 
crowded hall were to be seen several des- 
cendants of the illustrious Caron de Beau- 
marchais—author of the libretto. One hun- 
dred years ago, on Sept. 30, 1819, the Odéon 
was opened with a program composed as 
follows: ‘‘L’Ecole des Maris,’’ by Moliére; 
‘¢Venceslas,’’ by Rotron and a prologue by 
Casimir Delairgne. This soirée was a ver- 
itable event in the Latin Quarter and all 
tickets were sold for gold. For the first 
time a ‘‘fire-screen’’ was let down in front 
of the public, during an interval, and caused 
much interest, as this was the first theater 
to take any precautions for the security of 
its spectators. The building had already 
been burnt down twice—the first time in 
1799. It was in 1772 that the construction 
of the theater had been ordered by Louis 
XV, but it was not inaugurated until ten 
years later. In 1796 it took its present name 
and was called after the Odéon of Athens, 
a group of houses reserved for vocal educa- 
tion. At this time the idea was to form a 
kind of Conservatoire in the new theater, 
but the plan came to nothing, although the 
name remained. In 1793 the building was 
called the ‘‘ThéAtre de 1’Emperatrice et la 
Reine’’ and some musical comedies were 
given there. In 1818, the Odéon was again 
burnt down but was immediately rebuilt by 
Louis XVIII. Charles X decreed that the 


Odéon should be a ‘‘Théatre de Musique’’ 


and Bernard, who was then Director, put 


on the ‘‘ Barbier de Seville,’’ ‘‘La Pie Vo- 
leuse’’ and ‘‘Robin des Bois.’’ At the 
present time Paul Gavault is making a suc- 
cess of the direction. 

We have just received word that Jean 
Perier is to return to the Comique this 
winter, after an absence of some years. Al- 
though the voice of this artist is defective, 
his dramatic powers and artistic persunanty 
are so strong that he is much beloved by the 
public and his acting is superb, a master- 
piece of art. 

John Byrne, the well-known American 
baritone, is leaving the Latin Quarter, and 
has taken a studio apartment near the 
Etoile. 

On Sept. 30, Mme. Emile Blavet passed 
away after a long and painful illness. In 
1877 she took two first prizes at the Paris 
Conservatoire for opera comique and songs, 
and was immediately engaged by Leon Car- 
vallo for the Comique to sing in ‘‘ Les Noces 
de Jeannette.’’ She created the réle of the 
Mother in the ‘‘Contes d’Hoffmann’’ and 
in 1883 she took the réle of Frasquita in 
‘*Carmen,’’ and was also heard in ‘‘ La Fille 
du Régiment’’ and ‘‘Le Macon.’’ Through 
ill-health she was obliged to leave the stage 
early and she gave herself up entirely to 
teaching during the latter part of her life. 
She is to be buried today in the family 
vault at Saint-Len-Taverny. 

Theodore MBjorksten, well-known New 
York vocal teacher, has now established him- 
self in Paris and is continuing -his profes- 


sion here. During the war he and his wife 
(who is an opera singer of note) have been 
doing Red-Cross work in one of the Paris 
ohspitals. 

The musical season at Ostend has been 
especially brilliant this summer, and the 
opera and concert programs have contained 
the names of such artists as Franz, Chenal, 
Renaud, Fanny Heldy, Noté, Lubin, De- 
mouget, Georges Boskoff and Mme. Ritter- 
Crampi. Félia Liloinne and Brailowski, the 
pianist, have just given a most successful 
charity concert at Chamonix. 

Three days ago ‘‘La Belle Héléne’’ met 
with a unanimous success at the Gaité Ly- 
rique. This opera-bouffe, in three acts, is 
irrestible, and the music by Offenbach is 
full of wit and irony, with intervals of 
sensibility and tenderness. The finale of the 
second act is evidently a parody on the 
‘*Chant Italien’’ and the recitative pro- 
nounged by Menelas is without doubt a satire 
on Meyerbeer, while in the third act on 
feels that the trio is a burlesque of Rossini. 
But there are other things in Offenbach’s 
score and the ‘‘March of the Kings’’ is 
full of atmosphere and is at the same time 
gay and solemn. The ‘‘Crépuscule des 
Rois’’ has an idefinable charm, and there 
one feels something that suggests the clas- 
sics. The libretto is by Meilhae and Halévy, 
and when examined closely one realises that 
under the apparent satire and _ lightness 
there is an undercurrent of depth and truth. 
The ‘‘fatality,’’ so called, which rules all 
the acoitns of Helene, is in reality the ir- 
responsibility which marks a certain epoch 
in history, when morals were more than elas- 
tic, and the picture presented is that of a 
person who foliows all her desires regard- 
less of costs and who blames the whole on 
‘*Fate.’’ Henri Casadesus conducted and 
under his baton the orchestra interpreted 
very perfectly the idea of the composer. 
Marguerite Carré as Helene showed much 
intelligence ‘and great charm and _ grace, 
while her diction was particularly excellent. 
Francell interpreted Paris as an elegant 
young shepherd and was recalled several 
times, while Max Dearly as Calchas was in- 
imitable. MARGARET MacCRAE. 








Braggiotti Family Arrives In America 











I. M. Braggiotti and his family, including Dorellio, Roma, Gloria, Lilly, 
Francesca, Bertha, Isidor and S. H. Braggiotti, arrived in New York recently, en 
route to Boston from Florence, Italy. Each member of the Braggiotti family is an 
accomplished musician. On their arrival in Boston Mr. Braggiotti will open a con- 


servatory of music.—Photo by Central News. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Tye decision of the courts preventing 


‘ie production of opera in the German 
lanvuage but authorizing it in English, 
Otto Goritz and his cohorts stranded 


ft 
oo and dry. Wisely, they and the di- 
rectors threw up the sponge and so an 
enterprise which might perhaps have 
been = success is already included in the 
list of musical casualties. Had the com- 


pany sung the operas at short notice in 
English, can you. imagine what kind of 
English it would have been? 

There seems today no question that if 


the enterprise had been undertaken in a 
right spirit and not made the opportunity 
for a patriotic demonstration on the part 
of some of the audiences that assembled, 
and more particularly had Mr. Otto 
Goritz not been so prominent in the ad- 
venture, it might have gone through. 
Anyway, Goritz got more attention from 
the press than he ever received from all 
his performances at the Metropolitan. 
where he was accustomed to get two or 
three lines of appreciation—more or less. 

It was also untortunate that in some 
of the interviews with him, Mr. Goritz 
declared that he was not an American 
citizen and never intended to be one. 
That did not help matters. Anyway, he 
can now, together with Frau Goritz, a 


- typical German, return to the Fatner- 


land, where the very dtsrepute into which 
he has ialien here will insure him an up- 
roarlous weicome. 

And it mignt be well if he took Frau 
Gadski with him. ‘Lhnen what a reunion 
there would be in SKerlin!—Goritz and 
his good Frau, Mme. Gadski and Hans 
Jauscner, all together! And when Goritz 
appears on the stage, how ‘Tauscher 
Could lead the appiause with fond mem- 
ories, Increased py the satisfaction that 
= came Out of this country with a whole 

n. 

l have heard it whispered that they do 
hot want Goritz in Germany, for the 
reason that he returned to this country 
Just wnen the war broke out and con- 
sequenuly 1s not popular. But all that 
Wu be forgotten wnen the Berliners 
and Germans understand that he “got it 
in the neck” from the American press. 
That wiil make him a hero over there. 

. And let me not forget that when he is 
in Berlin, this beautiful party of four 
will be reinforced by that eminent mu- 
sicilan, Dr. Karl Muck, who is in Berlin 
again, 
ar an interview with Dr. Muck, sent 
va a Berlin, he says that he was 
gg upon aS a spy because anyone 
Spoke the German language was a 
Spy in those days. Dr. Muck forgets that 


—_ are something like ten to twelve 
birth people in this country of German 


ping or descent, who were not looked 
him pe Sples. There were a few, like 
+ f, who justified the charge. 
m3 appeals to my sense of humor to 
whi hay this Interview with Dr. Muck. 
that h “ppeared in the “Evening Sun,” 
€ ascribes his incarceration, as a 
oy aed enemy alien, to me sack that 
“eU Service men got hold of his 
ent of Bach’s ‘Passion of Saint 
p-accna and thought it was code cor- 
view ce He also said in the inter- 
. at he had been invited as a guest 
had b e to the United States, where he 
fact ay treated like a criminal. The 
his Fo that during the eight years of 
like a abency in Boston he was treated 
and hoe nee but abused the courtesy 


uck 


pitality shown him. 
also insists that this country 
nO use for Beethoven. There is no 


greater falsehood possible. But his final 
conclusion will appeal to all. He says 
that America has Sousa, and Sousa is 
about good enough for America. This is 
rather hard on Sousa. 

* * * 

There seems to be no truth whatever 
in ‘tie story that has come through 
Paris, to the effect that Challapin, tne 
noted Kussian bass, has been killed by 
tne Bolsneviki, who believed that when 
he was taken ill! while singing in the 
opera in Moscow he was suitering from 
tne plague. So to settie the matter they 
shot the poor fellow.. lt would have gone 
tar to prove how able the Bolsheviki are 
to reconstruct the world on a higher, 
better and nobler basis. 

Chaliapin had been singing under the 
auspices of tne Bolshevik and created a 
furore. He aiso was understood to bh« 
much in sympathy with their ideas and 
propaganda. ‘that they should have 
uurned on him would have been all the 
more reprehensible. 

When he appeared here in “Mephisto- 
fele’ he did not make the success to 
which his genius and unquestioned artis- 
tic accomplishment entitled him. Else- 
where, however, he did. Perhaps his lack 
of success here was due to his extra- 
ordinary makeup. In the ‘‘Walpurgis- 
nacht” scene he appeared in a costume 
which closely imitated that of Du Mau- 
rier’s heroine “Trilby,” who appeared in 
the “altogether,” though perhaps it 
would be more correct to say he emulat- 
ed the lady of whom a Chicago critic once 
wrote that she appeared “dressed in a 
diamond necklace.” 

Perhaps the habitués of the Metropoli- 
tan were shocked though they have swal- 
lowed a good deal in my time, in the way 
of extraordinary costumes, which does 
not include any unkind reference to 
Geraldine Farrar’s hats and head-dresses. 

* © «& 


The death of Charles H. Steinway. 
president of Steinway & Sons, will be 
generally regretted among musicians, 
singers, music lovers, to many of whom 
he has proven a most genial host, as he 
and other members of his family and 
their predecessors proved of generous 
help to many musicians and musical en- 
terprises. 

For some years past Mr. Steinway had 
not been in good health. But it is due to 
him to say that during the period of his 
presidency he brougnt his renowned 
nouse up to such a point of success that 
the factory output, which included a 
larger percentage of grands than ever 
betore, was more than doubied. He was 
not only a good musician and had com- 
posed several pieces of music, but he 
was a good sport as well. He was a very 
expert billiard player. 

He succeeded his distinguished uncle 
Wiuiam Steinway, who tor a third of a 
generation was tne most conspicuous and 
Outstanding figure not only in the mu- 
sical industries but in the musical world. 
Probably no one man contriputed more 
to the growth of musical knowledge and 
culture in this country than William 
Steinway. Like ali the Steinways. 
Charlies had a practical education in the 
factory and in the business oitice, which 
stood him in good stead when he came 
into power on his uncie’s death. 

What the Steinways have meant to 
music in this country would be only un- 
derstood by those who are intimately ac- 
quainted with their close association with 
the most distinguished pianists and mu- 
Sicians that ever came to this country, 
and also with those that this country 
produced. Way back in the olden days it 
was their enterprise which enabled the 
American people to hear Rubinstein. The 
list of others who followed includes the 
great Joseffy, now dead, and more re- 
cently Ignace J. Paderewski. It was the 
Steinways who spent over $70,000. in a 
publicity campaign engineered by the 
late Charles F. Tretbar, who was the 
head of their artist department, before 
Paderewski landed. They stood to lose a 
vast sum for they had virtually backed 
his engagement. Paderewski, as we 
know, made good. j 
__ Charles Steinway, I understand, will be 
succeeded by his cousin, Frederick Stein- 
way, who has had the factory in charge 
for years, and who has become known as 
a very capable man of affairs. So there 
will be no question that the house will 
continue its splendid career. 

e 6 

Two young American singers, namely. 
Ottilie Schillig and Lotta Madden, made 
their débuts at Aeolian Hall the other 
day. The performances were reviewed in 
the “Times” by Richard Aldrich, who in 
the space of half a column wrote what I 
consider to be models of what such criti- 
cism should be. That is one of the ad- 
vantages which singers and players who 
make their débuts early have, namely. 
that they get more careful reviews from 
the critics, who are not yet worn out and 
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blasé by the long and tedious work of the 
musical season. 

I was not surprised that Miss Schillig 
received almost unanimous praise from 
the press. She has been studying for a 
numper of years with the Von Endes. 
Herwegh, of the Von Ende Conservatory, 
passed out,—a very capable musician and 
violinist. The credit for Miss Schillig’s 
great success should be given to Mme. 
Von Ende, one of the most competent 
teachers of the French school that we 
have. 

Madame Von Ende is the daughter 
you know, of the late Eduard Remenyi., 
a Hungarian violinist, loved by all dur- 
ing his too brief career. I remember go- 
ing West once on a train, in which there 
were a number of emigrants. In one car 
there was a good deal of distress owing 
to the supply of water having given out. 
Many of the children were crying. Re- 
menyi went in there with his violin and 
played away for an hour or more, stilled 
the tumult and was happy when they 
cheered him. He was musical from his 
hair to his toes, and nothing pleased him 
more than to pull out his fiddle and play 
away to entertain anybody who would 
listen to him. He was one of the pioneers 
who went out of the old rut and literally 
brought music to the people. So it is no 
wonder his daughter has turned out a 
pupil of surpassing merit who is doubt- 
less destined for a most successful ca- 
reer. 

* * 

If you want to get an idea what a 
great hold the movies have obtained upon 
the public mind, especially where they 
are associated with some music and first- 
class vaudeville, go up to the new Capitol 
Theater on Broadway near 51st Street 
The house seats between five and six 
thousand people, and is handsomely and 
tastefully decorated. This is considerably 
more than the seating capacity of the 
Hirnodrome or the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

The shining glory of the Capitol is the 
great organ, built bv the noted and vet- 
eran Estey Organ Company of Brattle- 
boro, Vt., a concern which is now in the 
third generation and whose inception 
goes back to the infancy of the reed 
organ industry in this country. It was 
the American reed organ, you know. to- 
gether with the sewing machine. which 
were among the first products to tell Eu- 
rove that we Americans could make 
things as well as buy and use them. 

It was through the Estevs and one or 
two other concerns that the reed organ 


became so popular and did so much te 
bring about a love for music through the 
country in advance of the commercia) 
piano and the player-piano. 

This organ at the Capitol Theatre is a 
triumph of organ building and shows 
how far in advance we Americans are in 
the manufacture of musical instruments. 

How many people know that our 
American musical industries, which were 
scarcely in existence a hundred years or 
so ago, today lead the world in quantity 
and also in quality? We produce more 
pianos, to begin with, than all the rest 
of the world put together, our present 
output being in the neighborhood of 400,- 
000 instruments a year. And we make 
the best, as any artist will tell you who 
has to play a piano in concert. We make 
too, the finest mandolins and guitars 
long attributed to the Italians and Span- 
iards. We make the finest band instru- 
ments. Yes, I know the Courtois cornet 
and the Boehm flute, made in Paris. We 
make the finest harps. In former years 
these were made in Paris. Today they 
are made in Chicago. We long ago made 
the best reed organs. In fact. fifty years 
ago we had already replaced and driven 
out of the market the harmoniums of the 
French, not on the question of price but 
on the question of quality. 

It was we Americans who invented a"! 
those electrical and other appliances 
which have developed the church organ 
to such a marvelous point of excellence 

And finally, it is we Americans who 
have invented those wonderful appli- 
ances, the player-piano and the talking 
machine, which bring music into the 
home of the mechanic as well as of the 
millionaire. 

Now this extraordinary development 
never would have been possible had ther: 
not been a market for our manufacturers 
who could not get much, if any export 
trade till recently, owing to the high cost 
of labor here. Now if they had a market 
does not this prove that there was a) 
appreciation of music in this country 
even in the early days, far greater than 
most people have any idea of? 


* * * 


Writing of the movies reminds me tha’ 
the theaters where they are produced ar* 
splendid places to study humanity, an‘ 
also current popular opinion, which 
shows itself very distinctly when the pic- 
tures of prominent persons are displayed 
on the screen. 

If you were to take the district from 

(Continued on page 8) 
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14th Street. up to 110th Street on Broad- 
way, with a few blocks East and West. 
which includes most of the prominent 
movie houses, you will find audiences of 
a more mixed character than you will find 
anywhere else. Here the mechanic and 
the millionnaire meet. Here congregate 
the young girl on week-end from school, 
with her mother or one of her prospec- 
tive beaux. Here you will see the man of 
affairs sitting next to a small shopkeeper 
and his wife. And over there will be a 
lawyer, and in another place a doctor 
and his wife. Clerks, mechanics, bank- 
ers, brokers, rich and poor, old and 
young, all classes, all nationalities, come 
togetner in the movie houses. 

‘he temper of these audiences is pe- 
culiar and characteristic of wnat may be 
called “tne American spirit.” In some 
houses recently they have been throwing 
on the screen the words of popular songs. 
The song is first played by tne orchestra 
and then the audience is invited to join 
in the chorus. ‘lhe other day they threw 
on the screen a song published by Leo 
Feist, a prominent publisher in New 
York, a man who has been very success- 
ful, entitled “My Baby’s Arms.” The 
chorus runs something like this—refer- 
ring to his sweetheart— 


“My baby’s arms hold all my charms, 

My baby’s eyes of blue just thrill me and 
fill me with a new sensation, 

My baby’s smile there all the while and 
if she’d tell me to stay 

I like to snuggle away and dream for- 
ever 

In my baby’s arms.” 


The melody is pleasing and catching. 
Now the way the audience sang that 
chorus “con amore” was to me delight- 
ful. Of course the musically elect will 
smile and sneer and say well, the public 
has no good taste in music or poetry. I 
would reply that just as we have to read 
before we can appreciate Shakespeare, so 
we have to get some appreciation of mu- 
sic, and particularly of melody, before 
we can listen to the symphonies of Bee- 
thoven or the operas of Wagner. 

But that is not the point that I wanted 
to make. I desire to call attention to 
the fact that in the movie houses, and 
wherever the people meet “en masse,” 
and wherever there are songs, those that 
appeal most are of the domestic charac- 
ter. And a nation which evinces this 
spirit is far along the road of human 
progress. For these ballads which speak 
of home, and mother, and “baby,”—even 
if only “a chicken”—mean more than 
most people might think. 

Civilization, you know, is after all 
founded on the individual home. When in 
the individual home there is comfort and 
some appreciation of music, one of the 
great social problems has been solved. 
And believe me that until we reach such 
an adjustment of the issues at present 
disturbing the relations of capital of la- 
bor, as will make it possible for an intel- 
ligent, capable man to earn enough to 
marry, have a home and raise a family, 
until, I say, that basis has been reached. 
there will be no solution of our present 
problems and difficulties. 

Go into the music halls of London, 
Paris, Berlin, Milan, and you will find the 
most successful ballads are those which 
have some subtle reference to sexual re- 
lations or perhaps politics. Rarely will 
you find anything of a domestic charac- 
ter. At any rate, most of the most suc- 
cessful songs “over there” appeal either 
by their low-class humor or their positive 
indecency. 

* * &* 

Reports from Paris are to the effect 
that Mary Garden has just made a won- 
derful success in the title réle of Masse- 
net’s “Cleopatra.” And this she did un- 
der peculiar circumstances. It seems that 
Massenet bequeathed all the rights in the 
opera to a celebrated French songstress, 
who is in the cast with “Our Mary,” but 
who went to court to get an injunction 
so as to keep Mary Garden out, but lost 
her suit. So Mary appeared and made a 
hit—as she always does. 

x ok 

A most extraordinary story is going 
round through the press concerning the 
trials and tribulations in Italy of Miss 
Dorothy McVane, an American singer. 
Being an American, it appears that she 
suffered a good deal from our unpopu- 
larity since the Fiume incident occurred. 
But connected with the account of her 
troubles is a story of spies, of black- 
mail, that reads more like a romance 
than the truth. And yet a good many of 
us who have been to Italy know the 
workings of the Mafia. At any rate, Miss 


McVane can be happy that she is once 
again in the land of the free, where we 
are all free to charge what we please— 
if we can get it—and she can thank the 
strenuous life she seems to have led, or 
her press agent, for an unusual amount 
of publicity which the press is always 
willing to give to what is called, in news- 
paper parlance, “good stuff.” 
x * * 

The death is announced at Zurich, 
Switzerland, on September 27, of a cele- 
brated singer and teacher whom I had 
the honor to know many years ago. I 
refer to Louisa Cappiani. Lilli Lehman 
used to take one of her pupils, Mme. 
Garrigue-Mott, to the opera to hear 
Louisa Cappani sing, as a treat. Lehman 
considered Cappiani’s voice and art phe- 
nomenal, and had told many of her 
friends that she had modelled her rdéle of 
“Valentine” in the “Huguenots” after 
Louisa Cappiani’s interpretation. 

Mme. Garrigue-Mott is one of the ma- 
ny who is ever ready to say that her 
ability to turn out many artists who hold 
important positions in the musical and 
dramatic world is due to Louisa Cappiani, 
her great friend and teacher, who guided 
her into a life of happiness and success. 
And let me not forget that whatever 
ability in the way of singing Lillian Rus- 
sell, ever young and popular, has, she 
owes to Louisa Cappiani. 

That a lifetime devoted to song and 
teaching singing brings health, if not al- 
ways happiness, is shown by the simple 
fact that Mme. Cappiani was in her 92nd 
year when she passed out. She was a 
handsome woman, of large frame, well 
developed, full of energy, and had that 
wonderful womanly warmth that made 
her pupils not only follow her and absorb 
her teaching, but get that confidence 
which means so much to the débutante 
in the musical worid. Then too, without 
being in any sense narrow in her views, 
she managed to imbue her pupils with 
the conviction that a clean and healthy 
life was needed to succeed, especially in 
the musical world, and that loose living 
brought about its greatest punishment 
in the loss of voice and public respect. 

* 


Some little time ago a young, bright 
and very pretty giri—accompanied by 
mother—paid me a visit. ‘I'he purpose of 
the visit, “to seek advice as to what was 
the best method to pursue with regard to 
the young lady’s entering upon a mu- 
sical career.” She had already had some 
success, at one or two appearances. Was 
it advisable to engage a manager, give 
a recital there, and wnat were the pros- 
pects of success tnereatter, if the recital 
went well? 

As the case was a typical one, it may 

be weil to give you wnat I said from a 
long experience in New York City with 
Many such adventures. 
_ dn the first piace, I disposed of the 
idea that even if a talented young lady, 
after spending considerable money—pro- 
vided by papa, of course—has reached a 
certain degree of power in musical ex- 
pression, tne expenditure of two or three 
thousand dollars, with a manager how- 
ever capabie and sincere, was not sutii- 
cient. 1 said that the expense of a recital 
was much higher than it used to be, and 
in the second place, even if a success 
were won it would mean not only con- 
siderable work, but more money, and 
maybe a year or two before the income 
would pass the outgo. 

In the next place, I said that New 
York City was one of the hardest places 
to come to, that the critics, while on the 
whole very fair,.-were, especially in the 
middle of the season, so overwhelmed by 
the multiplicity of their duties that it is 
quite possible that a newcomer might not 
get justice, especially if her recital hap- 
pened to clash with the production of a 
new opera or the revival of an old one 
at the Metropolitan, or with any of the 
performances of distinguished soloists 
or of the symphony orchestras. 

Furthermore, said I, the public in New 
York, especially the music lovers, has 
had its standards so raised by the great 
artists who have come here that it is a 
little impatient with young talent and 
there is not the same spirit of encourage- 
ment here which you will find in Italy, 
in France, in Germany, and even in Eng- 
land. 

So, said I, if you will take my advice 
you will conserve your means, give papa 
at home a breathing spell to recover from 
what he has already spent for you. Go 
back to your home town, give a recital 
there or two, identify yourself with the 
musical life of the city, become a leader. 
Organize musical entertainments in your 
great factories. Do something for music 
in your town. Rouse up the school boards 
to do more for music in the schools. 
When you have got that going, with the 
aid of committees of ladies to help you, 
extend your activities to the next town. 
From that to another town. Gradually 


go beyond the confines of your own state 
to other states. In this way, in four or 
five years you will have become more or 
less nationally known through your 
work, within a radius of say two or three 
hundred miles. You will have gained ex- 
perience. You will have the satisfaction 
of having done something for music as 
well as for yourself. You will have 
cheered the heart of many a worker and 
toiler. You will have public opinion and 
the press with you. 

And then, in the ripeness and fulness 
of your talent, with the consciousness of 
having rendered “service” to the com- 


munity, with the feeling of self-confi- 
dence that come after you have played 
or sung before tens of thousands of peéo- 
ple,—then, with your own means, which 
will be all the sweeter because the money 
has not been extracted from the willing 
pockets of papa, come to New York, get 
the right kind of manager and appeal to 
the verdict of this great cosmopolitan 
city, ready “to do or die!” 

Whether the girl will do it is more 
than can be prophesied now by 


Your 
MEPHISTO. 





NEW ORLEANS AGAIN 
HAS FRENCH OPERA 


Gabriel Bergalonne To Con- 
duct Performances—Will 


Hear Agnes Delorme 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 26.—For gen- 
erations it has been the local custom to 
greet the French Opera Company upon its 


arrival in New Orleans. In the early days, 
1790 or before, this arrival meant that the 
‘*troupe’’ brought French men and women 
to the Little Paris on the Mississippi, and 
strengthened the tie between Mother France 
and her Infant Louisiana. The meagre pop- 
ulation used to fringe the small railway plat- 
form; grandees, nobles, their ladies, con- 
voyed in a kind of Sedan cliair, econdcscend- 
ing in their attitude to the artists, despite 
their gratification at their presence. 

Then as now, there was Babel. Each 
shrieks with his especial siren, as if it were 
Armistice Day or New Year’s Eve. Hats 
are awry. Perspiration is torrential. The 
congress of canine nations grows vocal. Dogs 
are taken up, set down, kissed, apostro- 
phized. There is laughter, too, and here and 
there a quip. The populace looks on, all 
suppressed excitement. What an _ honor! 
The face of the firmament has changed. The 
troupe has arrived! 

Such was the scene enacted with seventy- 
odd temperaments, Oct. 23, from eight to 
nine a. m., at the L. & N. station, New 
Orleans. Such was the scene at the same 
time and place in 1790. May such be the 
scene, continuously, perennially, in 1990. For 
New Orleans loses a salient when it lacks its 
historie opera. 

Mile. Agnes Delorm, young French dram- 
atic soprano, is said to be one of the most 
remarkable singers who has been discovered 
since the war. She started her operatic 
eareer in Milan and has been heard in Bor- 
deaux, Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro. She 
will make her début in ‘‘Les Huguenots.’’ 
Fresh from the war are Gabriel Bergalonne, 
the conductor, late of the Gaiete-Lyrique; 
Leon Paulus, Belgian baritone; Charles 
Milhau, dramatic tenor of France; Roland 
Conrad, French lyric tenor, and Constant 
Ravaux, stage manager. At Verdun, 
Ravaux was wounded and has bee ndecorated 
with the Croix de Guerre. Milhau, five 
years under fire, won his Croix at the 
Somme. Paulus, the giant Belgian, retcrn- 
ing from a season of opera at Palermo, had 
been prisoned in his home city, Charleroi. 
Refusing to sing in the German operas, and 
unable to escape, until the invaders had 
been driven behind the Rhine, he suffered 
all the horrors of war without participating 
in its glories. 

M. Bergalonne says he has gone over the 
French operas in detail witn the authors. 
Twenty years ago. he conducted in New Or- 
leans, in the season of Gerome, Bouxmann, 
Nina Pack, and he knows his audience. His 
ambition is to make opera as popular here 
as it was before the war. 

The sixth organ recital under the auspices 
of the N. O. lodge of Elks took place Sun- 
day at 5:30 p. m. at the Elks’ Home. 
Henry Wehrmann arranged the program and 
was the organist. Mme. Anna May Lerch, 
dramatic soprano; Mrs. L. C. Wright, 
mezzo; Clifford Irons, tenor, and Robert 
Brydon, baritone, assisted. These recitals, 
every fortnight, are attratcing music- 
lovers who threaten to tax the huge dimen- 
sions of the Elks Auditorium. H, P. B. 








Damrosch Orchestra Will Give People’s 
Series of Concerts 


Through the interest and generosity of 
Walter Damrosch many music-lovers of New 
York City will have an unusual opportunity 
to enjoy six symphony concerts in new cen- 
tres of the city. This announcement is made 
by the Music League of the People’s Insti- 
tute, under whose auspices the programs 
The first two concerts on Nov. 


are given. 

15 and Dee. 13 will be held at 62, 
Hester and Essex Streets. The next 
of the series, on Jan. 10 and Feb. 7 


are to be given at Stuyvesant High School 
15th Street and First Ave.; and the re- 
maining two at High School of Commerce, 
145 West 65th Street. Tickets will cost 
fifteen and twenty-five cents. 


CLEVELAND HAS NEW 
CONCERT AUDITORIUM 


Symphony Series Begins Aus- 
piciously—Many Recitals 
of the Week 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 24.—Cleveland’s 
Symphony Orchestra, under the leader- 
ship of Nikolai Sokoloff, augmented since 


last season to seventy-five performers, 
presented last evening the first concert 
of its seven “pairs”’to be given once a 
month in the new Masonic Hall. 

Enthusiasm was immense, and Cleve- 
land congratulates itself upon possessing 
at last, an orchestra of superior quality 
and a beautiful auditorium in which its 
concerts may be given. That the two 
events should be coincident is almost a 
marvel. Thanks and praise are due to 
Adella Prentiss Hughes, for her untiring 
efforts in the cause of “the best’ music 
for Cleveland, and to the group of music 
patrons whose generosity has made pos- 
sible the furtherance of her plans, the 
Musical Arts Association. 

Concerts of the past week preceding 
the symphony concert, were the recital 
of Geraldine Farrar, first of the Ellis 
Course, given under the local manage- 
ment of Mrs. F. B. Sanders, and that 
of the Vatican Choir. The latter sang 
the ineffable music of Palestrina to an 
audience of 5,000 in Central Armory, who 
paid grand opera prices, and were 
thrilled by the exultant voices of the 
fifty-one boys and men who sang under 
the direction of Monsignor Casamiri. 

Miss Farrar presented a program of 
rather heavy songs—and oinitted the 
operatic arias, which her devotees en- 
joy in her arch and piquant interpreta- 
tion. By this means her assisting ar- 
tists, Rosita Renard and Arthur Hackett 
came in for a somewhat larger share of 





the popular applause than usually falls - 


to the lot of those whose names appear 
in the smaller type. The Russian songs 
of Miss Farrar, and a few of the French 
ones, were beautifully presented. The 
audience which overflowed stage and 
aisles, applauded insistently every thing 
upon the program, and secured one and 
even two encores after every group. 

October Twilight Recitals at the Old 
Stone Church on the Public Square, giv- 
en by William B. Colson, receive their 
usual large following, soloists being Lila 
Robeson, Estelle Chapin Thompson, Fred 
S. True and Raoul S. Bonanno. 

The autumn series of organ recitals by 
Edwin Arthur Kraft, at Trinity Ca- 
thedral, that have always great vogue, 
have been resumed during the pant week. 





SCOTTI PLEASES PITTSBURGH 


Gives Fine Performance of Double 
Operatic Bill 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Nov. 1.—Antonio 
Scotti and his supporting company came 
to Pittsburgh on Friday for a single per- 
formance presenting Leoni’s ‘‘L’Oracolo”’ 
and Mascagni’s ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana.’’ 

Antonio Scotti as the inquitious opium 
den keeper, made his réle one of the great 
stage characterizations. He was in fine 
voice and sang with artistry. Adamo Di- 
dur, as the doctor sang magnificiently. 
Louis D’Angelo gave the part of the mer- 
chant, an interesting interpretation. To 
Orville Harrold went the tenor honors. 
His duet with Marie Sundelius, who play- 
ed Ah-Yoe, was a lovely bit of singing. 
Mary Kent as the nurse, gave her part the 
best of her warm contralto voice. The 
creation of the fortune teller, by Giordano 
Paltrinieri, was a happy thing. He offer- 
ed the one brief respite in the hour of 
tragedy. 

‘¢Cavalleria,’’ with Florence Easton as 
Santuzza, while it was well played and 
sung, suffered by comparison with ‘‘L’Or- 
acolo.’? Miss Easton was brilliant and 
emotional, and Mario Chamlee as Turiddo, 
was excellent. The other réles were as- 
sumed by capable singers. Carlo Perom 
held his forees together with admirable 
skill. H. B. G. 
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“Blue Bird” Planned From Children’s Point of View, Says Its Composer 














Albert Wolff, Whose New 
Opera Will Be Heard At 
Metropolitan — Gives Some 
Interesting Sidelights on 
Maeterlinck—‘‘ Piece About 
Children Must Be Simple,”’ 
He Says, in Discussing the 
“Blue Bird’’ Music—His 
War Service 


Ae WOLFF looks like Ulysses S. 
- Grant. He says that every third person 
in New York has told him so. But Wolff’s 
resemblance to the great figure in American 
history does not end with the resemblance, 
for he too is a soldier and he takes his work 
with the soldierly point of view—a duty to 
be done without consideration of self. 





—Photo (C) Mishkin 


Albert Wolff, Whose New Opera Will 
Have Its Premiére at the Metropolitan 


It was a dreary, muggy afternoon, and 
the weather alone was enough to set any- 
one’s nerves completely on edge. Mr. Wolff 
had been rehearsing since early morning, but 
he appeared brisk and unfatigued. 

‘‘Come this way,’’ he said, leading the 
way into the uncharted hinterland of the 
Metropolitan. ‘*‘We may get lost because 
I’m not at home here yet, but we’ll find 
some quiet place where we can talk.’’ 

The quiet place was a tiny dressing room 
at the end of a narrow corridor, and the 
composer-conductor and the interview sat 
down, 

‘fAren’t you worn out?’’ asked the latter. 

‘‘Oh, not at all!’’ answered the musician. 
‘It’s my job. I’m used to it. It shouldn’t 
tire me any more than the working day of 
the ordinary business man.’’ 

It was the soldier who spoke. There is 
none of the lackadaisical, temperamental 
musician about Albert Wolff. 

‘‘How long were you in the army?’’ said 
the interviewer. 

_ “Since the beginning of the war. 
in the first battle of the Marne.’’ 

‘“‘Then perhaps you can tell me why the 
Germans fell back from Meaux? Every per- 
son has a different theory.’’ 

‘‘Who knows? There may be many rea- 
sons. Personally, I think it was because the 
boches had gone as far as they’ could go. 
Just because an army carries things before 
it, that’s no sign that it can go on indefi- 
utely. If you are worn out by a retreat, 
It’s safe to assume that the other man is. 
In my opinion, the Germans stopped at 
Meaux because they had come to a point 
Where the power of resistence of the French 
army was higher than their power of ag- 
gression. All that talk of the intervention 
of the souls of the dead soldiers? Well, 
there may be something in it, who knows? 

ut when there is a logical, normal explan- 
ation of a fact, why make excursions into 

. super-normal??? 

‘In 1916, I was transferred to the 
Service of Reception of the Air Forces. 

at means I had to supervise the receiving 
‘nd inspection of all the materials and all 

® plans in that department. I did not 
Bet into action in the air because I have 
‘tr children, and fathers of four were not 
wed to, But I was pilot for three and a 


I was 


half years and I spent, in all, 1800 hours in 
the air and sent over 300 pupils into action. 


Tribute To American Flyers 


‘*At Blancmesnil, we were in constant 
communication with the American troops. 
You are wonderful, you Americans. You 
always do the unexpected thing. One day, 
we had a call for twenty-four Samson 
planes for the American sector. Your com- 
mander telephoned that he would send over 
twenty-four American flying men to bring 
the planes back. I went at once to my 
commanding officer. I said to him, ‘It can- 
not be done! The Samson is a new machine, 
it is very intricate and difficult to under- 
stand. There is no epossibility of th 
Americans getting them to their destina- 
tion with out accident! What are we to 
do?’ . There was nothing to do. We did 
not have twenty-four pilots that we could 
spare, so your emn came over. I gave them 
all a short explanation of the use of the 
various levers, etce., and showed them as best 
I could, how the Samson differed from the 
machines they were used to. Away they 
started. When all twenty-four got off with- 
out mishaps, I was amazed, but when it was 
telephoned that all twenty-four had landed 
safely, I simply had nothing to say at all! 
It was utterly unbelievable. I don’t think 
men of any other nation in the world could 
have accomplished it! They couldn’t pos- 
sibly have known what they were doing but 
they were, how do you say it?—‘good 
sports?’ Is it because you are all sportive 
over here ? So much baseball and football? 
I must see a football game. It must be 
wonderful. And baseball too! Will it be 
long before the season begins again? 

It seemed not unlikely that the musician 
might become a ‘fan’ and the interviewer 
explained the term but ‘‘eventail’’ hardly 
gives the same meaning. 

‘‘Then I was sent to Morocco in the 
Eseadron de Bombardement and I was there 
at Fez until I was demobilized last Febru- 
ary. Only the other day I was saying to 
my wife, who was with me in Morocco, what 
a contrast it was between this year and last. 
In those tropical lands, you know, no one 
ever hurries . Why should they? There is 
always tomorrow, also the next day. There 
are no trolleys, no high buildings, and life 
just ambles along. But here! Well, I have 
nothing to say, but you can picture to your- 
self, the contrast.’’ 

Mr. Wolff was born in France thirty-five 
years ago. He entered the National Con- 
servatory at Paris in 1898, stydying com- 
position under Xavier Leroux and Paul 
Vidal. From 1904 to 1906 he taught piano 
an in 1907 became organist at the church of 
St. Thomas d’Aquin where he remained 
until he became conductor at the Opera 
Comique in 1911 which post he held until 
the beginning of the war. He was also 





‘*The Cemetery Scene,’’ from ‘‘The Blue Bird’’ As it Will be Given at the Metro- 
politan.— Photo by Leavitt Studios, N. Y. 


‘*What an idea!’’ said this sanest of 
composers, ‘‘Of course I hope it will be a 
success, but who can tell whether an opera 
is a masterpice or not? Only the judgment 
of years can decide that. Take ‘Faust’ for 
instance. It is sixty years old this year, and 
the freshness of it is not impaired. If my 
‘Blue Bird’ is still being sung in 1979, that 
will be time enough to tell whether or not 
it is a amsterpiece. 

‘¢Maeterlinek likes it. He is not a cultiv- 
ated musician but he is an appreciative 
listener. You know he and Debussy were 
not good friends. They fell out over some 
cuts that Debussy made in Pélleas and 
Mélisande and some transposition of scenes. 
{It was the greatest pity, because the two 
men were the complement of one another 
and should have been the best of friends. 
So, when I decided to set ‘The Blue Bird’ 
to music, you may believe I took no 
changes! I made Maeterlinck do the cut- 
ting himself and if I had anything further 
of the sort to do, I never started composing 
those parts until he had passed upon the 
changes suggested. So, we have remained 
fast friends. He is a curious man, very 





Another Fantastic Stage Setting by Boris Anisfeld, for Albert Wolff’s ‘‘The Blue 
Bird’’ 


a member of the faculty of theConservatoire 
and has conducted opera in Buenos Aires. 
He married in 1904, Fanny David, a 
prominent artist. 


Side Lights on Maeterlinck 


‘‘And now, something about The Blue 
Bird?’’ asked the interviewer. 

‘What do you want me to tell you?’’ 

‘Tt is a masterpiece?’’ 


difficult to know, very reserved and with 
few friends. But to those who know him, 
he is frank, open-hearted and the best of 
company. Curiously enough, he is very 
athletic and an _ excellent boxer. You 
wouldn’t imagine that of the creator of 
Melisande and Tintagiles, would you? We 
have had many a bout. He is heavier than 
I but I am quicker, so we usually had a 
draw. 


‘*T began work on the score of The Blue 
Bird in 1911 but of course, I did nothing on 
it during the war, until I went to Morocco. 
[ had a little time to work there. 


Simplicty the Keynote 


‘‘T have tried to keep the whole thing 
as simple as possible. When a piece is about 
children, it must be simple, there must be no 
overpowering orchestration, it must not be 
elaborate in any sense. There is a great 
deal of melody but I have tried to keep it 
sinecre and gay. I am devoted to children 
my own and everybody else’s and I have 
tried to look at the thing fro mtheir point 
of view. The play has been reduced to 
eight scenes, by Maeterlinck, as I said, I 
don’t think I can tell you any more about it 
except that it interests me very much. It 
is difficult, you know, for a composer to talk 
about his own work. 

‘“Ts it indeed! ’’ cried the interviewer, He 
had never before met a composer afflicted 
with any such reticence! 

‘‘One thing more I want to say,’’ added 
Mr. Wolff, ‘‘and that is that both my wife 
and I have been utterly delighted with our 
reception here in America. I feel nothing 
but gratitude for all the kindnesses that 
have been showered upon me both here at 
the opera house and everywhere else. If the 
Amrican public likes me as well as I al- 
ready like it, you will have me here for a 
long stay.’’ 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 





BESSIE TALBOT GIVES 
SONGS OF OLD FRANCE 





Young Singer Scores in Pleasing 
Interpretation of Folk-Songs 


of the Provinces 

An interested group of musicians were 
the guests of Mrs. George Harris, 35 West 
8lst Street, on Friday afternoon, Nov. 7, 
to hear a of Old 
France’’ by Bessie Talbot, a young Ameri- 
can singer, who recently returned from 
France, where she spent several years in 
study and in collecting folk-songs of the 
provinces, 

Miss Talkot proved herself a worthy fol- 
lower in the path which Yvette Guilbert 
has made. The singer brings to her work 
a truly remarkable insight in the spirit 
of the French folk-song and an equally 
fine gift in portraying it. The excerpts 
from her formal program ineluded -the 
‘¢Parable of the Sinful Rich Man,’’ an 
old Fifteenth Century song of Provence, 
‘Va loin’’ an old song of Auvergne, and 
a couple of modern French numbers. 

Lovers of the French folk-song will wel- 
come in Miss Talbot a young artist who 
brings both dramatic and vocal gifts to 
her chosen field. Recently she presented 
her program at Newport, as a benefit for 
the Newport Hospital, under the patron- 
age of a large group of well-known women. 

Several clubs and other groups interest- 
ed in educational activities are arranging 
to present Miss Talbot before their mem- 
bers during the present season. M. 8. 


program of ‘‘Songs 
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“Lack of True Proportion In Musical Life,” Says Edwin Evans 
—Too Much Adoration of the Past At Expense of the Pres- 
ent—What Predominance of the German Idiom Has Done 
To Dwarf Our Conceptions—Music of Every Nation 
Should Be Heard On Its Merits 








London, Eng., Oct. 20. 

I F this week’s letter appears to be 
egostitical the blame rests with 
Dr. O. P. Jacob, the European manager 
of MUSICAL AMERICA, who has es- 
pecially requested me to write for once 
about myself, and about my views on 
the present musical situation. Even un- 
der his persuasive eloquence, I cannot 
picture to myself the American reader 
as waiting in breathless impatience to 
become acquainted with them, but he is 
my superior officer and must take the 
responsibility. The occasion arose over 
my good friend Emerson Whithorne’s 


description of me as “a critic who re- 
joices in discovering and encouraging all 
that is new and worthy in the arts and 
literature.” 

Somebody has been kind enough to as- 
sure Dr. Jacob that with me music be- 
gins about the year 1916, and he chal- 
lenges me on the subject. I am rather 
used to this. I have been told that, be- 
cause I take a sympathetic attitude to- 
wards Stravinsky, I must be lacking in 
reverence for the classics. With equal 
justice they might accuse me of speaking 
disrespectfully of the Equator. I have 
been told that because I claim a hearing 
for French, Russian, and even English 
music, it is obvious that my views can- 
not be sound on German music. The 
one thing they cannot charge me with 
is that I have formed my views in the 
light of the events of the last five years, 
for they were fully stated sixteen or 
seventeen years ago, and I am in the 
fortunate position of not having had to 
retract them. 

I do not regard it as the main func- 
tion of a critic to expend his capacity 
for writing upon new forms of eulogy 
devoted to works or artists whose fame 
is established. The whole tendency of 
musical life is to overpraise that which 
is known to be good, and underpraise, or 
worse still, complacently ignore, that 
which calls for the exercise of discrim- 
inating judgment. It takes no very 
great cleverness to fall into line, but it 
is a waste of effort. The great masters 
do not stand in need of propaganda. No 
amount of laudatory criticism is going 
to increase the fame of Wagner. On the 
contrary, it only throws more weight 
upon the side of the scales which is 
already tilted against rising genius. It 
is these scales that interest me most. 
They are unjustly held. There is a lack 
of true proportion in the whole of our 
musical life, and it is we who suffer by 
the loss of much which, did we but 
know it, would have great value for us. 
To redress the balance is the highest 
duty of a critic. But, if he feels called 
upon to beat the big drum in favor of 
any phase of music which has suffered 
from this effective sense of proportion, 
it is obvious that he must beat the drum 
with vigor and conviction, for, human 
nature being what it is, he might other- 
wise be shouting in the wilderness. It 
may even be necessary for him to point 
out that, if the popular idols contain 
much gold, it does not necessarily follow 
either that they are made of gold only, 
without dross, or that they have a mo- 
nopoly of the precious metal. Of course, 
the moment he does so, he will be ac- 
cused of heresy and blasphemy or, what 
is worse for a critic, of ignorance. I 
have had my full share of these accusa- 
tions, and have been much encouraged by 
them, for they were a testimonial to 
my sense of duty. I have not explained 
myself in reply to them, because the ex- 
planation was already contained in the 
writings which prompted the accusations. 
If I do so now, it is only in response to 
Dr. Jacob’s request. 


Idolize Past at Expense of Present 


When I appeared in the scene, I found 
the proportions at fault in two distinct 
directions, which I will deal with separ- 
ately. The first was that the past was 
idolized at the expense of the present. 
Music differs in this respect from all 
the other arts. We reverence the hun- 
dred best books of the past, but we read 
copiously, as we should, the books writ- 
ten for us by our contemporaries. We 


have all reverence for Titian, Velas- 
quez, and Rembrandt, but we crowd to 
see a good exhibition of modern pictures. 
It is only in music that we give nine- 
tenths of our attention to the works of 
masters who are dead, and only con- 
descend on occasion to listen to a master 
who is alive. This is all wrong. Music 
is a means of expression. It is a means 
of communication between man and man. 
I should not attempt to disparage the 
value of what Beethoven has to tell me 
about the world as it was at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, but I 
want to hear what the men of my gener- 
ation have to tell me about the world 
as it is at the beginning of the twentieth. 
They are men who have seen what I have 
seen, and felt what I have felt, and that 
is the basis of intercourse. That they 
give their comment in terms of music, 
only makes me more eager, for it is 
my language as well as theirs. I ho more 
wish them to adopt the phraseology of a 
century ago, than I would expect Mr. 
Shaw to express himself in the language 
of Macaulay. I regard it as scholastic 
affectation if they do. I am quite aware 
that not all they say has permanent 
value. Neither has all that is said in 
modern literature. But I want to hear 
it, and I think that we all should want to 
hear it, and if it is Beethoven who 
blocks the way, Beethoven must kindly 
consent to take up a little less of our 
time. It is not a question of eliminating 
him any more than it is a question of 
eliminating Shakespeare, but we must 
have time for the men who are nearer 
to us, if music is to retain its function 
as an expression of life. 


Predominence of German Idiom 


The other direction in which the pro- 
portions were wrong as I found them, 
was the predominence of the German id- 
iom in music to the practical exclusion 


AMERICA 
of all others. By that I do not mean 
‘ only the music of the German composers 
t Reviewed themselves, but all that the German 
et ideal connotes in rhetoriacl construction, 


and in Vergissmeinnicht sentiment. 
Here again, I do not wish to belittle the 
value of either the construction or the 
sentiment, to which we owe many im- 
mortal masterpieces. I only wish to 
point out that there are other forms of 
rhetoric, and other modes of sentiment 
than these, and that these other aspects 
of music possess equal rights. If you 
listen to the musicians of all nations 
who have grown up in the German tradi- 
tion, you will discover that what lies 
outside that tradition is not. music 
to them. I maintain that a conception 
of the art of music which has no place 
in it for every musical manifestation, 
however heterodox, is a narrow concep- 
tion which must be fought at all costs. 
I have heard the beautiful music of the 
Eastern races, and if I am told that, 
because it is not in sonata form, .it is 
not music, I get angry. If the open 
mind is the right attitude towards exotic 
music, it is a hundred times more right 
towards the many idioms of our Western 
art. 

This preponderance of the German 
element is due to many causes. For the 
English-speaking races one of them is 
the prolonged influence of the Hanove- 
rian Court, which flooded us with Ger- 
man musicians. In the past it has 
robbed us of many things. We know 
practically nothing of the French clas- 
sics, and little of the very Italians from 
whom the Germans learned how to write 
music. We do not even know the glories 
of our own musical past. All this music 


has passed into oblivion because of the | 


German musical tyranny, and the loss is 
irreparable because our ears have become 
dulled to its beauty. But it behooves 
us to see to it that we do not suffer a 
similar loss today. That is why, in the 
execution of what I conceive to be my 
duty as a critic, I have hammered away 
the big drum on behalf of whatever 
kind of music appeared to me to owe 
least either to direct German teaching, 
or to the exclusive study of the German 
model. At no time have I advocated a 
boycott of German music, even when 
popular feeling was at its highest during 
the war. But I have fought, and will 
continue to fight, for the observance of 
reasonable proportions. So long as I 
am able to hold a pen, I will not encour- 
age the superstition whichI found so 
widely prevalent when I took it up, that 
music is a dialect of the German lan- 
guage, and must conform to the grammar 


of the latter. Unfortunately, our ears 
have become so inured to the sound of 
the German idiom, that even the most 
emancipated among us find music easier 
to understand in that idiom than in any 
other. There is an unconscious heredit- 
ed prejudice, the removal of which re- 
quires a little effort. Well, we must 
make the effort if we are to be critics. 
Otherwise, we are reporters. 


Message of Modern Germany 


Contemporary German music is an- 
other question altogther. In the degree 
in which Germany became inoculated 
with her recent insanity, her music, 
which had been the glory of better days, 
began to decline. Many years before 
the war, I asserted, in company with a 
few other observers, that the end of 
that fine tradition was in sight, and 
that those who saw no good music aris- 
ing elsewhere were clinging to a sinking 
ship. Nevertheless, music is being made 
in Germany, and some of it has claims 
to greatness. On its musical merits 
alone, this has a right to a place in our 
programs, but there are other questions 
to consider. I have said that music is 
a means of communication between man 
and man. It is an expression of human 
thought, far more subtle than language. 
Its message is none the less a message, 
but more so, because it is not framed in 
words. It is for a moralist rather than 
for a musician to discuss whether the 
message of modern Germany has value 
for us at present. Personally, I mis- 
trust it. I see in it elements just as 
pernicious as in the other methods of 
German thought which brought about 
the catastrophe. On the other hand, I 
abominate any kind of censorship. We 
do not exclude the literature of modern 
Germany from our libraries. It is there 
for those who like it, and especially for 
those who learn from it what to avoid 
at home. Among the last German com- 
positions introduced in London before 
the war were many from which the same 
lesson might have been learned. The 
public was then dull of comprehension. 
It has since been enlightened. Let it, 
then, judge for itself. 

In all this the one important thing 
is the sense of proportion. We must 
give the right share of program-space 
and attention to those who are near to 
us in time, that is to say the men of 
our own day, and in thought, that is 
to say the men whose ideals are those 
which we respect. When we have done 
that, we can indulge our taste in other 
directions with a free conscience. 

EDWIN EVANS. 
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ork’s Opera Lovers 


Abundant Novelties and Revivals Scheduled By Metropolitan and Chicago Companies—Campani’s Visit Will Mark Climax of 
An Interesting Season—Hadley’s “Cleopatra’s Night” is Gatti’s American Offering—Society of American Singers Plan- 


its eventual fulfillment. 
manner of benign auguries. 
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much. 
ing 
be less so. 

Whatever there may or may not be 
of quality there will be quantity. Opera- 
goers will be filled and the contemporary 
New York operatic appetite grows by 
the amount it feeds on. The Metropoli- 
tan proffers its usual abundance and 
the prospect of advanced prices has 
called forth not so much as a protesting 
murmur. Seven dollars will scarcely 
prove a deterrent where six did not. 
Doubtiess, if the management had asked 
ten it would have found a response to 
justify the demand. We are content to 
pay a»ything to adore our operatic idols. 
We py famine prices to hear singing 
that popular Saturday nighters would 
have resented at half the cost fifteen 
years «go. So be it! What manage- 
ments can get they are entitled to. At 
any rate there will be opera in plenty, 
opera grand and opera comic, opera in 
the usual assortment of tongues and 
opera in the much tormented vernacular. 
War influences still prevail in the temple 
at Broadway and Fortieth Street. On Co- 
lumbus Circle, meanwhile, the Society of 
American Singers will labor on behalf of 
various brands of comic opera, with side 
excursions into more elevated regions. 
In January come the Chicagoans. We 
respect and honor them and flock to their 
representations. We find an inexplicable 
stimulus even in what they do ill. 

The season at the Metropolitan begims 
on Nov. 17. It is twenty-three weeks in 
duration. It marks the twelfth year of 
the present régime. The regular sub- 
scription performances take place on 
the usual nights and afternoons. The 
popular Saturday night subscription se- 
ries and the special matinées are again 
announced. There is the usual number 
of novelties and revivals. Several new 
singers will fill important and unimport- 
ant rdles. The “young American artist” 
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T is a graceless and unprofitable task to hazard an artistic estimate of the 
opera season from the beguiling advance notices issued in the early fall. 
Invariably there is a great discrepancy between the cheerful promise and 

Last winter for instance, was prefaced by ail 

Yet there has been no less interesting sea- 

s¥J| son in years and in this respect the Chicago company was at one with the 

Metropolitan. Things this autumn wear a better look, which may mean little or 

Some measure of consolation may be gleaned from the fact that if the com- 

season is not artistically more compensative than the previous one it can hardly 


of Maeterlinck’s “Bluebird”; Leoncaval- 
lo’s “Zaza”; Tchaikovsky’s “Eugene 
Onegin”; Halévy’s “La Juive”; Rossini’s 
“L’Italiana in Algeri”; Massenet’s “Man- 
on”; Henry Hadley’s “Cleopatra’s Night” 
and Wagner’s “Parsifal.” Let the last 
be first in our consideration. H. E. 
Krehbiel has made the English trans- 
lation of the consecrativnal festival play. 
The restoration of Wagner was, of 
course, inevitable. One hopes it will be 
speedy. For all the airy indifference 
assumed during the past two years, for 
all the blithe assurances to the contrary, 
the absence of these works has been 
grievously and profoundly felt. It is 
regrettable that “Tristan” should not 
have been prepared as well as “Parsi- 
fal.” The witless chatter about the 
“imperialism” of the “Ring” and “Meis- 
tersinger” (whatever may really be 
meant by it), probably cloaks an official 
reluctance to restore these sublime 
works. The delay will revenge itself on 
its perpetrators. At all events “Parsi- 
fal” will be manna to the starving. The 
management has solemnly pronounced 
the work free from militaristic taint. 
Perhaps one ought to be grateful that it 
took only two years to discover this 
fact. A few years more will doubtless 
enlighten them similarly regarding the 
others. Details of the “Parsifal” repre- 
sentation are not yet available, beyond 
whispered rumors and the definite prom- 
ise of new—and badly needed—scenery 
by Josef-Urban. It is understood that 
Wagner’s moving panorama has been 
dispensed with. More will be uttered on 
this matter when occasion is ripe. 
Albert Wolff, who composed the “Blue- 
bird,” succeeds Pierre Monteux—now 
presiding over the destinies of the Bos- 
ton Symphony—as conductor of the 
French répertoire. An obliging pros- 
pectus designates him as “one of the 
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(C) Underwood—Underwood 


On Left: Henry Hadley, American Composer, Whose “Cleopatra’s Night” Will Have 
Its Premiére at the Metropolitan This Season; On Right: Albert Wolff, the 
Meiropolitan’s New French Conductor, Whose Opera “The Blue Bird” Will Be 


Produced This Winter 


Will receive such “recognition,” “advance- 
ment,” “encouragement” (or whatever 
one calls it), as the war made it politic 
to bestow, Operas will be sung in Ital- 
‘an, French and English. Those that 
_ German or Russian will be trans- 
iad into one or the other of these 
gues, 


Novelties and Revivals 


at novelties and revivals of the sea- 
Nare Albert Wolff’s operatic version 


most promising young French compos- 
ers,” for which information the multi- 
tudes who never heard of the gentleman 
will be grateful. Not to inquire too 
closely one may hazard the belief that 
the “Bluebird,” the world premiére of 
which is due during the Christmas-tide, 
will be much in the nature of another 
attempt to beguile the children with a 
a for the unlawful “Hansel and 
retel.” 


This year’s American experiment, 
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Giulio Gatti-Casazza, General Manager, Metropolitan Opera Company, Plotting the 
Répertoire of a Week 


Henry Hadley’s “Cleopatra,” is based on 
Theophile Gautier’s novel “Une Nuit de 
Cleopatra,” with which Diaghileff’s bal- 
let also dallied. The libretto is the doing 
of Alice Leal Pollock. There are two 
scenes. Frances Alda will be she of the 
infinite age and custom—defying variety. 
Mr. Hadley has composed a number of 
other operas and is, at least, no novice. 
Several were sung in Germany. One, 
“Azora,” was brought here from Chi- 
cago. 

“La Juive,” by Jacques Elie Francois 


- Fromenthal Halévy (we give it in full 


for the enlightenment of those who still 
attribute the work to Ludovic of the 
same patronymic, who wrote novels and 
is familiar to high school pupils through 
“L’Abbé Constantin”), last heard here 
during Hammerstein’s “educational” ex- 
ploit, will be revived the first week of 
the season. Rosa Ponselle, the opulent, 
will be the Jewess Rachel and Caruso 
her Christian lover. The fortunes of 
the weighty old opera will be followed 
with interest. If Meyerbeer can still 
thrive here why not his artistically sin- 
cerer contemporary? “The Jewess” is 
not easy to interpret. It takes “school” 
and style. If the Metropolitan forces 
can successfully negotiate it what is 
there to prohibit next year a restoration 
of that truly glorious and enduring mas- 
terpiece, “William Tell”? 


An Early Rossini Opera Buffa 


Rossini, however, supplies a novelty in 
the shape of his early opera buffa “The 
Italian in Algiers.” A strange visitant! 
Did the partial success of “Crispino e la 
Comare” prompt it? There is much to 
be disentombed, though, if managers are 
really casting serious glances toward the 
operatic catacombs. Consider the singu- 
lar possibilities of “La Pitra del Para- 
gone,” “La Scala di Seta,” “I Pretendenti 
Delusi,” “Sigismondo,” “Torvaldo e Dor- 
liska,” “I due Bruschini,” “Ricciardo e 
Zoraide,” “Edoardo e Cristina”! Is 
Verdi’s “Torniamo agli antichi” become 
with us “Torniamo ai morti’’? 

Leoncavallo’s “Zaza” is being brought 
out for Geraldine Farrar. The repu- 
tation of the opera is not brilliant. But 
Leoncavallo is lately dead and “Zaza” 
will gratuitously acquire a memorial sig- 
nificance. Mme. Farrar kept “Sans- 
Géne’s” head above water for three whole 
years. The comparative buoyance of 
“Zaza” will be made plain in due course. 

A much more serious and fruitful in- 
terest attaches to “Eugene Onegin.” 
The same composer’s “Pique Dame” did 
not succeed here and “Pique Dame” was 
more dramatic than “Onegin.” Walter 
Damrosch gave the latter in concert form 
at Carnegie Hall more than ten years 
ago. There is beautiful and character- 
istic music in the score, much of it 
familiar to concert-goers. The waltz, 


in Pabst’s transcription, is a willing bat- 
tle horse to a score of pianists. But 
Tchaikovsky was not happiest in his 
operas. The work in the present case 
will be sung in an Italian translation. 
Italian entails less trouble than English. 
Massenet’s “Manon,” which receives 
more or less unsatisfactory and sporadic 
performances every few years has again 
fallen due and will be given presumably 
with about the same cast as heretofore. 
The Cours-la-Reine scene, an important 
and charming episode, for some obscure 
and unrevealed reason omitted in previ- 
ous representations will this time be 
given and criticism, insofar as it affects 
this queer omission, be put to silence. 
That several other Massenet operas— 
-notably “Hérodiade,” ‘“Enselarmonde” 
and the later written “Ariane”’—are in 
character and weight better suited to 
the Metropolitan than the fragile “Man- 
on” refuses to appeal to the managerial 
imagination or sense of fitness. 


The Regular Répertoire 


The regular répertoire remains sub- 
stantially what it was last year. Verdi 
and Puccini remain the undisputed lead- 
ers. The famous triptych of the last- 
named is still with us. But it took the 
“Girl of the Golden West” several sea- 
sons to disappear. “La Forza del Des- 
tino” seems to have sufficed in the way 
of Verdi revivals for a while. Alas, that 
the youngsters should grow to middle 
age and the rugged grandeurs of “Othel- 
lo” and the ageless sparkle of “Falstaff” 
remain forbidden to them! As for the 
American hopefuls of last year—save 
the hardy: “Shanewis”’—they seem to 
have passed to a melancholy oblivion. 
Sic transit—! 

“Oberon” is there, of course, and the 
charming “Mireille.” Stravinsky’s in- 
imitable ballet ‘“Petroushka” and the 
matchless “Coq adOr” supply us our fill 
of luxuriant and whimsical fantasy. 
Gluck’s “Orfeo” and Mozart’s “Figaro” 
are mentioned—with what chance of 
materialization? ‘“Lodoletta” yet ekes 
out a wan existence. Probably “La 
Reine Fiammette” will be with us yet a 
little while. A new interest should at- 
tach to “L’Amore dei Tre Re” since the 
composer of that great work will be here 
in person this year, and gala representa- 
tions in his presence may be looked for. 
=e honor, indeed, can be too lavish for 

im. 


New Singers 


The new additions to the vocal forces 
are Gladys Axman, the young and gifted 
American soprano, whose concert and 
operatic work has for some time solicited 
attention; Ellen Dalossy, Margaret Far- 
nam, Edna Kellogg, Evelyn Scotney, a 
coloratura ‘soprano, remembered from 

(Continued on page 12) 
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the Century Opera days; Adelina Vosari, 
Gabriella Besanzoni, an Italian contralto, 
reputedly of sensational attributes; 
Jeanne Gordon, Frances Ingram, late of 
the Chicago Company; Carolina Lazzari, 
of the same; Orville Harrold, who needs 
no introduction and who should make 
such an opera as “William Tell’ feasible; 
Octave Dua, erstwhile Campanini tenor; 
Renato Zanelli, of whom great whisper- 
ings, and a new bass, Giovanni Martino. 
It will be noticed that the admired 
Frieda Hempel does not grace the ros- 
ter—a most regrettable contingency— 
and that Albert Reiss, without whom 
certain roles are inconceivable, has been 
sent forth to browse in new pastures. 
Mr. Reiss’s lot inevitably brings thoughts 
of the European attitude in correspond- 
ing cases. Artists grown gray in the 
service, so to speak, are loved and 
cherished by the publics of Italy, France, 
Germany and even England to an ex- 
tent that precludes any abrupt dismissal. 
Mr. Dua is to fill Mr. Reiss’s réles. 


Destinn’s Return 


One of the most momentous delights 
of the season should be furnished by the 
return for a number of performances of 
Emmy Destinn or, as New York will 
have to accustom itself to call her, Ema 
Destinnova. The soprano was in her 
vocal glory when she left here. May 
the years of her tribulations abroad have 
spared the gold of the voice the slightest 
blemish! The rdéles she will sing have 
not yet been announced. 

Apart from the newcomer, Albert 
Wolff, the principal conductors are still 
Messrs. Bodanzky (despite his occupa- 
tion with the New Symphony Orches- 
tra), Moranzoni, Papi and Setti; the as- 
sistants, Hageman, Bamboschek, Bam- 
bini, Tyroler, Dellera and Pelletier; Setti 
is choirmaster, Ordynski, stage man- 
ager; Siedle, technical director; Rosina 
Galli, Ottokar Bartik and Adolf Bolm, 
ballet masters. Miss Galli and Mr. Bon- 
figlio are premiérs danseurs. 


Campanini’s Visit 


To New Yorkers the visits of the 
Campanini folk are a boon. There is a 
life, an electrical energy, a vivifying 
quality about their performances that 
rouse and stimulate even when the repre- 
sentations themselves may be flawed. 
The period of their residence marks the 
climax of the opera season. They come 
to the Lexington Theater for five weeks 
beginning Jan. 26. Campanini has in- 
teresting matters to offer this year— 
much more interesting, it would seem, 
than last. What chiefly engrosses the 
attenticn is Montemezzi’s “La Nave,’ to 
witness which the composer has crossed 
the ocean. It is his first opera since 
the marvelous “Tre Re.” The libretto 
is D’Annunzio’s allegorical drama. Rosa 
Raisa—luckily restored to health—has 
the principal soprano réle. She studied 
it with Montemezzi himself. As the 
hopes of opera-lovers are centered today 
on Montemezzi his work is awaited with 
palpitating expectation. Has he outdone 
the perfection he achieved in the opera 
which has endeared him to serious musi- 
cians? There is an almost painful ten- 
sion about the issue. 

Mr. Campanini is doing his share of 
encouraging American opera. He has 
engaged Reginald de Koven and Percy 
Mackaye to write him a “Rip Van 
Winkle,” based, it is said, on the play 
used by Joseph Jefferson. George Bak- 
lanoff will create the title réle. Further 
novelties include Gino Marinuzzi’s “Jac- 
querie,” based on Eugene Sue; Mes- 
sager’s “Madame Chrysanthéme,” Er- 
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THE METROPOLITAN OPERA CONDUCTORS 
No. 1—Robert Moranzoni; No. 2—Artur Bodanzky; No. 3—Richard Hageman; No. 4—Giulio Setti (chorus master); No. 5— 


langer’s “Aphrodite” (once more ’tis 
said); Ravel’s “L’Heure Espagnole” and 
Serge Prokofieff’s “Love for the Three 
Oranges.” Whatever else it amounts to 
the opera of the debated futurist pianist 
(whose futurism has lain open to ques- 
tion) has a lucky name. Who can fail 
to sense the joy with which word jug- 
glers and scintillant wags about town 
are going to revel in the possibilities it 
affords? Anisfeld will supply scenery 
and Bolm stage direction. There are 
four acts, ten scenes and a prologue. 
Who is it that loves three oranges to 
this extent? The fruit is to be loved 
in French. 

Two new ballets, John Alden Carpen- 
ter’s “Birthday of the Infanta,” based on 
Oscar Wilde’s story; and “Boudour,” by 
the distinguished Chicago critic, Felix 

















Gennaro Papi 


Borowski, will figure prominently among 
the novelties. Bolm will stage the first- 
named and Robert Edmond Jones supply 
scenery. Mr. Borowski will conduct his 
own work, in the presentation of which 
he will have the services of the Pavley- 
Oukrainsky Ballet. 


The Chicagoans’ New Artists 


The new artists in the company this 
year include Edward Johnson, who sang 
comic opera in New York some years 
back and then emigrated to Italy to 
develop into a heroic tenor and sing 
“Parsifal” in Milan. Besides Wag- 
nerian parts he has sung also in the 


operas of Montemezzi, Puccini and Ma-- 


rinuzzi among others. Besides Johnson 
there are Carlo Galiffi, baritone of the 
erstwhile Boston Company; Nina Mor- 





gana, soprano; Evelyn Herbert, Borg- 
hild Langaard, Nina Hager, Louise Har- 
rison Slade. “And an impressive male 
triumvirate in Titta Ruffo, Titta Schipa, 
a light tenor, and the famed Alessandro 
Bonci, whose return should make Mozart 
performances possible. 

Mr. Campanini will conduct a few 
operas. But the bulk of the leader’s 
duties falls to Gino Marinuzzi, who has 
a great name in Europe and South 
America. Other conductors are Teofilo 
de Angelis and, for the French works, 
Marcel Charlier and Louis Hasselmans. 


The American Singers 


Up at the Park Theater the Society 
of American Singers has already passed 
through several weeks of its third sea- 
son. General Manager William Wade 























American Singers Who Will Appear at the Metropolitan this Season: No. 1—Adelina Vosari, (Photo (C) Mishkin); No. 2—Margaret Farnam, (Photo (C) Mishkin; No. 3— 


Gladys Axman, (Photo (C) Mishkin); No. 4—Jeanne Gordon, (Photo (C) Alfred Oyer Hohen) 
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Four American singers who have been engaged by Gatti for t 


Hinshaw entertains ambitions of a 
larger scope than mere opera comique 
or even such grand operas as the Society 
has in the past undertaken. They 
amount to nothing less than sundry Wag- 
nerian revivals beginning with a pro- 
duction of “Lohengrin” and depending 
largely on the success of the latter. Na- 
turally these works would be given in 





Ellen Dalossy, Lyric Sopraro, One of 
Gatti’s New Acquisitions (Mishkin) 


English. It is Mr. Hinshaw’s sensible 
conclusion that the public is hungering 
and thirsting after Wagner and is loth 
to wait for his return until some future 
time when the larger establishments 
awaken to the fact that the music 
dramas and Kaiserism have nothing in 


Edna Kellog. One of the New American 
opranos with the Metropolitan Forces 
hoto by Bain News Service) 


re The project bristles, of course, 
: difficulties which Mr. Hinshaw, him- 
ul a one-time Wagnerian singer, must 
" appreciate. The average orches- 
: and the average facilities of a small 
Mra company do not suffice for a 


colorable representation of even the 
earlier operas. Should the success of 
“Lohengrin” warrant, Mr. Hinshaw will 
later undertake “Tannhauser” and the 
“Flying Dutchman.” Nothing could be 
more desirable. For whatever the merits 
of the performances the popular response 
would undoubtedly serve to enlighten 
those who have suffered themselves to be 
misled as to the preponderance of senti- 
ment in the matter. 

The backbone of the company’s lighter 
répertoire will, however, be Gilbert and 
Sullivan. While the presentation of 
these operas last season left plenty to be 
desired in smoothness and style, the or- 
ganization owes it to its reputation and 


he coming Metropolitan season. 


pretensions to correct these shortcom- 
ings. The list of these imperishable 
masterpieces this year is larger than 
last. To “Pinafore,” “Pirates,” ‘“Pa- 
tience,” “Tolanthe,” “Mikado” and the 
“Gondoliers” will be added the “Yeoman 
of the Guard” and the satirical “Prin- 
cess Ida.” There is enough of the peren- 
nial in all these works to keep them con- 
stantly before the public. They are, 
moreover, compositions as perfect in 
their way as the operas of Mozart. 
Other operettas wiil include the 
“Geisha,” “Boccaccio,” “The Mascot,” 
the “Chimes of Normandy,” “Robin 
Hood,” “The Fencing Master.” Besides 
there are announced Mozart’s “Impre- 
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Left to right, Evelyn Scotney, coloratura soprano; Frances Ingram, contralto; 
Orville Harrold, tenor; Carolina Lazzari, contralto 


sario,” “Hansel and Gretel,” “Tales of 
Hoffmann,” “The Maid Mistress,” “Ma- 
dame Butterfly,” “Bohéme,” “Faust,” 
“Cavalleria,” “Pagliacci” and “Trova- 
tore.” Among the most brilliant artis- 
tic lights of the company—the personnel 
of which is virtually identical with last 
year’s—are Lucy Gates, Marcella Craft, 
Francis Maclennan, David Bispham, 
Riccardo Martin, Hari Onuki and Lady 
Tsen Mei. Jacques Coini will be stage 
director in the heavier operas. John 
McGhie conducts the operettas, Richard 
Hageman some of the more pretentious 
works. The chorus is under the direc- 
tion of Harry M. Gilbert. 
HERBERT F. PEYSER. 





NOTED MUSICIAN WILL REPRESENT 
“MUSICAL AMERICA” IN BERLIN 





Dr. Edgar Istel, Author and 
Composer, Who Will Keep 
Our Readers In Touch With 
Berlin’s Music News — His 
Achievements In the Field 
of Composition 


MusicaL AMERICA is fortunate in secur- 
ing as its representative in Berlin Dr. Edgar 
Istel, well-known as a composer and the 
author of several books on various phases 
of music. At our request Dr. Istel has writ- 
ten the following resume of his life and mu- 
sical activities—Ed. MusicaAL AMERICA. 


I am of cosmopolitan descent, belonging 

to a family that once lived in Spain and 
originally bore the name ‘‘ Estella,’’ but on 
going north assumed the name ‘‘Istel’’. 
My father, a Rhenish wine merchant, was 
born in a small Alsacian village and married 
at Mayence, now occupied by the French. 
I was born on the Feb. 23, 1880, at Mayence. 
As a young man I went out into the world, 
getting thus out of the narrow groove of 
national prejudices. I travelled a great 
deal, especially on the Mediterranean, visit- 
ing Spain, Portugal, Italy, Greece, Dalma- 
tia, Tunis, Morocco, later France, Belgium, 
Holland, England, Switzerland, Austria and 
the Balkans, everywhere in the pursuit of 
beauty in art and nature. If hitherto I 
have not come to America where my parents 
in-law live (my wife is the daughter of Rev. 
Richard Wylie in Napa, California, and the 
niece of Bishop Henry D. Aves), it was ow- 
ing to the outbreak of the war. While still 
attending the High School, I zealously took 
up the study of music and as a boy was 
considered an advanced violinist for my age 
(studying under Emil Baré, a pupil of 
Mazas). My small Paganini biography re- 
cently published by Breitkopf & Hartel, 
testifies to my love for this instrument. 
Later I was much more attracted by com- 
position and for its sake devoted myself 
more diligently to the piano. I became a 
pupil of Volbach in harmony. He was the 
celebrated conductor of the Mayence Handel 
festivals that had jointly been founded by 
the English and German Hindel Society. In 
1898 I went as a student to Munich, where 
I was much attracted by the artistic life of 
the painters, musicians and poets. I be- 
came a pupil in composition of Ludwig 
Thuille, an Austrian of Savoy descent. Al- 
though an intimate friend of Richard 
Strauss, Thuille was somewhat averse to ex- 
treme new German musie and cultivated, on 
the contrary, euphony and melody (what the 
least of his pupils were able to appreciate). 
Besides my studies in composition I ocecu- 
pied myself assiduously with works of musi- 
cal science and at Christmas, 1900, I sur- 





Dr. Edgar Istel, Berlin Correspondent for 
‘*Musical America’’ 


prised my parents by gaining the highest 
honors of the University, the doctor degree 
of Philosophy. My. dissertation, ‘‘J. J. 
Rousseau as composer of his lyric scene 
Pygmalion’’ (1901, Breitkopf & Hiaartel) 
was also published in the French language 
and resulted in 1906 in my being nominated 
by the French Government as ‘‘ Officer 
d’Académie.’’ In addition to this I re- 
ceived the palms of the Academie Fran- 
caise. 

Although thereafter I wrote a number of 
books on musical science, my real aim in pur- 
suance of art has always been comic-roman- 
tic opera (I use the word ‘comic-opera’ in 
its original sense, i. e., comic musical work 
of higher quality). My first orchestral work, 
a ‘*Comedy Overture,’’ was taken up by 
Felix Weingartner and was also performed 
in America before the war. It contains this 
mixture of comic and romantic elements so 
quite peculiar to me. My first stage work, 
‘‘The Travelling Scholar’’ (Karlsruhe) 
srows the same tendency. For my second 
opeta, ‘The command of the tribunal,’’ 
Gustav Mahler displayed the greatest in- 
terest. He accepted it for the Vienna 
Opera House, but his fall prevented him 
from performing it and his successor, Wein- 
gartner, also abandoned that position be- 
fore he could give the opera. 


Opera First Given at Mayence 


Thus it was that only after a long de- 
lay it was at last performed at Mayence 
(1916). In the meantime, after having for 
several years interrupted my operatic activ- 
ity and devoted myself to practical and 
theoretical study. I had acquired a tech- 





nique that by far surpassed the bounds of 
these creations of a novice. As a result of 
my studies I may mention the following 
books: ‘‘The Libretto’’ (an English trans- 
lation of which is to appear in New York by 
Schirmer), ‘‘The Modern Opera, From the 
Death of Wagner to the Present War’’ 
(Leipzig, Teubner), ‘‘Revolution and 
Opera’’ (a plea for the organic development 
of the opera form) 1919, ‘‘The book of 
opera’’ (a dramaturgy) 1919. A _ large 
number of small studies appeared in the 
‘*Musical Quarterly’’ (New York), 
‘Monthly Musical Record’’ (London), 
‘*Guide musical’’ (Bruxelles),’’ ‘‘ Musik’’ 
(Berlin), ‘‘Shakespeare Year Book’’ and in 
other periodicals. Since 1913. I have lived 
in Berlin, where I had been called by the 
Humboldt Academy; but I am now lectur- 
ing at the Lessing Academy. Besides my 
occupation as teacher of composition and 
history of music, I hold the position of first 
music¢ critic with the widely circulated Ger- 
man newspaper, the Berlin Morning Post. 
The great organizations, embracing the en- 
tire field of music and stage, the ‘‘ Associa- 
tion of Stage Composers and Writers,’’ as 
well as the ‘‘ Association for realizing musi- 
cal rights of performance,’’ have elected me 
to their executive bodies. 


New Works To Appear 


During the coming winter a number of 
my comic operas will see the light. At the 
theater in Gera (Reuss), which the de- 
throned Duke still supports financially out 
of devotion to art, two operas from my pen 
will be performed in the middle of October. 
The ‘‘Magic of May,’’ an opera in one act 
(the scene laid in Italy) and ‘‘ Forbidden 
Love,’’ a Venetian opera in two acts. In 
November at the Berlin, ‘‘Comic Opera,’’ 
my musical comedy, ‘‘When Women 
Dream,’’ will be given and atthe end of the 
year a honeymoon opera, dedicated to my 
wife, will be performed in Schwerin. But 
this is not all. I harbor still other sinister 
plans! There are a number of text-books, 
written mostly during my travels, which are 
awaiting setting. Of ‘‘Don Toribio’s 
Bridal Journey,’’ a comic opera, the scene 
of which is laid in Spain, two acts are al- 
ready composed. For all these works I wrote 
the texts myself. Since my marriage, my 
wife, a former opera singer, has been assist- 
ing me at times, and such help has been 
greatly appreciated by me. She applies the 
test from the aspect of the practicability in 
singing and acting, and such a test is most 
essential. The singer, the melodious inspira- 
tion and the action are with me all import- 
ant. I stage my works myself and pay 
great attention to stage effect, to which I 
am prepared to sacrifice the*polyphony of 
the orchestra, if needs be. 





Diana Kasner Returns From Overseas 


Diana Kasner, the young New York pian- 
ist, returned last week from overseas service 
and is locating again in New York. Miss 
Kasner has been playing for the Aftied 
soldiers abroad during. the last year, in 
France, Belgium, and Germany. Prior to 
her entering into service she was heard in 
New York as accompanist for her brother, 
Jasques Kasner, the gifted violinist. 
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Achieving Success As An Accompanist | 








No Disappointed Pianist Can Hope 
To Succeed in this Difficult Field, 
Declares Frank La Forge—Lack 
of Technique the Great Barrier— 
How to Earn Money While Study- 
ing 

By HARRIETTE BROWER 


- bacseralen LA FORGE has in the short 

space of a little over ten years worked 
his way up as an accompanist to the very sum- 
mit of successful achievement. He has made 
a name which is known all over the musical 
world. And he has made it with entirely 
legitimate means; in other words, with tal- 
ent and hard work, and as the result of the 
most thorough preparation. 

Those who know of Mr. La Forge only 
as an accompanist may not realize perhaps 
that he is a highly trained pianist and 
teacher of that instrument. If they do know 
of his two-fold activity, they may overlook 
the fact that he is a composer of no small 
gifts, whose songs are sung by the greatest 
artists. And, as if these gifts were not 
enough, he has won much fame as a vocal 
coach, who is working with some of the 
most admired artists of our time, and whose 
days, when not on tour with some renowned 
singer, are entirely filled with lessons. 

In spite of being so pressed for time and 
so besieged with pupils, Mr. La Forge wel- 
comed the writer in his spacious studio, and 
chatted for an hour, as though he had all 
the time in the world, disclosing the fact 
that, while being an artist, he is also a 
modest, high-minded American gentleman. 

‘“T receive letters almost daily,’’ began 
Mr. La Forge, ‘‘from all over the country 
written by ambitious young people, who are 
eager to know how to get started as an 
accompanist. Many pupils come to me to 
study this art. They are usually people who 
have played the piano for a number of years, 
who, failing to make a financial success out 
of their attainments, and hearing that the 
field of accompanying offers substantial re- 
turns to the competent ones, think they can 
enter it with little trouble. Indeed they 
think almost any one can play accompani- 
ments, showing they have little or no con- 
ception of the requirements; if they had 
they would not be so ready to rush into the 
work, 

‘<The real accompanist of to-day is not a 
disappointed soloist, who turns to this means 
of livelihood; he is an artist who has thor- 
oughly equipped himself for this career. He 
must have a finely developed technic, capable 
of the greatest possible dynamic variation; 
an intuitive sense that rises to all 
emergencies; a knowledge of languages, and 
an adaptability to all styles of interpreta- 
tion. Very often the accompanist fails be- 
cause he thinks the music entrusted to him 
is too simple to need study, and so merely 
reads it off, leaving most of the beauties of 
the score unrevealed. Such an one will never 
pass the point of being a mere routiner; he 
will never become an artist. 


Lack of Technique 


‘*Among the hundreds who come to me 
for advice, the principal fault is a lack of 
technique. They evidently think it requires 
no technique to accompany a singer! How 
are such people to cope with the songs of 
Schubert or Schumann, to say nothing of 
Debussy and the moderns! And the art of 
pedalling; is that to be gained by merely 
working with a singer? No; these things 
must be studied separately and the accom- 
paniment prepared as though it were a piano 
solo. 

‘*But first of all technique must be mas- 
tered. Players who try to accompany seem 
to imagine they must play in a soft, uncer- 
tain, colorless fashion, with a relaxed and 
nerveless touch. Such a touch will never 
get them anywhere. With such a touch they 
ean never bring out .a melody, make an 
effect or play with light and shade. I can 
do nothing with them unless they are will- 
ing to come right down to first principles 
and build up their technique from the bot- 
tom. 

‘‘They must first learn to hold up the 
hand in an easy, arched position. Then 
comes finger action. With a flabby hand, 
fingers held close to the keys and inert 
movements, one can never learn to play with 
style or variety of touch. So the necessary 
firmness of hand, easy condition of arm and 
precise movements of fingers must be ac- 
quired before the playing of any pieces 
can be thought of. How long this will take 
depends entirely on the mentality of the 
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Frank La Forge, Eminent Accompanist, W ho Offers Valuable Suggestions to Votaries 
of His Difficult Art 


pupil; his ability to grasp the ideas, willing- 
ness to apply them*and the time he will 
spend. I can say that a large proportion of 
those coming to me are in this same deplor- 
able condition of technical incompetence. 

‘*One great cause for this condition is the 
very general misapprehension of the princi- 
ple of relaxation. People think that in or- 
der to attain relaxation, they must ‘let go’ 
all over. This they do with a vengeance. 
Their touch is inert and flabby, with no de- 
cision, resonance or tone in it. I say to 
them: ‘If you walk on the street, or go up 
stairs or down, you don’t shamble along, 
with every muscle so loose and relaxed that 
you are in.danger of falling any moment. 
No, you hold yourself erect and step out 
with precision. And so you should handle 
your muscles and the keys of the piano, with 
precision.’ 

‘*It is plain, then, that before one can 
get started as an accompanist, one must 
have a dependable technique and some such 
equipment as I have already mentioned. 


Earning One’s Way 


‘*Another question is put to me so fre- 
quently that I feel a little light on the sub- 
ject may be of interest to many. The ques- 
tion is: ‘How may I earn a part of my 
expenses while in New York, studying to 
become an accompanist. 

‘‘The most natural way of earning money 
while studying. is, of course, to accompany 
singers during their study hours. This is 
often a delightful and instructive experi- 
ence for the pupil, depending on the knowl- 
edge and disposition of the singer. The fee 
is anywhere from one to two dollars, and the 
accompanist is expected to go to the singer’s 
home or studio. Naturally this takes much 
time, and there is the indisposition of the 
singer to be reckoned with, as she may have 
a cold or be otherwise prevented from keep- 
ing the appointment. This is a_ serious 
question and should be taken into considera- 
tion when the engagement is made. 

‘A regular weekly arrangement is more 
satisfactory. For this reason, it is always 
well to have a class, however small, of piano 
pupils, as they are much more dependable 
than singers, as an income consideration. 
Then, too, the time which one sacrifices to 
the singers is usually that part of the day 
which should be devoted to the study of 
technique and the various branches of piano 
playing necessary to the art of the accom- 
panist. However, if the singer proves to be 
an intelligent and capable worker, the future 
accompanist gains much from their work to- 
gether, and the benefit is more than merely 
a financial one. 

‘¢When the technique has been prepared, 
as I have indicated, we begin to study the 
accompaniments themselves, choosing the old 
Italian arias of the Searlattis and many 
others found in the anthology of old music. 
Then we gradually work on to more modern 
songs. 

‘*My principle is that all accompaniments 
should be ‘worked out’ just as thoroughly 
as piano pieces are, and not merely ‘read 
off’; that the duty of the player is not 
merely to keep with the singer, but to play 
his music as an integral part of the song. 
In many numbers the greatest part of the 
composition, musically speaking, is entrust- 
ed to the piano. What must be the result 


if the accompanist is only an indifferent 
player, no matter how great the soloist may 
be. 

‘<Every singer ought to be able to play 


the piano with some degree of facility; he 
needs this knowledge for his own good, for 
his equipment as a musician, for his self- 
respect. At times this knowledge is abso- 
lutely imperative. Yet how many singers 
know anything about the piano? Compara- 
tively few, especially among the men. Some 
of them ¢an hardly pick out their parts 
with one finger. It is a great handicap. 


Memorizing Accompaniments 


‘*T always made it a point, even from the 
first, to know my accompaniments very 
thoroughly, both the words as well as the 
music. On one of my trips to Europe | 
provided myself with a lot of songs and 
arias, and spent many hours in my state- 
room, committing these to memory. Soon 
after my arrival in Berlin, I had the oppor- 
tunity, one evening, to play for a great 
singer. When she did not happen to find 
the music for some of the songs, I could 
play for her, for I knew them from memory, 
I soon after secured an engagement to tour 
America as her accompanist. I played all 
her music from memory, and have kept to 
the custom ever since. I do most of the 
memorizing mentally, away from the instru- 
ment. 

‘*You are right in thinking the work of 
the concert pianist and the accompanist are 
very different; indeed they are quite op- 
posed to each other. A concert pianist must 
have great brilliancy, combined with power, 
To play for a singer these qualities must be 
toned down and subdued. Suc hgreat power 
is not essential to the accompanist; still he 
must have it. His touch must be somewhiat 
veiled, yet no flabby for all that. It is a 
very nice distinction. The concert pianist 
does not generally grasp this idea of the 
veiled touch; therefore he seldom plays a 
perfect accompaniment. This touch would 
work harm to his concert equipment if he 
should really acquire it. Therefore it is bet- 
ter to keep the two vocations apart, if possi- 
ble, so that each may perfect himself in his 
own metier.’’ 





RUTH RAY SHOWS 
~ ARTISTRY IN DEBUT 


Young Violinist Gives Admir- 
able Recital to Large Audi- 


ence in Carnegie Hall 


A big talent and courage were required 
for a new violinist to brave the ordeal of 
a Carnegie Hall recital in musically teem- 
ing New York, while the echoes of Seidel, 
Kreisler and Heifetz’s recent perform- 
ances were still fresh in New York’s vast 
concert-hall. Ruth Ray has both; and in 
her recital on Tuesday evening, Nov. 4, she 
demonstrated that her name must be add- 








Ruth Ray, Young American Violinist, Who 
Made An Auspicious Début in New York 


ed as a conspicuous member to the already 
extensive list of Auer exponents now be- 
fore the public. 

A very large audience gathered to hear 
this young American girl make her début. 
It took her to its heart immediately after 
she had played her opening number, Tar- 
tini’s Sonata in G Minor, and as it heard 
her play more it became increasingly en- 
thusiastic. Nor was it what one calls a 
‘‘friendly’’ audience; for Miss Ray is a 
Chicago girl and her friends in New York 
would scarcely fill more than a row of Car- 


negie Hall. After the Tartini, in which 
she proved her knowledge of the classic 
style, she gave a reading of Lalo’s Span- 
ish Symphony that was characterized by 
breadth, a fine sweeping delivery and a 
technique equal, every inch of it, to the 
difficult passages the piece contains. Rare- 
ly have we heard it played better. And 
few artists who essay it know how to 
make some of its rather empty themes 
sound so meaningful, viz. Miss Ray’s treat- 
ment of the second theme in the finale. 
Her tone is of fine quality, rich and full 
and she deserves a laurel wreath for never 
forcing it, not even in the upper regions 
of the G string, where some of the great 
enjoy rattling the wire in their futile at- 
tempt for a big tone. Her style is invigor- 
atingly fresh and brilliant, her fingers 
fleet, her intonation practically flawless. 
In octave passages she showed great skill, 
notably in the Wieniawski Polonaise. Add- 
ed to these merits mention must be made 
of her excellent bow arm. 

The shorter pieces were the Auer setting 
of the Chopin E Minor Nocturne, Grasse’s 
‘Waves at Play,’’ Debussy’s ‘‘La plus 
que lente’’ (the transcriber’s name did 
not appear), the Moszkowski-Sarasate 
‘*Guitarre,’’ Fibich’s ‘‘Poéme’’ and Wien- 
iawski’s A Major Polonaise. After the 
groups Miss Ray was recalled time and 
again and deluged with bouquets. And 
at the close of the concert came extras, 
among them a trascription in F. Sharp 
Minor of Schubert’s Moment Musical (not 
as good as Auer’s in A Minor nor Kreis- 
ler’s in G@ Minor), the Chaminade-Kreis- 
ler ‘‘Sérénade Espagnole,’’ Wieniawski’s 
‘‘Scherzo Tarantelle,’’ the lovely Gluck 
Melody from ‘‘Orfeo.’’ The lights were 
lowered, the audience remained; then they 
were turned on again and Miss Ray came 
back to add the final extra Ries’s ‘‘ Moto 
Perpetuo’’ fascinatingly played. 

Coenraad Bos made his re-appearance in 
New York on this occasion. His accom: 


paniments were, in all details, superb. 
A. W. K. 





Paris Music Lovers Vote to. Resume 
Production of Wagner 


According to a report to the New York 
Sun, Paris music-lovers will hear Wagner- 
ian opera this season and attend Wag- 
nerian concerts. The directors of the 
largest auditorium decided to take a vote 
among its patrons regarding its wishes con- 
cerning German music. There was 4 vast 
majority in favor of Wagner. 





Italian Concert Artists Here for Tour 


The Marchese and Marchesa Cappelli, 
pianists and singers, said to be well-known 
in musical circles in Europe, have arrived 
in New York and are about to start upon 4 
concert tour. They are exponents of the 
ultra-modern in music and specialize 12 
Debussy. They will remain in the United 
States about six months. Their small son, 
John Carlo, accompanies them on the trip. 
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seems to forecast a period that will eclipse all previous ones in brilliancy and 


LY THE BEGINNING of each musical season, the outlook almost invariably 


in the number of concerts and artists. This season is no exception. Indeed, now 
that the anxiety of the war is a thing of the past and the public has turned its at- 
tention to things at home, music is no longer merely a consolation but is a diversion 
and an education. Strikes apparently have no effect upon the concert-goer. He list- 
ens with as much interest to a concert with a typewritten program as if it were the 
isual delicately printed one that our foremost concert-halls provide, and numerically, 
re ‘< stronger than ever,.as the number of musical events that have already taken 


place, has pdoved. 


It is not necessary, therefore, for MUSICAL AMERICA to make any forecast of 
the success or unsuccess of the approaching season. The roster of artists Is such as 
it has never been, for with increased facilities for ocean travel, Europe is sending 

i her best, to add to our already excellent list, so it is safe to say—as always—that 
a coming season “will eclipse all previous ones in brilliancy and in the number of 


M4 ” 
concerts and artists. 
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WOLFSOHN BUREAU LOOKS 
FORWARD TO RECORD SEASON 








—_ 
—_————— 


THE Wolfsohn Bureau, handling many 
distinguished artists, looks forward, 
as one of its members said to a repre- 
sentative of MUSICAL AMERICA, to 
a record season. Music, which suffered 
from the war, artistically and as an 


industry, has recovered completely, and 
daily from all over the country come 


requests for artists which the bureau 
are unable to fill. 

Besides the prominent singers, pian- 
ists, violinists and representatives of 
every branch of music, which the Wolf- 
sohns have had under their manage- 
ment for many seasons, there are also 
several new attractions and one at least 
is absent, Alma Gluck, the popular 
soprano whose ill-health has made it 
necessary that all her bookings be can- 


celled. 

A unique offering is presented in the 
first visit to America of the four solo- 
ists from the Sistine Chapel Choir of 
Rome. These artists gave their first 
concert in New York on Sept. 14 be- 
fore a capacity audience in Carnegie 
Hall, and at present are on tour in the 
Middle West. Fifty or sixty cities will 
have an opportunity to hear them be- 
fore the latter part of December when 
they return to Italy. They will travel 
through the South in November, and go 
as far West as Des Moines. . 

Josef Hofmann is limiting his pub- 
lic playing to the months of November, 
December, February and March in 
which periods he will visit in the neigh- 
borhood of fifty cities in the Eastern, 
Southern and Mid-Western territories. 
The pianist announces three New York 
recitals, his only appearances in or near 
the metropolis; the first of these is 
seneeaied for Nov. 22, in Carnegie 

all. 

This season will mark Jascha Heif- 
etz’s first concert tour to the Pacific 
coast. The young violinist goes to the 
far West in January and February to 
give twenty recitals. His season opened 
with a recital in Carnegie Hall on Oct. 
25, and he will be heard in over thirty 
concerts before Christmas. The Phil- 
harmonic and New York Symphony 
orchestras have secured him for appear- 
ances and he also will play with the 
Chicago and Cleveland Orchestras. Mr. 
Heifetz closes his season in mid-April 
at which time he will have given close 
to 100 recitals. 

A new Russian pianist is due this sea- 
son. Benno Moiseiwitsch is the artist’s 
name and he comes by way of England 
Where he has been something of a sen- 
sation for three or four years. His 
début is to be made with the Philhar- 
monic on Nov. 20. Later he will ap- 
pear with the New York Symphony, 
Chicago Symphony and other leading 
orchestras. Last winter he appeared at 
over twenty orchestral concerts in Lon- 


on, playing eighteen different con- 
certos. The newcomer is twenty-seven 
years old. 


Reinald Werrenrath, the American 
aritone, goes again with the Metropoli- 
an Opera for leading réles in March. 
€ rest of the season he will travel 
Constantly, giving concerts in more than 
‘ixty cities. He appeared at the 
reester festival in October, and has 
OQ. te-engaged by the New York 
tatorio Society. The New York Sym- 
Phony has secured him for seven con- 
. in New York and elsewhere. Six 
r the other orchestras have engaged 
Nor Mr. Werrenrath makes his first 
vey York recital appearance this sea- 
Non Nov. 2 in Carnegie Hall. 


ropolitan in the 
coloratura soprano. 
son opened with performances at the 
Worcester Music Festival, and the opera 
claims her for November, December and 
January. 
opera Miss Garrison will be busy on 
a tour of some twenty cities. 
the orchestras will feature this artist 
on their programs. fac 
available open dates remain in October 


This winter will be the busiest con- 
cert season ever booked for the violin- 
ist Albert Spalding. Practically every 
symphony orchestra has engaged him, 





Engels, Second Vice-President; No. 4 


or February indicates how popular Miss 
Garrison is. George Siemonn will ac- 
company the soprano in her recitals. 

Sophie Braslau enters this year upon 
a long concert tour completely occupy- 
ing the months of November, December 
and January. The Pacific Coast cities 
and the Northwestern territory will 
hear her for the first time in February. 
Her orchestral appearances include con- 
certs with the Boston, New York and 
St. Louis Symphony. Miss Braslau 
gives her annual New York recital in 
Carnegie Hall on Nov. 9, later in the 
season she sings with the New York 
Oratorio Society. This winter will be 
the most active in the career of Amer- 
ica’s distinguished young _ contralto; 
present bookings indicate she will sing 
in fifty or more cities. 

One of the _ interesting announce- 
ments is that Edward Johnson, who has 
returned from Italy, where for several 
years he has been the reigning tenor at 
La Scala and the Costanzi, will sing 
leading réles with the Chicago Opera 
and appear in numerous’ concerts 
throughout the country. New York 


will probably hear him with the visit- 








tary (Photo by Charlotte Fairchild) 


one of his early October concerts be- 
ing with the Boston Symphony. A tour 
to the Pacific coast 
November and December; in March he 
goes through the 
first New York recital will be given 
in January. All told, he will give in 
the neighborhood of seventy-five con- 
certs between Oct. 7 and the middle of 
May. 


is announced for 


South. Spalding’s 


Mabel Garrison returns to the Met- 
capacity of leading 
Her concert sea- 


Before the opening of the 
Several of 


The fact that no 





ing forces of Mr. Campanini. 

Merle Alcock, contralto, and Lambert 
Murphy, tenor, are joining forces in a 
series of concerts on the Pacific Coast 
and in the Northwest during October 
and November. Later in the year Mrs. 
Aleock sings with the Boston, New 
York and Chicago Symphony Orchestras. 
In February she will tour southward as 
far as Florida. Numerous New York ap- 
pearances include her annual recital in 
Aeolian Hall on Dec. 1, and a reappear- 
ance with the Schola Cantorum. 

Lambert Murphy began the season 
at the Pittsfield Festival, and appeared 
at the Worcester Festival for the third 
time, and immediately afterward started 
for his California tour with Merle 
Aleock. Mr. Murphy appears to be in 
demand for the chief choral productions 
around the country and these with a 
list of thirty or forty recitals will make 





his winter a busy one. He has been 
re-engaged by the New York Oratorio 
Society for the performance of “Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” 

Five concerts with the Boston Sym- 
phony are among the many engage- 
ments to be filled by Emilio De Go- 
gorza, noted Spanish baritone. Buffalo 
and Rochester will hear him with the 
New York Symphony, and the Detroit 
Orchestra has secured him for two con- 
certs. Several recitals in Canada are 
booked, and most of the leading con- 
cert courses in the country will feature 
this artist. Some _ cities on his list 
are Montreal, Chicago, Boston, Wash- 
ington, Springfield, Mass., Portland, 
Lima, Pittsburgh, Springfield, O., and 
New York. Between October and May, 
Mr. De Gogorza will give approximately 
fifty concerts. 

Hipolito Lazaro will return to this 
country after a long opera season in 
South America where he has been hav- 
ing great success. The Spanish tenor 
goes again with the Metropolitan Opera, 
and is booked for a score of concert 
appearances later in the season. 

The Elshuco Trio makes a tour as 








No. 1, Loudon Charlton, First Vice-President (Photo by E. F. Foley); No. 2, Charles L. Wagner, Acting President; No. 3, George 
» Milton Aborn, Treasurer (Photo by Mishkin); No. 5, Catherine Bamman, Secre- 


far West as Omaha in January; three 
New York recitals are announced for 
Dec. 8, Feb. 9 and March 8. The new 
personnel consists of Reber Johnson, 
violin; Willem Willeke, ’cello, and Au- 
relio Giorni, piano. Numerous concerts 
in the East and South will keep the 
trio on tour throughout the season. 
The Berkshire String Quartet began 
its third season at the Berkshire Festi- 
val in Pittsfield, Mass. Mr. Kortschak 
and his colleagues will offer two novel- 
ties at their New York concerts: Ern- 
est Bloch’s prize winning Sonata for 
viola and piano, and the new Quartet 
by Sir Edward Elgar. Benno Moise- 
iwitsch and Harold Bauer will be par- 
ticipating artists at these concerts. The 
Berkshires are announced for a series 
at Columbia University. A tour of the 


West and up into Minnesota is arranged 
(Continued on page 16) 
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for February. New England territory 
will be visited in January. 

The Worcester Festival witnessed 
Mme. Louise Homer’s first appearance 
this season. Six concerts with the Bos- 
ton Symphony are among her other 
numerous engagements, and two with 
the New York Symphony, in Buffalo 
and Rochester. The interesting an- 
nouncement is made that Mme. Homer 
will share half a dozen programs this 
winter with her gifted daughter, Louise, 
who is a soprano already recognized as 
a gifted artist. Some of the cities to 
hear this unusual combination are De- 
troit, Toronto, Hamilton, St. Louis, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma City and Muskogee. 
Mme. Homer will rest during February 
and March. 

Florence Hinkle will give two New 
York recitals in Aeolian Hall this sea- 
son. Her concert year opened with the 


festival in Pittsfield, Mass. An appear- 
ance with the Chicago Apollo Club will 
be filled later in the winter together 
with an imposing list of recitals in 
other cities of the Mid-West. Boston 
will hear her in “Elijah,” and she will 
sing in many other oratorio perform- 
ances here in the East. 

Albert Lindquest, tenor, who made a 
fourth spring tour last season with the 
Minneapolis Symphony, will be heard 
in recitals in many of the cities that 
heard him with the orchestra. Two ap- 
pearances in Worcester, Mass., early in 
October marked the opening of his 
season which will continue to be active 
throughout the winter. P 

Much interest is shown in the new 
baritone John Quine, who made a suc- 
cessful entree into the recital field last 
winter. He will be heard in another 
New York recital and numerous clubs 
have included him in their series. 








Coming Season To Be ‘‘Immense!”’ 
Is The Opinion of John T. Adams 








HE war has been over a_ year 
now,” said John T. Adams, presi- 
dent of the Music League of Amer- 
ica, Inc., “and we are about to enter up- 
I have been 
asked to state what I think of the com- 


ing season and I can express my opinion 
on the outlook in one word, ‘Immense!’ 





John T. Adams, President of the Music 
League of America 


Now I suppose you will want to know 
why I have that opinion. Well, here it 
is. In the first place, during the war the 
large majority of the clubs and practi- 
cally all of the colleges in the United 
States and Canada were disbanded as far 
as music was concerned and now they 
are more anxious than ever to become 
actively interested in music and there- 
fore resuming concerts and lectures with 
a new enthusiasm. 

“In the second place, I feel that all of 
the concerts which will be given through- 
out the country will result in a greater 
attendance than ever before which to my 
mind, is also directly traceable to the 
war. The great artists of the world gave 
their services liberally to the entertain- 
ment of soldiers and sailors not only in 
the training camps on this side of the 
ocean but all along the front, so we have 
now millions of men who before the war 
could not be induced to enter a concert 
hall but who are now anxious to hear 
and discuss the affairs of music. 

“The artists under the Music League 
management who were discussed are: 
Gabriella Besanzoni, contralto; Royal 
Dadmun, baritone; Eva Gauthier, mezzo- 
soprano; Evelyn Gwyn, contralto; For- 
rest Lamont, tenor; Hulda Lashanska, 
soprano; Lotta. Madden, soprano; Ed- 
ward Morris, pianist; Allen McQuhae, 


tenor; The New York Chamber Music 
Society; May Peterson, soprano; Dora de 
Phillippe, soprano; Josef Rosenblatt, 
tenor; Ellen Rumsey, contralto; Herman 
Sandby, ’cellist; E. Robert Schmitz, pian- 
ist; William Simmons, baritone; Salva- 
tore de Stefano, harpist; Maggie Teyte, 
soprano; Greta Torpadie, soprano.” 


“Completely Buried 
Under Bookings,’ Says 
Catherine Bamman 


“It is almost beyond me to summarize 
or visualize what the season holds in 
store as a whole,” said Catherine Bam- 
man, “because I am buried under the 
mountain of immediate and pressing de- 
tail of the earlier bookings, for every- 
thing has been in full blast since Sep- 
tember. As nearly as I can tell it looks 
something like this. 

“In New York all of my attractions 
will appear on joint programs at a series 
of Sunday night subscription concerts 
to be held at the Little Theatre, which 
is not nearly so little as it was, having 
been enlarged to three times its former 
size. They will be known as the ‘Lit- 
tle Theatre Concerts Intime,’ and take 
place during January and February. An 
innovation new to the concert world will 
be the custom instituted by Winthrop 
Ames at his theatres of intermissions of 
twenty minutes during which the audi- 
ence may resort to the lounge for tea, 
coffee, sparkling water and a cigarette or 
two. The following combinations will 
appear: The Adolph Bolm Ballet and 
The Little Symphony, the Salzédo Harp 
Ensemble and Sascha Jacobinoff, the 
Barrere Ensemble and Povla Frijsh, the 
Trio de Lutece and Lucy Gates, the Lit- 
tle Symphony ‘and Lucy Gates. 

“Aside from this there are several 
separate concerts planned for New York. 
Povla Frijsh will give two recitals in 
New York and one in Boston and will 
appear both in New York and Chicago 
in recitals planned by the Salzédo Harp 
Ensemble, and with. this organization 
make a long tour of the East and Middle 
West in February and March. 

“Adolph Bolm, beside his affiliation 
with both the Metropolitan and Chicago 
Opera Companies in the same season, 
will make several appearances with his 
Ballet Intime with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra. In the Spring he has 
a lengthy tour booked with the Little 
Symphony. 

“Lucy Gates has a few things to do 
between this and her next vacation, her 
present bookings total over sixty, and 
every mail brings inquiries for the few 
dates left, there isn’t much chance that 
she will outdo last year, but that’s be- 
cause it would be impossible. 

_ “The Trio de Lutéce, always a favor- 
ite, goes out in March and nearly all of 
its time is filled. 

“Jacobinoff will have a chance to show 
the Middle West what good violinists 
they have ‘down East.’ 

“Aside from these tours there are 
interesting orchestral bookings. Lucy 
Gates will again be heard with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, and will ap- 
pear both in Cincirnati and on tour with 
the Cincinnati Orchestra. Povla Frijsh 
appears in Boston with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Carlos Salzédo ap- 
pears in Chicago and Milwaukee with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and 





George Barrére makes ris annual ap- 
pearance with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra.” 


“New Season Will 
Be Stupendous!” 
Says Jules Darber 


“The forthcoming musical season in 
America promises to be the most stupen- 
dous in the history of this country,” said 


Jules Daiber, “and I base my belief on 
the following facts enumerating them in 
the order of importance: 

“1. The termination of the world’s 
struggle and the natural inclination by 
everyone to obtain relaxation in musi- 
cal entertainment from the depressing 
times we have gone through. 

“2. At least one of the benefits of the 
war to this country, if it may be called 
such, has been the development of mu- 
sic, such as community singing, sing- 
ing by soldiers, band and orchestral 
concerts; in fact, music by phono- 
graphs in the trenches, all of which 
has had a stimulating effect upon men 
in all ranks and a craving now to hear 
music in its highest form. 

“3. The present season as far as it 








has progressed, with new artists mak- 
ing their initial bow in their native 
land, after having studied here during 
the past four or five years, together 
with many favorites, who are return- 
ing to America, such as Mme. Tetraz- 
zini, Alessandro Bonci, Hermann Jad- 
lowker et al. 
“4, The advance bookings for such ar- 
tists as Rosa Raisa, the world’s great- 
est dramatic soprano, who will make 
an extensive tour in the spring, to- 
gether with Gacomo Rimini, well known 
Italian baritone. Great interest has 
been manifested in_ American artists, 
such as Clarence Whitehall and Wini- 
fred Byrd, who are now touring on the 
Pacific Coast, Mayo Waler, the Amer- 
can violinist, who will be co-star with 
Luisa Tetrazzini on her extensive tour, 
Marguerite Fontrese, American mez- 
zo-soprano, who is rapidly forging 
ahead, Mana-Zucca, American compos- 
er and pianist, as well as the all-Amer- 
ican Operatic Sextette, the bookings 
for which are tremendous. 

“In short, I predict the greatest musi- 
cal season we have ever known and that 
by the creation of a Ministry of Fine 
Arts at Washington, which would aid 
and introduce American compositions, ar- 
tists, etc., into foreign lands, our Art 
would soon become international.” 








Both America and England To 


Hear Daniel Mayer’s Artists: 








ANIEL MAYER, the Aeolian Hall 

Concert manager, has returned to 
New York after a summer spent in Eng- 
land, enthusiastic over the prospects of 
his artists on both sides of the Atlantic, 
for while abroad he concluded arrange- 
ments for the reopening of his London 
office on March 1, 1920. Prior to his 


coming to America in 1915 Mr. Mayer 
was probably the best-known manager 


in England and practically all artists of - 


either American’ or continental reputa- 
tion seeking an introduction to the Brit- 
ish public during the past twenty-five 
years made their initial bows under his 
direction. 

Mr. Mayer plans to continue the pro- 
ceedings by sending to England artists 
whose names have become well known on 





Daniel Mayer, New York Manager of | 


Musical Artists 


this side and one of the first to go over 
will be Mischa Levitzki, who in three 
seasons has advanced to a foremost place 
among pianists. During the time that 
Levitzki will be away, his place on the 
Mayer list will probably be filled by 
Frederic. Lamond, the Scottish pianist, 
who has recently retaken London by 
storm. He will in all likelihood come 
to America in the fall of 1920. However, 
the biggest enterprise which Mr. Mayer 
now has in mind for the season follow- 
ing this is the bringing over of the en- 
tire Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company for 
a coast to coast tour en route to Austra- 
lia and New Zealand, to begin in Janu- 
ary 1921. 

Here in America during the coming 
season the Mayer roster will include the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest 
Altschuler, conductor and the Letz Quar- 


tet among ensemble organizations. Mis- 
cha Levitzki will head the pianists, which 
include also Phillip Gordon and the Rose 
and Ottilie Sutro. The singers will be 
Mme. Rider-Kelsey, Lenora Sparkes, 
Nellie and Sara Kouns and Lucille Law- 
rence, Sopranos; Emma Roberts, Kath- 
leen Howard and Alice Moncrieff, con- 
traltos; Paul Costello and James Price, 
tenors; Jerome Uhl, baritone and Mal- 
colm McEachran, basso. 

Mme. Yvette Guilbert, will continue 
to be presented by Mr. Mayer, assisted 
by Emily Gresser, violinist, and Mau- 
rice Eisner, pianist. Mme Guilbert will 
devote the early part of the season to 
New York where she has established a 
school of the Art of the Theater, giving 
her usual series of Sunday night recitals 
in addition to special matinee perform- 
ances. In January she will begin her 
out-of-town appearances and in March 
goes to the Pacific Coast. 

The Misses Kouns return to America 
after an extended season in England 
and Scotland as well as in Paris, where 
they have had a great vogue. Their 
American season will not begin until 
January. Miss Sparkes and Miss Rob- 
erts were both under Mr. Mayer’s man- 
agement last season, but all of the other 
singers are recent additions to the list. 

Mme. Rider-Kelsey, who has oc- 
cupied a leading place among American 
singers for a number of seasons, returns 
to the field after a brief rest. She will 
devote a large part of her time to re- 
citals. : 

Miss Lawrence has of late been de- 
voting herself almost entirely to opera 
and was one of the leading artists dur- 
ing the spring season in Mexico City 
when she was associated with Ruffo, 
Raisa and others equally well-known. 
She has already begun her concert sea- 
son with appearances in Bridgeton, N 
J. and Cumberland, Md. Kathleen 
Howard, the Metropolitan contralto, 
will be available during part of the sea- 
son for concerts and also for the spring 
festivals. ae 

Miss Moncrieff, who is soloist in two 
prominent New York choirs, will give 
her first New Yark recital in December 
at Aeolian Hall. She has been engaged 
to sing the contralto réle in the \ 
“Requiem” with the Elgar Choir of 
Hamilton, Canada, at 1s festival i 
February. Paul Costello, an American 
tenor of Irish-Italian extraction, 1S Mr. 
Mayer’s “dark horse.” His voice 1s Sa! 
to be of exceptional character. James 
Price, who is tenor soloist at both the 
Church of the Incarnation and the West 
End Synagogue, New York, has been 
engaged for the Reading Choral bw 
ciety’s January performance of * 
Messiah” and also in the Verdi = 
quiem” with the Elgar Choir of Hamil 
ton, Canada, on Feb. 5. 

Malcolm McEachran, a_ basso from 
Australia, who has recently arrived in 
New York, has the reputation of a 
ing the leading singer of his voice } 
his native country. Mr. Mayer hear 
him shortly after his arrival an 
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1 der hi t 
him under his management. 
His om important New York concert 
engagement was at Carnegie Hall on 
Oct. 26. He has also. been booked for 
two concerts in Philadelphia at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in November. 
He has been engaged for the Reading 
Choral Society’s mid-winter festival at 
Reading, Pa., in January and with the 
Elgar Choir of Hamilton, Ontario, with 
the Russian Symphony on Feb. 5. 
Jerome Uhl, the American baritone, 
ave his second Aeolian Hall recital on 
Det 30. One of his early-out-of-town 
engagements will be with .the Chopin 
Club of Providence, Bek. b: Ses 
Elias Breeskin, the Russian violinist, 
continues under Mr. Mayer’s direction. 
His first engagement took place at the 
Belasco Theatre, Washington, on Oct. 
19. He also played at Carnegie Hall, 
on Oct. 26, at a concert for the bene- 
fit of the United American War Veter- 
ans. In November he plays at two con- 
certs under the same auspices at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Philadelphia. 
He will give a number of joint recitals 
with Emma Roberts the first to be for 
the Wednesday Afternoon Music Club 
of Bridgeport, Conn., in January. In 


‘ March he makes a tour of the South, 


for which he is heavily booked on ac- 


count of the great success which he 
had when he appeared with Caruso in 
Nashville. _ 

Louis Wins and Edouard Gendron, 


the French violinist and pianist, who 
were heard last year for the first time 
in a series of three recitals in Carnegie 
and Aevlian Halls, return to America 
and will reappear at Aeolian Hall on 
Nov. 22. They specialize in modern 
French music and will devote their en- 
tire season to joint programs of son- 
atas and other works for violin and 


piano. 


Carlo Liten, the Belgian tragedian, 
is bringing out a company of French 
and Belgian actors for a season of 
French poetic drama _ to open at the 
Lenox Little Theater, New York, ‘on Dec. 
11. Later M. Liten will take his com- 
pany on a tour of the leading colleges 
and universities and in a number of 
cities will appear under the auspices 
of the Alliance Francaise. 

The Misses Sutro will again give 
their unique programs of compositions 
for two pianos. Ottilie Sutro who has 
spent the summer in England and 
France, brings back a number of in- 
teresting new works. A tour of the 
South, where these artists won favor 
last winter, will be repeated. 

Phillip Gordon, the gifted American 
pianist, is now under Mr. Mayer’s man- 
agement. He is announced for three 
Aeolian Hall concerts and will be heard 
at Carnegie Hall and at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, Philadelphia in Oct- 
ober and November. Among his Decem- 
ber dates will be a joint recital with 
Lenora Sparkes, the Metropolitan so- 
prano, at Carbondale, Pa. 

Emily Gresser, American violinist, 
who has toured with Mme. Guilbert and 
appeared with her in each recital she 
has given during the past three sea- 
sons, will devote the first part of the 
season to individual engagements. Miss 
Gresser opened her season with a re- 
cital in Syracuse on Oct. 6. In March 
rai goes to the Coast with Mme. Guil- 
ert. 

In addition to the appearances of his 
own artists Mr. Mayer will manage the 
New York recitals of Anis Fuleihan, the 
Syrian composer-pianist; Carolyn Wil- 
lard, the Chicago pianist; and Campbell 
McInnes, the English baritone, all of 
which will take place before the holi- 
days. 





————_ 








R. E. Johnston Renews Activities 
Along Well Established Lines 








HE musical season of 1919-1920 at 

this date is promising and every- 
thing points toward a brilliant winter,” 
said R. L. Johnston. “To be sure, the 
political and economic conditions of the 
country are far from satisfactory, but 
let us hope that these affairs will be ad- 
justed, and that the resulting condi- 
tions will tend toward the ultimate wel- 
fare and prosperity of America. 

“Of course, our Biltmore Friday Morn- 
ing Musicales are an established fact. We 
are now concentrating our efforts upon 
our new series of concerts,—the Friday 
Evening Musicales at the Hotel Commo- 
dore. The introductory concert of this 
series was given on April 2 last, and 
judging by the success of that musicale, 


the Commodore concerts will be well- 
patronized and thoroughly enjoyed. 
There is every reason to expect that the 
Commodore Musicales will be even more 
popular than those at the Biltmore, if 
possible, as the latter taking place in 
the morning, attract rather a limited 
class of people.” 
Eugene Ysaye and Mischa Elman, 
Violinists, have fifteen concerts together 
in the East, and twelve West of the Mis- 
sourl River, making twenty-seven alto- 
gether. Mischa Elman will have his last 
tour in America this season—for a num- 
ber of years to come, and his final tour 
Promises to be a huge success. At his 
Initial concert at the Hippodrome on 
Sept. 28, he received an effusive welcome 
- a large and enthusiastic audience, 
200 of whom were seated on the stage. 
e has between seventy-five and eighty 
concerts contracted for. Elman’s sea- 
on will continue uninterruptedly until 
Enel 15, 1920, after which he returns to 
is F and and continental Europe. Elman 
4 ooked to appear at both the Bilt- 
ore and Commodore Musicales. 
Teeth Fitziu, soprano, sang at eleven 
- lvals last Spring, and has already 
ed Te-engaged for two. We have con- 
= ed for Miss Fitziu to appear in Bal- 
ocks” buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Pall ord, Davenport, Des Moines, Sioux 
Detroit, Grand Rapids, Fort 
phis Wheeling, Washington, Philadel- 
&y qancaster, Trenton, Poughkeepsie, 
mingh aven, Bridgeport, Albany, Bir- 
- oo ete. Miss Fitziu will appear 
concerts the Biltmore and Commodore 
ee Ruffo is to have ten concerts 
Dhear ed by his own company. He will 
Dhia w. Boston, New York, Philadel- 
’ Washington, Detroit, St. Louis, 
v2 will also sing at one of the 
Gah Gore Friday Evening Musicales. 
Nella Besonzoni, the new contral- 


to of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
will make her début at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on the opening night with 
Caruso. Mlle. Besanzoni begins her con- 
cert tour immediately after the close of 
the season at the Metropolitan, Febru- 
ary first. She is booked for a number 
of concerts alone, and also for some joint 
appearances with Arthur Rubinstein, 
pianist. Besides, she. will appear at the 
Biltmore and Commodore Musicales and 
Mozart Society Concert. - 

Arthur Rubinstein will play with the 
principal orchestras of the country and 
has been engaged to give recitals in Mon- 
treal, Toronto, Detroit, Chicago, Bridge- 
port, Indianapolis, Louisville, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Buffalo, Cleveland, etc. Be- 
sides, he will appear at the Biltmore and 
Commodore Musicales and Mozart So- 
ciety Concert. 





Photo by Mishkin 


R. E. Johnston, Manager of Many Promi- 
nent Musical Artists 


Cyrena Van Gordon, leading contral- 
to of the Chicago Opera Company, will 
appear with that company for twelve 
weeks. Miss Van Gordon will sing at the 
Biltmore and Commodore Musicales and 
the Mozart Society Concert. She will 
take part in the Orlando, Fla., Festival, 
and will also appear in New Orleans. Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Cincinnati, Detroit, Troy, 
Springfield, Brooklyn, etc. Commencing 
March 27, she will have an Edison Tone 
Test Tour continuing through the mid- 
dle of the summer. 

Idelle Patterson will sing a number of 
concerts. She is to sing at the Mozart 
Society Concert Saturday afternoon, No- 
vember 1. Miss Patterson is engaged to 
sing at a Commodore Friday Evening 


His opera “The 


Musicale, and also in Newark, Brooklyn, 
New Haven, Jacksonville, Orlando, New 
Orleans; Columbia, Memphis, Little Rock, 
etc. 

Winston Wilkinson, violinist, is book- 
ed to go on tour with John McCor- 
mack. He will appear at the Biltmore 
and Commodore Musicales. James 
Stanley, basso, who recently returned 
from France, will sing at the first Mozart 
Society Concert Nov. 1. He will sing at 
the Commodore later in the season, and 


also in Paterson, Newburgh, Utica, 
Jamestown, Toronto, Ithaca, Trenton, 
Wilmington. 


Lionel Storr, basso cantante, will be 
heard in several concerts in this city,— 
also Jersey City, Mt. Vernon, Stamford, 
Middletown, Pittsburgh, Columbus, 


Youngstown, Worcester, Montreal. Muri 
Silba, pianist, will appear at five con- 
certs with Titta Ruffo. Claire Lillian 
Peteler, will sing at the Commodore 
Musicales, and also at the Mozart So- 
ciety Concert. She is now on an Edison 
Tone Test Tour which will continue 
throughout the winter. Lucile Orrell, 
’cellist, will be heard at both the Bilt- 
more and the Commodore Musicales. 
Jean Cooper was married in October. 
After January 1, she will resume her 
concerts. Caroline Curtiss has been en- 
gaged for concerts in Oil City, Warren, 
Salamanca, Aurora, Hoosick Falls, Fre- 
donia, Syracuse, etc. Odette Le Fon- 
tenay, soprano, is now on an Edison 
Tone Test Tour which will continue 
throughout the season. 








‘*Prospects Never Were 


Brighter,”’ 


Says Manager Fitzhugh Haensel 








= 
F ROM the offices of Haensel & Jones 

at Aeolian Hall comes the optimistic 
report of the biggest season they have 
ever experienced “Never before have 
the prospects been brighter,” says Fitz- 


hugh Haensel. “The love of music that 
has grown throughout the country in 














Fitzhugh W. Haensel, of the Firm of 
Haensel & Jones 


so short a period is astonishing. From 
all parts of the country demands for the 
best artists are coming in. Many of the 
series of concerts that were discontinued 
before the war have _ been resumed. 
They are being renewed with increased 
vigor and vitality. There is also a great 
demand for joint recitals. Managers 
everywhere seem anxious to diversify 
their programs and it provides an in- 
creased amount of engagements for all 
members of the profession. 

“The ranks of the Haensel & Jones 
artists remain practically the same as 
last season, with the exception of Betsy 
Lane Shepherd, Rachel Morton Harris 
and Greta Masson, sopranos, who are 
the only newcomers. The Cherniavsky 
Trio who are already in America, will 
also make a tour of the country under 
the Haensel & Jones management. 

“Max Rosen gave his first New York 
recital at Carnegie Hall on Oct. 11. He 
is playing with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, and with the St. 
Louis and Minneapolis Symphonies be- 
sides making a prolonged concert tour 
of the country. 

“Schumann-Heink’s season opened in 
late September and will continue until 
May with eighty concerts already 
booked. The famous diva has never 
been in better voice and spirits and has 
sung to capacity houses everywhere. 

“Serge Prokofieff gave his first re- 
cital of the season at Aeolian Hall on 
Oct. 18. Mr. Prokofieff will give two 
recitals in Chicago and _ will also be 
heard in Boston, Montreal and Quebec. 
Love for the Three 
will be produced by the 
in both 


Oranges” 
Chicago Opera Association 
Chicago and New York. 

“Margaret Matzenauer opened the 
busiest concert season of her career in 
Buffalo, New York and scored her cus- 
tomary triumph. She has_ concerts 
booked with the Philadelpnia, Boston, 
New York Philharmonic, Cincinnati and 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestras be- 
sides recitals in many cities. She will 
rejoin the Metropolitan Opera Company 
after the first of the year. 

“Leopold Godowsky will devote his 
time to his master classes and concert 
tours in the West. He will give no re- 


cital in New York but will appear with 
the New Symphony Orchestra and on 
the Commodore Musicale Series. 

“Nina Tarasova, the Russian singer 
of folk songs and ballads who opened 
the New York musical season with her 
recital at Carnegie Hall on Sept. 13, 
will be heard in concerts throughout the 
country. Singing to a sold out house 
at her first concert, this little Russian 
Yvette Guilbert repeated her remark- 
able success of last season. Booked for 
several more concerts in New York she 
will also appear in St. Louis with the 
Morning Choral Club—in Philadelphia 
—in Chicago on the Kinsolving Black- 
stone Hotel series—in Cleveland on Mrs. 
Hughes’ course at the Statler Hotel 
and in Washington on T. Arthur Smith’s 
series at the National Theater. 

“Paul Althouse will devote himself 
almost entirely to concert work, mak- 
ing a few guest appearances at the Met- 
tropolitan. His season has already 
opened with remarkably successful ap- 
pearances in Buffalo and Denver. 
Julia Claussen will return from Sweden 
where she has been appearing in opera 
and concert with the greatest success 
in time to fulfill many concert engage- 
ments in this country. 

“Marguerite Namara will be one of 
the four vocal soloists engaged by the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra for 
their concerts in New York this season. 
She will also appear again as prima 
donna soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Company as well as with the French 
Opera Company in New Orleans—and 
in the spring will create the leading réle 
in ‘La Forfaiture,’ Messager’s new 
opera to be produced at the Opera- 
Comique in Paris. She will also appear 
with the Minneapolis and St. Paul Sym- 
phony Orchestras and in concerts in 
Detroit, Toronto, Can., Hamilton, Can., 
among other cities.” 

Other distinguished artists on the 
Haensel and Jones list for whom a busy 
season is predicted are: Florence Easton, 
soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company; 
Grace Kerns and Edna de Lima, so- 
pranos; Nevada Van der Veer, con- 
tralto; Arthur Middleton, baritone; 
Wynne Pyle, pianist; Rudolph Reuter, 
pianist; Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist; 
May Mukle, ’cellist; Alice Gentle, mezzo 
soprano; Francis Maclennan, tenor; 
Frederick Gunster, tenor; Reed Miller, 
tenor; Edgard Schofield, baritone; 
Maria Conde, coloratura soprano, and 
Mildred Dilling, harpist. 


Best Year of Career 
For Annie Friedberg 


“Everything looks as if this season 
would be the best one in my career as 
a manager of artists,” reports Annie 
Friedberg. “Practically all the artists 
from last year are with me again and a 
few very promising American singers 


are added to my list.” 

Arrigo Serato, Italy’s greatest violin- 
ist, who was introduced to America by 
Annie Friedberg four years ago, has re- 
turned and began a long tour in New 
York on Oct. 10, which will last until 
February. Serato will be the principal 
soloist with the St. Cecilia Orchestra 
from Rome, Italy. 

Mario Laurenti, baritone of the Met- 
ropolitan, started his concert tour on 
Sept. 24, in Clinton, Ia., and is booked for 
about twenty-five dates prior to the be- 
ginning of the Metropolitan season. He 
will appear in the following cities: Clin- 
ton, Ia., Omaha, Nebr., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Philadelphia, Boston, Paterson, Chicago, 
Davenport, etc. 

Edwin Hughes is booked for three 
New York appearances one with the 
New York Philharmonic Society. His 

(Continued on page 19) 
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“MANAGERS PREDICT UNPRECEDENTED SEASON 


(Continued from page 17) 


rts will take him South as far as 
Fonnesset west out to Kansas. Matia 
Niessen Stone will start her vocal class- 
es on Oct. 1, and will devote some time 
to concertizing. She is already booked 
in New York, Philadelphia and in a 
number of Eastern towns. Mabel Bed- 
doe will start her season as soloist in the 
big series of concerts given in Paterson, 
and will be heard in about 30 concerts 
during the season, including an engage- 
ment with the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra, Columbia University, Syracuse, 
Buffalo, Brooklyn and New Rochelle, 
among them many are return dates. 
Paul Morenzo is booked for a number 
of important concerts and some special 
operatic performances. Henry Weldon 
will have a short opera season in New 


Orleans and some recital and. oratorio 
engagements. Neira Riegger is to make 
her début in New York in her own re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall in February. Her 
out-of-town concerts start the middle of 
October. 

Helen McCarthy, Betty McKenna, Ger- 
trude Arnold, Tilla Gemunder and May 
Korb, the new attractions on Miss Fried- 
berg’s list are booked in various East- 
ern cities and are facing an auspicious 
looking season. “La. Sourdine Ensem- 
ble,” the trio comprising Leo Schulz, 
Alfred Kastner and Anton Fayer, will 
play in New York and Paterson and are 
going on a short tour before the Philhar- 
monic season begins. Another addition to 
Miss Friedberg’s list are N. Val Peavey, 
pianist, and Adolph Schmidt, who will 
appear in sonata recitals in New York 
and other cities. 





———— 





MANY EMINENT ARTISTS ON 
LOUDON CHARLTON’S ROSTER 











= 


OUDON CHARLTON, in the concert 

field for over twenty years, has had 
under his direction some of the fore- 
most artists of two generations. It is 
therefore in line that his attractions for 


the coming year should number leading 
musicians in all branches of the art. 

Harold Bauer, Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
and Jacques Thibaud are all upon the 
list, and Josef Lhévinne who was in 
Germany at the outbreak of the war 
and interned as an alien, is back again 
and preparing for a busy season of con- 
certs as well as appearances with the 
prominent orchestras. 

Mme. Helen Stanley appeared with 
Lhévinne on Oct. 26 in a monster 
orchestral concert at the New York 
Hippodrome with Nikolai Sokoloff, di- 
recting. Miss Stanley is also booked for 
numerous concerts in various parts of 
the country. 

Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, is another 
- Charlton artist who will be heard this 
season. For the past year, owing to the 
effects of a serious nervous break-down, 
he has not been appearing in public, but 
he is now planning to give three recitals 
in Aeolian Hall, one of which will be 
with orchestra. 

Olive Fremstad, who was known to 
opera-goers during eleven years, from 
1903 to 1914, and whose place has never 
been filled since her withdrawal, will 
make a New York appearance in recital 
sometime in December. For February, 
she is booked for a series of dates in 
the Northwest. Then there is the Greek- 
Brazilian soprano, Vera Janacopulos. 


Her November recital in Aeolian Hall 
will be one of the events of the season 
as she is regarded as a brilliant acquis- 
ition to the concert stage. Quite apart 
from her concert appearances, Mlle. 
Janacopulos who is a brilliant linguist, 
is translating Prokofieff’s new opera 
from Russian into French. This trans- 
lation will be used by the Chicago Opera 
Company when they present the opera. 

Mary Jordan, contralto, is in greater 
demand each year. She will also give 
a New York recital in January. Sue 
Harvard will be heard in recital and 
Leon Rothier, the Metropolitan bass. 

Among the pianists who have been 
added to the list of artists are Oliver 
Denton and Aurore LaCroix. Mr. Den- 
ton will give three Aeolian Hall recitals, 
the first to be on Nov. 15. He is also 
booked for a Southern tour of the lead- 
ing cities and will play with the Balti- 
more Orchestra. Miss LaCroix’s first 
appearance this year was on Oct. 17 in 
Aeolian Hall. She is engaged for 
numerous appearances. 

Samuel Gardner, the violinist, has es- 
tablished himself as a serious artist not 
alone as a violin virtuoso, but also as 
a composer. His first appearance has 
already taken place at Aeolian Hall on 
Oct. 11. Maurice Dambois, ’cellist, will 
be heard in recital on Nov. 7, and Helen 
Jeffrey, violinist, is being booked by 
managers all over the country. 

Last but not least, the Duncan 
Dancers with George Copeland, pianist, 
will make a_ trans-continental tour. 
They are booked on the road until March 
and New York will not have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing them until after that 
time. 








“Prosperity Season’’ For Artists of 
The Metropolitan Musical Bureau 








T HAT Enrico Caruso will again give 

concerts in the spring, is the an- 
houncement of the Metropolitan Music 
Bureau, with offices at Aeolian Hall. 
Further widespread activities of this 


bureau include the booking of the follow- 
Ing attractions: 


The Scotti Grand Opera Company, 
which will make a fall tour of four weeks, 
Presenting the operas “L’Oracolo,” 
Cavalleria,” and “Butterfly” under the 
direction of Antonio Scotti. 

The annual Spring tour of the Met- 
topolitan Opera House Orchestra, Rich- 
y Hageman, conductor, is practically 

arranged for. 
bo palo Casals, famous ’cellist, is solidly 

‘xed in the East and Middle West in 
ineanter and spring. Mr. Casals’ tour 
: udes orchestral appearances with the 
troit York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, De- 
toon and Cleveland Symphony Orches- 
peroscha Seidel, the Russian violinist is 
nT his second season in America. 
vill Ing at the Maine Festivals, Seidel 
the sake an extensive tour this side of 
Minne, !PPi, from New Orleans to 

heapolis, 
Dehn? Case, soprano, is making a com- 

ave tour visiting new cities in 
Nova a, Texas, Missouri, West Virginia, 
o Scotia, etc., demonstrating — the 
of musical appreciation in spots 


hitherto unvisited by first rank artists. 

Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan, who is now established as a 
popular recital artist, is booked for a 
fall and spring tour with Emilio Roxas 
at the piano. 

Pasquale Amato, the baritone, who is 
already a great favorite in opera in At- 
lanta, will make his first appearance in 
that city in concert next spring, in con- 
hove with a comprehensive Southern 
our. 

Giuseppe De Luca, famous exponent of 
bel canto, will make a spring concert 
tour. Marguerite D’Alvarez, Peruvian 
contralto, makes her New York début in 
recital at Carnegie Hall, Nov. 1. 

Marie Rappold, soprano, is scheduled 
for a long recital tour in Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas by arrangement with 
Horner and Wittee, with Lina Coen, 
pianist, as assisting artist. Morgan 
Kingston, Welsh tenor and Thomas 
Chalmers, baritone, toured with the 
Grand Opera Quartet in October, the 
other members being Mmes. Alda and 
Lazzari. Mr. Kingston will also fill im- 
portant oratorio engagements during the 
winter with the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety and the Handel and Haydn Society 
of Boston. Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, makes 
a tour of the Southwest, visiting a num- 
ber of cities including his birth-place, 
San Antonio, in joint recital with Oliver 
Denton, pianist. 

Jose Mardones, basso of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, is booked for a 


concert tour including two engagements 
with the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra. Nina Morgana, soprano, will make 
a recital tour prior to joining the Chi- 
cago Opera Association as_ colorature 
soprano. 

Orville Harrold, American tenor, of the 
Metropolitan, will make a spring concert 
tour. Thelma Given, violinist is sched- 
uled to make a second American tour. 

New York recitals will be given by 
the following artists: Anna Case, Sas- 
cha Seidel, Pablo Casals, Marguerite 
D’Alvarez, Thelma Given, Marvin Maazel, 
-_— and Maurice Freedman, violin- 
ist. 


Fleck Brothers Enter 
The Managerial Field 


The name of Fleck has been before 
the public for a great many years, but 
not in the sense of a business firm. It 
has stood for the best in the artistic 
world. For twenty-five years Dr. Henry 


T. Fleck, Dean of the Music Department 
at Hunter College, New “York, has 
labored with zeal and altruistic purpose 
for the development of the love for bet- 
ter music. Fleck and Free Music in 
New York City are synonymous. Many 
have given free concerts but it was H. 
T. Fleck who founded the “Free Con- 
certs of New York City” fifteen years 
ago. He founded the New York City 
Orchestra; the High School Choral 
Organization; the “Operatic Evenings” 
and finally has made it possible for any 
girl in New York City to obtain a musi- 
cal education without paying for 
tuition. 

Schooled in the- tradition of their 
father, his two sons Harry D. Fleck 
and Donald F. Fleck, have formed a 
managerial firm and have opened their 
offices for the season. Though their 
work as concert managers in the past 
has been largely along’ the field of 
altruistic endeavor in association with 
their father, Dr. Fleck, they believe that 
the same methods can be applied suc- 
sername to the professional concert 
field. 

Among the big musical events in New 
York which they have managed are the 





Harry D. Fleck and Denald F. Fleck, 
Who Have Formed the New Manager- 
ial Firm of Fleck Brothers 


great Red Cross benefit held last year 
in the Stadium of the College of the 
City of New York, where an orchestra 
of 174 of the best instrumentalists in 
New York played under the baton of 
Victor Herbert, with six prominent solo- 
ists and a chorus of 3,000 voices. Dur- 
ing the war they managed the tour of 
the New York City Orchestra; Dr. Fleck 
conductor, with Carrie Bridewell as 
soloist, to stimulate interest in the-Lib- 
erty Loan. The success of these con- 
certs and the numerous requests for re- 





turn engagements prompted them to 
enter the field in a strictly business 


way. 

The Fleck Brothers will continue 
their civic work, including the New York 
City Orchestra and the “operatic even- 
ings” at Hunter College. The first art- 
ist whom they announce under their 
management for the coming season is 
Paul Reimers, the tenor, who has made 
an enviable reputation for himself as a 
song recitalist in his American tours. 


M. H. Hanson 
Sees Record 
Season Ahead 


‘*T should be glad to give you an exhaus- 


tive statement of my plans for next season, 
but I am not in a position to do so yet, as 
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M. H. Hanson, New York Musical Manager 


they have not been completed,’’ said M. H. 
Hanson to MusicaL AMERICA’S representa- 
tive. 

‘‘At the present moment my time is very 
much taken up with the Choirs from the 
Vatican, who are in their final month in this 
country. 

‘¢The musical season now well under way 
promises to become one of the largest in the 
annals of American musical history, and the 
rapid strides forward which the taste of the 
musical public of America has made, the 
greater discrimination displayed by those 
responsible for the engagement of artists, 
the greater love for what is best in art, and 
the disinclination of the American public to 
listen to the mediocre, is distinctly encour- 
aging ; 

‘‘Leo Ornstein, who has been associated 
with my bureau ever since he returned from 
Europe, has developed into a great artist, 
whose plans I must consider in “engaging 
other pianists Until Mr. Ornstein has fin- 
ally decided whether he will go to Europe 
next year, my hands are tied for a few 
weeks so far as other pianists are concerned. 

‘‘T am negotiating with some extraordin- 
ary artists, and regret that I cannot make 
my announcements in tlris issue.’’ 





Evelyn Hopper Announces Tours For 
Two Artists 

Evelyn Hopper announces tours by 
two importants artists. These are Fran- 
ces Nash, pianist, and Vahrah Harbury, 
soprano. Miss Nash, who opened _ her 
season by playing the MacDowell D 
Minor Concerto at the Worcester Festi- 
val with the Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra, will remain in the East through 
the month of November. On Dec. 1, 
she opens a Western tour at Oil City, 
Pa., from whence she proceeds to dates 
in Ohio, northern N. Y., Michigan, In- 
diana and Missouri till December 20. 
Directly after the new year she will be- 
gin her first tour of the west coast 
which includes a pair of concerts with the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. In 
February Miss Nash will go South as 
far as New Orleans and in the early 
spring plans her first trip to South 
America. , j 

Return dates present bookings in De- 
troit, Cleveland, New Orleans and Wor- 
cester.. This is Miss Nash’s fifth season 
in the professional field and her tours 
have been under the continuous guidafice 
of Evelyn Hopper. 
-. Vahrah .Hanbury, soprano, made her 
début at: Aeolian: Hall; last January....In 

‘ ’. (Continued om--page »21) ae 
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Campanini Confesses His Faith In The 
Art of The Musical Revolutionists 
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Chicago Impresario Declares That the Chicago Opera Association 
is Dedicated to Youth and His Achivements—Points to the 
Schedule for the Present Season As Proof 


a Chicago, Nov. 1, 1919. 
3 HICAGO is slowly awakening to the 
q fact that it has become the very center 
of grand opera activity of the world, that 
the coming season, both from the point of 
view of variety of répertoire and of the gal- 
axy of singers gathered together from the 
four corners of the earth, promises to mark 
a new stage in the gradual developing of 
this couatry into the most fertile musical 
field tuut has yet been known anymere. . 
If, utter all, the best proof of public 
appreciation of a musical offering lies in the 
size of the box-office receipts, as some 
cynics are wont to remark, then. Director 
Campaniui should feel very gratified, since 
this ye«"’s subscriptions are breaking all 
previous records. If, on the other hand, 


success |: contained in the purely artistic 
side of « theatrical enterprise, then the 
praise heard on all sides as to the catho- 
heity of ihe répertoire and the unusual ag- 
gregation of great singers, stage managers, 
scenic painters, composers and conductors 
may well serve as a prediction that the sea- 
son of 1919-1920 of the Chica Opera Asso- 
ciation will prove a historic one. 
4 Chicago begins to realize fully its debt to 
4 the magician, whose genius has made it pos- 
sible for Chicago to claim such a prominent 
place in the sun when matters of art are 
mentioned. This genius is Maestro Cleofonte 
Campanini, the General Director of the 

E Chicago Opera Association, whose enthusi- 
' asm, whose never-creasing faith in American 
appreciation of true art, whose indefatigable 
energy, and whose great soul of the true 
artist have been among the main factors in 
the building up of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation. 

Cleofonte Campanini is an Italian, but 
when it comes to art, Chicago claims him 
for her own, and perhaps it is not so very 
strange that Campanini himself is willing to 
be classed as a Chicagoan in the matters of 
grand opera, for, as he says, ‘‘It is in 
Chicago that the plans of a life time have 
matured sufficiently to bear full fruit.’’ 


Interviewing Campanini is not at all like 

‘‘bearding the lion in his den.’’ Campanini, 

despite his various duties that call for every 

4 minute of his waking hours, has a friendly 

smile and a hearty greeting for everybody 

3 who wants to see him, newspapers reporters 

included. Nor, like many other men prom- 

inent in art, does he like to hide his pur- 

poses and aims behind a curtain of ‘‘high- 
faluting’’ phrases. 

There is nothing mystic in Campanini’s 

plans. He wants are to become part and 

parcel of everyday American life, and he 


believes in practical means if this object is 
to be achieved. 

*‘in my opinion, the true success of every 
artistic venture is closely related to its 
ability to keep its youthtulness,’’ was his 
opening remarks. ‘‘ What Ll mean is, that the 
moment an artistic enterprise becomes a 
series of listless etforts based upon hoary 
trauition, the moment the fire of youth, 
which is the fire of enthusiasm and real joy 
in the work, is permitted to flicker, such an 
enterprise does not represent art, but only a 
tendency. 


Monotony, Art’s Foe 


‘‘Art, like everything else in human life, 
must be Kept perpetually 1n motion, or it 
will face stagnation. monotony is an ar- 
tist’s greatest enemy and once those who 
represent are begin to believe tnat they have 
reached the very pinnacle of progress, they, 
by this very belief, put themselves beyond 
tne trontiers of true art. 

‘*Let me use an illustration: Sculpture 
would indeed, have become a dead ietter 
were the sculptors satisfied that Michael 
Angelo spoke the very last word in sculp- 
ture. Painting would have become extinct if 
any painter dared not go beyond the limita- 
tions set by Raphael. Music would soon 
become forgotten art were we content that 
the achievements of Verdi mark off the very 
last degree which our aspirations as mu- 
sicians could reach. 


‘It is youth that is revolutionary, and 
thus brings new life an dshows new ways in 
every walk of life, and this holds particu- 
larly true of art. Consequently, for an ar- 
tistic enterprise to be truly artistic means 
to keep pace with youth’s never-ceasing 
efforts to get beyond the limitations set by 
its predecessors. 

‘‘Somebody said that the ¢lassics are step- 
ping stones to the altar of art. I would 
say that the classics are the Alpine stocks 
which the intrepid ones who climb the 
mountains of art must use if they are to 
retain their foothold and so must the gen- 
eral public, if such public seriously intends 
to appreciate artistic achievements. 

‘‘This possibility gives you a clear insight 
as to my plans. In all the years of my 
connection with grand opera I have always 
endeavored t okeep pace with the so-called 
‘musical revolutionaries,’ never losing sight 
of the fact that what is revolutionary to- 
day ma ybecome a matter of course to-mor- 
row, provided it has for its foundation real 
genius. 

‘¢A friend of mine once said: ‘There are 
no schools in music, there are only composers 
of talent and composers of no talent.’ 1 
have found this axiom of great help, and the 
truth of it is evident. Do we call Debussy a 
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General Director Cleofonte Campanini of 
the Chicago Opera Association 


revolutionary to-day? And who will assure 
me that within a few years Prokofieff will 
not be looked upon as a classicist ? 


Serving Youth 


‘“‘If the Clficago Opera Association’s 
repertoire is causing so much comment and 
is exciting so much interest, it is because of 
tue underlying principle in its selection, ‘let 
the younger generation be heard.’ One 


‘Pelléas et Mélisande’ in a decade repays ~ 


for scores of failures and who can gainsay 
that among the new works to be presented 
this year by the Chicago Opera Association 
there will not be found the forerunner of 
what may prove to be the creation of new 
musical ideals? 


‘*TIn selecting my singers I have also been 
guided by the rule of giving the young 
artists their opportunity ot being heard. It 
is too bad that the lack of operatic theaters 
in America precludes so many sterling ar- 
tists from being heard on the operatic stage. 
An operatic director, after all, must take 
into consideration the public’s desires, and 
the public loves celebrities. Of course, no 
singer can become a celebrity unless he is 
given the chance to sing, but, then, no direc- 
tor can turn his theater into a kindergarten 
and have the public pay in money, patience 
and pleasure for his experiments. But’ I am 
proud that some of America’s present-day 
yreat celebrities have commenced, and very 
modestly, their careers with the Chicago 


Opera Association. 


‘*T admire youth for its daring, for its 
belief in itself, for its enthusiasm, and I 
claim that whatever success I have achieved 
in my chosen field has been largely due to 
my faith in youth and to my having been 
able to preserve my soul in such a state of 
youthfulness that I would not dare to dis- 
close it completely at a risk of not being 
believed. 

‘*We are all young in the Chicago Opera 
Company, for none of us has lost the true 
artist’s youthful spark. Paraphrasing my 
friend’s saying about the composers, I 
would say that there are no other artists but 
young artists, and when they cease to be 
young, in spirit, of course, they also cease 
being artists. 

‘As to the details of our coming season, 
most of them have already been given to 
the public press. There is Montemezzi’s ‘La 
Nave,’ a work of sheer beauty. The com- 
poser, quite a young man, is coming to aid 
us in presenting the work, and I believe that 
Americans will be agreeably surprised in 
finding in him a man of high intelligence, of 
thorough musical knowledge and of burning 
ideals. Prokofieff, the composer of ‘The 
Love of Three Oranges,’ is quite well known, 
and I can only add that his enthusiasm is 
infectious. Ravel, whose opera, ‘The Span- 
ish Hour,’ will have its first hearing in this 
country, is heralded as France’s most 
brilliant composer, and I am certain that his 
work will prove one of the most agreeable 
features of the coming season. Marinuza, 
though but thirty-five, is looked upon as one 
vf the world’s greatest operatic conductors. 
tie wall bring to the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion not only his great ability as an orches- 
tra chief, but also his great talent as a com- 
poser, since we are to give his opera, 
*Jacquerie.’ Then there is de boven, the 
eminent American composer, who, with 
Percy Mackaye, has written an opera on a 
real American subject, ‘Rip Van Winkle,’ 
and Andre Messager, whose ‘Madame 
Chrysantheme’ is a charming work of the 
true opera-comique style. 

‘John Alden Carpenter, the great 
American symphonic writer and composer, 
and Felix Borowski will be represented wita 
two ballets and while I am on the subject 
of ballet I must say that it is my belief that 
this year’s Chicago ballet will prove quite a 
revelation, for we are endeavoring to lift the 
dancing section of a grand opera company 
to a much higher pedestal than it has been 
occupying until now. 

‘*Our répertoire, as is known, promises a 
season of the greatest variety and interest. 
As for the artists, I have nothing to say 
beyond what has already been stated in the 
press, save that I believe that our aggrega- 
tion of talent is unusual even in these days 
of grandiose undertakings. 

‘*T am not modest enough to refuse the 
praise which is being showered upon me, 
put, in all justice to the cause of true art in 
America, I must say that without the help 
and unselfish generosity of some of Chi- 
cago’s public-spirited citizens I could never 
have achieved anything approximately ap- 
proaching the present day results. America, 
aspiring to the highest artistic ideals, may 
be proud of men like those who stood dur- 
ing all these years behind me in my efforts 
to create a great operatic institution. ’’ 


MARGIE A. MeLEOD. 











Managers Predict U nprecedented Season 
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(Continued from page 45) 


March she went under the management 
of Miss Hopper and was heard through- 
out the East and at some mid-western 
| Points, before the season closed. She 
| spent the entire month of July as solo- 
| ist at Chautauqua, N. Y., where she ap- 
peared three times with the New York 
ymphony Orchestra and now looks upon 
a very busy season. On October first 
she began her association as solo soprano 
at Divine Paternity Church, New York, 
on Oct. 20, followed her second New York 















recital in Aeolian Hall. During the next 
month she will give recitals at Syracuse, 
Boston, Stamford, New Rochelle, Cleve- 
land and Oil City. In January she will 
appear on the regular concert course at 
Columbia University and follow with a 
western tour starting at Philadelphia 
and extending to Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, then as far south as New Orleans 
with a solid booking through Geogia, 
the Carolinas and Virginia, as she re- 
turns. 


PLANS OF OTHER MANAGERS 





’ The conditions under which this issue 
of MUSICAL AMERICA was published 
have made necessary the unfortunate 
omission of the plans of several other 
managers who occupy prominent places 
in the musical field. Articles concerning 
their programs for the season were pre- 
pared but irregularities in the mails and 
other circumstances are responsible for 
their non-appearance on this occasion. 

These articles will be published in a 
forthcoming issue of MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA as the managers themselves and the 
artists they represent are so important 
in the season’s activities that the record 
of managerial prospects would, of course, be 
signally incomplete without them. 













The Great French Organ Virtuoso 


JOSEPH BONNET 


Tour of the United States and Canada Now Booking 





For Terms and Dates, Address 


THE BONNET ORGAN CONCERTS 
Fine Arts Building La 







° Chicago, I11. 














The omitted articles concern the activi- 
ties of Antonia Sawyer, Walter Anderson, 
Winton and Livingston, Raoul de Biais, and 
Spizzi and Campanari. 





Prix de Rome Awarded 


The Academie des Beaux Arts of Paris 
has recently announced the names of the 
winners of the much coveted priz de Rome. 
The first prize was awarded to Mare 
Delmas and an additional first, left open by 
the death of Lili Boulanger, who died in 
Rome after having completed only two years 
of the four allowed by the scholarship, was 
given to Raymond de Pezzer. The compe- 
tition was held in abeyance during the war, 
and this year the age limit was advanced five 
years, which permitted Mr. Delmas to com- 
pete, he being now thirty-four years of age. 
During the St. Quentin action Mr. Delmas, 
then in the French army, was taken pris- 
oner by the Germans. While in captivity he 
composed several operas, but the scores of 
these were confiscated by the enemy. A 
one-act opera of his, ‘‘Camille,’’ will be per- 
formed during the coming winter at the 
Comique. 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Chromatic 
Club was entertained at a morning musicale 
on Oct. 29 by Mrs. Paul Pitkin. 


J.-E. ALLEN 


Representing 


The New Orleans Grand 
Opera Co. and Artists 


1544 AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YOF 
Vanderbilt 4387 
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GALLI-CURGI IS | 
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Recent Galli-Curci 








GIVEN OVATION 


Great Soprano: Draws Immense 
Crowd to Convention Hall. 
GIVES DELIGHTFUL CONCERT | 


Sings Programme of Operatic Arias 
and Songs: That Move Audience 
to Rapiurous Approval. | 

















Convention Hall may seem cheer-. 
less and bleak’ and distressingly large 
when amateur entertainers attempt tg! 
fill it, but the magic name ‘of Gallis. 
Curci last night made it  radiantly 
attractive, at the same time‘in which. 
it made it almost diminutive. To! 
Jhundreds of disappointed persons ins 
hoped against hope for a chance ‘to’ 
purchase a ticket of admission, it must! 
have seemed that the generous dimen! 
sions of the hall had been ‘made to! 
shrink to ‘a fraction, of their normal 
capacity. ‘The great hall was filled, 
long before Mme. Galli-Curci, great- 
est of coloratura sopranos, tripped 
into view, hundreds stood at the rear 
and many were seated on the plat- 
form. 

















If possible the concert ‘ was more 
superlatively beautiful than either of 
the two that Mme. Galli-Curci has 
given in two preceding seasons. Mme. 
Galli-Curci has taken a valuable hint 
or two from some of her fellow and 
sister artists, and she has learned to 
extend that show of comradeship, of‘ 
friendly informality, that American 
audiences like  surpassingly well. 
Gone was all trace of reserve, of un- 
easiness, that marked her first con- 
cert two years ago particularly, and 
in its place was an earnest desire to 
please, to sing just what her andi- 
ence wanted her to sing, to make her. 
art warm and vital with human sym-. 
pathy. Mme. Galli-Curci was not 
even above a sly bit of humor in one 
or two of her songs, ard the audience 
was made rapturously happy thereby. 

Those who had come to the concert 
to hear Mme, Calli-Curci sing her fa- 
mous high E were satisfied early in the 
concert. The concert abounded in pro- 
digious technical feats, and yet Mme, 
Galli-Curci never performs them with 
a “see-what-I-can-do” display, such as 
so many artists, even the great ones, 
seem to be doing, unconsciously or not. 
Dne has no excuse for considering the 
spectacular powers of the singer, for 
they are never made spectacular, but 
Only the lustrously pure quality of 
tone, musical and ringingly true right 
up to the gossamer note that rivals in 
pitch the highest harmonic of the vio- 
lin. Here is a voice so buoyant that it 
seems almost to rise and fall of its own 
volition, swelling and diminishing with 
no thought of effort, satisfying every 
notion of what perfect singing should 
be . a voice, indeed, that is already his- 
toric, | 








To hear Mme. Galli-Curci sing the 
“Ah Fors e Lui” from “Traviata” is to 









regret having ever heard it sung by 


anyone else. Mme, Galli-Curci makes it 
what it should be. a reverie, a half. 
melancholy meditation of a girl who has 















xperienced a new 8 Asation in 
sel ye ing Galli-Curci ane it in ?. 
way. Then the sudden transition of 
mood comes with the “Sempre yemrage 
aria’ which is not sung as a grim a 
tempt to drown out the teen 
to rise to a pitch of hectic enerey, ¥ : 
the sole determination to achieve t 4 
high note at the end and hurl it ae 
at the audience. The dramatic a | 
of the text was made just as smoo F 
just as musical, just as true to the moo : 
of the aria as the andante passages a 
the beginning, in the Galli-Curci inter- 
prétation, and yet the climax thrilled as 
Ise oh the programme did. 





nothing e 
| This no perhaps the high point of the 
| concert. 


Mme. 
or .kher other operatic numbers ; 
apace sang “Thou Charming Bird,” 


, hers 
an aria just made for such a voice as me ad 


eet inal 


from the otherwise trivial opera, 
" ‘elicien David. It was 
Pearl of Brazil,” by Fe BP 


flute accon:paniment. 
as some critics say, in 
Mme. Galli-Curci’s voice to deviate ving 
the pitch, surely“ it was not in ne" - =. 
tion, for the flute and the voice, follo 
ing each other through tortweus passages, 
teeroed simost as one. For the final num- 
ber was the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia,” an- 
other aria that ge while as Mme. 
3 > n s ° ' 
“— Ser pe Mme. Galli-Curcé revealed. 
an interesting catholicity of taste, rangivg 
from old Efgtish to modern Spanish. “Vy 
Lovely Celia’ and “Who'll Buy My Laven- 
dar” were dainty bits suited to open the 
programme, ‘and then came “Loheure Ex: 
quise” by Hahn, “Que jet oublie” by Tuck- 
stone, “Breathe Gently, My Song, by 
Liszt, in French, and “La Partida, an at- 
mospheric number iu Spanish by _—_. 
It was in her songs that Mme. Galli-Cure 
revealed her art. in legato, in pianissimo, 
in’ delicate expressiyeness. For her last 
group she sang “Don’t Come in Sir,” oy 
Scott; “Like the Rosebud,” by Frank ha 
VYorge, another Americsn, and “The Little 
Relle of Sevilla,” a musical number by her 
pianist, Homer Samuels. She was prodigal 
in singing extra numbers and at the end 
sat down to the piano and sang “Hove, 
Sweet Home,” in her own individual mau- 


sung with 
is any inclination, 
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511 Fifth Avenue 
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The first concert of the Furlong series 
was held in Convention Hall last night, 
when Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci was heard 
sn recital, assisted Ly Manuel Berenguer, 
flutist, and Homer Samuels, planist. Mr. 
Furlong has been bringing the leading sing- 
ers of the world-to Rochester ever since his 
initial venture as an impresario twenty 
years ago, the star on th eoccasion being 
Adelina Patti. She was known as the 
greatest coloratura soprano of her time, 
and hundreds of Rochesterians were unable 
to find room in the Washington Rink to 
heap her. Last night history seemed to re- 
peat itself. Galli-Curci is undoubtedly the 








greatest coloratura soprano of these days 





—indeed, there are those who say of any 
day—and there were hundreds unable to 
secure tickets for her concert. 

Convention Hall was all too small to hold 
the crowd that had come to Msten to the 
phenomenal young prima donna. The ausll- 





.ence overflowed on to the stage, barely 
leaving room for the piano and the singer. 
Standing room at the rear of the hall was 
not despised, 

Galli-Curci had been heard in Rochester 
on two occasions. Every year she gains 
new admirers and the old ones remain loyal. 
Her triumps in this country, in her native 
Italy, in Spain and in South America are 
now well-know and she may know that 
her place in the hearts of Rochester music- 
lovers in a very real one. Every one of 
her numbers was greeted with enthusiasm; 
after the three great arias she was re- 
called again and again. At the conclusion 
of the program it Was an insistent audi- 
ence that kept making her return and bow 
her acknowledgments, until she graciously 
‘seated herse?f at the piano and cang, as 
only a Galli-Curci could sing, one verse of 
“Home, Sweet Hame.” 

_ The program of last night was remark- 
| able in that it included: three of the most 
famous numbers for coloratura sopranos, 
the cavatina from “Traviata” “Charmant 
Oiseau” from “La Perle du Bresil,” and 
the mad scene from “Lucia.” Very ap-! 
propriately Mme, Galli-Curci sang them in’ 
this order. The “Traviata” selection was 
given in its entirety, including the andante, 
“Ah, fors’ e lui,” and the allegro, “Sempre 
libera.” The other two arias were sung 








with flute accompaniment. In the “Ah, 
fors’ e lui,” the magic of her wonderful 
voice and its almost unbelievable powers 
Were brought out to advantage, and she 
took the high EB, which some musical writer 
says hangs suspended in the air, without 
effort. In the “Sempre libera” the liquid 
quality of her tones was astonishing and 
the dazzling display at the end ‘left the 
auditors breathiess. 

In the selection from “La Perle du 
Bresil” the artist was civen the opportunity 
to imitate the songs of the birds in the 
beautiful duet between flute and voice. 
Cadenza followed cadenza, each one marked 
by the greatest purity of tone and flex!- 
bility. It was in the famous mad scene, 
however, that her marvelous virtuosity was 
shown. Here again was a duet of the 
voice and the flute, ending with a tril so 
long sustained and with such crescendo 
power that one does not wonder at Calll- 








— 











Curci’s place in the front rank of the 
world’s singers. 
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| List of Artists: | 
~ Galli-Curci 
Frances Alda 
Mary Garden 
Carolina Lazzari 


Charles HacKett 
= Rudolph Ganz 
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John McCormack 
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Universities Popularizing Music Throughout Kansas 


Colleges Have Become the Centers of Art Activities—Low Admission Prices Helping to Spread 
Love of Music in State—Bands and Orchestras, Municipally Supported, Being Found- 
ed—Work in Topeka, and other Kansas Towns | 











T OPEKA, KAN., Nov. 1.—Music will 

dominate the life of Kansas people 
the season of 1919-1920 as it has never 
done in the past. As a relief from the 
strain of war times the people, rich and 
poor alike, are turning to music as a sol- 
ace. This awakened interest, instead of 
cooling as the months went by, has 
gained in power until now the citizens of 
the Sunflower state are clamoring for 


music and demanding to hear the world’s 
great artists in their home auditorium. 

Managers predict that this season will 
be the best the state has ever known. The 
people are prosperous, there is plenty of 
money in circulation, interest in music 1s 
intense and the demand for concert se- 
ries is unusual. The number of pianos 
and talking machines has increased enor- 
mously with the result that a knowledge 
of music among the average citizeus 15s 
much more extensive than it has ever 
been in the past. So in dozens of towns 
throughout the state, preparations are 
being made on an extensive scale to fur- 
nish musical entertainment of high mer‘t 
and at prices which will enable all class- 
es of persons to attend. The managers 
realize that opportunity is at hand and 
the fact that most of the series will be 
presented at popular prices is of vital 
importance to the future musical devel- 
opment of the state; it means that the 
record to be established this year prob- 
ably will be exceeded next season and 
will be exceeded in the future. Once 
the people of the state really become 
music fans the future of the better class 
music can be counted on with certainty. 

To a large extent it has been the col- 
lege towns in Kansas which have built 
up musical appreciation. The state owes 
a great debt to the musicians who have 
had this work in charge and who are con- 
ducting it now. This season these col- 
lege towns are taking the lead in bring- 
ing famous artists to the state. With 
Kansas University at Lawrence, taking 
the lead other schools and colleges which 
are co-operating in this work are: Hays 
Normal, at Hays; Bethany College at 
Lindsborg; Kansas State Agricultural 
College at Manhattan; Manual Training 
Normal at Pittsburg; Cooper College at 
Sterling, the Kansas State Normal and 
the College of Emporia at Emporia; 
Kansas Wesleyan at Salina, Baker Uni- 
versity at Baldwin, Washburn College at 
Topeka University and Fairmount col- 
lege at Wichita and Ottawa University at 
Ottawa. Southwestern University at 
Winfield also plays a considerable part 
in this work. - ; 

Throughout the state cities are taking 
increased interest in music. The com- 
munity singing idea has spread rapidly 
in the state and has taken.a great hold 
upon the people. Many bands, supported 
in part at least by tax levies, have been 
organized in the smaller cities through- 
out the state. In others, bands have 
been organized and supported by popular 
subscriptions. The number of bands in 
Kansas has increased enormously within 
the last two years. ; 

Under the urge of the music depart- 
ment of the various colleges, orchestras 
and choruses have been formed in many 
towns. These organizations are well 
patronized and have all been successful 
from a financial point of view. Concerts 
are given during the winter and spring. 
Church choirs are more and more devot- 
ing themselves to the offering of difficult 
works and making a success of it. Mu- 
sicians of great ability are being at- 
tracted to Kansas because they realize 
that the state is alive to music and they 
see such wonderful opportunities for mu- 
sical development. All these things have 
worked together toward accomplishing 
results utterly unexpected two years ago. 

The fact is that Kansas is having a 
musical rebirth. A new era in music is 
being ushered into this middle western 
region and Kansas is not alone receiving 
the benefit from it. Another factor, 
which has accomplished much is the work 
of the Kansas Federation of Women’s 
clubs. The federation has taken a great 
deal of interest in music. It has a spe- 
cial department devoted to the subject 
and the formation of music clubs, music 
study clubs and community music. Under 
its supervision district and state music 
contests were held the last year at which 
contestants were chosen for interstate 
contests among amateurs. All forms 
of music are given attention but chief in- 
terest perhaps centers in its cultural 





value to the growing generation. The 
development of the community sing, how- 
ever, has been given great impetus by 
the club women who have fostered the 
plan whenever opportunity afforded. 
‘They have also strongly supported the ef- 
forts of local managers in bringing art- 
ists to the state, have acted as patroness- 
es to home talent productions and gener- 
ally exerted an influence in their com- 
munities looking toward better music 
for more people. 


Music in the Prisons. 


The community singing idea has heen 
taken within the walls of the state re- 
formatory where it has worked a mira- 
cle among the inmates and has resulted 
in the doing away with armed guards 
except for routine duty. Conditions im 
the reformatory have improved wonder- 
fully and the morale of the prison is giv- 
en as one hundred per cent plus. 


Other Kansas Music. 


In a brief way the musical plans of a 
number of Kansas towns and cities are 
set forth below: In Lawrence; Kansas 
University, the artists’ course includes 
Frieda Hempel, soprano; Flonzaley 
string quartet, Dec. 11; Percy Grainger, 
pianist, Jan. 13; Reed Miller, tenor, Feb. 
5; Jacques Thibaud, French violinist, Feb. 
24; Emilio de Gogorza, Spanish Ameri- 
can baritone, March 11. A famous or- 
chestra late in April. M_-uathly concerts 
are given by the facult, of Kansas Uni- 
versity Fine Arts department; concerts 
by various musical organizations of the 
school, as chorus, orchestra, glee clubs 
and quartets. Dean Harold Butler, di- 
rector. 

- In Hutchinson, Kan., there is the an- 
nual Hutchinson spring jubilee, commun- 
ity sings once each month in Convention 
hall; concerts by a municipal chorus. 

The artists’ concert series comprises 
two concerts by Sousa’s band; Paul Alt- 
house, Marie Rappold, the Cherniavsky 
trio and others not yet contracted for. 
The course is managed by festival as- 
sociation, Henry S. Zinn, manager. 

Salina, Kan., Kansas Wesleyan Uni- 
versity has regular concerts of members 
of the faculty of the University; con- 
certs commemorating the birthdays of 
famous composers; two operas, to be 
produced by local talent, a spring festival 
at which the oratorio, “St. Paul,” will be 
given; frequent programs by numerous 
bands, including the Municipal or How- 
ell’s Boys’ Band. A concert series may 
be arranged later. Ernest L. Cox is di- 
rector of Wesleyan University. 

_ Pittsburg, Kan. State Manual Train- 
ing Normal, Walter McCray, musical di- 
rector, announces spring music festival; 
frequent concerts by faculty members : 
band concerts; community singing; ar- 
tists’ concert series for which only the 
American Syncopated orchestra, Mme. 
Noe and Sergeant Campbell, have. been 
booked. Other artists will be secured 
later. Dean G. W. Trout is in charge 
of the series. 

At Lindsborg, Kan., Bethany College 
continues bi-weekly faculty concerts 
throughout the fall and winter, directed 
toward the annual musical festival week 
in the spring at which “The Messiah” 
will be given. All effort of the year is 
directed toward this production and 
training begins immediately when school 
opens. Special attention is given this 
year to Bach choral work. Pablo Cas- 
sals, Spanish ’cellist, is the only great 
artist as yet engaged for this festival, 
although a number of others will be con- 
tracted for later. An artists’ concert 
course consists of Harold Proctor, tenor; 
Czecho-Slovak orchestra, the Scheur 
Concert company of the Minneapolis 
Symphony orchestra and Rudolph Reu- 
ter, Chicago pianist, and others. Hag- 
base Brase _* ae pono. 

mporia, Kan., College of Emporia 
D. A. Hirschler, dean and director, ya 
faculty and students’ concerts; annual 
spring musical festival; a series of fac- 
ulty concerts and organ recitals by Dean 
Hirschler. The college has one of the 
finest music buildings in the state, with 
twenty-four modern studios, classrooms 
and a recital hall seating about 500 with 
a beautiful auditorium built on the Goth- 
ic style, seating 1,000. The auditorium 
has a stage sixty-six by forty feet. It 
is probable that a series of artists’ re- 
citals will be arranged later. The Kan- 
sas State Normal college, at Emporia, 
Frank A. Beach, director, the All-Kansas 
high school music contest held in the 
spring in connection with the Spring Mu- 


sic Festival, directed »y Mr. Beach, will 
be held. An artis’-’ concert series will 
include Arthur "!.Jdleton, bass _bari- 
tone; Emma Noe, contralto, Chicago, per- 
formance by the San Carlo Opera com- 
pany and a recital by Mischa Elman, vio- 
li ist. Normal talent will present “Eli- 
jah”’ and “Martha.” A unique two-part 


eee 





program, with original music, will be 
presented by the Men’s Glee Club. Fac. 
ulty concerts will be frequent. The Plum) 
Memorial hall will seat 2,000. In con- 
nection with musical features Mr. Beach 
will bring Maude Adams and May Rob- 
son here this fall. 


Music at Baldwin, Kan., Baker Uni- 
versity, of which Marvin D. Geere is di- 
rector, will feature a music festival; 
concerts throughout season by the college 
chorus, glee clubs and men’s and wo.- 
men’s quarters; a special artists’ series 
consisting of Barney Reilley, baritone; 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, pianist; Ar- 
thur Middleton, Metropolitan Opera; 
Reed Miller and Nevada Van Der Veer; 
the Cherniavsky trio and Electa Gifford, 
colorature soprano. 

RAY YARNEL1L.. 








Leo Braun Reopens 
His Vocal Studios 
In New York City 














Leo Braun, Noted New York Singing 
Teacher and Operatic Coach - 


_After a short vacation in Maine, after 
a long and strenuous season, Leo Braun, 
teacher of voice and répertoire, has re- 
opened his studios in the Metropolitan 


Opera House, New York. 

Last season his services as vocal teacher 
and coach were in such demand that by 
working even from early morning until 
late in the evening he found he could 
not make time for the constantly increas- 
ing number of students. He was com- 
pelled to resign his post as conductor with 
the Society of American Singers early last 
Spring, and devote himself entirely to 
teaching. 

Mr. Braun was fortunate last season in 
having many pupils studying operatic ré- 
pertoire in addition to tone placing and 
voice production, and he took advantage 
of this opportunity by forming operatic 
ensemble classes, which proved to be po- 
pular, and of great value to all participat- 
ing. Owing to the many applications re- 
ceived, these classes are being continued 
this season. 

Among Mr. Braun’s pupils are:—Leola 
Lucey, now filling a country-wide tour 
booked for her by the Edison Phonograph 
Co.; John Merkyl, who played the lead- 
ing role in Hammerstein’s ‘‘Sometime,’’ 
last season at the Casino, and is engaged 
this year for the leading tenor part in 
‘“The Magic Melody’’; Carmela Ponselle, 
the sister of Rosa Ponselle of the Metro- 
politan; Helen Donohoe with the Society 
of American Singers; Nonette, prima 
donna with ‘‘Somebody’s Sweeheart;’’ 
Yolanda Pressbury with ‘‘The Love 
Mill’’; Hazel Washburn with ‘‘ Ziegfeld 
Follies’’; Louis Spaulding with ‘‘Glori- 
anna’’; Kathryn Yates, Minerva Cover- 
dale, and Adelaide Mesmer. 





Huge Chorus Rehearsing ‘‘The Messiah’’ 
For Fort Worth and Dallas 


FORT WORTH, Tex., Nov. 1,—Commu- 
nity singing in this city and surrounding 
county is bearing fruit in the formation of 
hugh chorus, containing 1000 voices which 
will sing The Messiah’’ at the Coliseum dur- 
ing Christmas week. This is to be an inter- 
community chorus, augmented by a chorus 
from Dallas, which is the nearest large city. 
Bost Fort Worth and Dallas will contribute 
at least 500 singers, and oratorio will be 
given on consecutive nights in both cities. 
The Lions’ Club of Fort Worth has agreed 





a 


to underwrite the Fort Worth performance, 
The director of the chorus will be Carl Venth 
who is already holding rehearsals every 
Tuesday night. The Fort Worth Symphony 
Orchestra will be reassembled for this oe- 
casion, the permanent re-organization of the 
orchestra, which enjoyed nearly three years 
of success under Carl Venth just prior to the 
war, is hoped for. 

C. GN, 





ROSEN WINS GREAT 
OVATION IN BUFFALO 


Violinist Makes Triumphant Local Début 
—Leo Ornstein Also Scores 
in a Recital 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 31.—Max Rosen, 
violinist, made his initial appearance be- 
fore a Buffalo audience the evening of the 
28th. His program numbers included a 
Concerto by Nardini, Concerto in D Minor 
by Wienaiwski and numbers by Scarlatti- 





* Franko, Chopin-Kreisler, Kreisler, his own 


composition entitled Romance, and ‘‘La 
Soirée des Spectres’’ by Victor Kiizdé dedi- 
cated to Mr. Rosen and played from MS, 
No violinist of recent years has received the 
ovation that was given this young player by 
the large audience, which thundered applause 
and shouted bravi, compelling him to return 
many times to bow his acknowledgements 
and to add to the taxing program six en- 
cores. The outstanding impressions made on 
the discriminating hearer are his prodigious 
technical equipment, his lovely tone and his 
well-balanced expression. It was an even- 
ing of triumph for the young player and of 
unalloyed delight to his auditors. In 
Frederick Persson, Mr. Rosen had an ac- 
companist of the first rank. This was the 
third of the Burton series of concerts. 


Friday evening, Oct. 24, Leo Ornstein 
gave a recital under the auspices of Goold 
Brothers, local representatives of the 
Ampico piano player. Mr. Ornstein played 
Beethoven’s Sonata ‘‘Appasionata’’ and 
numbers by Chopin, Liszt and Debussy, as 
well as his impressionistic ‘‘Chinois.’’ That 
Mr. Ornstein is en rapport with modern 
music was evinced in his playing of such 
compositions, and that he makes them inter- 
esting and beautiful mu&t be admitted. His 
playing ef Debussy’s ‘‘Reflets dans 1’Eau’’ 
was exquisite. The Ampico reproduced 
some of Mr. Ornstein’s records, after he had 
played them. Mr. Ornstein was recalled 
many times and gave several extra numbers. 

A local chapter of the Organists’ Guild 
has been established here with the following 
officers: Dean, Dewitt Coutts Garrison; 
vice-dean, Seth Clark; secretary, Mrs. Louis 
J. Bangert; treasurer, Edna Springborn; 
librarian, Agatha Bennett; auditors, Wil- 
liam J. Gomph and William ie . 





— 














Emily Lawler Bridges 


Emily Lawler Bridges, wife of Dr. H. C. 
Bridges, died at the Woman’s Hospital, New 
York, on Nov. 3. Under her name of Emily 
Lawler, Mrs. Bridges was well known as 4 
church and concert singer. She was 4 
member of the Rubinstein Club. 





Kathleen Van Rensselaer Coats 

After a brief illness, Mrs. Kathleen ‘a 
Rensselaer Coats died at her New te 
home, aged fifty-six, last week. She was . 
daughter of Edward Kyle, the flautist, wh? 
accompanied Jenny Lind during her tour 0 
America, and was herself an accomplishe 
musician. 
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BODANZKY CONDUCTS 
SCHUBERT ‘SEVENTH’ 


Ernest Bloch’s ‘‘Winter- 
Spring’’ Also on Program at 
the Third Concerts 


Arthur Bodanzky grossly miscalculated 
the capacities of his New Symphony Or- 
chestra when he included in the program 
of the third pair of concerts Wednesday 
evening and Friday afternoon of last week 
Schubert’s C Major Symphony. More 
than any of the classic symphonies this 
vodlike work requires a flawlessly adjusted 
i hestral ensemble, an impeccable fusion 
of choirs, a transparence and a minute 
perfection of euphony to illuminate the en- 
rapturing tints and half-tints in which 


Schubert has colored his ideas. And fur- 
ther the mighty symphonic lyric has a 
potent elemental rhythmic basis that ad- 
mits of no enfeeblement in its execution 
and 10 precious experimentation of ‘‘read- 
ing.’’ Both of these fundamental consid- 
erations went by the board last week. It 
was the dullest, most unedifying presenta- 
tion of the symphony the writer has ex- 
pericnced, one that gave an infernal rather 
than a heavenly aspect to Schubert’s 
lengths. At neither of the previous con- 
eerts have the crudities of the New Sym- 
phony exhibited themselves so pitilessly or 
the .eed for a reconstitution of the band 
been so forcibly illustrated. Mr. Bodanz- 
ky’s interpretation was mannered and ar- 
bitrary in the violence of its contrasts, its 
elongations of tempi and aberrations of 
rhytim. 

Ernest Bloch’s twin tone-poems, ‘‘ Hiver- 
Printemps,’’ followed the symphony. 
Familiar by*now, these early written mood 
pictures require little fresh valuation. 
Beautiful, eloquent, superb of facture, 
they are, however, no longer representative 
of the mighty creator of the ‘‘Israel’’ 
Symphony and the viola suite. Foothills, 
these, and nothing more to the rugged 
and fissured peaks of the matured crea- 
tions. Mr. Bloch was cordially applauded 
at the night performance. The program 
closed with David Stanley Smith’s ‘‘ Price 
Hal’’ Overture. Local concert-goers heard 
this piece of incarnate futility several 
years ago. m Fi Fs 








Brooklyn Artists Give Concerts for 
Bowery Mission 


Under the direction of Kathryn Platt 
Gunn, violinist, an enjoyable Hour of Music 
was given at the Bowery Mission on Oct. 21. 
The artists for the evening included Maude 
Douglas Tweedy, dramatic soprano; William 
H. Henningsen, baritone; Ethel Watson 
Usher, accompanist, and Kathryn Platt 
Gunn, violinist. An attractive program 
featured violin solos by Miss Gunn, ‘‘On 
Wings of Song,’’ by Mendelssohn; Drigo- 
Auer Valse Bluette; Kreisler’s ‘‘La 
Gitana,’’? and Eddy Brown’s Rondino. Miss 
Platt was long applauded anda gave encores. 
Miss Tweedy, in a rich voice, gave two Old 
English songs, MacFadyen’s ‘‘Inter Nos’’ 
and Beach’s The Year’s at the Spring, with 
Several encores. Mr. Henningsen was en- 
joyed in several numbers and Miss Usher 
proved herself a competent accompanist. 

Of interest is the plan of Miss Gunn and 
Miss Tweedy to present joint programs; 
with Miss Usher as accompanist, several en- 
gagements already having been booked. 

; A. 7. B. 





May Peterson Delights Columbia, 8. C. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., Nov. 3.—May Peter- 
son, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, scored at her recital at the High 
School auditorium on Oct. 29. The recital 
was given under the auspices of the Colum- 
bia Afternoon Music Club, under the man- 
agement of F. L. Brown. Miss Peterson’s 
tadient personality and beautiful voice com- 
bined to make her arias by Mozart and Mass- 
enet, her French, Swedish and Russian song 
groups and her American songs thoroughly 
enjoyed. She was received with great favor 
and encored. 





University Extension Society Plans Series 
for Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 27.—The Univer- 
sity Extension Society announces an elab- 
orate series of Thursday evening concerts to 
€ given in- Witherspoon Hall and one con- 
cert at the Academy of Music by the re- 
cently organized University Extension Sym- 
Phony Orchestra, at which a feature will be 
Singing by the audience. Albert N. Hoxie, 
ormer director of music at League Island 
Navy Yard and director of the Liberty 
Chorus, will have charge of this new organ- 
wation. He has surrounded himself with ar- 
tists well known to Philadelphia music 








When Mobs Take A Hand In 
Stopping German Operettas 











Fnovws vy Press Liiustrating Service 


Police Rounding Up a Mob Near the Lexington Theater 





Photos by Press Illustrating Service 


Keeping the Crowd Out of Reach of the Goritz Forces 


AT a brief conference the day on 
which a Supreme Court Judge ruled 
that German’ operetta should not be given 
in New Ycrk until peace was ratified, the 
directors of Otto Goritz’s Star Opera Com- 


pany decided to abandon its season. At 
first it was proposed that the company 
give its operettas partly in English, with 
the principals singing the German text, 
but this idea was dropped. 





lovers. The concertmaster, Emil F. Schmidt, 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, will . be 
assisted by John K. Witzemann, formerly 
assistant concertmaster of the orchestra, and 
the first ’cellist, William A. Schmidt. The 
instrumentalists are almost all former mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia ——. 





Singer Sues for Lost Career 


Mrs. Beatrice Bowman Flint, daughter of 
Francis C. Flint, an attorney, who previ- 
ously to his death in 1884 had been for 
man yyears the music critic on the New 
York Sun, recently filed suit against the 
estate of her stepfather, Frederick Mead, 
who died about a year ago. Mrs. Flint 
seeks to recover $50,000 damages for hav- 
ing been deprived of a musical career and 
for a legacy of $32,752, which sum her 
brother and each of her two sisters got under 
Mr. Mead’s will. In explaining how she 
lost the opportunity for a musical career, 
Mrs. Flint states that in her younger days 
she was a coloratura soprano of great prom- 
ise, but gave up her study at her step- 
father’s request and because of his promise 
to provide for her. 





Grace Anderson Opens New Studio 


Grace Anderson, the New York vocal 
teacher and coach, has opened new and 
larger studios at 216 West Fifty-sixth 
Street. 


Beatrice MacCue Gives First of Three 
Recitals 


Beatrice MacCue, the New York con- 
tralto, gave the first of a series of three 
recitals at her New York studio on Nov. 
5. With the exception of French songs by 
Pfeiffer, Rabey, Massenet, two songs by 
Sinding and del Riego, Beethoven’s 
‘*Faithful Johnnie’’ and Secchi’s ‘‘ When 
Two That Love are Parted,’’ Miss MacCue 
devoted her program to the compositions 
of American composers. 


These included songs by Gerald Arthur, 
James H. Rogers, C. B. Hawley, Harriet 
Ware, Campbell-Tipton, Jules Jordan, A. 
Walter Kramer, J. W. Metcalf and 
Charles Gilbert Spross. Miss MacCue was 
in admirable voice and sang the program 
with fine skill, showing very praiseworthy 
interpretative ability. Ralph Douglass 
played the piano accompaniments for her 
ably. 





Richards Hale To Appear in ‘‘Aphrodite’’ 


Richards Hale, the young American bari- 
tone who was introduced last season to the 
New York public by his teacher, Oscar 
Saenger, in Mr. Saenger’s production of 
‘‘The Marriage of Jeannette,’’ at the 
Selwyn Theater, New York, has been en- 
gaged by Comstock and: Gest for their pro- 
duction of ‘‘Aphrodite’’ at the Century 
Theater. 


BILTMORE PROGRAMS 
OPEN AUSPICIOUSLY 


Mme. Galli-Curci, James Stan- 
ley and Winston Wilkinson 
Heard At First Musicale 


The keen interest which is felt in the 
Biltmore 





Friday morning musicales was 
shown on Nov. 7, when an audience that 
taxed the capacity of the grand ballroom 
heard the first program of the present sea- 
son. R. E. Johnston, who has in charge 
the Biltmore musicales, has led his audiences 
to expect musical fare of a high order and 
the result has been unprecedented demand 
for seats for this season’s series. 

On the progra mFriday were Mme. Amelita 
Galli-Curci, who appeared in New York for 


the second time that week; James Stanley, 
basso, and Winston Wilkinson, violinist. 
Mme. Galli-Curci sang the ‘‘Caro Nome’’ 
from ‘‘ Rigoletto,’’ the Bishop ‘‘ Carnivale 
di Venezia’’ with flute obligato by Manuel 
Berenguer, and songs by Liszt, Hahn, Chapi 
and Samuels, revealing once more the quali- 
ties of voice that have made her the idol of 
those who worship at the shrine of Colora- 
tura. Homer Samuels was at the piano for 
Mme. Galli-Curci. 

James Stanley’s singing again gave proof 
of the fact that he brings intellect and a 
well-trained to the demands of his programs. 
Widor’s ‘‘Le Plongeur’’ was splendidly 
sung. Mr. Stanley’s diction is admirable 
and one would go far to hear a more per- 
fect singing than his ‘‘ Danny Deever’’ and 
‘*The Road To Mandalay.’’ Of late the 
latter song has not appeared on so many 
programs as one might wish. Mrs. Elanor 
Stanley was the basso’s accompanist. 

Winston Kilkinson belongs to the group 
of violinists who are not afraid to feature 
the compositions of Americans on their 
programs. For this, as well as for his excel- 
lent playing, Mr. Wilkinson deserves a full 
measure of praise. Volpe’s ‘‘Chant d’- 
Amour’’ and Samuel Gardner’s ‘‘In the 
Canebrake’’ were in his first group, which he 
followed later with Volpe’s arrangement of 
the ‘‘Little Fish’s Song’’ of Arensky, and 
the Sarasate ‘‘Gypsy Dances.’’ Mr. Wilkin- 
son is gaining preceptibly in style and dis- 
played a full round tone of much warmth. 
Marie Maloney provided excellent accom- 
panists for the violinists. 

M. 8. 





PRESIDENT WILSON’S 
FAMILY HEARS HEMPEL 





Diva Faces Brilliant Assemblage at Initial 
Smith Concert of Ten Star Series 
In Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 10.—Mrs. 
Francis Bowles Sayre, who has been at 
the White House for several weeks, occu- 
pied the Presidential Box at the National 
Theater last Friday afternoon at the 
Frieda Hempel concert. Margaret Wilson, 
Mrs. Bolling, Miss Bolling, Mrs. E. C. 
Brown of Atlanta and Miss Brown were 
also in the party. Mrs. Marshall, wife of 
the Vice-President, was the guest of Mrs. 
Thomas F. Walsh in her box, Mrs. 
Thomas F. Bayard and Mrs. J. A, 
Dougherty also were with Mrs. Walsh. 

Miss Hempel, who is a great favorite at 
the Capitol, opened the Ten Star Series 
which T. Arthur Smith is presentin gat the 
National Theater. The house was sold out 
and there were many seats on the stage. 
The prima donna was given a reception, 
and the audience would not leave until 
she sang ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.’’ 





Women’s Philharmonic Society Holds 
Opening Meeting 


The Women’s Philharmonic Society held 
its opening musicale in its new studio 807 
Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon, Oct. 
25. Elizabeth Topping, pianist, played the 
Bach-Tausig D Minor Toccata and Fugue 
G Major Rondo, D Flat Nocturne and A 
flat Ballade Beethoven’s and Chopin’s and 
was enthusiastically received. Hubert Lins- 
cott, baritone delighted the audience with 
his singing of ‘‘Eri tu’’ from Verdi’s ‘‘Un 
ballo in Maschera,’’ a group of French and 
Italian songs by Fauré and Hue, followed 
by several songs in English by Roger Quil- 
ter, Fay Foster, and Eastwood Lane, in 
which he was accompanied by Elmer Zol- 
ler. Mrs. Leila H. Hannes, the society’s 
president, is active these days in getting 
subscriptions for the orchestra and a ecard 
party in aid of the fund will be given at the 
residence of Mrs. William Croxton, on the. 
afternoon of Thursday, Nov. 13, Mrs. David 
Graham is chairman of the reception com- 
mittee; Mrs. Lelia Troland Gardner, hostess, 
and Serge Rachmaninoff, guest of honor. 
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Salzyédo Harp 


Ensemble 


Ecclesiastical in its dignity, educational in its 
purpose, alluring in its charm, positive in its ap- 
peal, —in fact the outstanding touring novelty 
of the advancing musical season. One tour en- 
tirely booked, a second one now closing. 





A novel type of concert was that given by the 
Salzedo Harp Ensemble. Admirable results, both in 
interpretation and in technique, combined with fine 
balance and enchanting effects of nuance, were at- 
tained.—New York Sun. 


The audience expressed its enthusiasm not only 
with decorous clapping of hands, but in shouts, roars 
and insistent demands for more.—New York Globe. 


What the harp can do outside its inclusion in an 
orchestra was well established. In short, the En- 
semble is an organization well trained and well 
directed.—New York Tribune. 


The Ensemble is entitled to a place among the 
most delightful and artistic musical organizations 
heard in New York.—New York American. 





CARLOS SALZEDO has appeared seven times 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, twice with the 
New York Symphony. 
this season with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
in Chicago and Milwaukee. 


He is to appear three times 


Exclusive Direction 


Catherine A. Bamman, 53 West 30th Street 
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Joint Tour of East and Middle West, Feb.-March 1920 
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Povla Frijsh 


Individual as a Japanese print, aristocratic as 
a. Fragonard panel, mystic as a Mona Lisa, 
majestic as a sculptured Victory,—the art of 
this great mistress of song is the “Comedie 
Humaine” in music. Available in recital or with 
Salzedo Harp Ensemble. 





So strong is her individuality that every song 
seems to be fully realized. . . Her vivid style 
never once had anything theatrical in it; all was 
kept within the limits of lyrical art.—London Times. 


Her voice is admirably produced and managed, 
supple and wholly under the control of a high musi- 
cal intelligence; and Mme. Frijsh accomplishes re- 
markable things with it in the way of interpretation. 
She can express a great variety of emotion, passion 
and sentiment.—New York Times. 


She interprets, and as no other man or woman 
who visits our concert halls. When she is absent 
there is none to take her place, not merely because 
she is a beautiful_woman to look upon as she sings, 
but because she perceives life deeply, vividly, poet- 
ically.—Boston Globe. 





POVLA FRIJSH has appeared five times with 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, twice with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, four times with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, twice with the Minneapolis 
Orchestra, once with the New York Philharmonic, 
this season twice in Boston with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


New York City 


Danish Soprano — - 
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Lucy Gates comes from a stock that has never 
taken “‘No” for an answer. It zs essentially an 
American quality, and when it ts allied to one of 
the loveltest voices in the world and a piquant per- 
sonality of outstanding charm it can be dépended 
upon to “‘eet over” 100". Only a few dates left for 
the season of 1919-20. Heaclusive direction of 
Catherine _A. Bamman, Fifty-ThreeW est T hirty- 
Nanth Street, New York City. 
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Gunster Follows 
New York Recital 
With Western Tour 














Frederick Gunster, American Tenor 


Frederick Gunster, the gifted tenor, 
whose recent New York recital won him 
high praise, gave a recital at Berlin, N. H., 
on Oct. 22, singing French, Italian and 
American songs. The recital was under 
the auspices of the Women’s Club. His re- 


cital on this occasion was notable, each 
group being applauded enthusiastically 


and many encores being demanded. 
Mr. Gunster’s recital engagements for 
November 


take him to Chicago and to 





several cities in Wisconsin. His season’s 
engagements include dates from Canada to 
the South, and numerous points in the 
Middle West. 





Elman Plays to Capacity House At 
Brooklyn Sunday Concert 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Nov. 8.—Mischa 
Elman played to a very enthusiastic audi- 
ence which filled the opera house of the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 2. His program was prac- 
tically that of his Hippodrome concert in 
September, opening with the Handel D 
Major Sonata, which he executed in polished 
style. -The Ernst Concerto in F Sharp 
Minor, followed by the Bach Chaconne for 
violin unaccompanied, completed the heavier 
numbers offered. Two groups of charming 
shorter pieces won the usual delightful re- 
sponse from his hearers. lBruch’s ‘‘ Kol 
Nidrei’’ and the Sarasate. ‘‘ Caprice 
Basque’’ completed the program, while 
many encores were added at the insistence 
of the gathering. Mr. Elman’s playing was 
up to its usual high standard. Josef 
Bonime was accompanist. he Si B. 





A Son Arrives in the Household of Mme. 
Nana Genovese 


Mme. Nana Genovese, the operatic con- 
tralto, formerly of the Manhattan Opera 
Company, who in private life is Mrs. 
Nazareno Gazzale, is receiving the congratu- 
lations of her many friends in the profession 
upon the advent of a son, born Oct. 3. Mme. 
Genovese insists that this latest addition to 
her family is already showing remarkable 
evidences of vocal possibilities. The little 
chap was christened Joseph Edouardo on 
Oct. 17, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Paterno act- 
ing as god-parents. 





Carolyn A. Alchin in San Francisco 


Carolyn A. Alchin, the theorist and au- 
thor of works on theoretical subjects, who 
has been located in Los Angeles, is spend- 
ing the winter in San Francisco. Miss 
Alchin addressed the Alameda County 
Music Teachers’ Association at its last 
meeting at Oakland on Oct. 30. She has 
accepted an invitation to speak at the 
state convention of the Oregon Music 
Teachers’ Association, which meets in 
Portland during the last week of No- 
vember. 
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has been engaged for a series of ten 
concerts by Mr. Bradford Mills who 
controls courses throughout Ohio and 
Indiana. He has appeared four times 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, three 
_ times with the Saint Louis Symphony, 
and twice with the New York Phil- 
In other words, in the 
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harmonic. 
estimation of those whose business 
itis to KNOW, heis “some” violinist. 


“He could impart much needed 
knowledge to many other violinists 
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who are some years his senior.” 


—Philadelphia Eve. Telegraph. 
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EXCLUSIVE DIRECTION OF 


CATHARINE A. BAMMAN 53 WEST 39TH STREET 





Alluring with no trace of suggestiveness. 
Brilliant with no hint of tawdriness. 
Vibrant with color and motion, such is the 


ADOLPH BOLM BALLET INTIME 


Touring South and Middle West, Spring, 1920 with the 


LITTLE 


Adolph Bolm is this 


season appearing with 
both the Metropolitan 


and Chicago Opera 


Companies. 


SYMPHONY 


George Barrere—Founder 


Known wherever the best in 
music is known for its elegance 


and its inimitable programs. 


Exclusive Direction 


CATHARINE A. BAMMAN 
53 West Thirty-Ninth Street 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Renaud Appears with Mary Garden in ‘‘Cleopatra’”’ at Paris’s Newest Opera House—Boito’s 
‘‘Nerone’? May Have Open-Air Performance at Verona Next Yéar— Henri Fevrier at 
Work on New Opera, ‘‘The Disenchanted Island’? — Director of England’s Bayreuth 
Advises Fellow-Composers to Establish Their Own Festivals 

















RADUALLY as the season begins to get 

under way the plans of Directors 
Ghensi and Duval of Paris’s new temple of 
opera—seven dollar opera, at that—Théatre 
Lyrique, otherwise the metamorphosed Vaud- 
grille, are becoming crystallized. 

Among the so-called ‘‘exotic allies and 
associates’’ engaged for guest appearances 
are Mary Garden, Maria Barrientos, Marie 
Kousnietzoff and Lydia Lipkowski—the last- 
mentioned has already made a number of 
appearances. Our Mary has been specially 
engaged for Massenet’s ‘‘Cleopatra,’’ in 
whicli her old Manhattan partner, Maurice 
Renaud, is playing ‘‘opposite’’ her. 

Martha Chenal, like Renaud, has gone 
over to the new institution from the Paris 
Opéra, while Fanny Heldy will be recruited 
from the Opéra Comique after she has 
‘‘ererted’’ for Paris the Gismonda of Henri 
Février. Geneviéve Vix, who has been sing- 
ing principally in Spain since her season 
with the Chicago Opera Company, is also to 
sing at the Théatre Lyrique. 

Director Ghensi claims to have discovered 


a new tenor of rare equipment at Barcelona. 
As yt he is making something of a mystery 
of his ‘‘find’s’’ identity, but he speaks of 


the voice as recalling that of Gayarre. 

The revised list of novelties now includes 
‘‘Le Seeret de Polichinelle’’ by Foudrain, 
‘‘Le Roi Candaule’’ by Alfred Bruneau, 
Samuel Rousseau’s ‘‘Tarass-Boulba’’ and 
Xavier Leroux’s ‘‘L’Ingénu.’’ Berlioz’s 
‘‘L’Enfanee du Christ,’’ well known to the 
Brussels opera public, and Debussy’s ‘‘La 
Demoiselle élme’’ should be particularly in- 
teresting features of the répertoire. 

That the Italian school is not to be neg- 
lected is evidenced by the fact that 
Puccini’s tryptich is to have its Paris prem- 
iére at the Thé&tre Lyrique and also that 
Zandonai’s early ‘‘Cricket on the Hearth,’’ 
Puccini’s ‘‘Manon  Lescaut,’’ Boito’s 
‘‘Mefistofele’’? and Catalani’s ‘‘La Wally’’ 
are all to be sung this season. 

The admirable Vanni Marcoux, returning 
from Buenos Ayres with a new garland of 
triumphs, is to have the name-part of 
‘‘Mefistofele.’? He will enter upon his en- 
gagement at the new institution on the 15th 
of this month an dremain there until the end 
of January. Then he will go over to the 
Opéra Comique to create the title-réle of 


Emile and Moreb’s ‘‘Lorenzaccio’’ for 
Director Albert Carré. 
* * * 
Plan Open-Air Production of Boito’s 
‘*Nerone’’ 
Still another project to produce the 
‘‘Nerone’’ of Arrigo Boito has_ been 


launched. For well-nigh forty years before 
the composer’s death, a patient music world 
had been waiting for the completion and 
promised production of this work, 
since Boito’s death, which left the scoring 
of the last aet unfinished, plans made to 
bring the opera to a hearing have amounted 
to nothing. 

Not long since, it was made known that 
Boito’s executor shad entrusted Arturo 
Toscanini with the task of completing the 
orchestration, and now negotiations are 
under way looking to a production of the 
novelty on an immense spectacular scale at 
the open-air Arena in Verona next Spring. 
or Summer. If this project materializes it 
i3 understood that Toscanini will be the 
director. 

* * * 


New Dramatic Soprano for Campanini 


An advance announcement of a Campanini 
engagement for next year has just been 
made in Italy. Irma Vigano, a young 
dramatic soprano in whom the Chicago 
director sees great promise in the future, 
has heen given a contract for five years 
with the Chicago company, beginning with 
the season 1920-’21. 

As yet she is at the outset of her career, 
hut she is to add to her répertoire and gain 
further practical exnerience in the interim 
before she joins the Chicago forces. 

” * * 


Widor and Février Have New Operas in 
the Offing 


New operas by two well-known French 
‘mposers are announced. Charles Marie 
Widor, the celebrated organist of Saint 
Sulphice, devoted a great part of his vaca- 
jon time to writing an opera entitled 
Nerto,’’ for which Maurice Léna arranged 


and . 


the libretto, based on an idea taken from 
Mistral. 

Then Henri Février, composer of ‘‘ Monna 
Vanna’’ and ‘‘Gismonda,’’ is said to be at 
work on a lyric drama to be known as ‘‘The 
Disenchanted Island,’’ Edouard Schuré 
being the author of thé book. ’ 

André Guilhard, on his part, has been di- 
viding his time between two such diverse 
fields as oratorio and the ballet. His new 
work of the former classification, ‘‘The 
Calf of Gold,’’ is to be performed by the 





composer. The report of his death in action 
has been recently confirmed. A comrade who 
was near him at the time he died says that 
the last words he spoke as he fell were: 
‘¢Thank God, they haven’t hurt my hands.’”’ 


* * * 
Make Your Own Festivals, Glastonbury 
Director Says to Composers 
Frankly admitting that the first of his 


reasons for organizing the Glastonbury Fes- 
tivals was to produce his own works, Rut- 


Finale of Act 1 from Pfitzner’s Opera “Palestrina,” produced lately at the Prinzre- 
a Theater in Munich; Insert shows the noted German Composer, Hans Pfitz- 


ner, as he looks today 


Société des Concerto du Conservatoire this 
month, while a ballet from his pen is to be 
produce dduring the Winter at one of the 
larger French opera houses. 

* * + 


Galeffi a ‘‘Guest’’ in Florence 


Before sailing for this country Carlo 
Galeffi, Cleofonte Campanini’s new baritone, 
filled a special engagement at the Pergola in 
Florence, in a series of performances of 
‘¢The Barger of Seville,’’ arranged for the 
first half of October. 

During this Autumn season at the Pergola, 
which will last until the 30th of this month, 
Zondonai’s new opera, ‘‘La Via della 
Finestré,’’ will be given its Florence prem- 
Wagner to Dante’s city, while ‘‘ Mefisto- 
fele,’’ ‘‘Andrea Chenier,’’ ‘‘Aida’’ and 
‘‘La Traviata’’ will complete the limited 
répertoire. 

* * * 
Organist Died Happy that His Hands 
Were Not Injured 


A touching illustration of the solicitude 
musicians who were at the Front felt for 
their hands is found in the case of Lieut. 
Herbert Matheson, an English organist and 


land Boughton urges other composers to 
take a leaf out of his book and establish 
their own festivals and festival schools. 
What he has to say on the subject in London 
Musical Opinion may contain a suggestion 
that will appeal to an American composer 
here and there. 

‘Tf other composers would only do some- 
thing similar,’’ writes the director of the 
little English Bayreuth, ‘‘they need never 
lack opportunities for the performance of 
their works, and we should be saved their 
periodical laments in the press. Through 
the length and breadth of Britain there are 
several hundred places needing a composer 
and his works. In London there is only a 
limited audience, largely consisting of other 
composers! Let them try the many small 
composerless places, and I will venture to 
promise them, not only a field for their 
works, but also the finest school of music in 
the world: to have to make music for a par- 
ticular people on definite occasions will de- 
velop a more effective technique than years 
spent with Cherubini’s counterpoint, Prout’s 
harmony, and Berlioz’s instrumentation. 

‘*Our Glastonbury Festivals have proved 
that British operas are possible, that the 


English language may be 4 beautiful and 
vocal instrument, and that there are a fair 
number of people in England who will go 
considerably out of their way to hear native 
works, ’’ 

The second object of the festivals, ‘‘to 
prove that a public exists for British musie- 
drama in the vernacular,’’ having been 
achieved, the third object is being assidu- 
ously pursued. It is, ‘‘to cause prople in a 
small, out-of-way town to make music, dance 
and drama out of the gladness of their own 
hearts,’’ 

This object, Mr. Boughton fels, is the 
most interesting and the fullest in. possibil- 
ities. ‘‘To make life in the country really 
alive is worth all the energy we can putinto 
it. The sociologists deplore the modern ten- 

yedento herd in cities. They point out the 

importance of agriculture and village indus- 
tries, and they often have some very useful 
suggestions to make, but we must make our 
own proposals for the salvation of the coun- 
tryside; and I think the Glastonbury Festi- 
val School in some measure meets the case. 
Every evening in the week, and most after- 
noons, during the greater part of the year 
theer is something doing which is not with- 
out interest to lovers of the arts; whilst for 
many a person who is not already aware of 
the wealth of beauty existing in sound and 
color and movement, our work is the very 
gateway of joy.’’ 

Here is the program of work for the Win- 
ter now coming on: 

‘*On as many Sunday evenings as can be 
provided for, there will be tree concerts. On 
Monday evenings, David Scott, the parish 
organist and a splendid fellow, has_ his 
choral classes; while we, to avoid clashing, 
confine our work to chamber music. This 
accustoms the local instrumentalists to study 
better music than they would otherwise do. 

‘*On Tuesday and Fridays the children 
will rehearse their Christmas ballet—a sort 
of pantomime in dance form throughout— 
nad the grown-ups practise the nativity play, 
a musical setting of the old Coventry mys- 
tery. 

‘‘On Weanesdays we have a madrigal 
choir, which is making a very thorough 
study of the Elizabethan madrigalians in the 
splendid edition of Dr. Edmund H. Fel- 
lowes. This choir has also to study some of 
the Bach church cantatas and specimens of 
modern British unaccompanied choral music; 
but the madrigals are our chief work, as we 
set out to try and recover something of the 
old musical spirit which put England at the 
head of European music in the early part of 
the seventeenth century. 

‘*Thursday is given up to Daleroze Eur- 
hythmics. On Saturday afternoon there is a 
class for drawing; costume and scenic decor- 
ation. During the Winter their chief task 
is the production of a series of wall decora- 
tions dealing with the Arthurian legends. 
On Saturday evenings there is an experi- 
mental class for dancing, as we are bent on 
producing a real British ballet. Once we 
have discovered the right road this class will 
meet more often—if necessary, daily. 

‘*Events will apparently force us to pro- 
eofssinalize a sort of stock company for 
touring; but it is not intended that the 
social value of the work shall be spoiled. In 
fact, everything goes to prove that perform- 
ances are actually better when we manage to 
preserve a holiday spirit during the actual 
studies. The amateur musicians are so keen 
that the professionals have no chance of 
getting stale.’’ 


* * * 


Landon Ronald Introduces First Elgar 
Symphony in Paris 

On the invitation of Camille Chevillard, 
Landon Ronald recently ran over to Paris 
from London to conduct one of the concerts 
of the Lamoureux Orchestra. The London 
musician took advantage of the opportunity 
to do a little propaganda work for British 
composers by putting Sir Edward Elgar’s 
first symphony on the program—it had never 
been given in Paris. 

Chevillard will be kept so busily occupied 
at the Opéra this year that he will not be 
able to give as much time as formerly to the 
Lamoureux concerts; consequently, he has 
invited a number of guest conductors to 
share the orchestra concerts with him. 
Ronald was one of these, and others are 
André Caplet, Vincent d’Indy, Guy Ropartz, 
André Messager and Paul Vidal. 


* * * 


One of Lady Gregory’s Irish Plays 
Becomes an Italian Opera 

An Italian version of an Irish tale made 
into an opera by an English composer is to 
be produced in Milan in December. It is a 
one-act work entitled ‘‘Bubbole’’ by Hubert 
Bath, the book bein gan Italian librettist’s 
adaptation of one of Lady Gregory’s Irish 
plays. The story is said to be without love 
interest and to be tragi-comie in that a great 
tragic climax is suddenly dissipated, making 
way for a comic ending. 

A number of other short operas are also 
to be produced during the two months’ sea- 
son—organized by an Italian syndicate and 
Mr. Bath is writing on two additional ones 
on the syndicate’s invitation. J. L. H. 
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CLAXTON SEES COMING OF THE 
GREAT NATIONAL SCHOOL 








11 §. Commissioner of Education 


Ue 


Wants Central ‘Conservatory To 
Supplement Music Work in the 
Nation’s Schools 


Pp. CLAXTON, the United States Com- 
P missioner of Education, delivers the 
following message to the readers of MusicaL 


AMERICA: 

‘‘T am glad to have an opportunity to say 
through the columns of the special fall issue 
of MusicaAL AMERICA @ word of congratula- 
tion to the people of the United States on 
the newly awakened interest in music in 
school and in community. 

‘‘The great interest in community sing- 
ing now manifest will no doubt react on 
music in the schools. Both have educational 
value of a high order. 

‘<Tt is to be hoped that music may very 


goon find its way into all our schools, both 
public and private, as an essential part of 
their work, and that courses in music may 
be offered in a much larger number of our 
colleges and universities. 

«These should be supplemented by a great 
National Conservatory of Music, with suf- 
ficient income to do the work for which so 
many of our young men and women go to 
other countries. ’’ 


P. P. CLAXTON. 





P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education 








Heifetz Again Distinguishes Himself in 
Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 1, 1919.— 
Jascha Heifetz gave his initial concert of 
the sexson here on Monday night to a huge 
audience that made a record for the Acad- 
emy of Music. His lack of pose, his perfect 
poise, his freedom from mannerisms and 
affectation and his marvellous technique all 
shone out brightly again as on the two other 
occasions when he appeared before a Phila- 
delphia audience. His program while not 
particularly distinctive, was knit into a kind 
of distinction by the unifying forces of his 
personality and technique. Among his big 
numbers were the César Franck Sonata, the 
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Bruch Fantasie, the ‘‘ Ronde des Lutina’’ of 
Bazzini, D’Ambrosio’s Serenade, a Dvorak 
Slavonie Dance and a ‘‘Perpetuo Moto’’ by 
Cecil Burleigh. W. R. M 





Scotti Opera Company Scores In 
Altoona, (Pa.) 


ALTOONA, PA., Nov. 2.—Altoona had 
the opportunity of hearing a very fine per- 
formance of opera last evening, when the 
Scotti Grand Opera Company appeared at 
the Mishler Theater. The audience was 
one of the largest and most representative 
ever seen in this auditorium, including 
many interested patrons from nearby towns 
within a radius of fifty miles. The superb 
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Season 1918-19 


Triumphant Coast to Coast 


“To May Peterson thus tar belongs the honors ot 
Tacoma’s musical festivals. 
Stadium drew the biggest audience of the series and 
it was also the most enthusiastic.”” — The Post Intelligencer, 
Seattle, Aug., 3, 1910. 


Last night’s concert in the 
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the highest pitch of enthusiasm. The operas 
sung were Leoni’s ‘‘L’Oracolo’’ and Mas- 
cagni’s ‘‘Cavalleria.’’ In the former, 
Scotti, Florence Easton, Mario Rudolfi, 
Mary Kent, Charles Galagher and Louis 
D’Angelo were in the cast. Florence Easton 
was most winsome in the part of Ah-Yoe and 
won spontaneous applause by her beautiful 
singing. Mario Rudolfi and Mary Kent were 
exceptionally goo din the parts of Win-San- 
Luy and Hua-Quee. Altogether it was a 
very artistic performance. In “‘Cavalleria’’ 
the leading réles were sung by Francesca 
Peralta, Romeo Boscacci, Jeanne Gordon, 
Mary Kent and Milo Picco. The Santuzza 
of Peralta was a very fine interpretation. 
Carlo Peroni conducted the operas, and too 
much praise cannot be given him for the way 
in which he handled the orchestra. 
R. C. 8. 





OPERA CHARMS OKLAHOMANS 





Chicago Association Draws Audience 
From Entire State 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., Oct. 31.— 
Though the attendance at the engagement of 
the Chicago Opera Association at the Fair 
Ground auditorium, Oct. 24 and 25, was 


large, the support of the general public of 
Oklahoma City was lacking. People from 
all over the State came to the city for the 
three performances, and the hotels were in- 
adequate to accommodate the visitors. The 
reason given by the guarantors for the lack 
of local support is that the auditorium is 
not a desirable place for such productions, 
and the erection of a new and more con- 
venient auditorium, nearer and more accessi- 
ble, is being strongly advocated by the 
business men of the city. 

Rosa Raisa won her way into the hearts 
of the Oklahomans with her performance of 
Aida, and Miura, the little Japanese 
soprano, captivated the matinee crowd as 
Butterfly. She was supported by De Mette, 
who was enthusiastically received, sharing 
equal honors with Clarence Whitehall as 
Sharpless. 

To give everyone an opportunity to -have 
a taste of the opera festival at the last mo- 
ment, seats for ‘‘Tosca,’’ the last perform- 
ance, were sold at $1.00. Emmy Destinn 
and Bonci were scheduled for the leading 
rdles, but owing to illness the latter was 
unable to appear and Dolci was sub tituted 

and favorably received. 
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May Peterson 


Third Season Metropolitan Opera Co. 


New York 


art of Scotti aroused the large audience to 









Miss Cooper Leaves 
Dramatic Stage For 
Career As Singer 
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Lilian Kemble Céoper, Noted Actress, Who 
Is Now Winning Favor as a Soprano 


Lilian Kemble Cooper, the well-known 
young actress, who has won favor on the 
dramatic stage, appearing with Henry 
Miller, Emily Stevens, Ruth Chatterton and 
others, made a successful début recently as 
a singer in the new Raymond Hitchcock 
production, ‘‘Hitchy Koo,’’ in New York. 
Miss Cooper has been studying with Oscar 
Saenger for the last year and he has pre- 
pared her for a singing career which prom- 
ises to be even more brilliant than her 
achievements as an actress. She is said to 
be the possessor of a beautiful soprano 
voice, with which Mr. Saenger expects her 
to make a notable career. 





When the Musical Art Society gives 
the first of its two concerts of the sea- 
son in Carnegie Hall on Dec. 16, chief 
historical interest will be centered upon 
Palestrina’s ‘‘Magnificat’’ which Frank 
Damrosch has chosen for the program’s 
most conspicuous number. 
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September 24 — Marion, Ala. 


26 — Birmingham, Ala. 
29 — Greenville, S. C. 


October 3 — Cleveland, O. 
° 7 — Watertown, N. Y. 
” 9 — Hartford, Conn. 
” 10 — Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
12 — Boston, Mass. 
i 17 — Washington, D. C. 
20 — Chambersburg, Pa. 
ws 22 — East Liverpool, O. 
’ 24 — Akron, O. 
9 26 — Louisville, Ky. 
. 28 — Galesburg, III. 
283 — Rock Island, Il. 
Noveniber 3— Lincoln, Neb. 


5 — Kansas City, Mo. 
7 — Wichita, Kan. 
10 — Sioux City, Ia. 
12 — Sioux Falls, S. D. 
14 — Minneapolis, Minn. 
18 — Cincinnati, O. 
20 — Mansfield, O. 
23 — Indianapolis, Ind. 
24 — Toledo, O. 
26 — Ottawa, IIl. 
28 — Milwaukee, Wis. 


December 


“ 


February 


a3 
“é 


“cc 


March 
April 





1 — St. Louis, Mo. 

3 — Greenville, Miss. 

5 — Jackson, Miss. 

8 — Atlanta, Ga. 
10 — Meridien, Miss. 
12 — Springfield, Mo. 
15 — Murphysboro, IIl. 
17 — Boone, Ia. 


4 — San Francisco, Cal. 
6 — Sacramento, Cal. 
10 — Stockton, Cal. 
11 — Oakland, Cal. 
13 — San Jose, Cal. 
15 — Fresno, Cal. 
16 — Visalia, Cal. 
22 — Long Beach, Cal. 
24 — Los Angeles, Cal. 
26 — Santa Barbara, Cal. 
29 — Pasadena, Cal. 


13 — Tucson, Ariz. 
16 — Bisbee, Ariz. 
18 — Douglas, Ariz. 
20 — El Paso, Tex. 


— Middle West 
— East 














Frank LaF orge at the Piano 
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Events Scheduled by Numerous New Organizations Add to Staggering Musical Schedule of the Metropolis—Newcomers Include 
Bodansky’s New Symphony, and Beethoven Association—Americans Only Will Be Featured in New Course—Damrosch, 
Stransky and Schindler Forcester To Offer Many Novelties—Chamber Music Shows Amazing Growth—Great Festival 








Colossal Volume of Concerts on New. York’s 
Calendar Heralds Epoch-Making Post-War Season 





Will Be Staged By Oratorio Society in Spring 
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HERE is, perhaps, less difference be- 
tween the aspect of the New York 
concert season already upon us and 
last year’s than earlier consideration 


might have presaged. 

It is true that the exigencies that 
operated at the corresponding hour a 
twelve-month back are no longer in 
force in the same measure or character. 
In the early days of last November the 
great conflict was touching upon its 


end. And yet uncertainties of many 
sorts beclouded the prospect. To all 
intents the conditions that dominated 
the ensuing winter were still war con- 
ditions—or, at all events, very far from 
those of a normal peace. Manifestly 
it should be possible to confront the 
present year with a greater equanimity 
and an assurance recalling the time be- 
fore the world changed. And yet it is 
not. Poursuivants -of musical happen- 
ines have still to watch and pray. We 
are besct with dire combustion and con--. 
fused events. A state of fierce tensity 
and revolutionary: unrest operating por- 
tentously from day to day makes it im- 
possible to discern what the morrow will 
brine forth. Withal there is promise 
of abundance. The success of its pur- 


veyance rests upon factors whose work- ~ 


ings no man can accurately previsage. 
There will be many concerts. There 
will be too many. Quantity in flagrant 
excess of caution and artistic propriety 
is the vicious legacy these days of one 
season to the next. The coming winter 
will be more crowded than the previ- 
ous one, which was bad enough in all 
conscience. Music-lovers receive even 
without fulfilling the Scriptural in- 
junction about asking. They are filled 


to surfeiting. but the gorging process. 


is resumed with ever-increasing implac- 
ability the ensuing season. We have 
need of a process of decentralization, 
such as was tried in France shortly be- 
fore the war. The smaller communities 
of the Middle West are starving for 
music—for something more than even 
their efficiently provident Monday Morn- 
ing Clubs and Friday Afternoon Clubs 
supply. But there is no prospect of 
such distribution of energies. Mean- 
while New York is luxuriously stuffed, 
after the manner of Strassburg geese. 
The process is costly and some one 
always loses money through it. And 
these are perilous times to lose money. 


Some of the Newcomers 


Saving these random reflections New 
Yorkers will be invited to contribute a 
larger portion of their store to the giv- 
ers of concert entertainment this win- 
ter than ever before. They are called 
upon to support a new orchestra. They 
are to receive more than th? usual num- 
ber of visiting organizatizns. One of 
the older orchestras vintu-ily augments 
the sum of its activities iy offering a 
new program in place oi the former 
afternoon duplication of the evening 
unction. 

The feverish business of Sunday 
afternoons is augmented by an “All- 
American” concert course and rumor 
Whispers of other new-fangled concert 
curiously out of place in New York. 

An association to perform the un- 
familiar works of Beethoven has arisen 
and enlists the services of distinguished 


artists, _The Hippodrome, formerly tol- 
erated for special or overflow events, 
how blossoms forth in the likeness of a 


concert auditorium of specifically demo- 
cratic attributes, with the regulation 
iniscellaneous evening concerts fortified 
Y Imposing names and a popular after- 
ee Symphonie series as well. All these 
Ings, together with the unrespited 
activities of choral and chamber music 
a of varied constitution, to say 
“e ‘ing of the semi-private events of 
. Sica] clubs, the number of which has 
‘n further increased by ructions that 
ave recently rent the ranks of one 
Nn, 

., it is likely that in certain quarters 
hettation will look to a noticeable 

th hge in programs as a consequence of 
© cessation of hostilities. Some no- 








tion of this fact is derivable from the 
growing insistence that German music 
be presently reinstated. It is a curious 
commentary upon the scope of popular 
observation. Except among the song 
recitalists there has been little effort 
to discontinue German music at any 
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smoothed by previous revivals of the 
vastly inferior Mahler and Bruckner. 
A Bruckner symphony, for that matter, 
appears among the Philharmonic prom- 
ises. If the truth were faced without 
fear or foolishness it would probably 
be found that a vast number of irre- 

















































































































(Photo by Charlotte Fairfield) 


On Left: Walter Damrosch, Conductor, Symphony Society of New York; on Right: 
Josef Stransky, Conductor, Philharmonic Socicty of New York 


time, despite the abandonment of the 
contemporary men, and in the face of 
the stage-managed hysteria that was 
generally motivated by elements quite 
other than patriotic. 

In New York none of the orchestras. 
gave over their Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Liszt or Wagner, 
while the choral societies cultivated as 
ever their Bach, Handel and Mendels- 
sohn and the chaniber musicians, the 
pianists and violinists remained serenely 
indifferent to the sacrificial frenzies of 
operatic or concert warblers. It is thus 
needless to commend instrumental per- 
formers of one species or another for 
doing what they have done right along. 

On the other hand little is said con- 
cerning the resuscitation of the work 
of Strauss, the contemporary most 
missed. Perhaps the way will be 








proachably American concert-goers pre- 
ferred “Don Juan” or “Death and 
Transfiguration” to all of Bruckner’s 
nine symphonies put together. 


Plenty of French Music 


On the other hand there will prob- 
ably be French music in copious supply. 
The French Government, which has in- 
stituted a very extensive and energetic 
propaganda for musical home products, 
can be depended upon to see to that 
and for all the hue and cry about the 
tyranny of Teutonic musical domination 
there have been for years more Ameri- 
can composers readier to make obeis- 
ance to French models. than to any 
other. Gallic composers and composi- 
tions have friends and champions with- 
out end here. Nor are the Russians un- 
cared for. Furthermore the impetus 
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and encouragement given to Americans 
through the events of the past few years 
will hardly be allowed to languish and 
die at present. 


The Philharmonic’s Record 


To the orchestra, as the outstanding 
cultural factors of a music loving com- 
munity, must be accorded first consider- 
ation. And among local orchestras the 
New York Philharmonic may be given 
the precedence incident to age and lofty 
traditions, not to speak of other splendid 
qualities for which the organization 
stands distinguished. The orchestra’s 
seventy-eighth year—its ninth under 
Josef Stransky’s leadership—will be in- 
augurated at Carnegie Hall on the even- 
ing of Nov. 13. There are twelve Thurs- 
day night and sixteen Friday afternoon 
functions, four Saturday evenings and 
twelve Sunday afternoons. Abandoning 
its previous policy the orchestra will 
dispense with repetitions of the same 
program and offer on Fridays a differ- 
ent and independent bill, which amounts 
practically to a dozen events more than 
in previous seasons. 

The Orchestra itself has been aug- 
mented. This unusual amount of prep- 
aratory work is due to the fact that 
the number of important revivals and 
novelties on the programs prepared 
by Conductor Strsnsky is greater than 
ever before. The new compositions which 
will be featured early in the season are 
works by Viteslav Novak and Bernard 
Rogers. Novak has a niche of his own 
among the younger Czecho-Slovak com- 
posers. The Philharmonic will play his 
tone poem, “In The Tatra Mountains.” 
Mr. Rogers is a member of the editorial 
staff of MUSICAL AMERICA. His 
composition, “To The Fallen,” a work 
recently completed, will be the first of 
the many American works selected for 
presentation by the Philharmonic, to be 
played by the. Orchestra this season. 
Other novelties are Ravel’s “Valses 
Nobles et Sentimentales,” Lazzari’s 
“Effet de Nuit,” Moussorgsky’s “Une 
Nuit Sur Le Mont Chauve,” Sibelius’ 
“Historic Scenes,” Alfven’s “Rhapsody 
Midsommervarka,” Roger  Ducasse’s 
Scherzo, “Le Joli Jeu de Furet,” Kallini- 
koff’s symphonic poem, “Le Cédre Et 
Le Palmier,” Alfven’s Symphony in D 
Minor, and Josef Stransky’s “New 
Symphonic Songs.” 

New American works in addition to 
those mentioned include Carpenter’s 
“Concertino,” Chiaffarelli’s “Overture,” 
McKinley’s “An Indian Summer Idyll,” 
Grainger’s “The Warriors,” Riesenfeld’s 
“Romantic Overture,” and Jacob’s 
“Fiesta in Monterey.” Still other com- 
positions which are novelties to Philhar- 
monic audiences include the American 
Loeffler’s “Le Mort De Tintagiles,” 
Dvorak’s Third Symphony, Bruckner’s 
Eighth Symphony, and Florent 


(Continued from page 35) 
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No. 1—Percy Rector Stephens, Conductor, Schumann Club; No. 2—Kurt Schindler, Conductor, Schola Cantorum [Photo (c) Un- 
derwood & Underwood]; No. 3—Arthur D. Woodruff, Conductor, University Glee Club [Photo by The Phillips Studio]; 





No. 4—Walter Henry Hall, Conductor, Columbia University Chorus 
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Arthur Middleton 


The Great American Baritone 


“A singer so good that he is lonely in his class.”—-Chicago Tribune, April 16, 1919. 
“Unquestionably the greatest oratorio singer in America.”—Chicago Daily Journal, April 14, 1919. 





“His English diction ranks 
easily as the clearest on the 
concert stage of the day.” 
—Chicago Daily News, April 
16, 1919. 











“Arthur Middleton’s name 


alone should draw crowds.” 


-—Chicago Evening Ameri- 


can, April 16, 1919. 











“A MAN’S MAN AND AN ARTIST’S ARTIST” 


“By all odds the best singing thus far heard in Hart- 
ford this season was enjoyed to the full last evening. 
The singer was Arthur Middleton, baritone. There are 
male singers and male singers. Some of them are men 
and others are less easily classified. Arthur Middleton is 


pre-eminently a man, a virile, wholesome man, a man’s © 


man. He is a good fellow. It’s always fair weather 
when Arthur Middleton sings; and be his listeners many 
or be they few, they all get together in the contagion of 
his big nature and become good fellows whether or no. 


“Mr. Middleton is not only a man, and a good fellow, 
but he is more— much more. Arthur Middleton is an 
artist. He is an artist’s artist, but his appeal is to any- 
one who enjoys singing. There is no refinement, no 
charm in the art of song, foreign to his artistry. As an 
example and object lesson to young singers and students 
of singing, better a day of Arthur Middleton than a cycle 


of all the operatic maestros and prima donnas possible to 


mention. 


“Diction, phrasing, nuance were all managed with 
consummate skill and finesse. Perfect art concealed art 
— which is not a bad definition of artistry. From first to 
last Mr. Middleton’s performance was a pleasure without 
alloy.”—-Hartford (Conn.) Daily Times. 





FIRST HALF OF THE SEASON DATES 
Oct. 27 — Waco, Tex. 
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31 — Topeka, Kans. 


3 — Parsons, Kan. 
4 — Baxter Springs, Kan. 
6 — Shawnee, Okla. 

10 — Plainview, Tex. 

12 — Fort Collins, Col. 

14 — Kearney, Neb. 

17 — Ottumwa, Iowa 

18 — Emporia, Kan. 

24 — Manhattan, Kan. 


1 — San Antonio, Tex. 
2 — Houston, Tex. 
4 — Miami, Okla. 
5 — Baldwin, Kan. 
8 — Mexico, Mo. 
9 — Yates Centre, Kan. 
10 — Wichita, Kan. 
15 — Denver, Col. 
16 — Boulder, Col. 
17 — Pueblo, Col. 
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Colossal Volume of Concerts On New York’s Calendar 





Heralds Epoch Making Post War Season 
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(Continued from page 33) 


itt’s “Rhapsodie Viennoise” ; while 
eee the revivals, will be Liszt’s 
“Faust” | Symphony, Tchaikovsky’s 


a“ ed,” Rachmanioff’s Second Sym- 
te Brahm’s Double Concerto, and 
Foveral other classic and romantic com- 
positions which have not been heard for 
several seasons at Philharmonic con- 
“a complete list of assisting artists 
for the various series of Philharmonic 
concerts includes more than twenty of 
the leading instrumentalists and vocal- 
ists of the coming musical season. The 
violinists, _ Kreisler, Heifetz, Serato, 
Spalding, Rosen, Megerlin, Eddy Brown 
and Sescha Jacobsen will all be heard 
with the Philharmonic. The pianists 
include the familiar. names of Rach- 
manino’, Grainger, Novaes, Godowsky, 
Samaro?, Ganz, Rosita Renard, and 
Edwin !jughes, as well as that of the 
newcomer, Moiseiwitsch, who will ar- 








this city. A concert at the Hippodrome, 
e series of performances for music 
students in co-operation with the Brook- 
lyn Commercial High School, and an- 
other group under the auspices of the 
New York Evening Mail (all at nomi- 
nal prices), make up the full quota of 
the Philharmonic’s contribution to con- 
certs for the people. 


Mr. Damrosch’s Forces 


The New York Symphony Orchestra, 
under Walter Damrosch, will again di- 
vide its time between Carnegie and Ae- 
olian Halls. Eight Thursday afternoon 
and five Saturday evening concerts take 
place in the former, sixteen Sunday 
afternoons in the latter. For the young 
people Mr. Damresch has six Saturday 
afternoons in Carnegie and four Satur- 
day mornings in Aeolian. The person- 
nel of the band has undergone but few 
changes this year. George Barrére re- 
sumes his place after a season’s absence 
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-No. 1—Christiaan Kriens, Conductor of Kriens Symphony Club; No. 2—Max Jacobs, 
Conductor of Orchestral Society of New York; No. 3—Ernest Bloch, Conduc- 
tor, Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra 


rive in America shortly, after a series 
of European triumphs, to make his 
debut at a Philharmonic concert. 

A group of singers is also provided 
for in the programs of the Society. 
Rosa Ponselle, Greta Masson, Marguer- 
ite Namara and Margarete Matzenauer 
are the especially noteworthy artists in 
this group. 

In one sense an_ innovation, but 
actually only the logical evolution of 
an idea which has been for many years 
coherent to the purpose of the Society, 
are the “people’s concerts” to which the 
Philharmonic will devote a considerable 
art of its time this year. In its regu- 
ed New York concerts, the Society has, 
or several seasons, given over a por- 
tion of its seats to music students at the 
nominal fee of twenty-five cents, and it 
courses (a provincial term that sounds 
: Possible to subscribe to a series of 
Welve Philharmonic concerts (with ten 
of the regular soloists) for a price that 
bes to about thirty-seven and one- 
a cents a concert. This year the So- 

ety proposes to make a definite step 
wee in the movement to bring music 

In the means of the people. Four- 

2 people’s concerts are planned for 

batons winter, all of them under the 
n of Josef Stransky. 

LS mong the more important of these 

~ norte are three which will be given 

Ein cte auspices of the United Labor 
Ucation Committee. These perform- 


tes, as the name of their sponsor sug- 
will be given for the workers of 





as first flute. Engelbert Roentgen is 
back as second ’cello, George Possell as 
second flute. Robert Lindemann is the 
new first clarinet, and Louis Letellier 
a new member of the bassoon contingent. 

In addition to the standard répertoire 
Mr. Damrosch has novelties by French, 
English, Italian, Spanish, and American 
composers. These he brought back with 
him from his recent European tour. 
Important among the French novelties 
is the Third Symphony of Vincent D’In- 
dy, only recently completed, and bearing 
the subtitle “de Bello Gallico.” 

The list of soloists includes such names 
as Jascha Heifetz, Pablo Casals, Albert 
Spalding, Alfred Cortot, Rosa Ponselle, 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, Fritz Kreisler, 
Sascha Jacobsen, Lucy Gates, Henri 
Casadesus, Reinald Werrenrath, Sophie 
Braslau, Mischa Levitzki, Benno Moisei- 
vitsch, Percy Grainger, Ossip Gabrilow- 
itsch, Mischa Elman, George Barrére, 
Willem Willeke. 

Of these the children will hear Messrs. 
Gabrilowitsch, Levitzki and_ Kreisler, 
Lucy Gates and the Bohm Ballet Intime 
also appear. The afternoon concerts 
for the young folks occur Nov. 15, Dec. 
13, Jan. 3, Jan. 31. The morting ones 
Nov. 8, Dec. 27, Jan. 10, and Feb. 7. 


The New Symphony 


The New Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Arthur Bodansky and organized 
on the co-operative principle, has al- 
ready given two of its ten pairs of 
Carnegie Hall concerts. The founders 


of the orchestras, having experienced a 
change of heart with regard to its musi- 
cal policy after the first concert last 
spring (new and advanced music ignored 
by other orchestras was to have been 
favored above all other), the programs 
this year will, to all intents, parallel 
those of other symphonic organizations. 
The soloists engaged are Guiomar No- 
vaes and Messrs. Rachmaninoff, Kreis- 
ler, Bauer, Thibaud and Godowsky. The 
evening concerts, which began Oct. 9, 
are given on the following later dates: 
Oct. 23, Nov. 5, Nov. 26, Dec. 9, Dec. 28, 
Jan. 28, Feb. 25, Mar. 30, April 29; the 
matinée series— a repetition of the same 
> aati the afternoon of the next 
ay. 


Bostonians in the Gotham 


Pierre Monteux, who conducted the 
first pair of Boston Symphony concerts 
last year, is now sole leader of the Bos- 
ton organization. The New York con- 
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No. 1—Arnold Volpe, Conductor of 
Volpe Symphony Orchestra; No. 
2—Dr. Frank Damrosch, Con- 
ductor of Musical Art Society; 
No. 3—Victor Harris, Conductor 
of St. Cecilia Society 


Me. 


certs take place in Carnegie Hall on the 
Thursday evenings of Nov. 6, Dec. 4, 
Jan. 8, Feb. 5, Mar. 18, and Saturday 
afternoons, Nov. 8, Dec. 6, Jan. 10, Feb. 
7, and Mar. 20. 

It is understood that the memories of 
war will not affect the programs this 
year, except, perhaps, to bar living Ger- 
man composers. Wagner, at all ac- 
counts, whom Mr. Rabaud unreasonably 
barred last year, will be restored. For 
the-rest the programs maintain their 
usual catholicity. The practice of dis- 
pensing with soloists, which went into 
force some years ago, will be continued. 
It is claimed in some quarters that Bos- 
ton Symphony patrons deem the orches- 
tra in itself sufficient unto their com- 
plete enjoyment. 


Stokowski, and Ysaye Too 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, formerly 
a tentative, now regular visitor, plays 
this season on Tuesday evenings in Car- 
negie Hall instead of Tuesday after- 
noons, as last year. With Leopold Sto- 
kowski again the conductor, these events 
occur on Nov. 11, Dec. 2, Jan. 6, Feb. 10, 
and Mar. 9. 

For the first time since Eugen Ysaye 
assumed leadership, the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony will travel East. The Orchestra 
earned a_ sufficiently hearty welcome 
when it played in Carnegie Hall several 
years back under the baton of the notori- 











ous Mr. Kunwald. Mr. Ysaye is said 
to have developed it to a higher pitch 
of excellence. A concert in Carnegie 
Hall is scheduled for the latter part of 
November. 

Other orchestral events include the 
concerts of the Young Men’s Symphony 
Orchestra, under the great composer, 
Ernest Bloch; a series of Sunday after- 
noon symphony concerts directed by Ar- 
nold Volpe; the Sunday afternoon’s by 
Max Jacob’s Orchestral Society; a pos- 
sible concert or two by the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which, however, is 
planning to devote its principal energies 
to the road. 


The present is the sixth season of the 
Orchestral Society and the dates of its 
afternoon concerts at Aeolian Hall are 
Nov. 28, Jan. 18 and Feb. 29; as here- 
tofore an American composition will be 
performed at every concert. 

The Hippodrome concerts under the 
leadership of Mr. Volpe will occur on 

















alternate Sunday -afternoons and be 
something in the nature of the Stadium 
events last summer. The prices will be 
lower thar. ordinary concert charges and 
the programs will feature isolated move- 
ments of symphonies instead of the com- 
plete work. Gifted soloists will assist, 
though not high-priced stars. At the 
first concert—already given—Sascha Ja- 
cobsen, violinist, and Amparito Farrar, 
soprano, were heard. 


Chamber Music’s Growth 


The increase of chamber music acti- 
vities in New York is not one of the 
least astounding developments of recent 
years. Moreover, the term no longer 
connotes, as it seems long to have once, 
a complete predominance of string quar- 
tet, piano trio, and sonata functions. 
It has ramified handsomely and includes 
even wind instrument aggregations and 
harp ensembles. For these the enter- 
prise of sterling artists like Carolyn 
Beebe, George Barrére and Carlos Salz- 
édo must be thanked. 

Precedence of consideration falls na- 
turally to the purest form of chamber 
music, the string quartet, and to the 
Flonzaley Quartet, as the leading organ- 
ization of its kind in America today. Its 
subscription concerts occur in Aeolian 
Hall on the evenings of Nov. 25, Jan. 
20, and Mar. 9. It will, in addition, 

(Continued on page 37) 
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TRIBUNE 

Frederick Gunster appeared again last 
night at Aeolian Hall, and before a large 
audience deepened the impression he had 
left last year. Mr. Gunster is an artist to 
whom it is a pleasure to listen. He pos- 
sesses that rare trinity of virtures—taste, 
intelligence and temperament... He knows 
how to make a song interesting by tone 
color and by varied nuance of. expression. 
He can spin out a tone to a mere wraith of 
sound and yet make it tell; in short he is 
an unusual artist. 

His voice is pleasing in quality, and he 
produces it with rare ease and flexibility. 
Of his songs last night he was especially at 
home in the French group—in Rene Rabey’s 
“Tes Yeux,’ in Dupare’s ‘‘Lamento” and in 
Fourdrain’s ‘‘Madrigal,’ while he gave a 


group of Grieg, and especially the Nor- 
wegian composer’s “From Monte Pincio” 
with fine flavor. Among his American se- 
lections were songs by Kramer, Speaks, 
Horsman, Burleigh and Bartholomew. Mr. 
Gunster received the applause that was his 


due. - 
—Grenville Vernon. 





. AMERICAN 

Frederick Gunster, well and favorably 
known for oratorio singing, was heard by a 
large audience in a programme of. songs in 
Aeolian Hall last night. He proved anew 
his musicianliness and taste. 

Mr. Gunster possesses a tenor voice, of 
sympathetic and pleasing quality. He used 
fine discretion in selecting his programme, 
which consisted of nearly twenty songs. 
He sang with great charm, good style and 
an artistic appreciation of dramatic values. 

After an opening group of modern French 


songs he presented four delightful romances 
by Grieg and works by the American com- 


posers. 





MORNING TELEGRAPH 

Frederick Gunster, one of the most com- 
mendable tenors of the concert stage, 
pleased a large audience at Aeolian Hall 
last evening with his scholarly, sincere and 
sympathetic singing of a most diversified 
and charming program. 

His voice is of true lyric quality, with 
every evidence of careful training and in- 
telligent handling. His stage manner is 
dignified and graceful and his success with 
his audience was emphatic and well merited. 

Cesar Franck, Rene Rabey, Dupare, 
Fourdrain, Grieg and a number of English 
and American composers furnished the 


singer with a fine, if over-long list of lyrics. 





BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE 

Those who last evening braved the rain 
heard in Frederick Gunster’s recital at 
Aeolian Hall the first genuine song-recital 
of the year. Mr. Gunster is a young tenor 
who has been heard in New York in former 
years, but on no previous occasion did he 
manifest the finer qualities of the art of 
singing he disclosed last evening. He has 
much to give, much indeed that is character- 
ized by intelligence and musicianship. 

The meat of the recital was in the group 
of Grieg, and, on the whole, all four of the 
songs, given in English, received adequate 
interpretation from the singer. 














EVENING POST 


It speaks well for the taste of a vocalist 
as well as for his ability to guess what the 
public wants, to have him sing four Grieg 
songs, as Frederick Gunster did at Aeolian 
Hall last night. And they were not only 
Grieg—they were Grieg’s very best; “In the 
Boat,” “From Monte Pincio,” “A Swan,” 
and “‘Minstrel’s Song.” ‘Monte Pincio” has 
not been heard here since Clara Clemens 
sang it several years ago. There are rea- 
sons why most singers avoid it. Mr. Gun- 
ster fortunately had the equipment needed 
for mastering its difficulties and he thor- 
oughly entered into its spirit as he did into 
that of the other three Norwegian numbers. 

He has a good voice and knows how to 
use it, as he has had occasion to demonstrate 
heretofore. Yesterday he gave much pleas- 
ure to his audience also in French songs. 


—H. T. Finck. 





SUN 


Frederick Gunster, a tenor, who has been 
heard here before, gave a song recital last 
evening in Aeolian Hall. His programme 
included Cesar Franck’s “Panis Angelicus,” 
Rene Rabey’s “Tes Yeux” and many songs 
by American composers. 

The tenor delivered his list of songs 
with intelligence and a clear diction. In a 
group of four lyrics by Grieg, there was 
some excessive use of sentiment in his 
work, but in these songs generally, as in 


many others, his singing was marked by 
musical feeling and taste. 

Francis Moore played the piano accom- 
paniments admirably. The recital was 
heard by a large audience. 


—W. J. Henderson. 








wale 





GLOBE 


Frederick Gunster gave a song recita] in 
Aeolian Hall last evening to the’ evident 
pleasure of a large audience. Mr. Gunster’s 
singing was marked by intelligence, musical 
feeling and good taste. His clear enuncia- 
tion was particularly deserving of praise. 
It was a pleasure to note on his programme 
Cesar Franck’s’. beautiful song, ‘Panis 
Angelicus.” 





EVENING SUN 


A resolute audience sat out the thunder- 
storm last night in Aeolian Hall, and heard 
Frederick Gunster, the tenor, give a pro- 
gramme of modern songs—a group of Grieg, 
and others of French and American com- 
posing. Mr. Gunster sang pleasantly, and 


much in the same style in whatever lan- 
guage. His voice fitted comfortably into 
the hall, from every corner of which his 
excellent diction impressed itself. 
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TIMES 


Whenever an artist appears in Aeolian 


Hall with some ideas, some feeling for 
music, something of style, some well-con- 


trolled means of expressing them all, an 
added cheer is given to the early days of 
the oncoming musical season. Frederick 
Gunster made his contribution to it last 
evening in these particulars: a tenor not 
unknown to New York, who comes from the 
South. What he does is musical, finished 
as if in miniature; often elegant, and has 
sincerity. 

His group of French songs _ perhaps 
Franck’s ‘Panis Angelicus’” and Duparce’s 
‘“‘Lamento” needed a more full-throated de- 
livery, but he sang them, as well as two 
other lighter pieces, by Rabey and Four- 
drain, with skill and an appreciation of their 
essential significance. His group of Grieg’s 
songs was sung with taste and poetical 
feeling. Here and elsewhere Mr. Gunster’s 
phrasing was excellent and made itself 
felt as growing naturally-out of the musical 
substance of the songs, and his enunciation 
in the English translations was commedably 


clear. 


—Richard. Aldrich. 





HERALD 

If there is such a thing as a typical 
American tenor, Frederick Gunster, who gave 
a recital in Aeolian Hall last night, may 
safely be put in that class. The American 
relies upon refinement of style, an even, 
well controlled tone and a quiet yet a 
carefully executed characterization of the 
text. 

There was charm in his singing of a 
group of French songs. All were sung with 
a light, delicate touch, and all were well 
interpreted. 

And there was much to admire in Mr. 


Gunster’s singing of a group of Grieg Songs. 


Like many other Americans, he is not ex- 
pert in enunciating his own language. Some 
of his words were intelligible, but too many 
were not. The audience applauded him 


heartily. 





EVENING MAIL 
Before he sang it was hard to anticipate 
just what Frederick Gunster would do to his 
programme, made up almost entirely of 


familiar songs. His way is not completely 
new, but it is genial and comfortable and 
apparently ‘“understanded of the people.” 
Mr. Gunster’s voice is a lyric tenor of fine 
sympathetic quality; it is always pleasing. 
Last evening he was wholly artistic 
though perhaps too consciously so, in his 
opening French group. Later, when he 
interpreted negro spirituals of the more 
jazzy variety, he forgot art and himself 
so much that he captured his audience 
completely. They made him _ repeat 
“Standin’ in de Need of Prayer,” and sing 
some other encores besides. 
Two songs by Marshall Bartholomew 
were unfamiliar, and both had a fine, free 
touch of rhythm and harmony, clearly the 
expression of a sensitively musical nature. 
Mr, Gunster sang them with an enthusiasm 
which justified the personal dedication. 





BROOKLYN STANDARD - UNION 


Frederick Gunster, tenor, whose recitals 
are always of interest to lovers of song by 
reason of his clear diction and intelligent 
interpretations, made his first appearance of 
the season at. Aeolian Hall, Manhattan, last 
evening. French, Norwegian and American 
songs were featured on his programme, all 
of which were delivered. with a style: and 
sentiment that captured his audiences 
closest attention. 
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articipate in other events, such as the 


P ts of the new Beethoven Associa- 


concer 


i“ other quartets, the Letz and the 


rire, return for the third time to 
sae the field with the mighty Flon- 
zaley organization. The Letz Quartet 
plays on the evenings of Dec. 9, Feb. 3, 
and April 20, in Aeolian Hall. Hans 
Letz returned recently from a summer 
in France, bringing with him an assort- 
-f new compositions. Moreover, 


t of . : 
Fritz Kreisler’s A Minor Quartet, which 


the Letz players brought out last season, ° 


will again be conspicuous in their réper- 
toire, Mr. Kreisler having granted them 
the sole rights ef performances for the 
coming year. | , 

The Berkshire Quartet will be heard 
on Tuesday evenings, Nov. 18 and Jan. 
97, A new viola player, Emile Ferir, 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, replaces 
Louis Bailly. Hugo Kortschak, Jacques 
Gordon and Emmeran_ Stoeber are the 
other .members. Harold Bauer will be 
the assisting artist at the first concert, 
presenting in conjunction with Mr. Ferir, 
Ernest Bloch’s tremendous suite for viola 
and piano, which won the prize at 
Mrs. Coolidge’s recent Pittsfield chamber 
music festival. A further novelty to be 
given at the November concert will be 
Saint-Sacus new Quartet in G Major, 
first heard at the Pittsfield festival. 

The usual series of concerts of the 
Sinsheimer Quartet, Bernard Sinsheimer, 
first violin, will take place at Rumford 
Hall. Novelties at these concerts will 
be a string quintet by Frank Bridge and 
a trio for piano, violin and ’cello, by 
John Ireland. In the performance of 
chamber music requiring piano the Sin 
sheimers will be assisted by several pian- 
ists of note. 

With the Margulies Trio regrettably 
silent the Tollefsens and the Elshucos 
are the sources that provide music com- 
posed for piano, violin and ’cello, while 
a newly formed trio will put in an ap- 
pearance. The Elshuco Trio, which 
gained such favorable notice last year, 
has been reorganized. In place of the 
lamented Richard Epstein, the brilliant 
young Italian pianist, Aurelio Giorni, 
now occupies the keyboard. Reber John- 
son is the violinist, Willem Willeke the 
cellist. Concerts are scheduled in Aeo- 
lian Hall for the evenings of Dec. 8, 
Feb. 9, and Mar. 8. Trios by Schubert, 
Lekeu and Arensky make up the initial 
program. 

The admirable Tollefsen Trio, which 
today fills an important place in the 
city’s musical life, are offering among 
other things a new trio by the Italian, 
Amileare Zanella, another by Arthur 
Hinton and one by Lekeu. The first 
concert will be given at Aeolian Hall 
on Nov. 8. The dates of later appear- 
ances have not yet been made public. 

The New York Trio, which begins its 
career at Aeolian Hall, Monday evening, 
Dec. 1, is composed of the well known 
pianist, Clarence Adler; Scipione Guidi, 
concertmaster, and Cornelius Van Vliet, 
first ’cellist of the New Symphony Or- 
chestra. The three men have at one 
time or another been identified with 
chamber music organizations. Mr. Adler 
played with the Hekking Trio in Europe 
and the Hermann-Adler-Sturm Trio in 
Cincinnati. Mr.. Guidi did significant 
chamber music work in London and Mi- 

n. 

Lovers of variety in chamber music 

ve been indebted for four years to 
that enterprising artist, Carolyn Beebe, 
director of the New York Chamber Music 
Society, for the enjoyment of exception- 
ally Interesting music, seldom presented 
or the want of necessary interpreters. 
Intrenched today in an artistically un- 
assailable position, the Society enters up- 
on its fifth season. Three recitals will 

given in Aeolian Hall—on Nov. 1, 
an. 5, and Mar. 2. Classic and modern 
works divide the répertoire about evenly. 

asterworks long neglected because of 
i want of an organization to perform 
them, will figure as in past seasons on 

ISS Beebe’s programs. Among modern 
Productions the works of two Americans 
i and prominent. These are Deems Tay- 
“ty ‘Through the Looking Glass,” 
Which has already been received ‘with 
talons a new composition by the same 

ented writer called “Portrait of a 
Sn y ; and a quintet for winds by Leo 
of eeey of Chicago, unquestionably one 
— most gifted of the younger Ameri- 


The Beethoven Worshippers 


Mention is here in. place of a newly 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler. 





established Beethoven Association which 


. is giving six Aeolian Hall concerts (the 


evenings of Nov. 4, Dec. 16, Jan. 13, Feb. 
17, Mar. 16 and April 13). The mem- 
bers of the new association are the 
Flonzaley, Berkshire and Letz Quartets, 
as well as such other vocal and instru- 
mental artists as George Barrére, Harold 
Bauer, Pablo Casals, Henri Casadesus, 
Mischa Elman, Florence Easton, Leopold 
Godowsky, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Rudolph 
Ganz, George Hamlin, Fritz Kreisler, 
John McCormack, Margaret Matzenauer, 
Olgo Samaroff, Louis Svecenski, Jacques 
Thibaud, Willem Willeke, Eugene Ysaye, 


Frijsch is also announced for Aeolian 
Hall on Jan. 29. 

The quantity and character of the 
choral music to be heard in New York 
will be much the same as in the past 
few seasons. The Oratorio Society, the 
Schola Cantorum, the Musical Art So- 
ciety, the Schumann Club, the St. Cecilia 
Society and the lesser choral organiza- 
tions and clubs make abundant provision 
for ensemble singing of various kinds. 


Oratorio Society’s Festival 


The Oratorio Society, of which Walter 
Damrosch remains conductor, plans a 


to most, is a fertile musical treasury. 

The concerts of the Musical Art So- 
ciety, conducted by Frank Damrosch, 
will be given at Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of Dec. 16, and the afternoon 
of Apr. 3. At the first the Society will 
have the co-operation of the Société des 
Instruments Anciens. 


Some Notable Clubs 
The Schumann Club, conducted by 


Percy Rector Stephens, has concerts in 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of Jan. 19, 
and some unannounced date in April. 
The first will be another of those “Chor- 





Principals of one of the recent Mayor Hylan’s People’s Concerts given in Aeolian Hall. City Chamberlain, Philip Berolzheimer, 
the father of these concerts, is the second figure from the right.—Photo by International Film Service. 


“An organization of tnis kind is only 
possible,” says the prospectus, “when it 
is founded upon disinterested service in 
a common cause, and our love and rever- 
ence for the works of the great master 
provide the link which unites us. Our 
programs will be characterized by a 
variety which lies beyond the scope of 
chamber music concerts in general, and 
many compositions will performed 
which are rarely heard in public. As 
no financial interest whatever attaches 
to the scheme, we are not concerned in 
producing works especially calculated to 
attract audiences by reason of their 
popularity, our sole desire being to co- 
operate with each other in the rendering 





Carl Hahn, Conductor of the Newly 
Formed Euphony Chorus of New York 


of beautiful musie for the sake of our 
art alone.” 

Only one solo appearance is scheduled 
for the Société des Instruments Anciens 
which will be in America but twelve 
weeks this year. The time and place are 
not yet certain, though arrangements 
seem to favor the latter part of Novem- 
ber. On Dec. 16, the members of Mr. 
Casadesus’ ensemble appear. in conjunc- 
tion with the Musical Art Society in 
Carnegie Hall. 


A series of Concerts Intimes has been 
projected by Catherine Bamman for Sun- 
day nights during January and Febru- 
ary at the Little Theater, of which she 
has secured exclusive concert use. At 
this course will appear in conjunction 
the Little Symphony Orchestra and Lucy 
Gates; the Salzedo Harp Ensemble and 
Povla Frijsch; the Trio de Lutece; the 
Barrere Ensemble and Sascha Jacobinoff. 
Each will give two concerts. A concert 
of the Salzedo Harp Ensemble and Mme. 


new departure this season outside of 
its usual Christmas time “Messiah,” 
which will be given in Carnegie Hall on 
Dec. 30, with Frieda Hempel, Emma 
Roberts, Morgan Kingston and Frederick 
Patton. This is nothing less than a mu- 
sic festival of several days’ duration to 
be given in the Seventy-First Regiment 
Armory by the combined forces of the 
New York chorus and its Brooklyn and 
Jersey branches, the whole aggregating 
1,000 singers. There will be an orches- 
tra of 150. The concerts promise diver- 
sity in abundance. 

The first, on April 6, offers Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah” with Frieda Hempel, 
Merle Alcock, Edward Johnson and Louis 
Graveure, the soloists. Rachmaninoff 
will be honored on the evening of the 
7th, when the entire program is given 
over to his music. He will conduct a 
new cantata called “Springtime” and his 
new symphony “The Bells” (in which 
George Baklanoff, baritone, will be 
heard), besides playing his own C Minor 
Piano Concerto. Edgar Stillman Kel- 
ley’s oratorio, “Pilgrim’s Progress,” with 
a cast almost identical with the one that 
sang it at its Cincinnati premiére, re- 
ceives its first New York hearing on the 
evening of Apr. 9. The soloists are 
Mabel Garrison, Marie Sundelius, Julia 
Claussen, Lambert Murphy, Reinald 
Werrenrath, Henri Scott and Royal Dad- 
mun. An orchestral program, featuring 
Brahms’ Double Concerto, with Heifetz 
and Casals, takes place the following 
afternoon. Sophie Braslau, the contral- 
to, will sing. That evening will be cele- 
brated the fortieth anniversary of the 
initial American production of Berlioz’s 
“Damnation of Faust.” The dramatic 
cantata will be sung with Florence Eas- 
ton, Charles Hackett and George Bak- 
lanoff as soloists. The festival concludes 
the afternoon of Apr. 11, when the solo- 
ist will be Tetrazzini and the program 
miscellaneous one. 


The Schola Cantorum 


Augmented and strengthened by pro- 
fessionals the Schola Cantorum, under 
the leadership of the tireless and super- 
enterprising Kurt Schindler, will be 
heard twice in Carnegie Hall. On the 
evening of Jan. 21, there will be under- 
taken a program consisting of a Bach 
cantata and Mozart’s “Requiem.” The 
soloists will be Florence Hinkle, Merle 
Alcock, Lambert Murphy, together with 
a basso not yet announced. On Mar. 
24, Mr. Schindler’s propensities for mu- 
sical exploration will again be allowed 
full play. The program will be devoted 
to music from all the districts of Spain. 
Mr. Schindler has done music-lovers a 
vast service in acquainting them with the 
achievements of a nation that, unknown 


al song recitals” in which Mr. Stephens’ 
singers have several times distinguished 
themselves. The program consists of art 
songs, classic and modern, arranged by 
Deems Taylor for women’s voices. Also 
a group of six Italian songs in antique 
style by Stefano Donandy. In April, 
Mr. Taylor’s transcriptions of English, 
Irish, American, French, Basque and 
Armenian folk songs will be heard. Har- 
ry Reginald Spier is the club’s accom- 
panist. 

Victor Harris’ St. Cecilia Society will 
give three concerts. Two of these, in 
the Waldorf-Astoria ballroom, and for 
regular subscribers. The dates are Dec. 
17 and Mar. 23. A third takes place at 
the Washington Irving High School, for 
members of the People’s Symphony So- 
ciety. The membership of the club will 
this year exceed 125. Programs include 
first performances of works written es- 
pecially for the organization by Ameri- 
can composers—among them Edgar Still- 
man Kelley, Cecil Forsythe, the late Ed- 
ward Horsman, Bertram Fox and Victor 
Harris. In addition, of course, will be 
standard compositions from the litera- 
ture for women’s voices. 

An interesting season for the Rubin- 
stein Club is forecast by its president, 
Mrs. William R. Chapman. This is the 
club’s thirty-third year. As usual its 
functions will be given at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. Details of the season will be 
announced later. It has been arranged, 
however, for Mme. Galli-Curci to ap- 
pear at an afternoon musicale in Novem- 
ber. Mme. Alda sings at the first even- 
ing concert, Dec. 9; John McCormack at 
the Saturday afternoon musicale in Feb- 
ruary. Among others to be heard with 
the chorus of 150 under William R. 
Chapman’s direction are Hipolito Lazaro, 
Toscha Seidel and Rudolph Ganz. 

Lovers of Bach will rejoice that an op- 
portunity will be given this year to hear 
the glorious “Christmas Oratorio.” The 
work will be sung at Carnegie Hall by 
the Columbia University Chorus under 
the direction of Walter Henry Hall. In 
order to cope with the difficulties of this 
masterpiece, Mr. Hall has decided to 
utilize only such singers as pass a diffi- 
cult test as to their vocal qualifications. 


An All-American Series 


A new concert institution in the shape 
of an All-American Concert Course is 
announced by Gretchen Dick, who has 
obtained the Manhattan Opera House for 
the Sunday afternoons of Nov. 9, Nov. 
23, Dec. 7, Jan. 11, and Jan. 25. Fifteen 
native artists will be heard, three at 
each concert. The following artists will 
appear at the five concerts in the order 


given herewith: Werrenrath, Florence 
(Continued on page 39) 
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LYRIC SOPRANO - CHICAGO OPERA CO. 


IN CHICAGO - NOVEMBER TO JANUARY 








Engaged for Special Guest Performances in February 
‘With New Orleans French Opera Co, 





Engaged by New York Philharmonic Orchestra for 
Concert at Carnegie Hall, Feb. 6th, 1920. 





Engaged by Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra for 
Concerts in St. Paul, Dec. 18 - Minneapolis, Dec. 19 





Engaged for Spring Season at Opera Comique, Paris 
to Create Leading Role in Messager’s Opera 
“ La Forfaiture ” 
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Hinkle, Lester Donahue; Marcia Van 
Dresser, Rafael Diaz, Eddy Brown; 
Mabel Garrison, Emilio de Gogorza, Ed- 
ward Morris; Sophie Braslau, Lambert 
Murphy, John Powell; Amparito Farrar, 
Merle Alcock, Albert Spalding. It is ex- 
plained that the “American Concert 
Course” is not “anti-anything.” There- 
fore “its programs will be made up of 
the music of France, England, Russia, 
Italy and other Allied nations.” 

The Friends of Music will this year 
sponsor five concerts at the Ritz-Carlton 
on Sunday afternoons. As _ hitherto, 
these concerts to be given Nov. 9, Dec. 
7, Jan. 11, Feb. 8, Mar. 14, will be of 
several varieties. On Nov. 9, Arthur 
Bodanzky will conduct an orchestra and 
a small women’s chorus, which will sing 
four songs for women’s voices, by 
Brahms. In addition, wil] be heard a 
Nocturne for four small orchestras by 
Mozart. The second concert will consist 
of a piano recital of classical music, by 
Guiomar Novaes. In January, the pro- 
gram will be of American compositions, 
played by the Letz Quartet and Harold 
Bauer. The fourth concert will be given 
by Arthur Rubinstein, the pianist, who 
will present compositions by Stravinsky 
and DeFalla, which have not been heard 
before in this country. The season will 
close with another orchestral concert di- 
rected by Mr. Bodanzky, the program 
consisting in part of Schumann’s “Rosen- 
pilgerfahrt,” with a small orchestra and 
chorus, assisted by Vera Janacopulos 
and other singers to be announced. 

A new organization, the New York 
Euphony Society, Mrs. James J. Gorm- 
ley, president and founder, will give its 
first concert on Nov. 21. Mme. Galli- 
Curci will be the soloist. There will 
be Saturday afternoon concerts in addi- 
tion to those given evenings, at which 
the Society will have the assistance of 
the Choral Club, conducted by Carl 
Hahn. Mme. Alda will appear at the 
February concert. Mr. McCormack at 
the April concert. All Euphony Society 
events take place at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

The Banks’ Glee Club, now under the 
leadership of Bruno Huhn, is to give 
two concerts in Carnegie Hall. The 


-dates are Jan. 17 and April 10. 


Under the direction of Arthur B. 
Woodruff, now Doctor of Music, the Uni- 
versity Glee Club begins its twenty- 
sixth season at the Hotel Astor. Two 
concerts are scheduled—one on Jan. 29, 
the other Apr. 29. Soloists will be drawn 
from the members of the club. Among 
the novelties to be presented will be 
Alexander Russell’s “Song of Praise,” 
which will serve as a memorial to the 
two members of the club who gave up 
their lives during the war. 

Miscellaneous events for the present 
New York season include the excellent 
orchestra concerts given at the Waldorf- 
Astoria by Joseph Knecht, who conducts. 
Mr. Knecht has introduced a number of 
valuable American compositions and is 

(Continued on page 39) 
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°CELLIST 


ONLY NEW YORK 
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Aeolian Hall .... . Thursday 
Afternoon ... Nov. 20, 1919 


An Outstanding Feature 
of the Program will be 


SCHELOMO 


(Hebrew Rhapsody) 
BY'ERNEST BLOCH 
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wing facilities to composers not only 
4  yerform their work on Sunday, but 
also to hear them rehearsed. The or- 
chestra has this year been augmented. 

The plans for the popular concerts 
iven through the instrumentality of 
Mayor Hylan, have not yet been _per- 
fected. It is hoped. that they will be 
continued at reasonably short intervals 
in concert halls, armories, parks and 
the like. Nor are details available as 
‘et of the concerts to be given by the 
Vane Men’s Symphony Orchestra, to 
the leadership of which Ernest Bloch 
has been appointed. At their New York 
concert, Nov. 8, the Swedish St. Erik 
Society will play a trio by Franz Bern- 
wald (1796-1868) and there will be solo 
numbers including a Fantasia by Sten- 
hammar and Erotikon No. 1 by Sjogren, 
for piano. Likewise a “Lyric Piece” by 
Sjogren and a Gavotte and Musette by 

lin. 

| considerable number of concerts 
will be sponsored by the People’s Insti- 
tute which has done so much in the 
past for the musical edification and en- 
lightenment of the masses. A series of 


chamber music events is promised for 
alternate Sunday nights, beginning Dec. 
7, and ending Apr. 11, at the Washing- 


ton Irving High Sehool. A string quar- 
tet, heaced by Sam Franko, will play, 
and wili have the assistance of distin- 
guished soloists. Orchestral concerts 
will be given once a month by the New 
York Symphony Orchestra in _ various 
public sciools. Two of them take place 
in Public School 62, two in the Stuyve- 
sant High School. Folk-song concerts 
are likewise scheduled. 

Two concerts will be given at Wana- 
maker’s by the Kriens Symphony Or- 
chestra, Christiaan Kriens, conductor, on 
Jan. 20 and May 15. On May 20 the or- 
chestra—w hich has a membership of 120 
—plays ir Carnegie Hall and on Feb. 15 
gives a concert in the Temple at Lenox 
avenue and 120th street. 

H. F. P. 





Leo Ornstein will appear with the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra at Huntington, 
W. Va., on Dee. 8. 


JEAN BARONDESS 


Lyric Soprano 
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Ralph Leopold 


Finds Army Work 
Has Helped His Pianistic Art 








Recitalist Recounts His Work 
In Band School At Gover- 
nor’s Island—Will Appear 
With Philharmonic Society 
In Grainger’s New Compo- 
sition—Made Several Tran- 
scriptions For Band While 
In Service 


O NE of the younger group of pianists, 
who has been kept by the viscissitudes 
of war from making an earlier appearance 
in New York, is Ralph Leopold, whose recent 
recital was the occasion of much favorable 
comment. 
Mr. Leopold returned to this country from 
Europe just before the outbreak of war; 


in fact, he was on the ocean when the 
Sarajevo assassination took place. It had 
been his intention to return to Europe, 
where he had already won for himself un- 
usual recognition for so young a pianist, 
but the possibility of America entering the 
war made him give up this project, and he 
was among the first in the group of young 
civilians who volunteered for service in the 
ranks of the new American army, 

‘*T decided to enlist as a private in the in- 
fantry,’’ Mr. Leopold modestly recounts. 

High connections have their obvious dis- 
advantages, and Mr. Leopold felt that as the 
brother-in-law of Secretary of War Baker he 
preferred to make his own way instead of 
‘“putting in’’ for any of the numerous of- 
ficers’ training camps. 

Mr. Leopold, as I have said, started in the 





New York Recital, Aeolian Hail 
Tuesday Evening, Dec. 23rd 


Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. 
Personal Representative: Lazar S. Samoiloff, Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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Ralph Leopold, Who Has Recently Joined the Lists of America’s Pianists—Photo by 
Bianco Studio 


infantry. Then the long arm of the per- 
sonnel department reached out and trans- 
ferred him to the band school at Governor’s 
Island, that his musical knowledge might be 
imparted to army aspirants for band po- 
sitions. : 


Band School Experiences 


‘‘It has been one of the most interesting 
periods of my life,’’ Mr. Leopold tells. 
‘‘Just at first I didn’t expect to get a great 
deal personally out of this work, but I got 
a@ surprising deal of knowledge. I found 
that my work in orchestration was of the 
greatest help in developing tone color. To 
me, tone is of surpassing importance, es- 
pecially for those who essay to interpret 
modern music, and I found that the blend- 
ing of voices in the orchestra assisted me im- 
mensely in developing the infinitely fine gra- 
dations of tone color for pianistic work.’’ 

During his sojourn as an army band in- 
structor, Mr. Leopold and Perey Grainger 
became fast friends, and an interesting de- 
velopment of this friendship is the fact that 
the former is to play Mr. Grainger’s new 
work, ‘‘The Warriors,’’ with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra in January, the composer 
conducting. 

‘*Mr. Stransky made the decision one 
evening at the Graingers’,’’ says Mr. 
Leopold. ‘‘I was playin gover the work for 
him at Mr. Grainger’s request, when the 
conductor suddenly said, ‘You must play 
that when we present it, and you,’ turning 
to Mr. Grainger, ‘must conduct it.’ So it 
was settled there and then.’’ 


His Band Transcriptions 


Among the fine pieces of work which Mr. 
Leopold contributed for the ‘‘good of the 
service’’ was the transcription for band of 
several fine pieces of music. His transcrip- 
tion of the César Franck Chorale for organ 
was played at the graduating exercises of 
the band leaders’ school last spring, the 
excellence of the work winning much com- 
mendation from the musicians present. 

Mr. Leopold was mustered out of service 
last summer, and at once prepared to resume 
his work on the concert stage. Several in- 
teresting appearances have been arranged 
for him this year, including a Washington 
recital for Nov. 20. In addition to his con- 


cert work, Mr. Leopold is also a member 
of the faculty of the David Mannes School, 
and is exceedingly busy in preparing and 
elaborating his recital programs. It is re- 
freshing to know that this promising young 
pianist is breaking away from the stereo- 
typed program and finding space in his re- 
citals for a gratifying number of modern 
compositions. However, his excursions into 
modernism will not prevent the presentation 
of a program devoted exclusively to the 
classicists—which is among his plans for the 
presetn season. MAY STANLEY. 





King Albert Visits Studio of Sasha 
Votichenko 


Sasha Votichenko, the Russian composer 
and exponent of the tympanon, received a 
visit from King Albert of Belgium on Oct 
24. 

In speaking of the visit of the King, Mr. 
Votichenko said: 

‘*T was taken entirely by surprise, but 
was of course delighted to have the honor to 
receive King Albert. He had first heard of 
my instrument in 1916, when I appeared 
before Queen Alexandra at Marlborough 
House and was interested to see my collec- 
tion of Royal portraits, documents and an- 
tiques. The King was especially interested 
in the relics of English Royalty and in the 
reconstructed throne of Catherine the 
Great.’’ 

Owing to the great crowds in the halls, 
Mrs. Votichenko, who arrived late and had 
not been informed of the King’s visit, had 
difficulty in gaining entrance to the studio. 

‘‘Tmagine my surprise,’’ she said laugh- 
ingly, ‘‘on being introduced to His Majesty, 
the King of Belgium. It was indeed a great 
pleasure to meet King Albert in such a 
delightfully informal way.’’ 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Edward Napier, 
who has been organist at the Church of 
the Ascension and the Liberty Theater 
for a number of years, has resigned both 
positions to undertake similar work in 
New York. George Bob Wick, who has 
been active in war work, has returned 
to his former position at the Second 
Presbyterian Church. 
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RICHARD 


HAGEMAN 


ainoahets the RE MOV AL of his studio 


to his new residence 309 West 85th Street 








| re . RE-ENGAGED 
CONDUCTOR _ CONDUCTOR 


Metropolitan . i Society of 
Operas f = \" American 
Company ff a C Singers 


Second Consecutive Season 


Special Performances 


e 


2 7  —_ RE-ENGAGED 
RE-ENGAGED | | -. ICONDUCTOR 


FOR THE 


TWELFTH | y ~— Chicago 


CONSECUTIVE mn j Symphony 
SEASON we - Orchestra 


RAVINIA PARK 


Fourth Consecutive Season 


“a 
“Udi 


VOCAL COACH - ACCOMPANIST - CONCERT - OPERA - ORATORIO 


Among those who have coached and are now coaching with Mr. Hageman are:—Mmes. Frances Alda, Lucrezia Bori, Sophie 
Braslau, Anna Case, Emmy Destinn, Olive Fremstad, Geraldine Farrar, Amparito Farrar, Lucy Gates, Mary Kent, Louise Homer, Frieda 
Hempel, Margarete Matzenauer, Edith Mason, Nellie Melba, Florence Macbeth, Ruth Miller, Greta Masson, Hara Onuki, Marie Rappold, 
Marcia Van Dresser, Messrs. Pasquale Amato, Lucca Botta, Herman Jadlowker, William Wade Hinshaw, Orville Harold, Riccardo Martin, 
Giovanni Martinelli, Basil Ruysdael, Rafaelo Diaz, Antonio Scotti and several others. 





L: Mr. Hageman will also accept a limited number of pupils for the study of the art of accompanying 
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Address all Applications to M. Myers, Secretary, 309 West 85th Street, New York. Tel. Schuyler 3233 
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Campanini List of Operat- 
ic Offerings His Most 
Notable Achievement — 
Novelties Promised 
Hold Rare Interest — 
Orchestra, Under 
Stock’s Baton, Assured 
of Prosperous Year— 
Dazzling Array of Con- 
certs and Recitals An- 
nounced 














Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Nov. 1, 1919. 


ROM the advance announcements 

revcarding the vast field of musical 
art, the season of 1919-1920 will be a 
stupendous movement for greater and 
bigger things than were ever before con- 
ceived in this city. 

Opera and symphony productions must 
‘always take first rank in the musical 
culture of metropolitan cities. 

That Cleofonte Campanini, the general 
director of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion has prepared the most notable sea- 


son of opera that Chicago has ever had, 
can be easily discerned trom the follow- 
ing preliminary data of information. 

In the first place, the opera repertory 
will be augmented by the addition of sev- 
eral distinctive and significant novelties. 
Serge Prokofieff’s “The Love for Three 
Oranges”, especially composed for the 
Chicago company. 

Reginald De Koven’s American opera 

“Rip Van Winkle”, a contribution of 
American musical endeavor “Jacquerie” 
by Gino Marinuzzi, the latest addition to 
the list of Italian conductors to our com- 
pany, a director and composer, who 
though young, has already achieved re- 
markable distinction in the world’s grand 
opera. “La Nave” by Italo Montemezzi, 
whose “L’Amore dei Tre Re” has placed 
him far in the front rank of the mod- 
ern Italian composers, “Aphrodite”, Ca- 
mille Erlanger’s opera, which while 
known abroad will be a novelty for Amer- 
ica and particularly for Chicago, put forth 
as a vehicle for Mary Garden; “‘L’Heure 
Kspagnole” by Maurice Ravel, and other 
operas both new and revivals, will give 
to the repertory a variety quite unpre- 
cedented in a season of grand opera. 
_ Besides, there is contemplated a very 
interesting addition to the opera reper- 
tory in the productions of several ballets, 
not as incidental to opera performances, 
but as musico-dramatic productions in 
pantomimic dancing. These are John Al- 
den Carpenter’s “Lhe Birthday of the 
Infanta”, composed to a story by Oscar 
Wilde, and “Boudour”, an Orientalized 
Venetian story arranged by the cele- 
brated Russian dancers Pavley and 
Oukrainsky, for which the music is 
furnished by Felix Borowski. Both these 
two latter composers are resident Chica- 
goans. 

The roster of the company gives evi- 
dence that there will be a most brilliant 


array of opera stars active in the work 
of the season. 


Campanini’s Stars 


Galli-Curci, Rosa Raisa and Mary Gar- 
den, head the list of sopranos. Borghild 
Langaard, a Scandinavian singer will 
make her American début in opera in 
Chicago. There are a number of young 
American sopranos among them, Nina 
porgana, Evelyn Herbert and Dorothy 

on. 

The retirement from active profes- 
sional work of Alma Gluck, the American 
soprano, engaged for leading réles for 

€ opera’s preliminary tour, makes it 
hecessary that “ La Bohéme” be elimi- 
nated from the repertory, and Verdi’s 
Masked Ball’ will be substituted. 

Emmy Destinnova, the Czecho-Slovak 
Tamatic soprano, will sing Amelia in the 
Verdi’s “Masked Ball.” 

erman Jadlowker, known for his fine 
Work with the Metropolitan Opera be- 
ore the Chicago company was organized 
and since then the leading dramatic ten- 
r in Berlin, is a newcomer to our own 


‘ompany, and with Alessandro Bonci, 
. €ssandro Dolci, and John O’Sullivan 
Cunds out a strong quartet of tenor. Ed- 
ward Johnson ,a Canadian tenor, is also 
ne of the leading newcomers. 


listed as o 
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ACTIVE PARTICIPANTS IN CHICAGO’S MUSICAL AFFAIRS 


No. 1—Herbert E. Hyde, Director Musical Art and Civic Music Association. 
eral Manager of the Chicago Musical College, and Concert Manager. 


No. 2—Carl D. Kinsey, Vice-President and Gen- 
No. 3—Mrs. Maude N. Rea, Treasurer and Busi- 


ness Manager Apollo Musical Club. No. 4—F. Wight Neumann, Concert Manager. 


Titta Ruffo, Carlo Galeffi and Titta 
Schippa, are among the additional bari- 
tones, and Hector Dufranne, a favorite 
of former seasons, after a year’s absence, 
will swell the list of these singers. Ari- 
mondi, Huberdeau and Nicolay remain 
as the mainstays of the basso section, and 
Cyrena Van Gordon and Marie Claes- 
sens are favorites in the mezzo-soprano 
division and Louise Harrison Slade, a 
Chicago contralto, will make her début 





Frederick A. Stock, Conductor, Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra 


in grand opera with the company this 
season in several leading rdles. 

Gino Marinuzzi is the most important 
addition to the list of conductors, while 
Marcel Charlier and Louis Hasselmans 
remain in their respective posts. 

Always an occasion during the season 
is that when Campanini, himself, person- 
ally conducts the opera, and usually the 





novelties are presented under his lead- 
ership. 

This year, Italo Montemezzi and Reg- 
inald De Koven will be among the 
“guest” composers who will come to Chi- 
cago to supervise their own operas. 

An exceptional effort is being made 
this year also to put the scenic produc- 
tions on’ the same high artistic plane 
as the musical presentations, and such 
eminent artists as Boris Anisfeld, Nor- 
man Bell-Geddes, Peter J. Donigan, Rob- 
ert Edmond Jones and Hermann Rosse 
will have the visualizing of the produc- 
tions ,as regards scenic illusion, lighting 
and costumes in charge. 

Andreas Pavley and Sergei Oukrain- 
sky will have exclusive direction of the 
choreographic department, that of the 
ballet and dancing, and Adolf Bolm has 
also been especially engaged for a 
“guest” appearance. 

Jules Speck, for some eight years 
stage manager at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, will be in charge of that 
department in Chicago this season. 

As in former years, the company will 
make a preliminary tour including stops 
in some eleven cities for three weeks, 
before the Chicago season opens, and the 
regular Chicago stagione will continue as 
heretofore, for ten weeks, beginning on 
Tuesday evening, Nov. 18, at the Audi- 
torium. 

The prices of seats have been advanced 
though not to more than twenty per- 
cent, and considering the fact that the 
cost of operatic production has increased 
materially as have other things in the 
last few years, the advance is quite with- 
in reason. 


Stock Again at Helm 


Twenty-nine years ago, Theodore 
Thomas came to Chicago and founded 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and 
its uninterrupted career spells one of the 
greatest civic achievements of Chicago’s 
public-spirited citzens, as well as a grad- 
ual healthy growth in the cultural and 
musical taste of the city. 

The orchestra has acquired a degree of 
perfection which has placed it among 
the best symphonic bodies of the world 
and the work begun by Thomas nearly 
three decades ago has for the last fifteen 
years been continued by Frederick A. 
Stock, his successor, who, graduating 
from the ranks of the orchestra, has 
proved one of the most inspired and com- 


petent orchestral leaders of our times. 

When America entered the war, Mr. 
Stock, who was not then a full-fledged 
citizen of the United States, voluntarily 
resigned as conductor of the orchestra, 
and for a greater part of last season 
was missed by the musical public of Chi- 
cago from his accustomed place. He 
substituted in his place, however, a na- 
tive American, Eric DeLamarter, one 
of Chicago’s leading musicians and com- 
posers, who ably filled the _ position. 





NUGGETS FROM CHICAGO’S 
RICH MUSICAL MINE 


Symphony Orchestra 

Opera 

Summer Opera Season with Metro- 
politan Stars 

Evanston’s Annual Festival 

Famous Pedagogical Institutions 

Neumann Concert Series 

Urssels & Voegelli Course 

Kinsolving “Morning Musicales” 

Apollo Club Concerts 

Mendelssohn Club Concerts 

Kinsey Musical Attractions 

Numerous Choral Societies 

Commercial Firms Foster Orches- 
tral and Choral Concerts 

Civic Music Association 

Many Music Teachers 











There were also several “guest” conduc- 
tors, Gabrilowitsch, Polacco, Sokoloff, 
meres, George W. Chadwick and Prok- 
ofieff. 

Last February Mr. Stock received his 
second citizenship papers, and having ac- 
quired all rights as a citizen, was pre- 
vailed upon to resume the conductorship 
of the orchestra and close the season, 
which he did, and his first official appear- 
ance with the orchestra late in March, 
was made a special ovation for him, 
flowers decking the stage, and telegrams 
pouring in from leading musicians of the 
country. 

Mr. Stock has prepared the first three 
programs for the coming season, the 
twenty-ninth of the orchestra, which 
opened on Friday afternoon, Oct. 17, and 
will continue through the _ regular 

(Continued on page 43) 
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HIPOLITO LAZARO 


Tenor 








Metropolitan 
Opera Co. 








SECOND CONCERT TOUR 
DECEMBER--MARCH 
NOW BOOKING 




















Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th Street, N. Y 


Personal Representative: ARTHUR SPIZZI 
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Where DICIE HOWELL 


SOPRANO 


New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, Nov. 5th 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


Is Singing Between Oct. oe 
an . 
Sth and Dec. 12, 1918 ae Winter 


Appearances ‘ 59191920 
Worcester, Mass., Music Festival. 1919 7 Engagements 


Tucson, Ariz. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
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San Diego, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hollywood, Cal. 


Sacramento, Cal. 
Stockton, Cal. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Reno, Nev. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Fresno, Cal. 

San Jose, Cal. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Portland, Ore. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Moscow, Idaho. 
Walla Walla, Wash. 
Twin Falls, {daho. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Richmond, Va. 
Newark, N. J. 
Boston, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Warren, O. 











in AEOLIAN HALL, New York, JANUARY 1ST. 


Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 














and a large number of others after the New Year, commencing with a RECITAL 


City College Sta- 
dium, University 
of North Caro- 
lina—Recital 
University of No. 
Carolina —‘“‘Holy 
City” 

University of Co- 
lumbia — ‘“‘Mes- 
siah”’ 

University of Co- 
lumbia —“‘Dream 
of Mary” 
Pittsburgh Male 
Chorus 

Phila. Fortnight- 
ly Club 

New Haven Sym- 
phony Orchestra 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
**Redemption” 


GRETCHEN DICK 


Personal Representative : 


1400 Broadway, New York City 


Salem College, 
N. C. 


Winthrop 
College, S. C. 


Coker, College, 
S. C. 


Fasserfern Col- 
lege, S. C. 


Flora MacDon- 
old College, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Greensboro, N.C., 
Recital 


Greensboro, N.C. 
“Holy City” 
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ontv-eight weeks, concerts being given 
= oP veviously, Friday afternoons and 
Saturday evenings, at Orchestra Hall. 

The Friday subscriptions have been 
completely sold out as in years past, and 
the boxes for the Saturday evening con- 
certs are also gone for the year. 

There will be the accustomed Thurs- 
day series of popular concerts, and for 
this year the revenue tax on all tickets 
has been repealed, so that all tickets to 
the concerts will be net accordiny to the 
printed price. 

The soloists for the season are as fol- 
lows: Pianists, Josef Lhévinne, Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Leo Ornstein, Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, Katharine Goodson, Mrs. 
Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, Percy Grain- 
ger, benno Moisewitsch and Alfred Cor- 
tot; violinists include Jascha Heifetz, 
Misch: Elman, Albert Spalding and Ar- 
rigo Serato, the vocalists include Edward 
Johnsen, Mabel Garrison, Gabriella Be- 
sanzon: ana Maggie Teyte and Louis 
Bailly, Viola and Carlos Salzédo, harp, 
comp.2ic the list. 

German numbers are not excluded 
from tie scheme of the programs, Bee- 
thoven, Brahms and Wagner being rep- 
resente{ on the first three concerts. 


Choral Societies 


Of the many choral bodies of Chicago, 
first piice must be given to the Apollo 
Musica! Club, now in its forty-fourth 
year. . or more than twenty years, Har- 
rison \'. Wild has been the conductor of 
this chorus, a mixed ensemble of both 
male and female voices numbering 
around 300 singers. The best in choral 
literature is presented by the Apollos 
every year and for 1919-1920, four con- 
certs are planned: “Elijah” by Mendels- 
sohn, No. 3, with Lois M. Johnson, Anna 
S. Imig, Robert Loren Quait and Theo- 


dore Hxrrison as soloists; Handel’s “The ' 


Messiah,’ for Sunday afternoon, Dec. 28, 
with Grace Kerns, Mary Welch, ‘Tneodore 
Karle and Rollin Pease, as soloists; “The 
New Life,” by Wolf-Ferrari and “The 
New Earth” by Henry Hadley, Feb. 9, 
with Mae Atkins, Rose Lutiger Gannon, 
Alfred A. Kanberg and Reinald Werren- 
rath ,as soloists; and the Mass in B 
Minor by Bach, for April 18, with Flor- 
ence Hinkle, Louise Harrison Slade, Reed 
Miller and Charles Trowbridge Tittman, 
as soloists. . 

These concerts are all scheduled for 
Orchestra Hall, and the entire Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra assists the chorus. 

The Chicago Mendelssohn Club is also 
a representative musical organization of 
Chicago and dates its establishment back 
to a quarter of a century ago. Harrison 
M. Wild has been its conauctor almost 
since its organization, D. A. Clippinger 
acting as conductor for the first sea- 
son. For the season about to commence, 
three programs have been arranged, all 
of the concerts taking place at Orches- 
tra Hall. 

The programs are made up of the 
finest examples of choral compositions 
for male choirs, many of them by Ameri- 
can, and eminent soloists assist the 
club in their representations. 

The Mendelssohn Club, will give three 
concerts this season, the first Dec. 11, 
with Theo Karle and Orpha Kendall 
Holstman as soloist, the second, Feb. 12, 
with Theodore Harrison as soloist; and 
April 29, with Mabel Garrison as soloist. 

Harriet Martin Snow has been the 
business manager of the club for several 
years, and has shown unusual efficiency 
in that capacity. 

Six weeks before the first concert,. all 
the boxes had been sold, the concerts are 
all given at Orchestra Hall, and there is 
a long waiting list for seats. Thus far 
the ticket sale has exceeded that of last 
year by about $1,500. 

b irs. Snow is also in the managerial 
usiness and among the artists listed by 
er for concerts and recitals are Minnie 
fue: dramatic sopranv; Edouard Du- 
resne, French baritone; Hortense Drum- 
mond, contralto, and the Eastlake-Keir- 
a Duo. Since the East Van Buren 
: reet hall has acquired the name of Cen- 
tal Musie Hall, Mrs. Snow has been the 
mManazer of this concert theater, and has 
dice successful in attracting large au- 
lences to its spaces. 
Pied Marshall Field and Company 
oral Society, the Glee Club of the 
a of Commerce, the Butler Broth- 
Oe Coral Society, the Edison Symphony 
§ Chestra, the Armour Glee Club, the 
Wift and Company Choral Society, the 
ars, Roebuck chorus, band and orches- 
; ~ the Carson Pierie Scott and Com- 
, Choral Society, the Mandel Broth- 
- Choral Society, and other bands and 
Usical organizations connected and 


Maintained by mercantile establishments 


have been organized in the last decade, 
and are flourishing, adding much to the 
= musical interest of the city’s pub- 
ic. 

Foremost among these, function the 
Marshall Field and Company Choral So- 
ciety, 200 mixed voices, which is some 
fifteen years old, under the leadership of 
Thomas A. Pape, and the Edison Sym- 
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some twenty-five or thirty mixed voices, 
all trained and developed to the highest 
standard. Its activities are confined to 
one or two concerts a year, and only the 
choicest examples of ensemble literature 
are presented by this organization, and 
many classic polyphonic works find here 
artistic presentation. 

Now about twenty years old, the Chi- 











COMMANDING FIGURES IN CHICAGO OPERA CIRCLES: 

No. 1—Cleofonte ‘Campanini, General Director of Chicago Opera Association [Photo 
(c) Mishkin]; No. 2—Serge Prokofieff, Russian Composer Whose “Love For 
Three Oranges” Will Have Its Premiére This Season; No. 3—Italo Montimezzi, 
Whose “La Nave” Will Be Given Its American Premiére; No. 4—Gino Marinuzzi, 
New Italian Conductor, Whose Opera “Jacquerie,” Will Receive Its American 


Premiére 
phony Orchestra, made up of some ninety 
instrumentalists, all amateurs and em- 
ployes of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company. 

Morgan L. Eastman, the conductor of 
the orchestra, is an enthusiastic musi- 
cian, and besides directing the orches- 
tra often gives as members of his band, 
as well as his musical public, some in- 
structive and entertaining musical talks 
on the music which his orchestra per- 
forms, its construction and the character 
and scope of the different instruments of 
his organization. 

Most of the musical societies connected 
with the larger business houses of the 
city are supported by their proprietors 
and suitable practice rooms and _ lun- 
cheons for the singers and: players are 
provided, so that no time is lost in go- 
ing to and from the rehearsals. 

Many of these societies present pro- 
grams and concerts publicly ,every scea- 
son, and are often assisted by the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra. 


Musical Art Society 

A small but high class choral body, 
founded some years ago under the di- 
rection of Frederick Stock, is the Musi- 
cal Art Society of Chicago ,which has 
for the last few years been conducted by 
Herbert E. Hyde. This is a body of pro- 
fessional singers, the chorus numbering 





cago Madrigal Club has done excellent 
service under its director, D. A. Clippin- 
ger, in this unusual field of music, that of 
presenting to a select public, the older 
compositions of the madrigal form. And 
in all these years the club has kept this 
style of choral singing alive. 

For many years now, the W. W. Kim- 
ball Piano Company has offered a yearly 
prize of $100, for the best madrigal set 
to texts provided by the club, and the 
winning madrigal has always been sung 
at the club’s second concert of the year. 
This is also a mixed chorus, and num- 
bers some seventy-five singers. They 
give two or three public concerts every 
season. 

There is also a Haydn Choral Society, 
of which H. W. Owen is conductor, the 
Bach Choral Society under John W. Nor- 
ton, the Swedish Choral Club under Ed- 
gar A. Nelson, and the Paulist Choris- 
ters, a fine organization founded by Rev. 
Father William J. Finn, now of New 
York. Since Father Finn’s departure, 
the Choristers have been placed under the 
musical guidance of Leroy T. Wetzel 

Their singing of ecclesiastic music and 
of part songs is one of the features of 
the musical season. 

Sunday afternoon orchestra. concerts 
are given at various points of the city 
during the winter, the oldest of these 
institutions being the North Side Tur- 


























ner Hall concert, now more than fifty 
years in operation. 

These concerts are of a popular char- 
acter, though often works of the clas- 
sicists is performed with considerable 
technical and musical finish. 

Martin Ballmann has been the conduc- 
tor for almost twenty years. 

There also are given regular series of 
Sunday afternoon concerts at the Chi- 
cago Hebrew Institute under Alexander 
Zukovsky, at Fullerton Hall, Chicago Art 
Institute under George Dasch, and at 
Sinai Social Center. 


The Managers’ Offerings 


Precendence in the listing of the con- 
cert managers of Chicago must be given 
to F. Wight Neumann, who inaugurated 
his thirty-third year as concert impres- 
ario in Chicago, on Sunday afternoon 
Oct. 12, with a song recital by Geraldine 
Farrar of the Metropolitan Opera House 
at the Auditorium. Miss Farrar was as- 
sisted by Arthur Hackett, tenor and 
Rosita Renard, pianist. 

Other concerts and recitals in his list 
for the coming year include appearances 
by Kreisler, Bauer, Prokofieff, Godowsky, 
Rachmaninoff, Hempel, Seidel, Gabrilo- 
witsch, Novaes, Casals, Grainger, Bon- 
net, Menges, Heniot Levy, Cecil Fanning, 
Silgio Scionti, Hazel Harrison, Rudolpa 
Ganz, Clarence Eddy, Marie Hoover EIl- 
lis, Arthur Rubinstein, Hans Hess and 
Carolyn Willard. Caruso will most like- 
ly finish the course as he did last year, 
some day in May. 

Both the Auditorium Theater and Kim- 
ball Hall will be used by Mr. Neumann 
for his concerts and recitals. 

The artists and organizations which 
will be presented in concerts and recitals 
by the well known managers Wessels & 
Voegeli at Orchestra Hall this season, 
include, as thus far contracted for, the 
following: 

The Sistine Choir Quartet, Mischa El- 
man, Will Marion Cook and the Ameri- 
can Syncopated Orchestra, Reinald Wer- 
renrath, Jascha Heifetz, Sophie Braslau, 
Benno Moisewitsch, the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Albert Spalding, De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra, Josef Hof- 
mann, Edward Johnson, St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Gabriella Bensan- 
zoni. 

Harry Culbertson, widely know man- 
ager has planned a number of busy tours 
for several of his artists and predicts 
one of the greatest concert seasons we 
have ever had in America. During his 
preparatory bookings which have taken 
in the entire United States and most of 
Canada, he has found local impresarios 
and managers eager for artists and 
musical combinations and his engage- 
ments comprise solid tours for all of his 
artists. 

Frances Ingram, contralto; Louis 
Kreidler, baritone; Edna Gunnar Peter- 
son, pianist; Ernest Davis, tenor; Harold 
Henry, pianist; Myrna Sharlow, lyric 
soprano, and Isador Berger, violinist, and 
the Zoellner Quartet, are included in Mr. 
Culbertson’s coast to coast bookings. 

Ernest Davis will be heard in Chicago 
at Orchestra Hall with the Apollo Musi- 
cal Club, as soloist in a concert in the 
Music Extension series under Frank A. 
Morgan’s direction. 

Edna Gunnar Petersen will be heard 
in February at Orchestra Hall, Chicago, 
as soloist with the Zoellner Quartet. 

Myrna Sharlow joins the Chicago 
Opera Association for its preliminary 
tour, and after the opera season has 
been booked for concerts and recitals 
until late in May. 


A New Managerial Firm 


One of the latest concert and recital 
managements of Chicago, is that formed 
by John B. Miller, Lathrop Ressiguie 
and Ben Q. Tufts. This organization is 
known at the Music Service Bureau and 
has listed a number of high class artists 
for concerts and recitals both in this 
city and through the country. 

Their plan embraces also a series of 
eight to ten concerts and recitals to be 
given at Kimball Hall for the coming 
season. 

The bureau has listed for recitals and 
concerts the following artists: Mae 
Graves Atkins, soprano; Amy Neill, vio- 
linist; Margery Maxwell, soprano; John 
B. Miller, tenor; Hazel Silver, Bertha 
Freeman Ashberry, soprano; Ethel Bene- 
dict, contralto, and Burton Thatcher, 
baritone, all well-known artists who have 
frequently been heard in concert and 
opera in Chicago and the vicinity. 

Louise Quealey, artist’s representative, 
has a list of several distinguished artists 
who will be heard in concerts and re- 
citals during the coming season both in 


Chicago and the Middle West. Among 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Miss Passmore’s 
appearance 

at the 

Lockport Festival 
Sept. 2, 1919 
was a triumph 


for the American 


Coloratura 


ree 
trained | . | 

e + eee | 
Soprano | | 


‘ 


: | 
Her fresh, young 
voice, so sweet and’ |i" 
. flexible, her admira- | 
‘ ble breath contol, || 
enabling her to sus- 
tain easily the long- 
est phrases, and her 
winsome personality, 
made her a favorite 
with the audience, 
which gave her most 
cordial approval. — 


(Mary M. Howard, 
in the Buffalo Ex- 
press, March ‘ 8rd, 
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ay be mentioned Ethel Jones, 
en ee whose first concert is 
scheduled for Nov. 11. 


Community Center Concerts 


Last year Frank A. Morgan, of this 
city, began a plan of bringing music to 
the various neighborhoods of the resi- 
dential districts of the city, by giving a 
series of concerts and recitals styled 
“Musical Extension,” and with some four 
concerts at Orchestra Hall and a num- 
per given at various churches and halls 
in the outlying parts of Chicago, outside 
of the loop district, found such a meas- 
ure of success, that his plans for this, 
his second series, include a more elabor- 
ate and extended list of attractions. _ 

His down-town concerts this year, giv- 
en as last, at Orchestra Hall, begin with 
a concert by the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, with Harold Henry, the well- 
known Chicago pianist, as soloist, on Oct. 
30. Other companies and individual ar- 
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A Sketch of the Auditorium, Home of 


Chicago’s Grand Opera, Made by V. 
H. Bailey 


tists scheduled include the Zoellner 


‘Quartet, Apollo Musical Club, Oscar 


Seagle, Louis Kreidler, Frances Ingram, 

Ernest Davis, Edna Gunnar Peterson, 

Barbara Maurel, Isador Berger, Marg- 

ery Maxwell, Fredericka Gerhardt- 
Owning, Georgia Hall-Quick, Vera 

Poope, Zetta Gay Whitson, Margaret 
hitaker and Helen Whitaker. 

r. Morgan’s plan is original in scope 
and provides for a large number of high 
class concerts and recitals at community 
centers, principally in the churches in 
the residential sections of the city, with 
season ticket arrangements that offer 
certain advantages to the subscribers to 

€ series, 
th unique organization which began 
€ presenting of musical attractions in 
etroit some three years ago, is that 
wine as the Central Concert Company, 
illiam H. C. Burnett, president. Mr. 
urnett’s entry into the concert man- 
agerial sphere of Chicago, will be made 
18 season with some eight concerts and 
Tecitals, the first of which opened at 
pedinah Temple, on Oct. 9, -vith Rosa 
jcuselle, soprano of the Metropolitan 
~bera, and Riccardo Stracciari,the Ital- 
Jan baritone. 
The Medinah Temple is outside the 
is 5,02 the North Side of the city, and 
ae largest auditorium in Chicago, 
‘ding more than 4,000 persons. 





Mr. Burnett’s plan of subscription for 
the entire series of concerts provides for 
a plan by which seats may be paid for 
during the current season in install- 
ments, which is a feature tried out in 
Detroit and found to be very successful. 

The other artists listed for this series 
besides Stracciari and Ponselle, include: 
Matzenauer, Martinelli, Maud Powell, 
Florence Macbeth, Culp, Rosen, Levitzki, 
Anna Case, Sascha Jacobson, Graveure, 
Theo Karle, Marguerite Namara, and 
Toscha Seidel. Frank B. Walker, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the company, is 
the resident head of the organization in 
Chicago. 

Earl Kinsey, who has been giving a 
series of concerts and recitals on Wed- 
nesday mornings at the Ziegfeld Theater 
for several years past, announces for 
1919-1920 three recitals by the following 
artists: Dai Buell, pianist; Raymond 
Wilson, pianist of Syracuse University; 
and Edward Collins, the Chicago pianist, 
recently returned from overseas service 
in France. Others will follow later in 
the season as the dates will be booked. 

Walter Van Winckler Graham, im- 
presario of the Theatrical Star Produc- 
ers, has also arranged for a series of 
recitals and concerts to be given in and 
around Chicago. 

Saida Ballantine, proprietor of the 
Ballantine Bureau, has enlarged and ex- 


tended her bureau for musical and dra- . 


matic artists and has associated with her 
Edna Worrell, as assistant manager, and 
Thurlow Lieurance, the composer of In- 
dian songs, in an advisory capacity. 

Miss Ballantine is organizing several 
mixed quartets for male and female 
voices for both this city and for tours. 
She will also present a number of her 
artists in high .class concerts. Among 
her attractions are: Mme. Estrid Clau- 
day of New York, mezzo-soprano; Helen 
and Margaret Whitaker of New York, 
violinist and pianist; the Klein Trio of 
Cincinnati, a pianist, violinist and mez- 
zo-soprano; Edouard Hesselberg, Rus- 
san concert pianist and composer, and 
others. 


Other Chicago Managers 


For several years past, Rachel Busey 
Kinsolving, has made a flattering success 
as manager of a series of morning musi- 
cales given at the Blackstone Hotel, and 
for these concerts, which resemble those 
given at the leading New York hotels, 
only the most famous of the artists avail- 
able in America are engaged. The se- 
ries will be continued under Miss Kin- 
solving’s management this year. 

Jessie B. Hall has conducted a series of 
twilight musicales on Sunday afternoons 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, and has 
presented a large number of Chicago mu- 
sicians, many of them making their pro- 
fessional débuts under her auspices. 
Miss Hall has enlarged her activities for 
the coming season and has added as as- 
sociate, Dema E. Harschbarger. The 
bureau is styled “Bureau of Fine Arts,” 
and is also booking a number of artists 
for both local and adjacent concerts and 
recitals. 

Harriet Martin Snow, who has been 
closely identified with the concert giv- 
ing and recital work of Chicago for a 
number of years, is one of the prominent 
local managers. Her recitals and con- 
certs are produced for the most part in 
Central Music Hall. Her list of attrac- 
tions for the coming season is long and 
includes a number of interesting musical 
events. 

James Hawley, Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
and several other managers are all ac- 
tively engaged in preparing their artists 
and musical attractions for one of Chi- 
cago’s busiest musical years, and before 
the season gets well under way, there is 
no doubt but that a number of musical 
events will be put forth of which even 
the managers of the country have no 
inkling at present. 

John J. Blackmore, the eminent pian- 
ist, whose reputation on the Pacific 
Coast is a most enviable one, is now 
firmly established in Chicago as a leading 
member of the faculty of the Bush Con- 
servatory: He has already enrolled a 
very large class of students including a 
number of pupils who came with him 
from California. Mr. Blackmore will 
appear frequently in concerts and recit- 
als, and later in the seasor will be heard 
in a joint recital with Alice Gentle, mez- 
z0-soprano. 


Civic Music Association 


Potent in its work towards bringing 
music to the great public which has 
neither time nor means for the study of 
music, is the Civic Music Association, 
which is almost ten years old. Public- 
spirited men and women of Chicago are 


at the head of this society, and during 
the year many concerts and recitals are 
given in various school houses, commun- 
ity centers and public parks and most of 
the artists and musical organizations 





Harry Culbertson, Chicago Manager 


that contribute their services for these 
affairs render them gratuitously. 

The Women’s Musical Club, formerly 
known as the Amateur Musical Club, has 
a membership of several hundred musi- 
cally inclined women, who meet periodi- 
cally for musical discussion and also for 
the purpose of presenting some noted 
artist in public recital before the Chicago 
public as well as their members. The 
club meets regularly and at least two 
artists’ recitals are given yearly under 
its auspices. 

The fashion of attending concerts and 
recitals on Sunday afternoons is a purely 





Chicago habit. Thus, the Chicago and 
Illinois Athletic Clubs during the winter, 
give their members Sunday afternoon 
concerts, and most of the outlying hotels 
have programs of music for the after- 
noon. The Sisson, the Cooper-Carleton, 
and other hotels have inaugurated this 
custom and many young musicians as 
well as some of the bigger artists of the 
day may be heard at these affairs. 

Though the ordinary fall and winter 
seasons are fraught with interesting and 
momentous musical events, the late 
spring brings with it the annual North 
Shore Music Festival at Northwestern 
University, with some of the greatest 
artists as soloists, under the managerial 
direction of Carl D. Kinsey; and in the 
summer months Louis Eckstein, the 
president and father of Ravinia Park 
and its grand opera, gives us a season of 
ten weeks of concerts and opera, which 
has made this park near the shores of 
Lake Michigan, a spot that probably has 
no equal for the natural sylvan beauty 
of the resort itself, or for the artistic 
performances given there. Of late years 
many of the Metropolitan opera stars 
and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
have co-operated in presenting the mu- 
sic heard there, and last season Antonio 
Scotti found the place an ideal park for 
summer opera. 

That the prominent music schools of 
Chicago have an unprecedented enroll- 
ment of students, is a fact so well known 
as to require no comment. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Cecil Wright of New 
York has been engaged as vocal teacher in 
the muise department of St. Agnes’ School, 
to succeed Margaret Hall. Mr. Wright is a 
pupil of Widor, the French organist and 
composer; of Oscar Seagle of New York, 
and took a course in vocal music at the De 
Reszké School of Paris. 








PORTLAND, ORE.—Fay Rudduck was 
soloist at the Woman’s Club at their meet- 
ing held in the ball of the Multnomah Ho- 
tel on Oct. 24. Hazel Hardie was soloist on 
Oct. pO, at the Mt. Tabor Presbyterian 
Church. During the week she was soloist for 
the Grade Teachers’ Association banquet at 
the Benson Hotel. 


EVA 
GAUTHIER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


INTERPRETER OF THE 
MODERN SCHOOL OF 
ALL NATIONS 


W 
A Remarkable Record! 


Miss Gauthier has introduced to 
Amcrica in two seasons important 
new works with voice for piano and 
vocal chamber music by Stravinsky, 
Ravel. Erik Satie, Delage, Albert 
Roussel, Leo Ornstein, Charles T. 
Griffes, Grovlez, Medtner, Catoire, 
Renaud, Frank Bridge, Holbrooke, 
Peterkin, John Ireland, Acario, 
Colayos, Fred Barlow, Schildkrut, 
Seelig, L’Admirault, Meurice, Em- 
manuel, Granville, Bantock, and 
many others. 


Wy 
ALSO RECITALS OF STANDARD 
RUSSIAN, ITALIAN AND ENGLISH 


SONGS AND FOLK-SONGS OF ALL 
NATIONS. 


w 


Management: 
Music League of America, Inc., 
1 West 23th St., New York. 
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Scored Success in Maine Festivals 
Bangor, October 4 - os r Portland, October 8 





and in 


New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, October 22 
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| Engaged As Soloist. With New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor Friday Evening, November 14, 1919 










| 
| Management: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Inc. 1 West 34th Street, New York 


Allen McQuhae 


Tenor. 



























‘‘A Ringing Tenor voice.’’ 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


‘¢Full tone and splendid interpretation. ’’ 
—Cleveland Leadcr. 


‘‘His singing a notable feature.’’ 
—Minneapolis Tribune. 


‘“Recalled time and again.’’ 
—Detroit News. 


‘¢Admirable Diction.’’ 
—Youngstown (O.) Telegram. 


‘*A voice of exquisite quality.’’ 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





William Simmons 
Baritone 
Concert, Oratorio. & Recital 


Management _ MN Aigigie eceaggeaatt: 
Music League of America = H] | LQRENA ZELLER 


SOPRANO. 


COMMENTS ON NEW YORK RECITAL, OCT. 18th, 1919 


A new soprano, Lorena Zeller, made her debut at the Princess Theatre yester- 
day. She has most of the attributes that the concert singer is supposed to require 
’ —youth, a well trained voice, good diction and an appealing personality—New York 


THE AMERICAN BARITONE Evening Moll 


Iianagement: Music League of America, 
Inc. 


1 West 34th St., New York 










































She has personal charm and sings seriously and directly without frills and fuss- 
ing.—New York Herald. 
Judicious handling of a well trained voice—enabled her to accomplish her task 


with consummate ease and complete success.—Telegraph. 
Singer of taste and discrimination.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
Her singing showed commendable skill and knowledge of style-—Evening Sun. 


Will give his NEW YORK RECIT AL Management MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMBRIOA, Inc., 1 West 34th St., New York 
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Aeolian Hall, Tuesday Evening, Nov. 11th petinte cr 4 A f ie : oy y J R. 


Re-engaged by New York Oratorio Society for its big AMERICAN TENOR 


Spring Festival, Walter Damrosch, Conductor 





AEOLIAN HALL RECITALS 


November 21, 1919 at 3 p. m. 
December 19, 1919 at 8.30 p. m. 


EARLY AUTUMN ENGAGEMENTS: 


Bloomington, Ind. Detroit, Tuesday Musical. Akron, O., “Messiah” 
Schenectady, Haydn’s “Creation.” 
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Large Gathering at Opening 
Coneert of Minneapolis’ 
Symphony Orchestra 


st. PAUL, Minn., Oct. 26—The Minnea- 
polis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer 
conductor, opened its season of St. Paul con- 
certs under the auspices of the St. Paul 
Institute, Friday evening. The work of a 
orchestral committee headed by Mrs. 


largest in several seasons to greet this or- 
ganization. A personal campaign resulted 
in the occupancy of many boxes and a spec- 
ial concession to students in the front seats 
of the parquet brought young people in a 
solid phalanx. Preliminary program—talks 
by Malcolm MeMillian contributed like- 
wise to the interest of the occasion. These 
will be continued throughout the season. 
Margaret Matzenauer was also an effective 
also in assembling the audience and in con- 
tributing to their satisfaction after arrival. 
The program began with Tchaikowsky’s 
Symphony No. 4; it continued with an ex- 
cerpt from the same composer’s opera, ‘‘ Eu- 
gene Onegen,’’ the ‘‘Letter’’ Scene and 


beauty. An appropriate and lovely encore 
was a Berceuse by the same composer... A 
fine presentation of Chausson’s ‘‘Poem of 
Love’’ and ‘*The Sea’’ for contralto and 
orchestra was given. The ‘‘Seguidilla’’ 
from ‘‘Carmen’’ was used as an encore after 
this number. The closing number was a 
brilliant performance of Ravel’s Spanish 
Rhapsody. 

The Schubert Club began its season of 
matinée performances with a joint recital 
by N. Stuart Smith, pianist, New York, and 
Jessica DeWolf, St. Paul soprano. Junior 
Pioneer Hall was completely filled. Mr. 
Smith, a disciple of the moderns, offered 
works of Chopin, Scriabine, Neupert, Lia- 
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C A. Severance and Oscar Kalman was 
gvidenced in a good sized audience—the 
— 
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was signed; 





Management: 


neverthe'ess resumed his artistic career 


GAVE NEW YORKERS THE THRILL OF THE SEASON WITH 


Can You Imagine a Pianist 


was awarded artistic recognition by his native France as one of her greatest pianists 
and conductors; 


spent thirty-eight months in combat with an anti-aircraft battery winning three cita- 
tions; was twice wounded, then incapacitated for further service just as the armistice 


HIS FIRST RECITAL HERE! 


Hear Him at Aeolian Hall, December 3, 1919 


Engaged As Soloist, Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Boston, Feb. 13, 1920 
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in numbers by Puccini, Vanderpool, Bayley, 
Burleigh, Carter and Arensky. 

A program devoted to Musical Conditions 
in St. Paul and including compositions by 
St. Paul composers was presented under the 
auspices of the associate section of the Schu- 
bert Club, Alice E. Andrews, chairman, yes- 
terday afternoon. The artists were Mrs. 
Warren S. Briggs, Mrs. Charles A. Guyer, 
Gertrude, Armstrong, Mrs. Paul N. Myers, 
Mrs. John L. Whitaker. 

Mabel Jane McCabe, pianist, was recently 
presented by the St. Paul Musical Academy 
in a concerto recital at the Y. W. C. A. 
Auditorium. Schumann’s Concerto in A 
Minor, and Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasy com- 
prised her offerings. Margerethe Petterson 
played the piano arrangements of the or- 
chestral parts. Paul Davin, tenor, sang an 
extract from ‘‘Carmen.’’ 

J. L. C. B. 





Sing Belgian Anthem for King Albert in 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


HARRISBURG, PA., Oct. 25.—The stud- 
ents of the Seiler School for Girls of this 
city are proud and happy that they had the 
opportunity, last Friday, to sing ‘‘La 
Brabangonne,’’ the national anthem of 
Belgium, to Belgium’s King and her prince. 
The children, sixty in number, in charge of 
Mrs. Wilbur F. Harris, choral director of 
the school, were placed on the second floor 
of the capitol. 





Helen McCarthy, coloratura soprano, made 
her first appearance of the season at New 
Rochelle, N. Y., on the afternoon of Oct. 
27, under the auspices of the Catholic Wo- 
man’s League, offering a program of Irish 
songs. 
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A MINISTRY OF FINE ARTS AS A POLITICAL ISSUE 








The two great political parties are already lining up for the Presi- 
dential election next year. The time is therefore at hand when the 
question of either one or both parties giving recognition in their platform 
to the cultural elements of our life by favoring the establishment of a 
Ministry of Fine Arts, deserves serious consideration, particularly at 
the hands of the members of the Alliance all over the country. 

The United States to-day is the only great civilized nation which 
gives no government recognition whatever to music, drama, literature, 
the arts. This omission has laid us open to the severe criticism of foreign 
nations, who have used it as evidence that we take no interest in such 
matters, that we are purely an industrial and commercial nation devoted 
to hunt for the dollar, and that the finer things in life give us really no 
concern. True, our multi-millionaires may occasionally buy an “old 
master” or help in the importation of foreign artists of distinction in 
the musical world, but beyond that they do not go. 

One of the reasons why no attention has been paid either in state 
or national legislatures to this all-absorbing issue is that those who are 
engaged in music, drama, the arts, by refraining from any active inter- 
est in political matters, have virtually ruled themselves out as unworthy 
of consideration by the politician. They don’t register and they don’t 
vote, so the politician considers them a negligible quantity. 

This was shown absolutely immediately after we entered the war, 
when among the very first propositions that were made was to close 
down the musical industries and to impose such a tax upon musical and 
dramatic entertainments as would have virtually eliminated the major- 
ity of them. Certainly it would have eliminated all educational musical 
work that depended upon the support given public performances for its 
sustenance. 

So the time is ripe for action. Some of the more broad-minded 
members of Congress, Senators as well as Congressmen, are inclined to 
take the matter up. Already, as we know, some bills looking to the es- 
tablishment of a National Conservatory of Music and also of a Ministry 
of Fine Arts have been introduced. Several Senators are known to be in 
strong sympathy and it only needs active propaganda through the coun- 
try for action to be taken. 

It should be remembered, in this connection, that Congress will pass 
no bill unless behind that bill a strong public opinion has been aroused. 
This we have distinctly seen in the movement to give the suffrage to 
women. Perhaps the strongest instance that could be adduced is ‘the 
fact that it was not until prohibition had become a more or less national 
issue that it obtained the support of the state legislatures and finally of 
the national legislature, whereas we know, whenever the issue was put 


me 


up in former years, through the appeal of the candidate of the prohibi- 


tion party for the Presidency, the result was almost ludicrous. 


But 


through organization, backed by a strong financial support, it finally won 


out. 


It is interesting to note that we learn from our correspondent in 
Hamamatsu, Japan, that recently regulations have been promulgated re- 
garding the organization and functions of a Bureau of Fine Arts under 
the Minister of Education in the Japanese Government. The aim of the 


Bureau is to assist the development of the fine arts in Japan. 


The 


Bureau must present its opinions in response to the inquiries of the 
Minister, and has the power to make proposals on matters bearing on 
fine arts. It is organized with one president and a staff not exceeding 
fifteen members, who are to be selected from among prominent person- 


ages in the field of fine arts. 


hold art exhibitions, both regular and extraordinary. 


Part of the business of the Bureau is ¢o 


For the past 


twelve years the art exposition has been held at Tokio under the aus. 
pices of the educational department and the work has been growing in 
importance and popularity till it is now an authentic passport to fame 
and possible wealth for the ambitious artist. 

.The same interest is.also about to be taken in music. 

As we know, the Australian Government, even during the period of 
the war, sent commissioners to Europe and to this country to gather in- 
formation with regard to the expansion of musical education in that com- 


monwealth. 


It does seem strange, therefore, that while we have done little yet 
in the Far East steps are being taken not alone to encourage those who 
are engaged in music, drama and the fine arts but to give them definite 
representation in the government of those countries. 

When we come to think that our musical industries, for instance, 
have progressed to the point where to-day they lead the world in quality 
and quantity ; when we come to think of the tens of thousands of young 
people of talent who have entered upon a musical, dramatic or artistic 
career; when we come to think of the millions of intelligent and cultured 
people in this country, does it not appeal to common sense that there 
should be an organized effort made for the establishment of a Ministry 
of Fine Arts in the National Government, to attain which it is vital 
that the interest of one or both of the great political parties be secured? 


President of the Musical Alliance of the U. S. 











FROM ALLIANCE MEMBERS 








membership in the Alliance. I have 


The Musical Alliance has done a fine 
been a reader of MUSICAL AMERICA 


bit of work in its first year of existence. 


It is to be congratulated. 

Last year when I joined the Alliance 
(because I believe so fully in its aims), 
I could foresee only the little that a 
teacher of private lessons could do, but 
now my field is very much enlarged; 
four schools and about 1,300 children. 
; I promise to do my very best that 

these children will get a good, broad 
grounding in music. ~ 

KATHERINE A. SCHUSTER. 
Chicago, Iil., Oct. 4, 1919. 


Enclosed please find remittance for 


for many years and enjoy it greatly and 
feel sure I will find the Alliance an 
added stimulus. With deep appreciation 
of Mr. Freund’s untiring work, 


ELEANOR EARNEST, 


President Tuesday Morning Musical 


Club. 
Knoxville, Tenn., Oct. 6, 1919. 


Enclosed please find check for mem- 
bership in the Musical Alliance. The 
work being done by Mr. Freund and the 
Musical Alliance should be most heartily 


Fs 


American Press unanimous in Praise of 


Greta Torpadie 


Miss Torpadie is a singer whom it is a pleasure to hear. 


MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


W. J. Henderson — New York Sun 


1 W. 34th Street; New York City 


‘ance. 


, bership in the Alliance. 


euamatnges by every musician and music 
over. 
EMMA S. HOSFORD. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 19, 1919. 

Enclosed find my check for a renewal 
of subscription to the Musical Alliance. 
With best wishes for the success of its 
many projects, and long life to the mov- 
ing spirit, believe me 

EMIL MEDICUS. 
Asheville, N. C., Oct. 9, 1919. 


Enclosed please find check for One 
Dollar dues for Musical Alliance. -I con- 
gratulate you on your splendid work 
and hope you can continue it. I know 
no class of people who need or- 
ganization more than musicians do. 

JOSEPHINE SWICKARD SMITH. 
Detroit, Mich., Oct. 10, 1919. 


In renewing my subscription to the 
Musical.Alliance, let me express my hope 
that we shall long have Mr. Freund’s 
help and shining example as a careful 
and cheerful worker. I hope he will keep 
on fighting for us musicians. 

HANS SCHNEIDER. 
Providence, R. I., August 28, 1919. 

I am enclosing my check for mem- 
bership in the Musical Alliance, with 
whose ideals and aims I am most heart- 
ily in sympathy. 

HARRY C. NELSON. 
Detroit, Mich., August 27, 1919. 


Enclosed please find money order in 
payment of dues for membership in the 
Musical Alliance. 

The musicians of the United States 
owe much to Mr. Freund and the Alli- 
May it continue in its good work 
and have great success therein. 

LUCY T. WOOD. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 9, 1919. 


It is a privilege to renew my mem- 
Further suc- 


cess in the good work. 
HERBERT GOULD. 


Chicago, IIll., Sept. 20, 1919. 


Congratulations on the splendid work 
already accomplished by the Musical 
Alliance through Mr. Freund and his as- 
sistants. It is a pleasure to again con- 
tribute, and I wish you every success in 
your every endeavor. 

MARY FLEMING MEEK. 
President Tennessee Federation of Mu- 
sical Clubs. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Sept, 5, 1919. 


Enclosed is my check renewing my sub- 
scription to the Musical Alliance. You 
have my hearty good -wishes in your 
great work. 

MRS. CHARLES W. FAIRFAX. 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 16, 1919. 


Please find enclosed One. Dollar for 
my renewal subscription. Wishing you 
success in all your undertakings. 

MRS. B. DAVIDSON. 
New York, Sept. 24, 1919. 


Enclose renewal of subscription, with 
my sincere good wishes to the Musical 
Alliance of the United States, for 4 
continued success. 

ESTELLE HEARTE DREYFUS. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Sept. 29, 1919. 

I am. sending money order for One 
Dollar, my dues for the Musical Alli- 
ance. Wishing success for all musica 


efforts, 
MRS. E. HARRINGTON. 
South Bend, Ind., Sept. 25, 1919. 


Enclosed please find check covering 
my annual dues. The Alliance, it aR 
pears, has made a good start. Keep! 


up! nade ; 
. OSCAR SCHMINKE. 
Kenoza Lake, N. Y., Sept, 26, 1919. 


M % py EF PIANIST 
R ee 
a COACH 
ei 
Appearing in a series of Recitals under the 
auspices of the University Extension Society. 
(Originator of the “Fifty Minute Musicale ) 


Philadelphia Studio: 1530 Walnut Street 
New York—Saturdays 
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YVETTE GUILBERT’S 
School of the Theatre 


Lyric and Dramatic 


All Classes Conducted in English 
& of ot 








Courses and Lectures: 


Lyric and Dramatic Interpretation, Pantomime, 
Plastique and Improvisation - Mme. Yvette Guilbert 


Folk Songs and Period Dances - Mme. Yvette Guilbert and Miss Rosetta O’Neill 
French Literature of the 19th Century er. - - Mr. Wm. Van Wyck 
Culture of the Speaking Voice - - - - - Miss Dagmar Perkins 
French Language - = eee Miss Alice Blum 
Eurythmics System Dalcroze - -_~ - - = = Mr. Placido de Montoliu 
Designing and Execution of Scenery and Properties, Stage Lighting, Mr. Warren Dahler 
Costumes - - - - - : . - - Miss Amy M. Hicks 
Choir Master - - - .= = - = = Mr. Edmond Rickett 


The following Evening Lectures are open also to the 
Public in limited number and on application only: 


a.) MEDIEVAL ENGLISH LITERATURE IN d.) THE DEVELOPMENT OF MUSIC FROM 
ITS DRAMATIC BEARINGS. ; ITS BEGINNINGS TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
PROF. CHARLES SEARS BALDWIN, Ph. D. lst Part: The Ancient and Medieval Music from the 
Friday Evenings at 8.30: November 14, December Earliest Documents to Palestrina. 
26, January 30, February 27, March 26. PROF. JEAN BECK, Ph. D., and 
Admission: All five lectures Ten Dollars MME. YVETTE GUILBERT. 
b.) SOIREES INTIMES (Litteraires et Musicales) PROF. JEAN BECK—Historic Comments 
MADAME YVETTE GUILBERT 
THURSDAY EVENINGS AT 9.00 MME. YVETTE GUILBERT— 
November 6, 20; December 11; January 15, 29; Interpretation of the Songs of that Period. 
February 12, 26; March 11, 26; April 1. . 
Admission: Twenty-five Dollars. W Ron car ean pha oe — 
‘ : ovember 7, 21; December 5, 19; January 9, 23; 
°) ee ee ee re; es ati February 6, 20; Mareh d, 19; April 2 16. 
October 31; November 28; January 16, February 13; Admission: 
March 12; April 9. ; The Twelve Lectures, Twenty-five Dollars 


Admission: The Six Lectures, Ten Dollars 


The Lectures and Soirees will be given until further notice in the Rose Room (1st Floor) of the Hotel Majestic, 
72nd Street and Central Park West. 


se ot 


For Particulars, Address: 
Miss Mabel Poillon, Secretary to Mme. Guilbert, Hotel Majestic, “i “3° -:- New York City 
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17th Season 
1919-1920 


RUSSIAN 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


MODEST ALTSCHULER, Conductor 











“America’s 
Favorite 
Orchestra”’ 





First Tour: November—December, through the South. 


Second Tour: 
Festival Tour: April— May, the Middle West and East. 


January—February, the East and Canada. 


For Terms and Available Dates, Address 


DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 


The Stieff Piano is the Official Piano of the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra 





Kathleen 
Howard 


Contralto 


of the 


METROPOLITAN 
OPERA 
COMPANY 





Available for a LIMITED NUMBER OF 


Recital, Concert and 
Oratorio Engagements 


‘ 





She is one of tke few operafic singers capable of filling with distinc- 
tion a place on the concert stage, for she proved herself the pos- 
sessor of that rare thing, the lieder temperament.’’—-Baltimore News 


cc . . . 
She is one of those singers, none too numerous, with a fine volume 


of tone at command, can yet produce very delicate and subtle 
effects.”’ — London Daily Telegraph 





Exclusive Management: 


DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Returning to 

America 

in January After 
Unprecedented Triumphs 
in England 


(36 Appearances in London Alone) 


NELLIE and SARA KOUNS 


SOPRANOS 





In Recital Programs including 
their Inimitable Duets : : 





One of the Most Unique and Highly Artistic 
Combinations Now Before the Public 





‘‘ Their success was instant and complete.’’—London Telegraph 
‘‘ Best and freshest pure singing display in years.’’—Morning Post, London 


Exclusive Management: 


DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 





ae Elias 


Breeskin 








“One of 
the Best 


Violinists” 
—Chicago Tribune 


Echoes of His Triumphant Tour with Caruso 
“‘Scored a personal triumph---an exceptional artist’’ 
Wisconsin News, Milwaukee 


‘Shared equal honors with the great star of the evening”’ 
Nashville Banner 


‘*A violinist of the most distinguished talent’’---St. Paul News 


‘An artist in every sense of the word’’---Canton Daily News 





Exclusive Management: 


DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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F MISCHA LEVITZHI 


Russian Pianist 














“HE HAS THEM ALL LASHED TO THE MAST”---New York Times. 
“WITH FEW EQUALS AND NO SUPERIORS ”---Philadelphia Ledger 


7) RRR 








Headlines Which Proclaim Extraordinary Triumphs 


““MISCHA LEVITZKI A REVELATION 
OF PIANISTIC ART ”---Chicago American. 


“LE VITZKI PLAYS LIKE LION OF KEY 
BOARD ”---New York American. 
“YOUTHFUL PIANIST RIVALS PADE- TH ose hae 
REWSKI IN HIS BOYHOOD DAYS” --- St ‘“LEVITZKI THE SENSATION OF THE 
Louis Globe-Democrat. SEASON ”’---Toronto Globe. 





Exclusive Direction: DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
STEINWAY PIANO | 


Alice Moncrieff 
Contralto 
First New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, December 15th 





Engaged for Mid-Winter Festival, Elgar Choir, Hamilton, - 
Canada, with Russian Symphony Orchestra, Feb. 5-6, 1920 


Available for 


RECITAL, ORATORIO and CONCERT 


Engagements 


Exclusive Management: DANIEL MAYER : Aeolian Hall : New York 


LENORA SPARKES 


Soporano of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
RECITAL : CONCERT : ORATORIO 


Exclusive Management: DANIEL MAYER ; : New York 


EMMA ROBERTS 


Mezzo Contralto 
“The Song Recitalist Supreme” 


In summing up the concert season of 1918-19 in the July number of The 
Century Magazine, James Gibbons Huneker, critic of The New York Times 
and one of the foremost authorities on musical matters, gives Miss Roberts 
precedence over all other vocalists, saying : “Among the Singers in Concert I Most 
Enjoyed Emma Roberts.” 


Available for CONCERT, RECITAL and ORATORIO 


Exclusive Direction : Daniel Mayer Aeolian Hall New York Knabe Piano § 
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Return Of Kreisler Outstanding 


Event In Detroit’s Brilliant Week - 





Vast Throng Welcomes Violinist After his Absence--Scotti Com- 


pany Gives Excellent Performances of ‘‘L’Oracolo”’ and . 


‘*Cavalleria’’—Vatican Choirs In Anticipated Concert—San 
Carlo Forces Present Répertoire 








planeta MICH., Oct. 31.—The entire 

, Seating capacity and every available 
inch of standing room was utilized at Arena 
Gardens Auditorium on Oct. 27 to accommo- 
date the vast throng which gathered to wel- 


come Fritz Kreisler to Detroit once again.. 


A tremendous volley of applause greeted the 
violinist as he stepped upon the few feet of 
stage that were unoccupied by spectators 
and it lasted several minutes. After the 
first few lines of the Vivaldi Concerto in C, 
the expectant audience, _ figuratively, 
breathed a sigh of relief, knowing that the 
great Kreisler has lost none of his wizardry 
in the two years that have elapsed since his 
last appearance here. The program was a 
memorable one, opening with two concertos, 
the Vivaldi and one, in A Minor, by Viotti, 
each performed with that perfect mastery 
which is invariably associated with the name, 
Fritz Kreisler. , 


Of his own compositions, first honors un- 
doubtedly went to ‘‘Tambourin Chinois,’’ a 
stunning number, superbly played. His ‘‘La 
Gitana, a transcription of the Chant from 
‘Coq d’Or,’’ and the ‘‘Rondino on a 
Theme by Beethoven’’ (this last, repeated), 
all proved prime favorites; but it was the 
closing number, ‘‘Caprice Viennois,’’ which 
aroused the audience to such a frenzy of en- 
thusiasm that he was obliged to add no less 
than six encores, including ‘‘The Old Re- 
frain’’ and ‘‘Liebeslied.’’ ‘‘ Nobody knows 
de trouble I’ve seen,’’ a ‘‘Gypsy Serenade’’ 
by Valdez and the ballet music from ‘‘ Rosa- 
munde’’ completed the program. Carl Lam- 
son re-appeared as accompanist for Kreisler 
and lent invaluable support. His work at 
the - piano is always characterized by 
strength, but he so completely submerges his 
personality that his playing seems like a 
part of Kreisler’s own performance. 


Present Scotti Artists 


One of the outstanding events of the cur- 
rent season occurred at Arena Gardens Audi- 


torium on Friday evening, Oct. 24, when the 
Scotti Grand Opera Company presented 
‘*L’Oracolo’’ and ‘‘Cavalleria Rurticana,’’ 
Antonio Scotti himself appearing in the 
former. The keen appreciation of several 
thousand spectators was made manifest in 
tremendous outbursts of applause with which 
the various artists were recalled to the foot- 
lights. Of paramount interest, of course, 
was Scotti’s impersonation of the evil Chim- 
Fang, and, both vocally and histrionically, 
he not only fulfilled all expectations, but 
he greatly surpassed them. His is a subtle, 
finished art, the equal of which has rarely 
been heard here. The entire assemblage sat 
spell bound by his voice, of magnificent pro- 
portions and rich quality, combined with 
rare dramatic ability. Sharing honors with 
Scotti was Adamo Didur, whose superb bass 
voice and excellent acting made the part of 
Win-Shee stand out in bold relief. The 
character of Ah-Yoe was admirably sung by 
Marie Sundelius, while Mario Chamlee 
played opposite her in the réle of Win-San- 
Luy. Marked interest was evinced in the ap- 
pearance of Mary Kent, who made her local 
operatic début as Hud-Quee. Miss Kent, a 
former Detroit girl and a pupil of Samuel I. 
Slade, performed the part allotted to her 
with distinction and left the audience with a 
strong desire to hear her in a réle affording 
broader opportunities for displaying her 
deep, sonorous tones. Miss Kent was well 
known here as Marie von Essen. Another 
Detroit girl who, on that occasion, was heard 
here for the first time was Jeanne Gordon, 
who sang the réle of Lola in ‘‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana.’’ Though but a meager part, in 
Miss Gordon’s capable hands it assumed un- 
usual prominence. Her voice was of ade- 


tT 


quate volume, even in the Arena, and her 
tone was not only warm and vibrant, but it 
shone with a brilliance not often found in g 
mezzo-soprano voice. Miss Gordon, knowy 
in this city as Mrs. Ralph Trix, studied with 
William Lavin for a number of years, 
Milo Picco gave a convincing interpretation 
of Alfio and substantiated the fine impresg- 
sion he made here in ‘‘I Pagliacci’’ two 
years ago. Francesca Paralta sang the réle 
of Santuzza, Romeo Boscacci that of 
Turiddu and Mary Kent was heard ag 
Lucia. Carlo Peroni conducted both per. 
formances and acquitted himself with credit, 

The eagerly anticipated advent of the 
Vatican Choirs finally materialized on Sup. 
day evening, Oct. 26, at Arcadia Auditorium 
An audience of generous proportions cath. 
ered to greet this interesting group of sing. 
ers and was so vehement in its demonstra. 
tions of approval that the program was 4al.- 
most doubled in length. The choir made g 
highly favorable impression, not alone be. 
cause of the beauty and volume of its tone, 
but largely because of its finely adjusted 
balance, its clean-cut attack and the genuine 
musicianship displayed in the execution of 
difficult numbers. The program was devoted 
mainly to compositions by Palestrina and 
Vittoria, an ‘‘Ave Maria’’ by the latter 
proving the outstanding feature o° the 
evening. 

The San Carlo Opera Company is filling a 
financially and artistically successfu! ep. 
gagement this week at the Detroit Opera 
House on the Campus. The company is giy. 
ing a répertoire of standard operas, includ- 
ing ‘‘Rigoletto,’’ ‘‘Madame Butterfly,” 
‘¢ Aida,’’ **Tl Trovatore,’’ ‘‘La Forza del 
Destino’’ and others. M. MeD. 











Hugo Riesenfeld 


SCHOOL of OPERA 


AND ENSEMBLE 


JOSIAH ZURO, Director 





Associated with the Rivoli and Rialto Theaters 


HUGO RIESENFELD, Director 





Josiah Zuro 











Jacques Coini 


| By Faculty of PROMINENT ARTISTS 


PRACTICAL PREPARATION for OPERA, CONCERT and CLASSIC DANCING 











JACQUES COINI 


Mis-en-Scene, Acting 


LUIGI ALBERTIERI 


Classical Dancing 


HANS STEINER 


Coaching 


W. H. HUMISTON 


Coaching 


ADOLF BOLM 


Mimo-Choreography 


JOSEF LITTAN 


Coaching 


C. MAURICE de PLANCHES 


Languages 


JOSIAH ZURO 


Musical Director 


o 





Adolf Bolm 





All Communications to M. M. HANSFORD, Secretary, Rivoli Theater 








Opera Performances with Advanced Pupils Now Being Organized 

















PHILIP GORDON 


Exclusive Management: Daniel Mayer, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Celebrated Pianist 





Steinway Piano 








THE LETZ QUARTE 


AMERICA’S PREMIER CHAMBER MUSIC ORGANIZATION. 





HANS LETZ, GERALD MAAS 
SANDOR HARMATI 


EDWARD KREINER 


For Terre: and Dates Address DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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~ Boston’s Rich 











Season Offers Marked Contrast To Last Year’s 














Auditorium and Concert Hall 
Dates Filled—Managers Re- 
port Unprecedented Activi- 
ty Throughout New Eng- 
land Cities—Symphony Pre- 
pares To Launch Memorable 
Series Under Pierre Mon- 
teux’s Leadership—Chicago 
Opera and ‘‘Boston English 
Opera Company” To Fill 
Engagements in Hub 
OSTON, Nov. 1.—It seems impos- 

B sib!e to consider the opening of this 

season without comparing conditions to- 

day with those of a year ago. If condi- 
tions ]ast year were bad all over the 
country they seemed worse in Boston, 
because in addition to the war troubles, 
Boston was among the first to catch 


“fu,” and had it so badly that just as 
the season was due to begin all concert 


halls were closed “until further notice.” 
Music2! Boston last year resembled 
a ponder.":s ocean liner creeping through 


a thick fog, with all on board in con- 
stant fen’ of rocks. After the signing 
of the armistice, however, the fog began 
to lift; by New Year the ship was going 
on half-speed; and this autumn finds 
her steaming along full-speed-ahead, un- 
der a clear sky, with the best in the 
smoking :oom all in favor of a record 


run. 

To come ashore from our nautical 
metaphor, the beginning of this season 
finds Boston concert halls already well 
booked with sumptuous and varied lists 
of musical attractions, local managers 
are optimistically extending their activi- 
ties, and schools are having bigger 
registrations. Private teachers, too, are 
happier,—instead of sub-letting their 
studios for part time, as many did last 
year, they are moving into larger and 
more luxurious quarters, and during 
last month a visit to many a studio dis- 
covered its owner superintending paint- 
ing and plastering, or beseeching a mem- 
ber of our ruling class to graciously wax 
the floor so that the piano and furniture 
could be moved in before the arrival 
of the first pupils. 


Symphony Announces Plans 


To give an uncommonly keen edge to 
the expectant interest which always ac- 
companies the opening of the symphony 
orchestra season there is nothing like a 
new conductor. This is all the more true 
when the conductor comes with Mr. 
Monteux’ unique record of his modern 
concerts in Paris, the never-to-be-for- 
gotten Russian Ballet, and the French 
performances at the Metropolitan. Fur- 
thermore, the two concerts led by Mr. 
Monteux last autumn have already 
proved him a thorough artist of catholic 
taste, a maker of unusually attractive 
programs and a conductor of imagination 
and authority. 

What keen anticipation is aroused by 
hearing that among the numbers to be 
given this year are the Suite from Stra- 
vinsky’s enchanting “L’Oiseau de Feu” 
(so far unheard in Symphony Hall), the 
second and third symphonies of D'Indy, 
Debussy’s “Jeux,” and Albeniz’ “Cata- 
lonia”! For stimulating novelties among 
the soloists’ numbers, Alfred Cortot will 
Play a Fantasy for piano and orchestra 

y Debussy, and it is hoped that Rach- 
maninoff will help to initiate us into the 
beauties of his third Concerto. Of 
course, the standard classic composers 
Will be duly represented, including sev- 
eral which have not appeared very often 
of late, such as Tschaikowsky, Dvorak, 
Smetana and Wagner. 

Frederic Fradkin, the brilliant Ameri- 
fan violinist, will again be  concert- 
master, being secured by a three-year 
contract, and the viola and ’cello sections 
vil be strengthened, if this is possible, 

7 the addition of several new men, in- 
cluding players for the first stands, all 
men of the very first rank. Needless 
to say the aim of the management is to 
maintain the standard implied by the 
Writer who said that “the orchestra -it- 

is a virtuoso,” and if any people 
still feel that the loss of a German con- 

“uetor and a few German players has 
any way damaged the orchestra they 
Must be suffering from aural astigma- 









































A PICTORIAL GLIMPSE OF BOSTON’S MUSICAL LIFE 


1—A Community Sing ‘on Boston Common; 2—Frederick W. Wodell, Conductor of the People’s 
_ Philharmonic Chorus; 3—H. B. Williams, Boston Manager; 4—Pierre Monteux, Conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Photo by Garo; 5—Emil Mollenhauer, Conductor of the 


Handel and Haydn Society and the Apollo Club; 


6—Wendell H. Luce, Boston Manager; 


7—Georges Longy, Director of the Longy School, Founder and Director of the Boston Musical 
Association and the Longy Club, Conductor of the MacDowell Club Orchestra; 8—Edith Noyes 
Greene, Founder and President of the Music Lovers’ Club. 


tism. The sale of season tickets for the 
orchestra concerts has far surpassed ex- 
pectations, the Friday afternoon series 
being sold out, and less than the usual 
number of odd seats available for Satur- 
day evenings. 

The orchestra will give the customary 
forty-eight concerts in Boston with two 
additional ones for the benefit of its 
pension fund. Outside of Boston, the 
orchestra will give sixty concerts includ- 
ing eight in Cambridge, five in Provi- 
dence, R. I., six in the West (going as 
far as Detroit, Cleveland arid Toronto), 
thirty in the course of its Southern 
trips, two in Lowell, Mass., and single 
concerts in the following cities of New 
England: Worcester, Springfield, Hart- 
ford, Portland, Lawrence, Haverhill, 
Northampton and Lynn. 

The list of soloists for this season in- 
clude five singers, four pianists, three 
violinists, one ’cellist and_one organist. 
The singers are: Emmy Destinn, Povla 
Frijsh, Louise Homer, Margaret Matz- 
enauer and John McCormack; the pian- 
ists: Alfred Cortot, Rudolf Ganz, Leo 
Ornstein and Sergei Rachmaninoff; the 
violinists: Frederic Fradkin, Fritz Kreis- 
ler, and Albert Spalding; the ’cellist is 
Jean Bedetti, and the organist, Joseph 
Bonnet. : ‘ 

Except for Mr. Bedetti, who comes this 
year from France to make his American 


debut with the orchestra, the above 
names need no explanatory adjectives for 
they are familiar wherever serious music 
is understood. Some of the soloists, how- 
ever, are appearing for the first time 
with this orchestra; they are Frijsh, 
Matzenauer, Ornstein and Bedetti. 


Symphony Hall is of course the scene 
of many concerts besides those of the 
symphony orchestra. Concerts are given 
regularly every Sunday afternoon, often 
on Sunday evening as well, and there 
are frequent other dates for artists who 
find week-day concerts preferable, or 
who are unable to “get in” on a Sunday. 


C. A. Ellis and L. H. Mudgett will 
again give their popular series of Sun- 
day afternoon concerts, continuing every 
week from early autumn until late 
spring. Galli-Curci, McCormack and 
Schumann-Heink have already appeared 
in this series and they will be followed 
by Kreisler, Rachmaninoff, Geraldine 
Farrar, Heifetz, Josef Rosenblatt, Al- 
bert Spalding, Sophie Braslau, Josef 
Hofmann, Benno Moisewitsch and other 
artists of exceptional interest with whom 
negotiations are not yet completed. 

Kreisler’s recital on Oct. 19, marked 
his return to the concert stage after an 
absence of two years. He will be heard 
more than once during the season, as 
will also Rachmaninoff, Galli-Curci, 
McCormack and Heifetz. Two Sunday 
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BOSTON AS A GREAT MUSICAL 
CENTER 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 

Sunday afternoon series at Sym- 
phony Hall 

Miscellaneous Symphony Hall Con- 
certs 

Handel and Haydn Society 

Boston Musical Association (new) 

Cecelia Society 

Peoples’ Choral Union 

Boston Musical Union 

Boston Ensemble Club 

Eight Concert Managers 

MacDowell Club 

Harvard Musical Association 

Music Lovers’ Club 

New England Conservatory ° 

Longy School 

Fox-Buonamici School 
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afternoons, Nov. 23 and April 18, will 
also be allotted to the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra for its pension fund concerts. 














Handel and Haydn Afternoon Concerts 


The Handel and Haydn Society last 
season tried the experiment of giving its 
concerts on Sunday afternoons, as part 
of Messrs. Ellis and Mudgett’s series, 
instead of on Sunday evenings as for- 
merly. The move was so successful that 
it is to be repeated this year. 

The society now has a chorus of 400 
and will be assisted, as usual, by an 
orchestra and soloists. This is the 
chorus’ 105th season, and the twentieth 
in which it will be led by the noted con- 
ductor, Emil Mollenhauer. Under his 
authoritative baton the society will this 
season give four concerts, instead of 
three as heretofore. The Christmas per- 
formance on Dec. 21, will inevitably be 
the “Messiah,” and for soloists on this 
occasion there will come Mme. Hudson- 
Alexander, Mary Jordan, Reed Miller 
and Edgar Schofield. Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” and Gounod’s “Gallia” will be 
performed on Jan. 25, the soloists being 
Frieda Hempel, Morgan Kingston and 
Jose Mardones. The third concert, on 
Feb. 22, will offer “Samson and Delilah,” 
with Margueret Matzenauer, Lambert 
Murphy, Emilio de Gogorza and Fred- 
erick Martin. To close their season the 
society has chosen the “Elijah,” and will 
be assisted by Florence Hinkle, Arthur 
Hackett and Reinald Werrenrath. 

Among the artists who have already 
secured Symphony Hall for recitals in- 
dependently of the Ellis-Mudgett series 
are Ysaye, Mischa Elman, Tetrazini and 
Rosa Raisa. The Roman Quartet has 
also engaged the hall for its Boston 
concert. 

This season will see the practical in- 
auguration of a form of musical organi- 
zation entirely new to Boston,—the Bos- 
ton Musical Association. This associa- 
tion has been founded by Georges Longy, 
the distinguished conductor and oboe 
player, who described its raison d'etre, 
aims, and methods of operation in a 
pamphlet issued at the close of last sea- 
son, at which time a full account of the 
organization appeared in these columns. 


The association has a certain analogy 
with the Societe Nationale de Musique 
de Paris, but differs in many details. 
The Boston Musical Association will not 
have for its object the performance of 
the works of American composers ex- 
clusively, but will endeavor to stimulate 
the development of all the musical ele- 
ments of the city. 


These concerts will be of particular 
interest to those persons who are con- 
cerned with the educational and artistic 
development of the art of music, and the 
general public, as well, will find in them 
a genuine source of pleasure and enter- 
tainment which will at the same time 
improve the musical taste of the com- 
munity. 

The Boston Musical Association will 
give five concerts this season on Wed- 
nesday evenings at 8:15 in Jordan Hall, 
on the following dates: Dec. 17 (orches- 
tral); Jan. 21 (chamber music); Feb. 
25 (instrumental); Mar. 24 (chamber 
music); April 28 (orchestral). No pro- 
grams are yet ready for publication, but 
among the composers represented will 
probably be Fanelli, Thirion, Salzedo, 
Goessens, Turina and Neymarck, for 
men new or but little known in this 
country; and for more familiar names, 
—Ravel, Hahn, Chausson, Rameau, Rim- 


sky-Korsakoff, Glazounow, Brahms and 
(Continued on page 55) 
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Toscha Seidel 


Russian Violin Genius 


“Indash and fire, breadth of bowing, “He played as no violinist has 
solidity and richness of tone, his played in this country since Ysaye 
performance was unforgettable.”’ was a lion in his prime.’’ 


—New York Tribune : —Boston Globe 


In America all season 1919-1920 


Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 


33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
Steinway Piano Columbia Records 
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Mozart. There will also, of course, be 
works by American composers. 


Cecelia Society Organizes 


The Cecelia Society, which apparently 
suffered more than most of the Boston 
choruses from the vicissitudes of war, 
involving several changes in conductors 
and disintegration in the ranks, has been 
reorganized and will give two concerts 
in Jordan Hall on Thursday evenings, 
Jan. 29 and April 22. The chorus will 
be led this year for the first time by 
Ernest Mitchell, a young conductor who 
is thoroughly experienced in choral mu- 
sic, having been for a number of years 
and choirmaster of Trinity 


nist f | 
Seaech. The first concert will consist 
chiefly of unaccompanied choruses, and 


will include works by Palestrina, Lasso, 
.Gabrieli. Parker, D’Indy, Grainger, 
Rachmaninoff, Gretchaninoff and Tan- 
eyef. There will be a soloist, to be an- 
nounced ‘ater. ‘ 

The People’s Choral Union has ex- 
pressed its appreciation of the kindness 
shown by the management of the New 
England Conservatory during the six- 
teen years that Jordan Hall has been 
used for rehearsals, but explains that 
business 1easons dictate the move to the 


large hal’ in the old Technology Build- 
nthe Urion stands as an educational 
force in music. It takes the absolute 
beginner, who, in many cases, does not 
know one :1ote from another, and through 
its sight singing classes, makes him ef- 


fective as a sight-reader, and then gives 
him opportunity to use and improve his 
knowledge in the rehearsals of cantatas 
and oratorios at the meetings of the 
Union. In its larger concerts, he is en- 
abled not only to hear good music, but 
to share in its production. 

Rehearsals every Sunday will be from 
three to five p. m., instead of from four 
to six, as heretofore. Music and tuition 
are furnished free to all, except for. the 
membership fee of ten cents per session, 
there being no salaries paid to conduc- 
tor, instructors or officers. The People’s 
Choral Union will give two concerts as 
usual this season in Symphony Hall, 











with the assistance of soloists and an 
orchestra of Symphony players. 


Musical Union Campaign 


The Boston Musical Union, which gives 
from two to four choral concerts a sea- 
son, is at present conducting a campaign 
to increase its membership to at least 
one hundred. The chorus will again be 
under the leadership of George Sawyer 
Dunham who comes each week for this 
purpose from Brockton, where he is the 
conductor of the Brockton Philharmonic 
Orchestra and of a number of local 
choruses. Mr. Dunham is also conductor 
of the Dorchester .Women’s Club Chorus. 

Chamber music organizations are not 
so numerous that the formation of a 
new one can pass unnoticed. When the 
new group includes talented and serious 
musicians of the younger generation who 
have distinct ideals before them, the 
interest of the musical public should be 
a matter of course. 

The Boston Ensemble Club will be a 
new name to Boston audiences until the 
club gives its first public concert at Jor- 
dan Hall in December. The three mem- 
bers of the club, will, however, be recog- 
nized as the young artists who have been 
heard in recent years with increasing 
frequency—Hildegarde Brandegee, vio- 
lin; Marjorie Patten Friend, ’cello; and 
Marion Hyde, piano. . 

The programs of the Boston Ensemble 
Club will include not only trios but 
sonatas and other solo pieces for violin, 
or ’cello and piano. The players will 
not confine their work to the convention- 
al repertory of such organizations, but 
will take special interest in the prepara- 
tion of new music and in the presenta- 
tion of unusual programs. The club ha; 
already booked several private concerts; 
in advance of its Jordan Hall concert. 

The Bostonia Sextet Club, directed by 
C. L. Staats, the well known clarinetist, 
will tour the Middle West in February 
and March, on its twenty-second annual 
tour. It made a decided success the past 
summer in the Chautauquas in the Mid- 
dle West. 

The “Boston English Opera Com- 


pany,” opens a twelve-weeks’ season on 
Nov. 10, at the Arlington Theater, the 
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old home of the Castle Square Company. 
This is the first appearance of the com- 
pany in Boston, but it is known to pat- 
rons of English opera throughout the 
country. The company, which comprises 
three complete casts of principals, will 
include: sopranos, Hazel Eden, Ruth 
Kuerth and Esther Osborn; contraltos, 
Alice May Carley, Elaine De Sellem and 
May Barron; tenors, Joseph F. Sheehan, 


Leonard Sanford and Lynn Griffin; bari-- 


tones, Stanley Deacon, Dillon Shallard 
and William Northway; basses, Harold 
Geis, Bertram Goltra and Lester Luther. 
As one of the primary purposes of the 
company is to encourage American sing- 
ers and musicians, the company, includ- 
ing the managerial staff and the orches- 
tra, is practically native. Edward M. 
Beck is director of the organization, and 
the orchestra will be led by the Ameri- 
can conductor, Arthur Dunham. 

Among the operas to be produced are: 
“Faust,” “Il Trovatore,” “Manon,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “I’Pagliac- 
ci,” “Aida,” “Carmen,” “Martha,” 
“Rigolleto,” “Madame Butterfly,” “Tales 
of Hoffman” and probably several lighter 
operas such as “Robin Hood.” 

C. A.- Ellis is this season directing 


the appearance of Geraldine Farrar, 
Kreisler, Rachmaninoff, Arthur Hackett 
and Rosita Renard. These artists will 
all be heard in Boston in the Symphony 
Hall concerts which Mr. Ellis conducts 
jointly with Mr. Mudgett. Concert 
courses will also be given by Mr. Ellis 
in Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Wor- 
cester, Philadelphia, New York and 
Brooklyn. To many people Mr. Ellis’ 
most exciting announcement for this 
season in Boston is that he has arranged 
for the Chicago Opera Company to ap- 
pear again at the Boston Opera House 
for two weeks, beginning March 1, 1920. 

Wendell H. Luce, who had marked suc- 
cess last season in his first year of man- 
agerial work, is again in the field and 
will inaugurate his season on Monday 
evening, Nov. 10, with a _ pianoforte 
recital in Jordan Hall by John Powell, 
pianist. Mr. Luce will also conduct the 
usual series of three concerts by the 
Flonzaley Quartet to be given in Jordan 
Hall on the Thursday evenings of Jan. 
22, Feb. 19, and March 11. At this 
latter concert Harold Bauer will appear 
in quintet. Mr. Luce will also present 


Harold Bauer and Jacques Thibaud in 
(Continued on page 57) 











MARVIN MAAZEL 


‘*He is a youth of genuine musical gifts.’’ 
—wN. Y. Times. 


**Certainly one of the most accomplished 
pianists of the day.’’—N. Y. Herald. 


33 West 42nd Street 


Sunday Afternoon, Nov. 2nd 


Brilliant Young Pianist 


SCORES IN RECITAL 
at Aeolian Hall, New York 


Management: 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau, 
New York 


Steinway Piano 
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V rolrniste 


§ The only American girl pupil of Professor | 
Leopold Auer. 


J Soloist with Chicago and Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestras. 


§ In concert in principal cities throughout the 
United States. 


§ Superb in recital, this beautiful artiste is avail- 
able all season. 


§ For terms and dates address: 


Management 


Metropolitan Musical Bureau 


33 West 42d Street - - 
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New York City 
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R. E JOHNSTON 


Announces 
List of Attractions for Season 
1919 - 1920 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 











EUGEN YSAYE and MISCHA ELMAN 


Belgian Violinist .- Russian Violinist 
In Joint Recitals. 


ANNA FITZIU and ANDRES de SEGUROLA 


Soprano of the Bass-Baritone of the 
Chicago Opera Co. Metropolitan Opera Co. 


In Joint Recitals and Musical Sketches in Costume. 











THE BILTMORE FRIDAY MORNING THE COMMODORE FRIDAY EVENING 
MUSICALES MUSICALES 
at the at the 
HOTEL BILTMORE HOTEL COMMODORE. 
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MISCHA ELMAN,—Celebrated Violinist. 
(Next season will be Mr. Elman’s last tour in 
America for a number of years) 


TITTA RUFFO,—The World’s Greatest Baritone. 
(By arrangement with Paul Longone) 


ANNA FITZIU,—Leading American Soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Company. 


GABRIELLA BESANZONI, — Mezzo - Soprano - 
Contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN,—Polish Pianist. 
(Available January 10th to April 15th) 


CYRENA VAN GORDON,—Mezzo-Contralto of 
the Chicago Opera Company. 


IDELLE PATTERSON, — Lyric Coloratura So- 
prano. 


LIONEL STORR,—Basso Cantante. 

JEAN COOPER,—Contralto. 

JAMES STANLEY,—Basso. 

WINSTON WILKINSON,— Violinist. 

CLAIRE LILLIAN PETELER,—Mezzo-Soprano. 
ODETTE LE FONTENAY,—Soprano. 
CAROLINE CURTISS,—Soprano. 

MURI SILBA,—Pianist. 

LUCILE ORRELL,—Cellist. 
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For terms and dates address: 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 


Member National Music Managers Association of the United States 
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a series of three chamber music concerts 
in which these artists will play all of 
the Beethoven sonatas. ~ This Bauer- 
Thibaud sonata recital series will be 
given in Jordan Hall on the Thursday 
evenings of Dec. 4, Jan. 8, and Feb. 5. 

The following artists will give recitals 
at Jordan Hall under Mr. Luce’s man- 
agement: Ferdinand Waschman, Laura 
Littlefield, Irma  Seydel, Aurora La 
Croix, Povla ao Amparito Farrar, 
Theoia Crosby, Barbara Maurel, Grace 
Warner, Maurice Dambois and Helen 
Stanley. Mr. Luce will also manage 
Jordan Hall recitals for the folowing ar- 
tists: Caroline Hudson-Alexander, Guio- 
mar Novaes, Rudolph Reuter, and the 
Boston Ensemble Club. 

A. H. Handley, member of National 
Concert Managers’ Association, who is 
respousible for a larger number of con- 
certs. including public and private musi- 
eales in New England, than most peo- 
ple have any conception of, has enlarged 


his pi:ce of business by a new private 
office on the top floor of 162 Boylston 
tree’ 

— this year,” says Mr. Handley, 


“J can say my bookings are several times 
what .iey were last year. Lynn has a 
course in which Mr. MclIsaac and my- 


self present attractions like the Boston 
Symphony, Kreisler and the new Irish 
tenor O’Sullivan. Lowell will have a big 
series of concerts, and at Worcester, 
chamber concert programs seem to be 
the vogue for I am to present some eight 
or more on Sunday afternoons at the 
Art Museum there. Manchester, N. H., 
takes the Metropolitan Quartet, Anna 
Case, Kreisler and others. As to minor 
concerts, there is hardly a good sized 
city or town that will not have a trio, 
concert or song recitals.” 

Among Mr. Handley’s local concerts 
are a piano recital by Percy Grainger, 
on Dec. 11, at Jordan Hall. Other Bos- 
ton musicians on his list are Heinrich 
Gebhard, Mme. Szumowska and the 
Adamowski Trio. Mr. Handley. will 
launch this year, F. Jetson Ryder, a 
young baritone. 

F. J. MclIsaac, member of National 
Concert Managers’ Association, who 
managed the Boston concert this fall by 
the Vatican Choir, will have charge of 
the concert at Symphony Hall, by the 
Cecelia Orchestra. Instead of conduc- 
ting several Boston concert courses as 
heretofore, however, Mr. MclIsaac will 
this season, give the major part of his 
attention to John O’Sullivan, the Irish 
tenor of the Paris and Chicago Opera 











‘* The audience was charmed by the beautiful voice and artistic 
singing of Miss Marion London.’’—Montreal Daily Star. 
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JOHN McE. BOWMAN 
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STANLEY 


Church of the Incarnation 


Appearing at the Biltmore and Commodore 


The Commodore Series of — 
Friday Evening Musicales 


BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL COMMODORE 


Forty-second Street and Lexington Avenue 











1451 Broadway, NEW YORK 


GEORGE W. SWEENEY 
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November 28 
December 12 


December 26 
January 16 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, begs to announce a series of eight Evening Musicales 
lo be given at eight-thirty o’clock on the following dates during season 1919-20: 


February 27 
March 12 


January 30 
February 13 



















FRANCES ALDA 
GABRIELLA BESANZONI 
ENRICO CARUSO 
MISCHA ELMAN 
GERALDINE FARRAR 
ANNA FITZIU 
AMELITA GALLI-CURCI 
MARY GARDEN 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 
RUDOLPH GANZ 
CAROLINA LAZZARI 
JOHN McCORMACK 


The following artists have been definitely engaged: 


GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
LUCILE ORRELL 
IDELLE PATTERSON 
CLAIRE LILLIAN PETELER 
TITTA RUFFO 

ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 
ROSITA RENARD 
ANDRES DE SEGUROLA 
JAMES STANLEY 
LIONEL STORR 

CYRENA VAN GORDON 
WINSTON WILKINSON 
MARY WARFEL 


and others to be announced later. 











Telephone 608-609 Bryant. 


Subscriptions may be ordered now from R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York. 











Subscription Price, Reserved Seats, $25 for eight Concerts, plus 10% war tax. 
Subseription Price, for Boxes, $200 for eight Concerts, plus 10% war tax. 
Price per Seat per single concert, $4 and $3, plus 10% war tax. 

Price per Box (6 seats) per single concert, $30, plus 10% war tax. 


KNABE PIANO USED 

























Companies. Mr. MclIsaac will also co- 
operate with Manager Handley, as 
previously announced, in managing the 
Lynn Star Course. 


More Managers Announce Bookings 


Harry B. Williams has booked a large 
number of dates for the artists who are 
under his exclusive management, as well 
as for visiting ones whom he will pre- 
sent at Jordan Hall. The engagements 
for Raymond Havens include another ap- 
pearance as soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra; recitals in Boston, 
Brockton, Lowell, and Amherst, Mass.; 











(c) Edward Thayer Monroe 


1451 Broadway : - 


JOHN McE. BOWMAN, 
President. 


December 5 
December 19 


November 7 
November 21 


CAROLINE CURTISS 


‘America’s Young Artist-Soprano”’ 


The Biltmore Series of 
Friday Morning Musicales 


BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL BILTMORE 


Madison Avenue and Forty-third Street 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, begs to announce a series of eight Morning Musicales 
to be given at eleven o’clock on the following dates during season 1919-20: 


January 9° 
January 23 


and Augusta, Bangor and Portland, 
Maine. Also a recital in New York, and 
chamber music concerts with the Havens 
Trio. Mr. Williams has also arranged 
dates for Guy Maier, pianist, in Cam- 
bridge, Newton, Revere, Roxbury, Water- 


. town, Woburn and Wollaston, Mass., and 


Durham, N. H. 

Richard Newman, manager of Steinért 
Hall, reports that the hall is already 
much in demand for the coming season. 
The two series of concerts by the Mac- 
Dowell and Music Lovers’ Clubs are 


standing reservations, and among the 


(Continued on page 58) 




























AVAILABLE DATES 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 


New York City 













February 6 
February 20 












GABRIELLA BESANZONI 
ANNA CASE 

EMMY DESTINN 
GIUSEPPE DE LUCA 
MISCHA ELMAN 

ANNA FITZIU 
AMELITA GALLI-CURCI 
MARY GARDEN 

OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 
LOUIS GRAVEURE 
FRIEDA HEMPEL 
CHARLES HACKETT 


and others to be announced later. 


The following artists have been definitely engaged: 


JOSE MARDONES 
ISOLDE MENGES 
LUCILE ORRELL 
MARIE RAPPOLD 
ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 
HELEN STANLEY 
JAMES STANLEY 
TOSCHA SEIDEL 
ANDRES DE SEGUROLA 
LIONEL STORR 
JACQUES THIBAUD 
CYRENA VAN GORDON 
WINSTON WILKINSON 





Subscriptions may be ordered now from R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York. 


Telephone 608-609 Bryant. 





Subscription price, Reserved Seats, $20 for eight Concerts, plus 10% war tax. 
Subscription price for Boxes, $150 for eight Concerts, plus 10% war tax. 
Price per Seat per single Concert, $3 plus 10% war tax. 

Price per Box (6 seats) per single Concert, $30 plus 10% war tax. 
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Soprano 


W4 


A Few 


Significant Appearances 





————— 


12 Concerts with Symphony, New York 


Stadium. 





‘‘Nedda”’ in “‘Pagliacci’’, New York Stadi- 


um, August 29. 


Carnegie Hall, New York, with Max- 


milian Pilzer, September 21. 





On tour with Minneapolis Symphony 


Orchestra, last Spring. 





Soloist with Maine, Ohio and Florida 
Festivals in Oratorio and Recital, last season. 





Engaged for First Concert New York 
Mozart Society, November 1, 1919. 





Jointly in Concert with Titta Ruffo, 
Hotel Commodore, New York, February, 


1920. 





Extensive Southern Tour Mass Booking for 
February 1920 


W4 


Management: 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 
Personal Address: 203 West 81st Street, New York 
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separate concerts arranged are piano 
recitals by Heinrich Gebhard, Hans 
Ebell, Marion Carley and Marguerite 
Horton; violin recitals by Albert Stoessel 
and Julia Pickard Stoessel; a song re- 
cital by Helene Bloom, soprano; and 
three concerts by the Boston Quintet. 

Elbert A. Wickes, who is this season 
arranging concerts for Carmine Fabri- 
zio, will present the well known violinist 
in a Boston recital about mid-season. 
Mr. Wickes is also planning New Eng- 
land tours for Mr. Fabrizio, the details 
of which are not entirely completed. 
Dates already settled are: Whitman, 
Mass., Nov. 12; Swampscott, Mass., Nov. 
24; Bristol, R. I., Dec. 16; and Fall 
River, Mass., Jan. 5. 


MacDowell Club Programs Varied 


The MacDowell Club’s concerts for 
this season, as announced by the presi- 
dent, Helen Ranney, will give a variety 
of music. The directors of the club make 
the best use of their resources and not 
only open the door to musical activity 
to many amateurs and young profes- 
sionals, but each year introduce to Bos- 
ton a great deal of most interesting 
music, classic and modern, which would 
be impractical or unsuitable for other 
organizations. Credit for this feature of 
the club’s work goes to the distinguished 
conductor of its orchestra pte chorus, 
Georges Longy, who has the true artist’s 
open-mindedness toward new ideas and 
sincere interest in the artistic product 
of his own time. The club will give ten 
concerts this year; eight in Steinert 
Hall, of solo and chamber music; and 
two in Jordan Hall, by the orchestra and 
chorus. 

The first concert will be in Steinert 
Hall on the afternoon of November 1 and 
it will be commemorative of the war for 
all the performers will be Boston musi- 
cians who gave their services in France. 
There will be music for two pianos by 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison and other 
numbers by Martha Baird, pianist; Car- 
mine Fabrizio and Eleanor Whittemore, 
violinists; Adeline Packard, viola; Ethel 
Rea, and Crystal Waters, sopranos. 

At the second concert, on Dec. 3, the 
Boston Ensemble Club (Hildegarde 
Brandegee, Marjorie Patten Friend and 
Marion Hyde), will play a trio by D’In- 
dy; Christiana Caya will sing, and Alice 
McDowell, the pianist, will play. On 
Dec. 31, a striking novelty will be a 
sonata for piano and harp by Ravel. 
Pauline Danforth will come from Cleve- 
land to take the piano part, while the 
harpist will be Mrs. Seth Turner Craw- 
ford of New Orleans. Another concert 
will include a Chausson piano quartet, 
played by Renée Longy-Miquelle, pianist; 
Mrs. Alexander Golden, viola; Hazel 
L’Africain, ’cello; and a violinist to be 
announced. Later in the season Georges 
Miquelle, ’cellist of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and Renée Longy- 
Miquelle will play the Handel ’cello Son- 
ata which they gave with such success 
at the Longy School concert last May; 
and Guy Maier and Lee Pattison will 
play some of their much admired num- 
bers for two pianos. 

The first Jordan Hall concert on Jan. 
28, will be for string orchestra, chorus 
and solo instuments. The final concert 
of the season, April 7, will contain music 
for full orchestra and choral numbers 
with soloists and orchestral accompani- 
ment. Carmela Ippolito, Mr. Loeffler’s 
highly talented pupil, will play a Mozart 
violin Concerto. The orchestra, alone, 
will give three Tableaux Symphoniques, 
“Thebes,” “Sur Le Nil,” and “Rentrée 
Trimophale de Pharaon” by the Italian 
composer Ernest Fanelli; and, as a very 
appropriate number for this club, Mac- 
Dowell’s “Indian Suite.” 

The Harvard Musical Association will 
continue its usual series of about ten 
concerts at intervals of two weeks 
throughout the winter. The Associa- 
tion was incorporated in 1845, and con- 
sists now, according to its constitution, 
of 250 resident members, of whom at 
least two-thirds must be alumni of Har- 
vard or some other college. Ernest O. 
Hiler, chairman of the entertainment 
committee has already engaged the Bos- 
ton Quintet, the Letz Quartet, the Longy 
Club, Aurelio Giorni and Frederic Frad- 
kin. The first meeting of the Associa- 
tion this season, was on Oct. 3, when a 
reception was given to Pierre Monteux, 


‘the new conductor of the Boston Sym- 


phony; but the first regular concert will 


’ not come until Nov. 21. 


The Music Lovers’ Club, Edith Noyes 
Greene, founder and president, has 
changed its day of meeting from the 








first Monday ,to the second Tuesday of 
the month. The first concert, which wil] 
be in Jordan Hall, will accordingly be 
held on Tuesday morning, Nov. 11. Six 
other programs will be given in Steinert 
Hall on successive second Tuesdays in 
the month. The club has grown remark. 
ably in the past few years, under Mrs. 
Greene’s enthusiastic leadership, and now 
has over seven hundred members. 


The programs will contain both solo 
and ensemble numbers, and will include 
several new song cycles. Dr. Arthur 
Gould, baritone, will sing arias from 
Mrs. Greene’s Indian Opera, “Osseo,” 
and she will accompany Frederick Mahn 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
her violin Sonata “The Indian Princess.” 

Among the musicians expected to ap- 
pear before the club this year are: Dai 
Buell, piano; Charles De Mailly, fiute: 
Claire Forbes De Mailly, piano; Alice 
Eldridge, piano; Constance and Henry 
Gideon, folk songs; Roy Goddard Greene, 
piano; May Shepard Hayward, soprano; 
Florence Jepperson, contralto; Rosetta 
Key, soprano; Ralph Lawton; Laura Lit- 
tlefield, soprano; Mrs. Edward Mac. 
Dowell; Alice McDowell, piano; Barbara 
Werner Schwaab, violin; Elizabeth Sie- 
doff, piano; and the Hoffmann Quartet. 
Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, will close the 
season in May with an entire recit:!. 


The New England Conservatory of 
Music opened for the school year, with 
the usual crowding of the corridor about 
Crawford’s statue of Beethoven. The 
registration at the end of the third day 
of the first session was nearly 300 ahead 
of the corresponding date last year; 
the total attendance in 1918-19 lacked 
only eight of being 3,000. One of the 
features of the registration has been the 
large number of post-graduates of this 
and other conservatories, and also stu- 
dents from foreign countries. 


A faculty of 80 members met in Reci- 
tal Hall Wednesday afternoon for a brief 
conference with Director George W. 
Chadwick and Wallace Goodrich, dean 
of the faculty. 


Three new names appear on the fa- 
culty list: George Ferguson, a singer 
and teacher of international reputation, 
has become a member of the vocal facul- 
ty. Centralizing the teaching of diction 
in foreign languages is involved in the 
election of Samuel Endicott to the fa- 
culty. Instruction in all the languages 
will not necessarily be given by him, 
but diction as related to musical art 
will be under his supervision. For this 
work Mr. Endicott had admirable prep- 
aration during the years in which he 
served as coach with the Boston Opera 
Company. Recent graduates of the Con- 
servatory will learn with special satis- 
faction that Frank V. Russell has been 
promoted to the faculty. For nearly 
ten years, as undergraduate and post- 
graduate student, Mr. Russell has been 
one of the stand-bys of the Conservatory 
orchestra. 

The Longy School, Georges Longy, 
director, re-opened for the season on Oct. 
1. Since the school was founded it has 
been continually outgrowing its quar- 
ters, so this term sees the opening of 
several additional classrooms. Mr. Lon- 
gy will, as heretofore, combine individual 
coaching of soloists and ensemble groups, 
instruction in oboe, and general direction 
of the school. Renée Longy-Miquelle, as- 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Available far Recitals 
In New York and Vicinity 


New Songs: 
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‘‘In Flanders Fields’’ 
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sistant director, has charge of piano, 
solfeggio, and rhythmic gymnastics. 
Others on the faculty are: Ferdinand 
Thillois, violin; Georges Miquelle, ’cello; 
Charles De Mailly, flute; Abdon Laus, 
bassoon; Georges Mager, trumpet; Eu- 
gene Adam, trombone; Theodore Cella, 
harp; and Stuart Mason, harmony, 
counterpoint and composition. 

The Fox-Buonamici School of Piano- 
forte Playing, one of the most progres- 
of the “specialty” schools of Boston, 


Dom in its twelfth season. It has 
grown remarkably in the past few years, 
and this year the registration exceeds 
past season’s by a large percentage. The 


directors, Félix Fox and Carlo Buonami- 
ci, put their trust in “natural principles 
and good sense” rather than in the “new- 
est thing in methods.” They make the 
individual the unit, instead of the class, 
and adapt the work to his special needs. 
The directors of the school are offering 
helarships this year on a competi- 


two s¢ ; ) 
tive basis. An unusually interesting se- 
ries of recitals is planned for the season. 


The Boston Music Education League 
es the first season of the Peo- 


nnow?: 
is !‘hilharmonie Choir, a chorus of 
mixed voices to be conducted by Freder- 
ick W. ‘Vodell, for eleven years conductor 
of the People’s Choral Union. The Peo- 


ple’s l’hilharmonic Choir is not formed 
in opp:sition to the other Boston choral 


societic. Its numbers will not be so 
large, 21d the music given and the quali- 
ficatior. for membership will differ in 
many respects. Although the member- 
ship is limited, application is open to 
anyone who has an “ear for music” and 
a voice which is agreeable in quality 


even though not what is termed a trained 
. voice. Rehearsals will begin Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 2, in one of the smaller 
halls of the New England Conservatory 
and wil! continue weekly at the same 
place and hour. The first concert will 
be given on the evening of Jan. 9, in 
Jordan Hall; the chorus will then sing 
“The New Earth” by Henry Hadley, and 
“Hear My Prayer” by Mendelssohn. 
Plans for voice training and musical in- 
struction, under the auspices of the Mu- 
sic Education League will be announced 
later. 
New Manager in Field 

Anita Davis-Chase enters the Boston 
managerial field this season and will 
present the following distinguished ar- 
tists and chamber music societies in Jor- 
don Hall: Reinald Werrenrath, Nov. 7; 
Elshuco Trio, Nov. 12; Berkshire String 





Anita Davis-Chase, Boston Manager 


Quartet, Dee. 2; Lambert Murphy, tenor, 
Dee. 2; The New York Chamber Music 
Society, Jan. 6, and March 8; Reinald 
errenrath comes a second time Jan. 17; 
Feb. 14, Emilio de Gorgoza; Mabel Gar- 

"son March 27. 
rs. Davis-Chase will also be the per- 
sonal representative of Frederic Frad- 
M, concert master of the Boston Sym- 

Phony Orchestra. 

CHARLES REPPER. 





Dr. Shaw Presents Series of Lectures 


Clement Burbank Shaw has begun a 
Series of lectures on voice training at his 
studio in. New York. Dr. Shaw gave his 
first talk on Oct. 25, when he discussed 

Some Popular Vocal Fallacies. On Nov. 
he discussed ‘Principles of Artistic Res- 
Piration.’? His lectures are to continue 
‘very Saturday evening and will include dis- 


_ of the various methods of voice con- 
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(1)—Corner of the Music Room at the Harvard Musical Association; (2)—Entrance to Steinert Hall, Boston; (3)—Richard 
Newman, Manager of Steinert Hall Concerts, photo by Bachrach; (4)—Elbert A. Wickes, Boston Manager; (5)—F. J. 
MclIsaac, Another Noted Manager of Concerts; (6)—A. H. Handley, Who Is Again Presenting Noted Artists To the 
Boston Public (Photo by Gainsborough Studios). 
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Prominent Managers Expect 


Greatest Number and Varie- 
ty of Bookings in City’s 
Musical History — Visiting 
Operas and Orchestras — 
Choral, Chamber and 
Church Music Galore Plan- 
ned by Local Organizations 


ITTSBURGH, PA., Nov. 1.—One 

would have to be as blind as a bat, 
as deaf as a Congressman, and as ‘pessi- 
mistic as a bar-keeper, not to see that 
the coming year in Pittsburgh is to be 
banner’ year. Everybody who 
amounts to anything is headed this way 
—and a lot who don’t are keeping them 
company. The “big” managers have al- 


most dropped their hyperbole and are 
talking about “turning ’em away’’; the 
little managers are spelling prosperity 
with an upper case “P,” and even the 
male choruses are beginning to think 
they will have a’ “good season.” The 
music teachers and our’ gregarious 
schools—and we have a legion of them— 
are saying they have as many pupils as 
they “can accommodate,” and when a 
music teacher fancies he is “full-up,” you 
may believe it is not lunar folly. Many a 
pair of shears will be dulled this year 
from cutting coupons, and full many an 
oil well promoter will discover “dusters” 
for Pittsburgh musicians, and full many 
a—but What’s the use! The “Full Din- 
ner Pail” is upon us, and there is no way 
of avoiding it (unless one tries to buy the 
food). 

Mrs. Edith Taylor Thomson, who man- 
ages the Heyn Recitals, and Heaven only 
knows how many others, says she “is go- 
ing to enlarge the Syrian Mosque as it 
only holds 4,000 people,” and she has 
5,000 or thereabouts who are on her 
patronage list. The Heyn Recitals will 
begin their series with the Scotti Grand 
Opera Company. Following this will 
come Josef Hofmann, Hipolito Lazaro, 
Spanish tenor, and Toscha Seidel, Emmy 
Destinn, Albert Spalding and Reinald 
Werrenrath, Frances Alda and Charles 
Hackett. Mrs. Thomson will bring inde- 
pendently of the regular series, Jascha 
Heifetz, Galli-Curci and John McCor- 
mack (who are hardy annuals and 


























































































































Left to Right: Mrs. Edith Taylor Thomson, Manager, who brings many of the most 
famous artists to Pittsburgh; Ernest Lunt, Conductor of the widely-known 


Mendelssohn Choir 


delightful ones at that), and the Roman 
Quartet. Besides all this, Mrs. Thomson 
controls the Pittsburgh destinies of the 
San Carlos Opera Company, who finish 
their season here, and the Gallo English 
Opera Company. She will also bring the 
Syncopated Orchestra, and probably a lot 
of free lance artists. Mrs. Thomson’s ac- 
tivities are a season in themselves. A 
tremendously competent manager is Mrs. 
Thomson. 


Phila. Orchestra Eagerly Awaited 


The Pittsburgh Orchestra Association, 
Mrs. William Thaw, Jr., chairman and 
May Beegle, manager, sends out a com- 
pelling outline for the season of con- 


certs by the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Margarete Matzenauer, contralto, with 
the Metropolitan Opera, will be the 
initial soloist. The other soloists 
are Harold Bauer, Jacques Thibaud 
and Alfred Cortot, with still others to 
be announced as the season progresses. 
The Philadelphia series comprises five 
matinées and five evening performances 
at the Syrian Mosque. The matinées 
will be given on Saturdays, which will 
be good news to the school children who 
take the music course; the evening con- 
certs will be given on Friday nights. 
The first concert is Nov. 19 and to say 


that Pittsburgh can hardly wait until 
(Continued on page 61) 
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then is putting it mildly. The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and. Presbyterianism 
are our two creeds, and while they are 
not quite interchangeable, they are both 
overwhelmingly popular. Whatever suc- 
cess in a business way is achieved 
by this orchestra in Pittsburgh, is due 
to the untiring efforts of May Beegle. 
No effort is too great and no detail too 
small, and if the ensuing season is’nt 








PITTSBURGH’S MUSICAL BILL 
OF FARE 

Heyr Recitals 

Two Visiting Opera Companies 

Four Visiting Orchestras 

Ellis Series of Concerts 

Sewickley Concerts at Edgeworth 
Club 

Concerts Sponsored by Pittsburgh 
Ar: Society 

Mer<eclssohn Choir’s Concerts 

Pitts»urgh Choral Society’s a Cap- 
peiia Programs 

Org: Recitals by Heinroth and 
Kech 

Apo!'» Club’s Two Concerts 

Hayc» Choral Union’s Programs 

Tues:inay Musical Club’s Concerts 
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a marveilous success it will not be her 
fault. 

The Eilis series have announced a sea- 
son de ivxe. They are offering five 
evenings of superb artists. Geraldine 
Farrar, the peerless, who will sing for 
us with the assistance of Rosita Renard 
and Arthur Hackett, will be the opening 
attraction. Sergei Rachmaninoff plays 
in November. Frieda Hempel, assist- 
ed by Merle Alcock, contralto, and Carl 
Webster, ‘cellist, provides the third con- 
cert. The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Pierre Monteux, conductor, arrives in 
December and in January, Fritz Kreis- 
ler, with Carl Lamson at the piano, will 
close the series. Pittsburgh is enthusi- 
astic over the course and is heavily sub- 
‘scribing. Miss Beegle is the manager 
for the Ellis Concerts, and she says she 
has sold out Carnegie Hall for the sea- 
son. She is most_sanguine over the out- 
look, and with the attractions she is 
bringing she has every occasion to be 
hopeful. 

In addition to the concerts already an- 
nounced, Miss Beegle will manage the 
Sewickley Concerts, to be given at the 
Edgeworth Club. They include Harold 
Bauer, Jacques Thibaud, the Rich 
Quartet and Florence Easton. 

Special concerts under Miss Beegle’s 
sponsorship will be Sousa and his band, 
Rosa Ponselle and Riccardo Stracciari, 
Luisa Tetrazzini, John O’Sullivan, Josef 
Rosenblatt, the Isadora Duncan Dan- 
cers with George Copeland, and the 
Vatican Choir. Miss Beegle will also 
give as an extra concert the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra with Ossip Gab- 
rilowitsch. In conjunction with the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, concerts Miss Beegle 
states that over 1,000 school children 
hold tickets for the season and that the 
subscription list is the largest in the 
history of the organization. 


Pittsburg Art Society 


Of all the announcements that come 
deskward there is none that gives more 
pleasure than that of the Art Society. 
This famous organization in its forty- 
Seventh season, is as young as the day 
it was born, and years may come and 
years may go, but the Art Society’s 
Programs go on interestingly forever. 

is year the society presents at the 
first concert Lucy Gates, soprano. This 
1s Miss Gates’ maiden trip here and she 
comes well recommended. At the second 
concert will appear the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet. This famous quartet is either an 
Institution or a habit, both probably. 

very year just as the frost is on the 
Pumpkin and the fodder’s in the shock, 
or whatever it is that Riley had in 
mind, the Flonzaley four-some comes to 
Us, and we are glad and make merry. 

n December the Art Society will stage 
4 Christmas Pageant under the aus- 
Pices of the Tuesday Musical Club. Jan- 
Uary brings Arrigo Serato, violinist, and 

rederick Gunster, pianist, both new to 
is. Alfred Cortot, the distinguished 
ecg Pianist, a great favorite here, 
pres in February; in’ March the 
pituco Trio, comprised of Aurelio 
peel, Pianist; R. W. Johnston, vio- 
Imist, and Willem Willeke,  ’cellist, 


combination new this year. In April 
the Art Society concludes its year with 
the Barrére Little Symphony and the 
Bolm Ballet, a climax we anticipate with 
pleasure. The Art Society has done 
more to bring new and unheard artists 
here than any other medium. Mrs. K. 
de N. Wilson is the manager and an 
excellent one. 

The Mendelssohn Choir under the di- 
rection of Ernest Lunt, and one of the 
best choirs in the country, has published 
an interesting prospectus. The choir 
already numbers 125 voices and by the 
time mid-season swings around, it will 
probably absorb the city directory. At 
the first concert the choir will have as 
its attraction the new Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the baton of 
the young and gifted Nikolai Sokoloff. 
This orchestra played here last year and 
made a most favorable impression. The 
second concert will consist of a cappella 
chorusings; a thing this choir does sur- 
passingly. The third concert will be 
given over to the patron saint of the 
choir. The work to be sung will be “St 
Paul” with a quartet of New York solo- 
ists; Marguerite Ringo, soprano; Emma 
Gilbert, contralto; Robert Quait, tenor; 
and Fred Patton, baritone. The Men- 
delssohn Choir is doing an unusually 
fine thing in offering to music students 
and high school pupils the low rate of 
$2.50 for the season. It is a nice con- 
cession, well deserved. 


Chorals, Churches and Clubs 


The Pittsburgh Choral Society, newest 
of our choral organizations, has started 
work. This unique organization, under 
the efficient baton of Charles N. Boyd, 
director, is planning to sing nothing but 
unaccompanied music. It will give two 
or three concerts assisted by the best 
artists procurable. The chorus will 
number over 100 voices. The program 
already selected for the opening concert 
appears most promising, though as yet 
the soloist has not been announced. The 


society includes many of the young and 
best voices in the city, and already there 
is an esprit de corps that would be 
enviable in an older organization: Great 





May Beegle, Manager of the Ellis Con- 
cert Series and of the Sewickley Con- 
certs 


things are hoped for from this society. 

Charles Heinroth and Caspar Koch, 
official organists at the two Carnegie 
Halls, will continue their recitals. Both 
of these men have done much for the 
community. Mr. Heinroth plays Satur- 
day night and Sunday afternoon and 
Mr. Koch plays Sunday afternoons, and 
both have capacity houses. The recitals 
are free to the public. 


The Apollo Club, a male chorus 
seventy strong, offers a season of two 
concerts, with added soloists. The club, 
under the baton of Rhinehart Mayer, 
passed through its best season last year, 
and expects to come back strong this 
year. Rehearsals have begun and the 
list of associate members is larger than 
at any time in the history of the organi- 
zation. The soloists for the coming sea- 
son have not as yet been published. 

The Hayden Choral Union, of the 
Northside has begun its season with 
spirit. John Colville Dickson, director, 
is most enthusiastic over the prospects. 
The Choral Union has engaged Marti- 
nelli for its first concert in October, and 
many other artists are promised. 

At this writing there are no signs of 
life either from the Mozart Club or the 
Pittsburgh Male Chorus, though respi- 
ration will probably set in about the 
middle of October. 

The Tuesday Musical Club is plan- 
ning a large campaign. They are pre- 
paring numberless concerts and affairs, 
and will also participate in the civic 
life of the city in bringing music to 
the people. The Tuesday Musical Club 
is one of the finest women’s organiza- 
tions in the country, with a personnel 
of the best women jn the city and a huge 
following. 

The Musicians’ Club, an organization 
for the men, is planning several con- 
certs for the winter. Last year it in- 
vited Harold Bauer and gave the one 
distinctive concert of the long, long 
year. This year something similar is 
proposed. The Musicians’ Club is sin- 
gularly healthy. It, like the Tuesday 
Musical, is comprised of the best musi- 
cians in the city—only they are en- 
titled to vote. 

We don’t wish to slight anyone, but 
of course we just couldn’t engage every- 
body in the world to make music for us. 
As it is, there is hardly a single per- 
former or singer, who has not made 
reservation on the 8.30 train for the 
Iron City. Don’t be discouraged; write 
or wire somebody here, you are sure to 
get a hearing. It looks like a hard 
winter for the music reviewer. 


HARVEY B. GAUL. 








Cleveland Applauds 
Conductor Sokoloff 
At Opening Concert 














Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor of the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra 


Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor of the new 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, was greet- 
ed with an ovation at the first concert 
of the organization on the evening of 
Oct. 23. 

Mr. Sokoloff went to Cleveland from 
work overseas. Conductor of the San Fran- 
cisco Philharmonic when the war broke 
out, he attempted to enlist but was de- 


barred on account of a slight physical dis- 
ability. He immediately offered his ser- 
vices as an entertainer and was one of 
the first sent to the other side. He played 
the violin in various places and toured 
as a soloist and in a concert company. Re- 
turning to this country early in 1918 he 
spent the rest of the winter in New York. 
As a conductor he showed, at this con- 
cert, great promise and it is expected that 
in a short time, the Cleveland Orchestra 
will rank beside the best in the country. 


STOCK’S ‘‘MSS. REHEARSALS’’ 





Chicago Orchestra Leader Has Practical 
Plan to Aid Native Composers 


Frederick Stock, conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, will extend a helping 
hand to American composers, by holding 
periodically ‘‘manuscript rehearsals.’’ At 
the latter they will have the much-needed 
opportunity to hear their works in actual 
orchestral performance, even though there 
may be no audience to applaud. A series of 
popular-priced concerts for the especial ben- 
efit of children in the public schools is also 
being arranged. 





New Bedford Women’s Club to Aid Pub- 
lic School Music 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., Nov. 1.— 
The Catholic Woman’s Club is a new or- 
ganization in this vicinity, but is provid- 
ing a splendid program for the season. 
Mrs. Carolyn Manning is president and 
she has under her a large committee. 
Many prominent lecturers are coming in- 
cluding Donald MacMillan, teh Arctic ex- 
plorer. The proceeds of this lecture are 
to go toward buying instruments for 
members of the public school orchestras 
and bands. The musical program is par- 
ticularly interesting. In January they 
will have Thomas Wilfred, exponent of 
the lute. In February the Apollo Quar- 
tet will sing, while in April Marie Condé, 
soprano; Ralph Smalley, ’cellist, and Ed- 
na Shepherd, pianist, will appear. 


A. H. K. 





Leopold Christin Arranging Concert 
Series in Ottawa 


OTTAWA, CAN., Oct. 25.—Leopold 
Christin, tenor, formerly of New York, 
is planning a series of three concerts to 
be given at the Chateau Laurier. The 
first will be a recital by Berthe de La 
Mothe, contralto, of New York. “Ther- 
ese” and “Werther” of Massenet will be 
given next, with casts that include Alice 
Valiquet, Berthe de La Mothe, Messrs. 
Christin, Ouimet, Gosselin and Belleau. 
Choruses will be sung by the choir of the 
Rasilica under the leadership of J. F. 
Champagne. ay 





ALBANY, N. Y.—A musicale was given 
Oct. 29 in St. Andrew’s Hall at which were 
heard Mrs. William J. McCann, contralto; 
Dr. Harold W. Thompson, tenor; Roger H. 
Stonehouse, bass, and Lydia F. Stevens, 
pianist. : 


BRILLIANT SEASON IN 
PROSPECT FOR ALTOONA 





Local Societies Hard at Work on Year’s 
Program—lI. C. Mishler Bringing 
Many Musical Celebrities 


A LTOONA, PA., Nov. 1.—The musical 

situation in Altoona gives promise 
for a very highly successful season. The 
various societies have begun work with 
enthusiasm in keeping with their. repu- 
tation in past years, for this form of 
entertainment. 

The Philharmonic Orchestral Society, 
which was founded in 1896 by T. P. Gyp- 
rich and which has given annual concerts 
ever since, is arranging a series of con- 
certs for the coming year. Prof. Gyp- 
rich will be assisted by Charles Rigg, 
leader of the Mishler Theater Orchestra, 
and soloists for the first concert will be 
chosen from Altoona’s best artists. The 
Philharmonic Orchestral Society was es- 
tablished for the sole purpose of giving 
students of string and wind instruments 
an opportunity to play orchestral music, 
and for stimulating a taste for better 
music. The society numbers over 400 
members, all of whom take a deep inter- 
est in their work. 

The Altoona Choral Society under the 
direction of A. J. Harter, has been re- 
hearsing “The Messiah” since spring and 
expect to give a performance during 
Christmas week. Soloists for the occa- 
sion have not yet been engaged. 

I. C. Mishler of the Mishler Theater 
has announced the following recitals and 
concerts: Sousa’s Band; Katherine De 
Barber, pianist, and Mr. Bohn, baritone; 
Umberto Sorrentino, the tenor, in reci- 
tal; Elenore de Cisneros and company in 
“Samson and Delilah’; Scotti Grand 
Opera Company; Jules Falk and Estelle 
Wentworth, in recital; Alessandro Bon- 
ci; Andreas Dippel Grand Opera Com- 
pany; Tettrazzini, and Schumann-Heink. 

Musical instructors have already begun 
their season’s work. Two of the most 
prominent, Harry Franz Faber and J. 
M. Duganne, have particularly large 
classes. Mr. Faber has begun his Sun- 
day evening recitals at the First Luth- 
eran Church. Mr. Duganne is a well- 
known local composer of operettas and 
piano numbers. Other prominent Al- 
toona teachers are: Regina Gorrity, Julia 
Hughes, M. C. Moore, B. S. Boyer and 
Messrs. Hampson and Evans. 

ROSE C. SLOAN. 


PORT CHESTER, N. Y.—Mrs. Fred C. 
Studwell, organist at the Greenwich Con- 
gregational Church, was painfully injured 
in an automobile accident on Oct. 20. 
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ELLISON - WHITE 
MUSICAL) BUREAU 






Will present, in their territory, this season 





Olive Fremstad Leopold Godowsky Jacques Thibaud 

















Oscar Seagle ~ Lucy Gates Harold Henry 


(Idaho, Montana, Wyoming) 


Theo Karle ‘Isolde Menges , Frances Ingram 

Henri Scott Marcella Craft _ Cecil Fanning 

Cherniarski Trio John Hand Maude Scruby 

David Campbell George Buckley Eleanore Osborne Buckley 
San Carlo Grand Opera Co. - Sousa’s Band 


For terms and dates address the Bureau 


10th Floor Broadway Building, Portland, Oregon 


~ELLISON-WHITK 
CONSERVATORY OF. MUSIC 


PIANO VOICE VIOLIN 
ORGAN CELLO THEORY 


For full information address 


The Registrar ...... 10th Floor Broadway Building, Portland, Oregon 
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— MUSIC IN THE UNIVERSITY 





The Dawn of a New Artistic Day in America—Deductions 
Drawn from Expressions of Opinion by College Heads in 
Columns of “Musical America”—Inculecating a Cultural 
Knowledge of Music—The Indispensable Listener—<Ac- 
complishing the Real Object—Music’s Highest Mission 


Aesthetic, Not Disciplinary 


By ALEXANDER RUSSELL 
Director of Music, Princeton University 








S INCE the thunder of monstrous guns 

ceased across the water, many extra- 
ordinary things have happened. It is as 
thouzh a battle-scarred world awaken- 
ing from a hideous winter of darkness 
had opened its eyes to a springtime of 
sunlight, and like the young man in the 
poem. had turned its thoughts to love— 
 f liberty, economic, personal and 


~ 


love 
artistic. 

Th. artistic phase of the turning in 
this country has brought about a tre- 
mendcusly serious awakening in music. 
At the very end of the season, and 
throuchout the dog-days just passing, 
consider the number and variety of sig- 


nifican: announcements which appeared ~ 


in the public prints with reference to 
music: first, the Juilliard Foundation 
of $2¢ °00,000 for the advancement of 
musics! appreciation and culture; then 
the $2,500,000 gift of Eastman, the 
kodak-king, to found a school of music 
where the elevation of musical associa- 
tion with motion-pictures will be foster- 
ed; then the contribution made by Rod- 
man Wanamaker in the series of remark- 
able organ recitals in the cities of Phila- 
delphia and New York. These are evi- 
dences of home-awakenings. 

In tune with the spirit of the times, 
which is one of revolution and readjust- 
ment, music is moving towards a new 
place in the scheme of things. Our be- 
loved art is no longer satisfied merely 
with the devotion of its professed follow- 
ers, nor will it again be content with the 
amused tolerance of the world in general. 
In the new epoch now in process of birth, 
music demands a greater degree of con- 
sideration, a more human,—a broader 
ere of activity. What is this sphere 
to be? 

It is a simple matter to determine what 
the professional element wants, and we 
are almost daily confronted with con- 
crete evidence of the desires of million- 
aire music-lovers. We also observe a 
popular awakening to the better kinds 
of music in the movement throughout 
the country for the erection of auditori- 
ums with organs as memorials to our 
heroic dead in the war. We are told of 
vice that “at first we abhor, then pity, 
then embrace it.” Certain dyspeptic in- 
dividuals consider music a vice. If it is, 
it is a national one, and we are fast ap- 
proaching the embracing stage. After 
the embrace, what? 

The answer to this question depends 
upon our viewpoint. Points-of-view are 
clarified and moulded in the formative 
periods of our lives. This is the real 
reason for educational institutions—that 
points-of-view toward life in general may 
be intelligently directed. Consequentl 
the attitude which our educational insti- 
tutions take toward music is important. 
We know that the public schools have 
long since made an intelligent effort to 
ring some training in this subject to 
the young people of the country. When 
these young Americans leave the higher 
institutions of learning, they go out as 
uture leaders of that mysterious force 
known as the Public. What, therefore, 
are the coHeges doing for music, with 
music, and to music? 

MUSICAL AMERICA published not 
long ago, a series of significant inter- 
views with leading university presidents 
on this subject. A number of pertinent 
questions were put to these gentlemen, 
and the answers reveal several interest- 
ing points-of-view. For the purpose of 

Is article, these question may be re- 
uced to one: What do you consider the 
chief mission of music in the educational 
Scheme of the University? Let us see 
What these gentlemen say in reply. 


College Presidents’ Viewpoints 


it Vassar College: “Every fine art has 

fe Place among the liberal arts, there- 

‘ore I believe that music is a vital study 

1 the program of college education.” 
ESIDENT MACCRACKEN. 

: ale: “Music is a vital educational 

Sset.” PRESIDENT HADLEY. 

; Columbia: “Music is an integral part 
a general or liberal education, and an 


. and harmony classes. 


important element in it.” PRESIDENT 
BUTLER. 
Princeton: ‘“Music’s main mission in 


the college is a cultural one.” PRESIDENT 
HIBBEN. 

Unwersity of Washington: “It should 
be a _ cultural contribution.” DEAN 
GLEN. 


University of Pennsylvania: “I believe 
in music, but am not prepared to say 
that it should be a subject in any of the 
undergraduate courses.” Provost EDGAR 
SMITH. 

It will be remarked that practically all 
these gentlemen agree in one particular: 
that music has a vital cultural value in 
the educational scheme. Of course there 
are different applications which they 
would make of this general principle— 
some of them believe that music does not 
have the disciplinary effect on the mind 
that other studies have; some say that 
this study should be elective, not re- 
quired; one or two are ready for the giv- 
ing of credits for its study, and so on. 
These points-of-view and as such are 
important and significant. Having dis- 
covered this general agreement among 
the college authorities, let us see what 
actually happens in a few of these insti- 
tutions: 

First, Columbia. Here is an enor- 
mous institution, possessing a very large 
enrollment of men and women in its nu- 
merous professional and graduate schools 
and situated in the heart of the world- 
metropolis. The nature of Columbia’s 
environment and the needs of her nu- 
merous student body, have given birth to 
a variety of musical activities, both cul- 
tural and professional. Here one can 
learn to be a violinist, a pianist, a singer, 
an orchestra player, even a composer, or 
one can absorb all kinds of culture at 
lectures and concerts. 

Harvard, situated across the river 
from classic Boston, limits her courses 
largely to cultural matters, impinging 
on the technical only in her composition 
To the budding 
Paderewski or Caruso she says: “Go 
over and see Mr. Chadwick at the New 
England Conservatory.” 

Yale, further away from large musical 
centers, has developed a super-conserva- 
tory of her own, in which she attends to 
student wants both technical and cultur- 
al, and also serves a considerable com- 
munity which includes many of the 
gentler sex eager to pursue the elusive 
music near home. 

Princeton, only one hour between New 
York and Philadelphia, confines her mu- 
sical activity to cultural courses and 
concerts. Situated in.a small community 
and with only men in attendance, she 
does not need to develop professional 
courses. There is always the train for 
the big city for the technically inclined 
music student. 

We do not need to consider those col- 
leges which have well equipped musical 
conservatories such as Syracuse, Oberlin 
and Ann Arbor. But the fact that they 
have conservatories adds another proof 
to the point I wish to make concerning 
the four universities above mentioned, 


namely, what the college is doing with, » 


for and to music depends first of all upon 
the conditions and environment obtaining 
in that particular college. In other 
words, the musical phase of the college 
is determined by the individual demand 
at that college. 


Other Factors 


Other factors not apparent on the sur- 
face also enter into the matter. These 
are the personalities of the men in 
charge of the musical work, and their 
attitude toward it, and the attitude of 
the college authorities themselves. The 
musical chief who fails in aggressive- 
ness or imagination, the lions of estab- 
lished tradition or the indifference or 
inappreciation of the authorties—all 
these are contributing influences which 
cannot be overlooked. 

How many ways of learning about 
music are there? ‘Two, technical and 
cultural. Thanks to the labors of gen- 
erations of music-masters, teachers, com- 
posers, and performers, we know pretty 
well what it means to inculcate techni- 
cal knowledge of music—in other words, 


- 


how to develop a pianist, a singer or a 
composer. But the inculcation of a cul- 
tural knowledge of music is still in the 
experimental stage. It takes three to 
make music—one to create, one to per- 
form and one to listen. History has giv- 
en and is still giving us the first of the 
Trinity in numbers. Providence, plus 
the conservatory and private teacher is 
taking care of the second. How about 
the third? We need all three, but most 
of all the listener, the man or woman 
with a cultural appreciation of the art. 
They are the ones who make up the audi- 
ences—the vital necessity both of the 
manager and of the performer. Here is 
where the university and its obvious duty 
to the fine arts comes in—the college 
must lend every effort possible to create 
music-lovers—cultured, intelligent list- 
eners. And it should create these by 
every means in its power, even if it does 
not have one alumnus in the professional 
music field. The object of athletic train- 
ing in the college is only incidentally to 
develop star football players or crack 
runners; it is primarily to keep the 
students physically fit. So the object 
of music in the college is only incident- 
ally to develop pianists or singers—it 
is primarily to touch every student with 
the desire for music and musical cul- 
ture. The conservatories will take care 
of the professional musician; let the col- 
leges take care of the listener. 

Very well, you say, how shall this 
highly desirable result be accomplished? 
What courses shall be offered and shall 
they put on the same plane say as 
mathematics and made a required sub- 
ject, or shall they be left to the choice 
of the student? Although I do not pre- 
tend to omniscience in this matter, let 
me attempt to answer this question. 
First, as to the courses offered. 

A cultural knowledge of music is best 
obtained by participation in or listening 
to good music. Therefore, let the uni- 
versity present as many opportunities 
both for participation and listening as 
its situation and finances may permit. 
For those who can only listen, there 
should be orchestral concerts, with pro- 
grams carefully chosen to present the 
best music recitals by the best artists in 
all fields, piano, voice, violin, chamber 
music and organ. The next factor should 
be the lecture courses in the history and 
appreciation of music, two subjects which 
may be easily combined in an interesting 
manner. Then the course in harmony, 
leading eventually to the higher forms 
of counterpoint and composition. These 
last will naturally be confined to a small- 
er body of men, but often this body will 
include many who have no ability to 
play an instrument or sing. Indeed, 
some of our greatest composers have 
been the worst possible pianists and 
singers. 

In these cultural courses, attendance 
at concerts should always be elective 
and no credits given therefor, but the 
courses in history and appreciation of 


‘music and theoretical courses should 


carry credits for some of the degrees 
conferred by the college. For some de- 
grees, these courses might he required; 
in others they might be elective; this 
point is one which each university will 
be obliged to determine for itself. This 
brings the most important question of 
all: Why should not these courses be 
made required subjects? Has not the 
study of music a value to the student at 
least equal to that of say mathematics? 
To answer this question, let me ask an- 
other: What, after all, is the chief mis- 
sion of music? Is it not primarily to 
create a specific form of beauty, which 
being created is its own excuse for ex- 
istence? Music in its highest manifes- 
tations is a non-utilitarian art. It 
serves no material purpose such as arch- 
itecture may be made to serve, and there- 
fore it cannot be compared with mathe- 
matics or any other study, either in the 
fine arts or the liberal arts. You can- 
not force beauty down anyone’s throat. 
It must be absorbed through the imagi- 
nation first; afterwards the intelligence 
may play a part. Therefore, in my opin- 
ion, music should not be a required sub- 
ject in the university—the student 
should seek it himself. He will do this 
if left alone. Concerning the question 
of music as a disciplinary subject, there 
is a difference of opinion among the uni- 
versity authorities above quoted. Dean 
Glen believes music has this value; Pres- 
ident Hibben thinks not. Let us see. 


As a Disciplinary Subject 

The study of physics has a disciplinary 
effect on the mind, consequently it is in- 
cluded in many college courses. Physics 
involves acoustics and vibrations, and 
acoustics and vibrations are the genesis 
of musical sound. Further, the laws of 
vibrations are the laws of music and on 
them is based all musical construction. 
Therefore, the student of physics, whe- 
ther he knows it or not, is really studying 
the basic principles of music, both in 
the classroom and the laboratory. It 


would be a simple matter to link up the 
study of physics (which involves these 
fundamental principles of music) with 
the broader study of music as an art. 
Thus we must admit that the study of 
music in certain of its phases can pos- 
sess a disciplinary value. 

Take mathematics. I defy any one to 
listen intelligently to a fugue or sym- 
phony without employing consciously or 
unconsciously, a mathematical process of 
analysis. In fact, counterpoint is mathe- 
matics—applied mathematics if you will. 
Further, any one who performs one of 
the higher forms of musical composition, 
must submit his mind to the most severe 
discipline. It even involves a measure of 
stern self-control to listen to certain 
kinds of music. Consequently students in 
counterpoint and composition would re- 
ceive a high degree of training in mental 
comentration which might conceivably 
prove just as valuable in later life as a 
similar degree of training in higher ma- 
thematics. W. J. Henderson once told 
me that one of the most attentive audi- 
ences he ever lectured to on music was 
made up of engineers. I do not mean the 
locomotive variety that has strikes and 
walking delegates, but the kind that has 
club-houses and builds bridges. You see, 
he talked the mathematics of music to 
them, and they were on familiar ground, 
much to their surprise. 

Why go on with this evidence? There 
are untold and as yet undreamed-of 
treasures of mental training in the study 
of music. The surface has been merely 
scratched. 

But in the last analysis, the highest 
mission of music is aesthetic and not dis- 
ciplinary. I fear that a generation of 
students trained in the scientific and 
material side of music would not solve 
our national need, the need of more in- 
telligent listeners. What we need are 
more people who appreciate music, not 
more people who can tell how it is made. 
This can best be accomplished by a cul- 
tivation of the aesthetic sense, by ap- 
preciation of music as a creator of beau- 
ty. Let the professional musicians un- 
earth the secrets of how to create it—let 
the rest of us learn how to onjoy it. 
The university can be of great assist- 
ance in bringing about this result, but 
the seeds must be sown in the earlier 
years of the student. Let me attempt an 
outline of what in my opinion might be 
a general scheme for this purpose: 


A Plan 


1. In elementary, public and high 
schools, music as a required study tak- 
ing different forms with the various 
grades—singing, orchestral or band 
playing, and a simple historical outline 
of music. 

2. In preparatory schools, certain mu- 
sical courses as required studies in some 
courses and elective in others. 

3. In universities and colleges (where 
the student is supposed to have reached 
a stage of mental development capable 
of intelligent judgment) music as an 
elective study. 

If the courses in the lower schools are 
well chosen and well taught an amazing 
number of men and women will elect 
music courses in the universities und 
colleges. We can thus go a long way 
toward the results we are after, a na- 
tion seeking music. If by intelligent 
co-operation with the educational insti- 
tutions of the country and a discrimi- 
nating financial support of the musical 
life thereof, Mr. Juilliard’s millions can 
help us to this millenium, he will not 
have bequeathed them in vain. 





Two Monkeys Born in the Bass Pipes of 
San Francisco Organ 


SAN FRANCISCO, Col., Oct. 22.—If one 
believes in the influence of pre-natal en- 
vironment, San Francisco can claim two new 
musical prodigies in the form of baby 
monkeys which were born in one of the bass 
pipes of the Auditorium organ last week. 
Nucie, the mother, was on exhibition at the 
Land Show held there. One day she disap- 
peared and when found was enjoying as she 
thought, a tropical storm, but which was 
in reality an organ solo. So far as known 
there was no reason for her having chosen 
the big A-flat pipe for the home of .her 
two babies, but here they were found a week 
after Nucie was lost. She had procured 
food from the exhibits, and the tones of the 
organ had failed to disturb mother or babies 
although it had been in use. E. M. B. 





Mme. Ruano Bogislav, singer of Slavic 
and Gypsy folk-songs, will appear before 
the MacDowell Club on Nov. 23, and will 
later appear in a series of her own recitals 
of folk-songs 





EDMOND, OKLA.—The following ar- 
tists have been secured by the Central Nor- 
mal School to appear on a lecture course in 
Edmond this winter: Arthur Middleton, 
Nov. 20; Marcella Craft, Jan. 22; the Cher- 
niavsky Trio, March 5, 
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NEIRA Madame Peroux-Williams, a soprano of fine attainments and li 
the most charming stage presence, captivated a fine audience \ 
last evening at Aeolian Hall with her artistic and authoritative i 
delivery of a generous and well contrasted program.—New 
York Morning Telegraph. | 
Mme. Peroux-Williams has lived and studied in Europe, 
Ss and she disclosed knowledge and appreciation of refined 
: oprano song in the old Italian and modern French schools as well 
Available for as the Russian composers of yesterday, and Mr. John Alden 
CONCERTS Carpenter as the representative of America of today. Her 
RECITALS programme was Ll out + the Peg Pag and her interpre- 
ORATORIOS tations were intelligent—New York Tribune. 


For Terms and Dates Address: 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Exclusive Management 








“Artistic and Authoritative Delivery” 


: Perens -Williams 


Verdict of the critics: 


The first song recital in the usual sense of the word that 
Boston has known for many months. Mme. Williams’ voice 
is a full and ringing mezzo-soprano. As she uses it; it be- 
comes thé instrument of an intelligent, studious, practiced 
singer — clear of diction, sensitive to melodic contours and 
progress, assimilating and transmitting in large lines the 
mood, the picture, the essential quality of her songs. To this 
clear and broad perception, to this artistic honesty, her choice 
of pieces bore ample witness.—Boston Transcript. 


She completely won her audience with her -highly artistic 
interpretations and rich voice. Her clear enunciation and 
flawless diction made the Italian and French numbers 
veritable gems.—By J. Vion Papin, in St. Louis Republic. 


Mme. Williams gets to the heart of a song, feels it, and 
discloses its beauty and meaning to her audience.—New York 


V orld. 


In addition to a finished method she displays an intellectual 
appreciation of her music which is unusual in concert artists, 


and her diction is beautiful—New York Herald. 


It was evident that Mme. Williams is an artist of experi- 
ence and taste. Her programme was delightful. Her inter- 
pretation were sincere and devoid of artificiality or affectation. 





Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 








































Metropolitan Opera House Building Mme. Williams’ diction was excellent—New York Americun. 


‘Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York 
New York 
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MAXIMILIAN ROSE 

















“Of the many pianists who have appeared in 
New York in the last few seasons, Edwin Hughes 
is one of the most enjoyable.” —New York Tribune 





Violinist 
+ 


He achieved an emphatic suc- 
cess with his hearers and, broadly 
speaking, a memorable artistic 
triumph.--The Morning Telegraph, 
New York. 


EDWIN 


HUGHES 





The Distinguished American Pianist 





Rose draws a warm, vibrant 
and expressive tone from his in- 
strument and combines musical 
taste with intelligence and tem- 
perament.—New York American. 


First New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, Nov. 4. 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 5. 





Management: 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 


Steinway Piano Duo Art Records 
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PEAVEY - 


PIANO 


ADOLPH 


SCHMIDT 


VIOLIN 
SONATA and MISCELLANEOUS PROGRAMS in 


JOINT RECIPrALS 


Available for Clubs, Societies. - - Season 1919-1920 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT : ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 1425 BROADWAY, NEW WORK 


? GEMUNDE MUNDER 2vetats:neciniis 


Ta + Jat a Management: Annie Friedberg 


SOPR ANO Metropolitan Opera House Building . . 1425 Broadway 


New York City 
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Chicago Enjoys Fine Symphonic 
Offerings of Stock and Ysaye 





City’s Own Forces, With Lhévinne as Soloist, Give Brilliant 
Program, Harold Henry the Assisting Artist at Concert by 


Cincinnati, Orchestra 





—_—_——— 





Chicago, Nov. 5, 1919. 
HE program which Frederick Stock with 
Josef Lhévinne, as soloist, presented to 
the musical public of Chicago. for the third 
eoncert of the season given by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra last Thursday after- 
noon was the heaviest, musically considered, 


of the three programs presented thus far. 
The Brahms Symphony No. 1, the Tchai- 
kovsky B Flat Minor Piano Concerto, an ex- 
cerpt from Vincent d’Indy’s sacred drama 
‘‘La Legende de St. Christophe’’ entitled 
‘‘La Queste De Dieu’’ and Wagner’s over- 
ture to ‘‘ Tannhauser’’ comprised the after- 
noon’s program. 

The d’Indy symphonic picture is written 
with great finesse and with that elegance 
which distinguishes the modern French 
school. The Brahms Symphony, recently 
heard here under Gabrilowitsch, has always 
been one of Frederick Stock’s pet sympho- 
nies and his reading brings out of the score 
the lyric elements, the harmonic web of the 
themes, and the sturdy power of the cli- 
maxes. The orchestra as well as the public 
likes this work, and its performance was well 
nigh flawless. Mr. Stock and the orchestra 
received an ovation at its conclusion. 

The Tchaikovsky concerto had in Mr. 
Lhevinne an ideal interpreter. Such brilli- 
ant and rapid octave playing, such sharp ac- 
centuations of tempo and such smoothly 
flowing scale passages have seldom been 
heard in the performance of this composi- 
tion, and still there was a spirit of poesy 
and fantasy in the simple andantino and in 
the charming scherzo episodes. Mr. Lhé- 
vinne made a great success with his audience, 
and was recalled half a dozen times. The 
‘‘Tannhauser’’ Overture served as a sono- 
rous closing number to the corce t 


Concert by Cincinnati Forces 


Under the auspices. of the Musical Exten- 
sion Series of Concerts, of which Frank A. 
Morgan is manager, the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Eugen Ysaye as con- 
ductor and Harold Henry, American pianist, 
as soloist, gave a concert at Orchestra Hall 
last Thursday evening. 

Since the orchéstra from Ohio was last 
heard in Chicago, last spring, the general 
musical advance and improvement is mark- 
ed by a greater solidity of tone in the vio- 
lin sections, a mellower resonance from the 
brasses, and a finer gradation of dynamic 
shading. 

Ysaye has accomplished much for the ar- 
tistic excellencies of his orchestra and he 
himself has gained in freedom of expression, 
in ease in manner, and in clearness of in- 
dication in his handling of the baton. 

The program had the merit of novelty, 
for two of the numbers on the program were 
new to Chicago Symphony patrons. The 
Overture to ‘*The Barbarians’’ from Saint- 
Saéns’s opera of the same name, and a 
‘Fantasie Wallonne’’ by Theophile Ysaye, 
had never been performed here before. 

The first of these pieces is a long diffuse 
composition with seemingly little interest 
and no inspiration. The second has a good 
opening theme which is admirably orchestra- 
ted, and is a commendable symphonic di- 
version, but the suceeding themes fall off in 
musical merit. The Schumann C Major 
Symphony, read with many changes of tem- 
po and rhythm, and with keen insight as to 
its message, made a good impression, as did 
also the ‘L’Arlésienne’’ Suite No. 1, by Bi- 
zet. 

There was much applause for the orches- 
tra and for Ysaye, and also for Harold 
Henry, the soloist of the evening. His per- 
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formance of the E Flat Concerto by Liszt, 
for piano and orchestra was brilliant, techni- 
cally dazzling and highly musical. He made 
the poetic sections lyric, and the drive and 
rhythmic impulse of the March and Scherzo 
movements were thrilling. Mr. Henry wus 
recalled many times after his playing of the 
concerto. 

The entire concert was of the musical 
events of the present season, as regards its 
artistic interest. 

Orchestra Hall was crowded with enthu- 
siasts. 

M. A. MeL. 





Mrs, MacDowell Heard at Brooklyn Music 
School Settlement 


The first musicale of the season was held 
at the Brooklyn Music School Settlement. 


The guest of honor was Mrs. Edward Mace- 
Dowell, who gave a program of her hus- 
band’s compositions with a short explana- 
tory talk before each number. She also 
gave a brief outline of her husband’s‘ musi- 
eal life, and an interesting description of 
the work being done by the MacDowell 
Memorial Association. 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The American 
String Quartet, composed of Gertrude Mar- 
shall and Ruth Stickney, violinists; Adeline 
Packard, violist, and Hazel L’Africaine, 
cellist, were heard at the Kimball Hotel on 
the afternoon of Nov. 1. 





BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Vera Curtis, 


soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany and a native of Bridgeport, was heard 
in recital in the High School Auditorium. 
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BETTY McKENNA 
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The soloist was a charm- 
ing artist of New York, 
Miss Betty McKenna, 
whose attractive stage 
presence and fresh, lovely 
soprano voice created a 
fine impression.—Buffalo 
Courier. 
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PHILADELPHIA OPENS UNPRECEDENTED SEASON | 


Orchestral Programs Will Be Most 
Numerous In History of City— 
Managers Compelled To Enlarge 
Seat Sale Facilities—More Than 
200 Concerts Already Scheduled 
—Clubs Anticipate Record Year 


HILADELPHIA, PA. Nov. 1.— 

Philadelphia has begun its exten- 
sive musical season. Conservatories and 
studios are open, the choral and other 
musical societies in which the city is 
so rich have almost without exception 
held their annual fall business and 
organization meetings and started re- 
hearsals for the opening concerts of 


their series. The McCormack concert 
for charity and the first of the series 
of recitals on the great organ of the 
Wanamaker store by Charles Courboin, 
Belgian virtuoso, had the honor of in- 
augurating what is destined to be the 
Quaker City’s busiest season. 

Preliminary announcements in hand 
indicate that this season will witness 
more orchestral programs than ever be- 
fore in local history. Already the 
rosters of some of the critics list up- 
wards of 200 concerts, etc., and the 
whole is not scheduled. 

A suggestion of how music has grown 
in Philadelphia is indicated in the fact 
that George Haly, of the Academy ticket 
office, has been obliged to enlarge his 
quarters at Heppes’, and he now has 
three windows available for seat sale 
for musical events instead of the single 
one which once sufficed. Augmented ac- 
commodations also are the rule at the 
Metropolitan ticket office in Weymann’s. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra plans are 
the most elaborate in its chronicles for 
this, its twentieth anniversary season, 
which opened with the customary Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening 


programs, Oct. 17-18. Twenty-five pairs 


of concerts will be given in the Academy, 
the formal season ending May 7-8. The 
soloists engaged include Harold Bauer, 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, Olga Samarof, 
Alfred Cortot, Rudolph Ganz, and Kath- 
arine Goodson, pianists. The violinists 
are Fritz Kreisler, Arrigo Serato, 
Thaddeus Rich, Eddy Brown, and Thel- 
ma Given. The vocalists are Margaret 
Matzenauer, Maggie Teyte, Emma Rob- 
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The Academy of Music, Philadelphia, where the Philadelphia Orchestra and the leading visiting Orchestras Give their Concerts 


by Mr. Stokowski, Beethoven’s Choral 
Fantasy and Rachmaninoff’s new Sym- 
phony, “The Bells,” inspired by the 
poem of Edgar Allan Poe. It is singu- 
larly appropriate that the premiere of 
the Russian composer’s most ambitious 
work should be in Philadelphia where 
he spent a large part of his literary 
career as a journalist and editor. 

The Beethoven Choral Fantasy, for 
orchestra, chorus and piano, which has 
not been heard in this country since it 
was given by Fritz Scheel in his Beeth- 
oven Cycle, about fifteen years ago, will 
have the distinguished participation of 
Olga Samaroff as soloist. The third 
work has not yet been selected. In ad- 
dition to its regular series of concerts, 
the Orchestra will give a series of cam- 
pus concerts at the University of Penn- 












year the concert will be given on Thurs- 
day evenings. 

The Boston Symphony which has been 
coming to Philadelphia for three decades 
and more will again make the customary 
five monthly visits, this time under the 
new conductor, Pierre Monteux. The 
Philadelphia series will begin Nov 4, and 
the concerts as usual will be given at 
the Academy of Music. 

The Cincinnati Symphony will make 
its initial appearance here, under direc- 
tion of the Philadelphia Musical Bureau, 
of which Benny Rosenheimer is di- 
rector. It will appear at the Metropoli- 
tan with Eugen Ysaye as conductor. 

In addition to the more formal orches- 
tral series by the big home and notable 
visiting bands this city is well supplied 
with programs, most of: them of ambi- 
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Three Leaders of Philadelphia Music: Right: Ernest T. Trigg, President of the Chamber of Commerce, and President of the 
Philadelphia Operatic Society; Center: Herbert J. Tily, Conductor of the Strawbridge & Clothier Chorus; Left: Thomas 
Martindale, President of the Choral Soeiety of Philadelphia. 


erts, Reinald Werrenrath and Estelle 
Hughes, the winner of the Stokowski 
medal in the annual competition for 
young musicians. Other soloists will be 
Hans Kindler, ’cellist; Andre Maquarre, 
flute; Marcel Tabuteau, oboe; Anton 
Torello, contrabass, and Emil Ferir, 
viola, all being the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra “firsts” at the desks of their respec- 
‘tive instruments. 

The most important feature of the 
season will be the maintenance of a 
chorus of from 300 to 400 mixed voices 
by means of which the orchestra will 
be enabled to present noteworthy choral- 
orchestral works. Mr. Stowowski will, 
of course, be the conductor of the com- 
bined forces in the three big works to 
the given during the season, but the 
active director of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra Chorus will be Stephen Town- 
send, who has come down from Boston 
to train the choristers. Two of the 
works to be presented have been selected 





sylvania, and the other special local con- 
certs of its routine. It will make a more 
extensive tour than usual, playing ten 
times in Pittsburgh, five each in New 
York, Baltimore, Washington and Wil- 
mington, Del., three times in Cleveland, 
four times in Toronto, and once each in 
Buffalo, Detroit, Ithaca and Columbus. 


To Form Huge Chorus 


Resumption of joint. choral and 
orchestral endeavors under the auspices 
of the Orchestra has been widely wel- 
comed. Now that war no longer inter- 
feres, the Orchestra will build up a 
great permanent choral organization. 

Walter Damrosh, encouraged by the 
enormous growth in interest here over 
the past few years in the New York 
Symphony, will conduct four concerts 
this season at the Academy instead of 
the usual three. His forces will be un- 
der the local management of Helen Pul- 
aski Innes, who announces that this 


tious construction and excellent execu- 
tion by smaller orchestras, professional, 
semi-professional or amateur. This sea- 
son will witness the début of one to be 
made up of prominent professional 
musicians, and the second season of an- 
other likewise constituted. 

The University Extension Society has 
organized the University. Extension 
Symphony Orchestra of solo perform- 
ers, under the leadership of Albert N. 
Hoxie, former director of music at 
League Island Navy Yard. Concerts 
will be given every Thursday evening, 
with community singing by the audience 
under Mr. Hoxie’s conducting, accom- 
panied by the Orchestra. Among the 
soloists at these concerts will be Emmy 
Destinnova, Percy Hemus, May Ebrey 
Hotz, Judson House, Emil F. Schmidt, 


Ethel Kinnamann Zimmerman, William 
A. Schmidt, Agnes Reifsnyder, Adela 
Bowne Kirby, 
Nicholas Douty, 


Lena Blanche Jones, 
Edwin Evans, Emily 


Stokes Hagar, and others to be an- 
nounced. The concertmaster’ will be 
Emil F. Schmidt, assistant  concert- 


master of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
and leader of the Schmidt Quartet. 

The Philharmonic Society of Phila- 
delphia, through its officers, is preparing 
a series of six symphony concerts for 
the season. Five of these will be given 
at the Shubert Theater and one at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. A _ soloist 
will appear at each concert and at the 
last concert a large chorus consisting 
of members of the society will assist. 
Walter Pfeiffer, first conductor of the 
Philharmonic, which gave several excel- 
lent programs dast season, will continue 
in the same capacity. 

One of the features of the Symphony 
Club, a non-profit seeking institution for 
the spread of good music among the 
people, is the orchestra of nearly 100 
members, under William F. Happich, 
who also conducts the string. orchestra 
made up of younger and less experienced 
members of the Symphony Club. In 
addition to studying scores, these orches- 
tras give interesting and meritorious 
public concerts. ; 

The Frankford Symphony Society, 
which resumed its war-interrupted 
career last spring with a very good 
concert, has again brought together its 
personnel and will give the regular 
series of concerts in this suburb of Phil- 
adeuphia. Hedda Van Den Beemt is the 
conductor. Prominent local artists will be 
the soloists on his programs.  Phila- 
adelphia. Hedda Van Der Beemt is the 
neighborhood or _ sectional orchestras, 
such as the Bethany in South Phila- 
delphia and the St. Paul’s in West 
Philadelphia, of both of which J. W. F. 
Leman is conductor, as he is also of the 
Apollo and Y. M. C. A. Orchestras. The 
customary number of concerts may 
expected from all of these organiza- 
tions. The Curtis Orchestra, under the 
leadership of Samuel LL. Laciar, the 
well known music critic, has not yet 
announced whether it will revive its con- 
certs. 


Interesting Opera Season 


The Philadelphia Opera season will 
consist, as it has during the past few 
years since the dissolution of the Phil- 
adelphia-Chicago forces, of guest aP- 
pearances, guaranteed by heavy sub- 
scriptions, of the Metropolitan Gran 
Opera Company from New York. e 
Meropolitan Opera House, built by 
Oscar Hammerstein, will afford the 
stage as usual. This season, however, 
there will be sixteen performances, I 
stead of the twelve or fourteen that 
have been the wonted limit. This yeat 


_ all the performances will be on Tuesday 


everest, beginning Nov. 25 and ene 
ing April 20. ‘ 

There has been no change in the sub- 
scription rates for the regular follow- 
ing but an increase per ticket is 3” 
nounced for single performances. ~ 
Gatti-Casazza has been very gener’ 
in his placement of the seasonal nov 


ties before Philadelphia during the past 
(Continued from page 67) 
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PHILADELPHIA OPENS UNPRECEDENTED SEASON 


(Continued from page 66) 


ears and this season and of 
sever. nounced for New York, Phila- 
delphia, it seems safe to predict, will 
hear virtually all except _the ‘Parsifal 
evival in English. Henry Hadley’s 
“Cleopatra.” Wolff’s “Oiseau Bleu,” 
based on Maeterlinck’s “Blue Bird,” and 
Leoncavallo’s “Zaza” made from the 
lay in which Mrs. Leslie Carter starred 
Seasons ago, are the brand new and 
Philadelphia subscribers are interested 
in hearing all of them. They hope 
also to hear the “Eugene Onegin” of 


Tchaikovski. 
Operatic Society’s Plans 


The Philadelphia Operatic Society has 
already begun rehearsals under Was- 
sili Leps. This sterling organization, 
which presents operas in English on a 
professional scale with local soloists, all 
members, and a massive and effective 
chorus, “Martha” already successfully 
given by the society in past seasons, will 
be the opening work, and is scheduled 
for the latter part of November. In 
January a light opera will be given 
and the fiftieth performance of the so- 


ciety will be celebrated by an_elabor- 
ate preduction, Wolf Ferrari’s “The 
Jewels of the Madonna” having been 
chosen for April presentation. This 


will be the most elaborate enterprise in 
the annals of the society. The society 
has given its performances without in- 
terruption even on account of war, over 
its decade and a half of history. Dur- 
ing the war the proceeds from the 
productions were donated to war welfare 
work and this custom will be continued, 
worthy charities being selected as the 
beneficiaries of the profits of the organi- 
zation. ‘he Operatic Society enters its 
new season with a large membership 
and a big balance in the treasury. 
Ernest Trigg, president of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce, is presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Operatic So- 
ciety and Wassili Leps is manager and 
conductor of the performances. The 
past. summer under Mr. Leps’ direction 
the society successfully conducted an in- 
novation in giving out-of-doors such 
works as “Martha” and “Bohemian Girl” 
at Willow Grove, the singers being sup- 
ported by his orchestra and prominent 
soloists taking the chief roles. There 
is the possibility of additional operatic 
fare in the prospective visit of Fortune 
Gallo’s Grand Opera Company in stan- 
dard répertoire, though none of _ the 
theater managers has yet definite de- 
tails of such a visit. There is also talk 
of some productions by ‘the Society of 
American Singers. 


A Wealth of Recitals 


The season will be very rich in re- 
citals which will bring to the various 





Albert N. Hoxie, Conductor of the Uni- 


versity Extension Society Orchestra of 
Philadelphia 


ages here all the notable and dis- 
oreushed artists of the day, both Am- 
whieh and foreign. The serial concerts 
othe fave become an institution in 
: a cities with years of successful con- 
last Ing has reached Philadelphia at 
Arth Both the “Concert Management of 
a ur Judson” and the “Philadelphia 
= meal Bureau,” under the manage- 
sr of Benno Rosenheimer, will pre- 
Soloists in definite series. 
Rage Judson will manage the “Mon- 
ond Wusicales” at the Bellevue Strat- 
otel. These concerts, which began 


some years ago and continued through- 
out the war period for the. benefit of 
war welfare funds, have now assumed 
a permanent place in the musical life 
of the city. To accommodate the aug- 
mented patronage the management of 
the Bellevue Stratford has decided to 
add to the seating capacity eighteen 
parquet boxes, nine on either side, in 
addition to the balcony boxes with 
which the large ballroom is already 
equipped. The concerts will begin Nov. 
24, with Mme. Galli-Curci as the solo- 
ist. John McCormack will be the second 
soloist. Others will be Alfred Cortot, 
Carolina Lazzari, Rudolph Ganz, Edward 
Lankow, Carlo Hackett and Frances 
Alda. 

Mr. Judson also will present Mme. 
Olga Samaroff, in the thirty-two piano 
sonatas of Beethoven, in their regular 
order and their entirety. Mme. Samar- 
off will have a number of other appear- 
ances, including the solo part in the 
Beethoven Choral Fantasy with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, but will center 
her attention on the _ sonata cyele. 
Beethoven’s Sonatas have not been 
played in their completeness in this 
country since 1875 (when von Buelow 
was the artist) and rarely anywhere. 
Mr. Stokowski will give explanatory 
lectures. Mme. Samaroff, under Mr. 
Judson’s direction, will also play the 
thirty-two sonatas in New York and 
Baltimore. 


Judson’s List of Artists 


The concert management, Arthur Jud- 
son, will also manage the American tour 
of Alfred Cortot. On Mr. Judson’s list 
also is Hans Kindler, premier ’cellist 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, whose 
routine duties preclude any large num- 
ber of out of town appearances but who 
will be heard in joint recital with Mad- 
ame Samaroff in Cleveland and who is 
booked elsewhere also. The newest ac- 
cession to Mr. Judson’s list is Edward 
Lankow. 

Mr. Rosenheimer will conduct two 
series, one at the Metropolitan Opera 
House and the other at the Academy 
‘of Music. The Metropolitan series will 
be opened by Mischa Elman. The first 
appearance here of the Cincinnati 

“Symphony and Eugen /Ysaye as con- 
ductor must also be credited to Mr. 
Rosenheimer. This concert will come be- 
fore Christmas. Of very great interest 
will be the further appearance here of 
Mr. Ysaye and Mr. Elman who will give 
a two-violin recital. The fourth concert 
will be the first recital appearance in 
this city, and the first appearance here 
for nearly a decade, of the great bari- 
tone, Titta Ruffo. The concluding event 
will be classic and interpretative dances 
by the Isadora Duncan Dancers. Asso- 
smeed with them will be George Cope- 
and. 

The Academy Concert Series will be 
opened Nov. 4 by Giovanni Martinelli. 
Others on the list are Toscha Seidel, 
Margarete Matzenauer, Hans Kindler, 
and Percy Grainger. ; 

Francis J. Lapitino, harpist, also an- 
nounces a series under his management 
in each of which he will have the as- 
sistance of notable artists. The first 
will be given in the Academy of Music on 
Nov. 13. Among those already an- 
nounced as associates on his programs 
are John K. Witzemann, Elsie Baker, 
Elizabeth Spencer, Alfred Lennartz, 
Billy Murray, Henry Burr, Miriam Lip- 
pincott, Clemente Barrone, and the Flor- 
entine Quartet in chamber music num- 
bers. 

One of the principal novelties of the 
season will be the concerts on the great 
organ of the Wanamaker store by 
Charles M. Courboin. These will be 
free to the public. They will be held 
in the evening after the store has closed 
to business. Mr. Courboin will give 
five series, Fall, einer, Lenten, Spring 
and Summer, each probably of nine re- 
citals, at which he will play important 
ecclesiastical numbers, symphonies, and 
transcriptions of lighter but substantial 
works. 

Ralph Kinder of Holy Trinity Church 
has already begun his annual series of 
weekly organ recitals on Sunday even- 
ings. Mr. Kinder has been giving these 
programs, preceding the evening service 
at the church for the past twenty years. 
An innovation this year will be the solo 
participation of members of Holy Trin- 
ity’s notable quartet. 


To Hold Eisteddfod 


Among the interesting musical events 
scheduled will be the inauguration of an 
Eisteddfod, which the Welsh people of 
the vicinity, of whom there are many, 
will hold in Witherspoon Hail on New 


Year’s day. This corresponds to the 
Saengerfest of the Germans or the Feis 
of the Irish, in that a part of the pro- 
ceedings, and a large part, is comprised 
of competitions. The Welsh Church 


here has held several Ejisteddfods on a 














(1)—Benna Rosenheimer, Head of the 
Philadelphia Musical Bureau; (2)— 
Alexarder Van Renssellar, President of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra Associa- 
tion; (3)—William K. Huff, Secretary 
of the University Extension Society 
of Philadelphia 


smaller scale here but the plan is to 
make the new enterprise a big and im- 
portant national event. More than 
$5,000 in prizes will be offered for the 
winners and a silver cup will be given 
the various winners in the contest for 
each solo voice. The Welsh Choral So- 
ciety which has given excellent concerts 
for the past several years will likewise 
continue its programs. 

One of the remarkable events in re- 
cent musical history of Philadelphia has 
been the rapid growth. of popular in- 
terest in chamber music, This led to 
the formation of the Chamber Music 
Association three years ago. The meet- 
ings eight in number throughout the 
season are held on Sunday afternoons 
at the Bellevue Stratford, and are only 
for members of whom there are approx- 
imately 1,000. At the first meeting the 
Letz Quartet will give the program. The 
Flonzaley Quartet will play at the sec- 
ond meeting and also at the sixth and 
eighth. The Rich Quartet, headed by 
the concertmaster and assistant con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
will give the New Year’s program. The 
Elshuco Quartet, like the Letz Quartet, 
will be heard here for the first time. 

Of decided interest and novelty will 
be ‘the program of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra Ensemble Society, formed at 
the suggestion of Mr. Stokowski, and 
with a personnel consisting of the 
“firsts” in the choirs. This will make 
opportunity to give many seldom heard 
works. The principals at the several 
desks have volunteered to furnish two 
programs with adequate rehearsals at 


the price paid to smaller organizations, 
no matter what the number of men or 
variety of instruments required. 
Chamber music concerts will also be 
given by the Rich Quartet. Other local 
quarters whose definite programs have 
not yet been announced are the Hahn 
Quartet and the Schmidt Quartet. 


Activity In Club Year 


The Matinée Musical Club will have 
what appears to be the busiest season 
in its history. The club retains its head- 
quarters in the Bellevue Stratford Hotel. 
The new board of officers consists of 
Mrs. Edwin B. Garrigues, president; 
Mrs. S. W. Cooper, Mrs. Louise Chand- 
ler Williams and Mrs. Eugene Pettit, 
vice-presidents; Mrs. George L. Esta- 
brook, secretary; Mrs. Henry L. McCloy, 
treasurer; Mrs. Helen Pulaksi Innes, 
musical director; Mrs. Van Vechten 
Hostetter, Registrar; with Mrs. Cooper 
as head of the program committee. 

The Matinée Musical Choral under di- 
rection of Helen Pulaski Innes, has just 
started rehearsals for its most ambitious 
endeavors which will include five con- 
certs; it will also be the presenting body 
in April, at the premiére of the prize 
cantata for American composers. 

The Matinée Musical Orchestra, un- 
der the conductorship of Nina Pretty- 
man Howell, is also embarking on re- 
hearsals. It will share in the various 
concerts both as contributor of special 
orchestral numbers and as accompanist. 

The season will open formally on Nov. 
4 with a Russian program. Henry 
Hadley’s “Legend of Granada” will be 
the cantata offering of the season, and 
there will be also a miscellaneous choral 
program. Also novelty will be “A Box 
of Toys” given during Christmas week 
for the children of the members. A 
“Lenten program” also is to be given 
with appropriate numbers. A _ special 
concert will be devoted to appearances 
of all the winners in the Young Artists’ 
Contests both of the National Federa- 
tion of Musical Clubs and the State 
Federation. The following have been 
engaged: Ruth MHutchinson, soprano, 
Los Angeles; Terry Ferrell, violinist, 
Wichita; Arthur Klein, pianist; New 
York; Dora J. Bryan-Moorhead, so- 
prano, Pittsburgh; Sara Lemer, violin- 
ist, Harrisburg; and Esther Prugh- 
wright, pianist, Pittsburgh. 

The Matinée Musical will bring a 
large number of outside artists to Phil- 
adelphia during the season as in past 
years. Among those already announced 
are Albert Gregorowitch Janpolski; 
Henry Hadley, who will present his own 
compositions assisted by Inez Barbour, 
soprano; Harold Vincent Milligan, in- 
terpreting “Pioneers of American 
Music”; Olive Nevin, soprano; J. Ervin 
Murch, baritone; Camille W. Zeckwer, 
composer-pianist; and Louise Le Gai, 
interpretative dancer. 

The Philadelphia Music Club will hold 
the usual fortnightly musical meetings 
in the Aldine Hotel on the second and 
fourth Tuesday afternoons. In addition 
there will be some formal evening con- 
certs. : 

Among the evening events will be ‘a 
Cadman Indian opera with the partici- 
pation of the composer; an opera re- 
cital by Mrs. MacDowell, and a con- 
cert by the prize winners of the Na- 
tional Federation contest. A feature of 
great popularity in previous seasons will 
be the concert of original compositions 
by club members, and there will also 
be a prize competition concert. 

The Strawbridge and Clothier Chorus, 
which has attained a notable status in 
the city’s music under the direction of 
Herbert J. Tily, Mus. Doc., manager of 
the great department store from which 
the organization’s membership is de- 
rived started rehearsals for a Dusy sea- 
son on October 1. Dr. Tily and the 
other officials are planning the usual 
series of ten concerts at the Yuletide. 
The big annual concert will be given in 
the spring and will consist of original 
works by Americans, conducted by the 
composer. Dr. Tily will again this 
year bring a number of eminent artists 
as soloists. 

The Choral Society, of which Henry 
Gordon Thunder is conductor, and 
Thomas Martindale president, has 
opened its twenty-third season. This 
year it will give its full quota of con- 
certs. The first concert of the regular 
season, on Dec. 4, will be devoted to 
Edward Elgar’s “King Olaf,” virtually 
a novelty since it has not been heard 
here for many years. The usual cus- 
tom of the society of presenting “The 
Messiah” at the Christmas season will 
be followed. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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PHILADELPHIA OPENS UNPRECEDENTED SEASON 
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The Mendelssohn Club will continue 
along its well established policy of a 
cappella singing of choral works in 
many parts. The newly elected presi- 
dent is W. H. Doering and N. Lindsay 
Norden continues as musical director 
and conductor at the concerts to be 
given in the Bellevue Stratford. 

The Palestrina Choir, which has been 
founded on the basis of the Catholic 
Choral Society, has already started its 
career with an enrollment of 200 mem- 
bers under the guidance of Nicola A. 
Montani, musical director of Saint 
John’s Church and a well known musi- 
cal editor and composer. Two concerts 
will be given during the season. 
novelty especially appropriate to the 
holiday season will be the cantata-mys- 
tery “The Children at Bethlehem,” 
which will give Philadelphians their 
second novelty of the season by Gab- 
riel Pierné. 


University Extension 


In addition to its. Orchestra, the 
University Extension Society will have 
an extensive musical program, includ- 
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ing three lecture-recitals by Nicholas 
Douty, song recitals by Horatio Connell, 
Henry Gurney, Edwin Evans, Vahrah 
Hanbury, Lewis J. Howell, a recital by 
Herman Sandby, ’cellist; three operatic 
recitals by Adela Bowne Kirby, soprano; 
and a concert by the Conly Concert 


Company, comprising Mildred Faas, 
soprano; Mabel Addison, contralto; 
Henry Gurney, tenor and Frank M. 


Conly, basso. There will be Chamber 
Music Concerts by the Russian Strin 
Quartet and: the Schmidt Quartet, an 
the usual arrangement for the Society’s 
members with the New York Symphony 
for its four concerts in Philadelphia, at 
which the soloists will be Mabel Garri- 
son, Fritz Kreisler, Percy Grainger and 
Mischa Levitzki. 
Symphony Club Work Begins 

The Symphony Club founded and 
maintained through the beneficence of 
Edwin A. Fleisher, and of which Wil- 
liam F. Happich, violinist, is musical 
director, has already started its work 
in the handsome clubhouse which now 
houses its classes at 1235 Pine street. 
The Symphony Club is not a conserva- 
tory of music, has no individual instruc- 
tion, sells no tickets and has no dues. 
It is supported entirely to afford an 
opportunity for the higher education in 
music of talented persons and to de- 
velop popular appreciation of the best 
in music. The programs for the pub- 
lic concerts will include not only the 
classic and standard works but a num- 


ber of compositions never before played ° 


in this country. 

The Settlement Music School, likewise 
devoted to similar and laudable aims of 
promoting understanding and apprecia- 
tion of music among the people, has 
resumed seasonal work at its new build- 
ing. John Grolle, formerly a well known 
member of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and a noted solo artist, is the Head 
aa The eleventh season began 

ct. 1. 

The Choral Union, under the direction 
of Anne McDonough, had most of its 
efforts recently absorbed in war-time 
war duties, but will resume its special 
field on a large scale. Instead of the 
usual two concerts in the center of the 
city, this year a series of concerts will 
be given in various sections of the city, 
in which choral works will be performed 
and for which noted soloists will be en- 
gaged. Dr. Gertrude A. Walker is the 
new president and Mrs. John C. Rolfe 
the vice-president under whom the rlew 
activities are to be developed. 

The West Philadelphia Music Club 
erganized only last spring already has 
started its rehearsals with enthusiasm. 
Floyd D. Brown is the musical leader 
and under his direction the.club will 
give several concerts with specially en- 
gaged soloists. The Rondo Musical 


Club, also one of the newer organiza- 
‘tions of the city will devote its study 
and concerts this 
music. 

Part singing will again form the fea- 
ture of the concerts of the Fortnightly 


season to Russian 
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Club, under the direction of Henry 
Gordon Thunder, who is to engage, ac- 
cording to custom, noted artists to sing 
the obligato parts in the club’s public 
programs at subscription concerts. 

The Orpheus Club and the Eurydice 
Chorus, which also give invitation con- 
certs of distinguished merit and much 
variety as to numbers and soloists, will 
offer their usual schedules of two or 
three concerts each. 

The Manuscript Music Society, which 
was very active last season giving guest 
programs for the Art Alliance, the Mati- 


née Musical, the Musical Art and other 
clubs, has planned an extensive schedule 
of activities. 

The Sunday afternoon free concerts 
at the Academy of the Fine Arts are 
to be maintained under the auspices of 
the public-spirited committee and the 
generous artists who have built the ep. 
terprise up. 

The Haydn Club of Oak Lane, up. 
der the direction of Gertrude Hayden 
Fernley, will give several concerts. One 


at least will be given by the Norristown 
(Continued on page 69) 
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| Society, of which Ralph Kinder 
conductor. The Camden Choral So- 
tae under the direction of George W. 
Wi “tling, has started rehearsals for its 
verteent season and will give the 
sual spring concert with a program 
fee the general public. 
Musical Art Club, now well es- 


he 
itiahed in its fine new clubhouse, will 
vm tinue the imnovations of last sea- 
. whica increased the number of 


usical events for the club members. 
Crosby Brown is president for the 
Directors of the women’s activi- 
Mrs. William H. Green, chair- 
nan; Mrs. * W. Abbott, Mrs. J. 
Claude Bedford, Mrs. Helen Pulaski 
jnnes, Dorothy Joline and Agnes Clune 
yuin'a™ wason will be unusual in_ the 
earonicles of local music in that three 
national music associations are to hold 
taeir annual conventions here. These 
are the Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation, to meet here in December; the 
National Association of Music Super- 
visors, to meet early in the new year; 
and a third which will be announced 


shortly. W. R. MURPHY. - 


Ns 
J. 
year. 
ties are 





ALCOCK AND MURPHY IN 
SACRAMENTO RECITAL 


Open Season With Joint Program—Loca! 
Musical Clubs Begin 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF., Oct, 23.—The 
musie season for Sacramento opened today, 
most auspiciously, with a joint recital by 
Merle Alcock and Lambert Murphy, present- 
ed by the Saturday Club. This series, being 





the only regular course for Sacramento, 
naturally arouses much interest, and a long 
list of splendid concerts is assured for this 


year. Membership in the club has taken on 
fresh impetus, a most gratifying result of 
the untiring efforts of the club’s board. 

A feature of the October meeting of the 
Music Teachers’ Association was an illus: 
trated talk on The Appreciation of Music by 
Ada Jordan-Pray, of Orroville; one of a 
series she presented during the summer at 
the Fresno State Normal School’s summer 
session. 

Gordon Erickson, who is connected with 
the W. C. C. S., was also a speaker at this 
meeting, choosing as his subject Song-Lead- 
ers Classes. An earlier meeting at which he 
spuke aroused such an interest among the 
representatives of the various city organiza- 
tions that a movement for a Spring Song 
Festival was discussed. 

The Tuesday Club, which is featuring 
music on al! its programs of this year, en- 
joyed in connection with the ‘‘Chinese 
Day,’’ vocal solos by Lillian Dong, of the 
Sacramento Chinese colony. Community 
singing also made up an important part ol 
the afternoon’s program. Mrs. S. W. Cross 
is a leading spirit in the club. 

Mrs. Sutton Cotrell is heading a new or- 
ganization, to be known as the Woman’s 
Choral, which will have as director, Edward 
Pease. This assures Sacramento of another 
splendid choral. Mr. Pease has had much 
experience in this work, and with the assist- 
ance of his artist-wife, Zue Geary-Pease, 
pianist and organist, the new choral may be 
counted upon to give a most creditable ac- 
count of itself. Mr. and Mrs. Pease recently 
returned from overseas entertainment work. 


Sumner Mering, son of Mrs. Charles 
Mering, vocalist of Sacramento, is gaining 
an enviable reputation at the University of 
California, Berkeley, as community song 
leader. His suecess along this line was com- 
mented upon when President Wilson spoke 
at the Greek Theater, and Sumner came in 
Tor a share of praise. 


During the annual Northern California 
Teachers’ Institute, held the past week, mus- 
ical programs featured the evening sessions. 
As a prelude to the large reception given 
the visiting teachers, Mrs. Maud Redmon- 
Torrey, soprano; Viola Cotrell, contralto, 
Edna Farley, interpretative dancer, and 
Isabel Trainor, violinist, provided an inter- 
esting concert. For a special evening’s pro- 
gram, the deservedly popular Chamber of 
Commerce was engaged. 

Three of the city’s violinists have gone to 
the San Francisco Symphony, Orley See with 
the first violins; G. Minetti, leader of the 
Scconds, and Dr, Arthur Heft. Mr. See and 
Dr. Heft are looking after their advanced 
Sacramento students, both having assistants 
to do the more preparatory teaching; both 
are teaching also in the Bay cities. 

Diantha Sims, violinist, who caem from 
the East as assistant teacher to Orley See 
during the war period, has returned East, 
and A. Wilmer Oakes has resumed teaching 
here and at Roseville after. an absence of 
7 veers. TT EEE 





“ache Heifetz will give his last recital 
_ ore New Year in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 








ler and Sergei 


Providence, R.I., Rapidly 


Becoming a Musical Center 








iuxeelient Instruction and 
vVorthwhile Musical Offer- 
ings Abound In _ Rhode 
Island’s Capital—Celebrated 
Artists Scheduled to Appear 
in Steinert Series 


ROVIDENCE, R. IL, Nov. 1.—That 

Providence is steadily growing in 
musical importance is plainly apparent. 
Situated in a densely populated area it 
is the natural center toward which the 
musically inclined in scores of surround- 
ing towns turn for opportunities for in- 
struction or for the enjoyment of the 
best in music. Time was when the as- 


piring musical youth of Providence ana 
v.ciity turned Bostonward. Today such 
a course is scarcely necessary. Excel- 
1ent instruction in most every form o. 
musical endeavor can be found here anu 
the Lest that the concert field affords 
11. cS liberal patronage each season. Eve. 
tae war did not to any great extent 
disturb such activities. Local teachers 
reported no noticeable falling off in the 
number of students and for the past few 
seasons Providence has indeed been for- 
tunate in the number and high quality 
of concerts given. A general shutdow 
oe: musical events caused by the influ- 
eisa epidemic last season and the dis 
ecntinuing of several Boston Symphon) 
conccrts during the previous year, be- 
cause of the Dr. Muck affair, are ti 
only deprivations suffered, so far as 
memory serves. 

The coming fall and winter promise 
much in the line of high class musical 
entertainment. An auspicious’ begin- 
ning was made on Sunday, Sept. 28, 
when the Vatican Choirs, under the man- 
agement of our local impresario Albert 
M. Steinert, sang before a huge audi- 
ence at the Majestic Theater. Mr. Stein- 
ert also announces his usual course of 
concerts which will include appearances 
by the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra with Percy Grainger, soloist. Mme. 
Alda and Charles Hacket, Mme. Matze- 
nauer and Paul Althouse, Fritz Kreis- 
Rachmaninoff are the 
other artists booked. Other world fa- 
mous artists will be brought here under 
the same management. Providence in- 
deed owes much to the enterprise and 
good judgment of this wide awake im- 
presario. ; 

This will be the last season in which 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra will be 
heard in its old home, Infantry Hall, as 
that veverable building has been sold 
and will ke remodelled for other pur- 





Albert M. Steinert, Manager of New 
England Concert Courses 


poses after next spring. The problem 
for providing a suitable hall for impor- 
tant musical events after that time is as 
yet unsolved. Memorial Hall, in which 
the University Glee Club will give its 
concerts, is not large enough for many 
visiting organization and big drawing 
artists. The larger theaters are avail- 
adi» only on Sundays. 

Eerrick Schloss will lead the Univer- 
sity Club as usual and has planned to 
give interesting choral works at both 














WELL-KNOWN IN MUSICAL 
PROVIDENCE 


Above: Berrick Schloss, Director Univer- 
sity Glee Club; Below: Myron C. Bal- 
lou, State President N. A. O., Organ- 
ist First Universalist Church and 
Strand Theater 


club concerts. At the first the soloist 
will be Irene Williams, the New York 
soprano, who scored a success with the 
organization last year. 


Clubs are Flourishing 


The several women’s clubs which were 
very active in patriotic and philanthropic 
work during the war, are in a flourish- 
ing condition and, while their plans have 
not yet been fully announced, it is stat- 
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ed that their activities will surpass 
in interest their excellent work of for- 
mer seasors. 

One potent factor in the upbuilding 
of musical interest in our city has bee 
t-e community singing movement which 
for the past few seaso’s has taken firm 
hold here and has resulted in instilling a 
love of good music in the hearts of 
t'.ousands of persons in all walks of life. 
To the splendid ability of John B. Archer 
the success of the movement is largely 
due. During this capable leadey’s ab- 
sence, in which time he was engaged in 
war work, the direction of the chorus 
was administered by Elmer Smith. 

On occasions too numerous to men- 
tion the chorus has taken an active and 
helpful part in patriotic and public 
meetings of various kinds, the members’ 
enthusiasm for service being extremely 
gratifying. Since Mr. Archer’s return 
from army work he has led community 
singing every Sunday at Roger Williams 
Park in conjunction with the municipal 
band concerts. It is Mr. Archer’s plan 
to continue these open air “sings,” mak- 


ing them a permanent feature of the 
summer park programs. 

Plans by this progressive musician 
are also under way for the holding of 
indoor public musical gatherings during 
the coming winter, the particular idea 
in view being to aid in the Americaniza- 
tion of the city’s foreign born element b 
means of such meetings. Singing organi- 
zations of the alien and Negro districts 
will receive cordial invitation to attend 
and excellent results are hoped for. 

Enrollments at the many music 
schools are large and there is a decided 
increase in the ranks of our music 
teachers. 


Much Interest in Organ Music 


_ Another feature of musical life here 
is the widespread interest in organ 
music due to the activity of our organ- 
ists in the giving of: recitals in various 
churches. ‘This practice, of course, is 
not new, but the past few seasons have 
seen a tremendous increase in the num- 
ber of recitals given and public inter- 
est in this form of music has_ been 
greatly stimulated. At Brown Univer- 
sity organist Gene Ware will give his us- 
ual series of programs free to the pub- 
lic. At the Strand, one of the 
city’s largest theaters, there is a three 
manual organ with sixty-three stops. 
Another big theater, the Modern, also 
has a fine organ and the Rialto, now 
building, will be similarly equipped. 
Providence has a flourishing council in 
the National Association of Organists. 
Myron C. Ballou is the State President. 
Many choral societies, some of which, 
like the Arion and Swedish Verdandi 
give well attended performances, will 
again fill their accustomed place in lo- 
cal musical affairs. 

Among the many signs of healthy in- 
terest in instrumental music is the prev- 
alence of excellent orchestras in the pub- 
lic schools and the employees of several 
large corporations have been successful 
in thus organizing. 

It will be seen in the light of these 
facts that, musically, Providence will be 
well provided for during the coming 


season. 
ALLAN POTTER. 





ALEXANDER GUNN 
ADMIRED IN DEBUT 


Good-Sized Audience Applauds Youthful 


Boston Pianist—Commendable 
Qualities Mark His Playing 


Aeolian Hall, well-filled, met the eyes of 
Alexander Gunn, a young Boston pianist, 
who gave his first recital there on Friday 
evening, Oct. 30, and all kinds of friendly 
appreciation from the hearers met his play- 
ing. More of it was deserved than usually 
falls to the lot of the débutant. Mr. Gunn 
has much feeling for his work, a fair tech- 
nique, and an extremely delicate toucn. 1n- 
dividuality is as yet lacking in his charac- 
terizations, but conscientiousness permeates 
his performance. Ife is said to be a pupil 
of George Copeland, and if so, does his 
master credit. 

With the Prelude of the E Flat Mino: 
Bach Prelude and Fugue, Mr. Gunu took 
some liberties of phrasing that made it less 
pleasing than the Fugue, which was given 
with satisfying clarity and in musicianly 
fashion. The Daquin ‘‘Coucou’’ lacked 
charm in its rendering and became a little 
stiff. Also, the program was not well 
planned. To follow the eighteenth-century 
works immediately with a Debussy group of 
four numbers, and then mix together in the 
last group Chopin, Brahms, MacDowell and 
Chabrier without any grateful pauses, gave 
a confusing effect destructive of the real 
appreciation that this player’s work de- 
serves. That the audience felt this was 
obvious, but unnecessary. 

Thus, the Chopin F Minor Fantasie is a 
masterpiece that deserves a different set- 
ting; but Mr. Gunn brought to it an almost 
reverential apprehension of its greatness 
that was most pleasing, after the airy and 
casual handling the great are so likely to 
receive in these iconoclastic days, especially 
from the youthful player. He did some ex- 
cellent finger-work, and there were pedal- 
effects that had been well studied out and 
that made good. The Chabrier ‘‘ Bourrée 
Fantasque’’ made a brilliant and effective 
close. C. P. 








Lotta Madden Engaged for Philharmonic 
Concert 


Lotta Madden, artist-pupil of Sergei Kli- 
bansky, has been engaged as soloist for the 
concert of the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, at Carnegie Hall, Nov. 14. Cantor 
Bernhard Woolff sang at the Hippodrome 
on Nov. 2, with the Symphony Orchestra 
under Arnold Volpe. Hattie Arnold will 
sing at the performance of ‘‘ Aphrodite’’ 
at the Century Theater. Helen Riddell has 
been engaged at vocal instructor at the 
Conservatory of Music in Louisville, Ky. 
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THE ANNUAL TRANS-CONTINENTAL TOUR OF THE 
SAN CARLO GRAND OPERA COMPANY OPENED AT 
QUEBEC ON MONDAY, SEPTEMBER TWENTY-NINTH. 
THE ITINERARY OF THE ORGANIZATION TAKES IT 
FROM COAST TO COAST, EMBRACES ALL THE PRIN- 
CIPAL OPERA-LOVING CITIES AND COVERS A PERIOD 
OF THIRTY-FIVE CONSECUTIVE WEEKS, THE SCHED- 
ULE OF ENGAGEMENTS INCLUDES THE FOLLOWING 
CITIES: MONTREAL, HAMILTON, LONDON, DETROIT, 
PITTSBURG, CANTON, YOUNGSTOWN, SYRACUSE, 
ROME,--AUBURN, ROCHESTER, WINNIPEG, REGINA, 
SASKATOON, CALGARY, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, 
SPOKANE, WALLA WALLA, SEATTLE, PORTLAND, SAN 
FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, SALT LAKE, OGDEN, COLO- 
RADO SPRINGS, DENVER, WICHITA, EMPORIA, 
OMAHA, KANSAS CITY, ST. LOUIS, COLUMBUS, (0.), FT. 
WAYNE, WASHINGTON, (D. C.), PROVIDENCE, R.I. IN 
POINT OF GENERAL EXTENSIVENESS, NUMBER OF 
PERFORMANCES INVOLVED AND VASTNESS OF TER- 
RITORY TO BE COVERED, THIS TOUR IS UNQUESTION- 
ABLY THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY EVER ARRANGED 
BY AN ORGANIZATION OF SIMILAR CHARACTER, AND 
BIDS FAIR TO PROVE THE MOST BRILLIANT, BOTH 
ARTISTICALLY AND FINANCIALLY IN THE UNIQUE 
CAREER OF THE SAN CARLO. 


1130 Aeolian Hall 
NEW YORK 
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Salt Lake City Gives Abundant Proof of Progress 








—_—_—_— 
Musical Arts Society Will Present 
Many Famous Artists—School 
Will Give Important Scholarship 
Prizes—University Band Among 
New Organizations of Season— 
Society Will Undertake Revival 
of Spanish and Mexican Folk 


a Songs 
4 ALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, Nov. 1.— 
3 S In forecasting the musical activities 
be for the season one finds substantial evi- 
dence that the artistic and cultural life 
“ of Salt Lake City is not being neglected. 
. The Musical Art’s Society, the Con- 
servatories, the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
the va:ious Choral Societies—these with 
the aid and co-operation of many excel- 
lent music teachers and the schools are 
all doing their share towards the musical 
growth which Salt Lake City has been 
making the past few years. 
Undoubtedly, the most important fac- 
tor in the city’s musical life at the pres- 
ent time is the Musical Arts Society, an 
organization of music patrons who as- 
sume the responsibility for a series of 
artists’ concerts and many other musical 
enterprises demanding financial backing 
for their promotion. This year bids 
fair to be a prosperous one for the 
Society, as many new membership appli- 
cations are being received daily in addi- 
tion to renewals. The newly elected 
board includes Royal Daynes, president; 
Mrs. W. M. Ferry, vice-president; John 
D. Spencer, second vice-president; Mrs. 
M. B. Boothby, secretary and treasurer. 
George Pyper, manager; directors: Her- 
bert Salinger, Mrs. A. J. Gorham, Squire 
Coop, and Joy H. Johnson. Artists en- 
gaged for this year are Margaret Ro- 
maine, Maggie Teyte and Albert Spal- 
ding (joint recital), Percy Grainger, 
Flonzaley Quartet, and Galli-Curci. It 
is significant to note that the first of 
the series of concerts should be one of 
Utah’s own singers, Margaret Romaine, 
who made her début last winter in the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The occa- 
sion will be somewhat in the nature of 
a reception and home-coming welcome. 
The Latter Day ~- Saints University 
School of Music enters upon its third 
year of continuous success. Headed by 
Brigham Cecil Gates, the school did suc- 
cessful and up-to-date work last season, 
closing their year’s activities with two 
performances of Lehmann’s oratorio, 
“Leaves from Ossian,” and a light 
opera, both given in the new and unique 
Roof Garden Auditorium of the recently 
finished High School building on the Uni- 

















High Lights of St. Lake City’s Music. 
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(1)—New Roof Garden Auditorium and Sta 
Charles Shepherd, Conductor of the Salt Lake Philharmonic Orchestra; (3) 


Department of Music, University of Utah. 


the pioneer and well established com- 
munity singing which has been a part of 
Mormon social life since 1830 when the 
Church was organized. The _ second 
course is also a normal class preparing 
music for teachers for High Schools and 
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Left: B. Cecil Gates, Director of the L. D. S. U. School of Music; Right: Edward L. 


Kimball, 


Manager of the Tabernacle Choir and Newly-Appointed Member of 


the National Concert Manager’s Association. 


asity campus. This year the school 
featuring two much needed innovation 


Grade Schools, along technical and peda- 
gogical lines. The entrance list already 


the school authorities have divided the 
$500 Scholarship into nine awards; one 
will be given in the piano department, 
two in the vocal, one each in violin, 
’cello, brass and clarinet divisions. 

Recently Mr. Gates was appointed on 
the Board of Directors as the Inter- 
Mountain Representative of the Society 
for the Foundation of a National Con- 
servatory of Music. The various Con- 
gressional delegates of Utah and sur- 
rounding states, have been appealed to 
by Mr. Gates in the interest of this 
much needed musical development, and 
the assurance has been received that 
help will be extended. 


Commends Musical Alliance 


“T am deeply interested in the Musical 
Alliance,” said Mr. Gates recently in 
an interview, “and have furthered the 
interest of the society wherever possible. 
It is a cause which enlists the deepest 
sympathy and loyalty of all who noi 
only love music but of all who are loyal 
to their country, its interest and devel- 
opment. The Alliance is a frequent 
topic of conversation in Utah musical 
circles, and it is hoped that we will soon 
have an active branch in this state.” 

Under the directorship of John J. 
McClellan, the Utah Conservatory of 
Music anticipates a busy year. The en- 
rollment is increased over last year, and 
much interest is centered on the series 
of students’ recitals scheduled during 
the year. : 

The Philharmonic Orchestra promises 
to have a brilliant season. Last year it 
was found necessary to practically dis- 
continue rehearsals due to war condi- 








ge of the L. D. S. High School; (2)— 
—Lawrence Eberly, Associate Head of the 


fident that this season will prove most 
beneficial. Mr. Shepherd is a musician 
of distinguished attainments and a most 
capable conductor. Serious in purpose, 
his programs always include numbers 





TABULATING SALT LAKE 
CITY ASSETS 


Musical Art Society 
Salt Lake Philharmonic Orchestra 
University Orchestra 
University Band 
University Glee Clubs 
Four City Bands 
Orpheus Glee Club 
Salt Lake Oratorio Society 
Tabernacle Choir 
Forty-two Church Choirs 
Music -Section, Ladies’ 
Club 
Utah Conservatory of Music 
L. D. S. U. School of Music 


Literary 











that are among the best in symphonic 
music, and at the same time have an 
appealing popular interest. The or- 
chestra is fortunate in having as con- 
cert-master, George Groneman, a musi- 
cian of splendid worth. Plans for the 
season have not been definitely arranged, 
but a series of three or more symphony 
concerts will be given, the orchestra to 
be housed in the Salt Lake Theater. The 
organization is at present rehearsing 
the Second Symphony by Beethoven, 








casses, one on chorus and communit w rked increas r past years. tions, but now the men are all returned, which will likely be presented at the first 
Singing, which is, after all, a Goemal peek ny a: sche dave pone. $600 and with a personnel of fifty musicians, concert. The néw Board includes, Dr. 
Course for training teachers, modernizing prize for a piano scholarship. This year Charles Shepherd, conductor, feels con- (Continued on page 73) 
ae arree by Fiske 
# Come Hither Lyttel Childe by Spaulding 
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IS I Ne ie ie cae s by Manning 
BE fos 5 fs ob Kee nese by Huerter 
SINGING C0 ere by Protheroe 
Remember Me When I Am Gone 
pe ge Pe ee by Treharne 
When I Go Alone..... by Buzzi-Peccia 
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RICCARDO STRACCIARI 


The World-Acclaimed Operatic Baritone 


Now in a Trans-Continental Concert Tour of America 
Management, WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Salt Lake City Gives Abundant Proof of Progress 
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hen, president; A. H. Pea- 
—% . un Stevens, Seth Beesley, 
Dnerles G. Berry and Arthur Freber, 


directors. 
Establish New Orchestra 


“as with a great deal of interest 
- music lovers of Salt Lake hailed 
the announcement of William H. Swan- 
on, managing director of the American 
Theater, of the establishment of a 30 
‘ece orchestra under the able leadership 
re Ted Henkel, as one of the most pro- 
oressive steps in the Inter-Mountain 
West. Before coming to Salt Lake, Mr. 
Henkel was active in musical circles in 
Portland, Ore. The orchestra is well 
balanced and is composed of some of the 
best musicians In the city. Although 
the organization 1S comparatively new, 
Mr. Henkel is already deriving splendid 
ge P Kimball, manager of the 
Tabernacle choir, has been appointed 
acting member of the National Concert 
Managers’ Association. As local man- 
ager for the Tabernacle Choir, Mr. Kim- 
ball has not yet completed his artist 
course, although a half-dozen first class 


attractions are being booked, including 
Sousa’s Band, Tetrazinni and Frances 
Ingram. 


Re-organize University Orchestra 


The University of Utah Music De- 
partment has made somewhat extensive 
plans for the ensuing year. Thomas 
Giles, head of the Department, has ob- 
tained leave of absence for a year and 
Lawrence E. Eberly has been secured 
to take his place during his absence. 
The University Concert Orchestra will 
be re-organized, the outlook being ex- 
ceptionally fine for a bigger and better 
orchestra than last year. The member- 
ship will exceed forty-five and will in- 
clude many experienced musicians 
throughout the state. The orchestra will 
prepare an extensive concert répertoire 
and will appear at all University func- 
tions. A splendid new University band 
is to be organized under the able leader- 
ship of Morris K. Davis, University 
bandmaster. Besides playing for all 
athletic functions, the band will be pre- 
sented in a series of concerts. Other 
musical organizations will include the 
Men’s Glee Club, the Ladies’ Glee Club, 
the University Choir, composed of mem- 


bers of the United Glee Clubs. Plans 
are also under way for the formation of 
a String Quartet and a String Trio, 
which will probably be heard in a series 
of chamber music concerts. 

Another organization worthy of note 
is the Seville Songsters, a society of 
singers interested in the Spanish lan- 
guage and in Spanish music. It is a 
part of the University of Utah Spanish 
Club, known as “La Sociedad Espanola” 
and was started by Ray M. Russell, who 
has been at the University for the past 
three years, where he has had charge 
of the Male Glee Club. Inasmuch as 
most of the folk songs- of Mexico and 
Spain are lost to us because they have 
not been set to music, the i 
is doing what it can to revive folk songs 
from the different provinces of Spain 
and the different sections of Mexico, as 
well as to learn and become acquainted 
with the most popular Spanish music 
numbers. Ray M. Russell has_ been 
granted a leave of absence temporarily 
from the University, but his work will 
be carried on by his brother, G. Oscar 
Russell, who has just returned from 
Spain and an extended tour of Europe 
on University business. 


The Salt Lake Oratorio Society has 
been re-organized under the able direc- 
tion of Squire Coop. The organization 
has been placed upon the roll of honor, 
by being invited by the Governor to 
present the Oratorio “Judas Macca- 
baeus” on the occasion of the State’s 
Memorial to those who served in the 
recent war. 

An announcement that the Minneapo- 
lis Symphony is to appear in Salt Lake 
at the American Theater was recently 
made by William H. Swanson, manager- 
director. Three concerts will be given, 
the date to be announced later. An 
afternoon “pop” concert will be one of 
the features, the evening concert to be 
a regular symphony program. It is pro- 
posed that the other concert be given 
to the children of Salt Lake, free of 
charge. 

Much interest has been centered on 
the recent visit to the city of Mrs. Cecil 
Frankel, District President of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs and 
President of the California branch of 
the organization, to consult with local 
musicians relative to creating a perman- 
ent state branch of the Association in 
Utah. ZORA SHAW HOFFMAN. 
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GRANT DESERVING STUDENTS ACCESS 
TO SYMPHONY REHEARSALS ! 





“Educational Value of Orchestral Rehearsals Curiously and 


Persistently 
Rehearsal Room 


Overlooked” 


in New York—The 
as a Laboratory 


BY HERBERT F. PEYSER 








F course New York is the tuitional 

hub of the nation’s musical macro- 
cosm. U_less it come from. some wor- 
shipful denizen of Back Bay or Beacon 
Hill there can be no logical dissent from 
this axiom. This claim of tuitional he- 
gemony is not intended to signify an 
indisputable academic leadership, aris- 
ing from any abundance of schools and 
teachers not be to equalled or surpassed 


elsewhere. It means simply that 
more music in type, quality and per- 
formance is to be heard between Fifth 
Avenue and Seventh, between Thirty- 
fourth Street and Fifty-ninth than in any 
other American community. And one 
learns music primarily by hearing it in 
sufficient abundance and often enough. 

Now New York does a good deal for 
music students irrespective of the scholas- 
tic benefits it may afford them in studios 
and classrooms. The symphony organ- 
izations make possible their attendance 
at very low rates, the Philharmonic in 
this respect taking the lead. Passes to 
recitals may be obtained without difficul- 
ty, often for the asking or even quite 
unsolicited. Oftener than not artists and 
managers are willing to oblige to the 
extent of several excellent seats in con- 
sideration of nothing further than the 
war tax. Charity, naturally, has no 
Place in the operatic scheme and so the 
portals of the Metropolitan are not 
passed as easily as those of the halls 
named after Carnegie and Acolus. But 
Persons have been known to develop into 
very superior musicians without indulg- 
Ing in frequent contemplation of the 

olden Horseshoe. 


The Value of Intimacy 


One Superlatively important thing 
might, however, be done which is not. 
€ educational value of orchestral re- 
earsals is curiously and persistently 
overlooked, Not that pleas for their more 
practical utilization are unfamiliar— 
at budding or unrecognized composer 
- not added an imploring note to the 
= of supplication for a tryout under 
~ conditions? What ambitious and 
tan senized conductor has not enter- 
re visions of impressing the extent of 
od salents upon the right parties by 
<a Ishing the guiding stick during a 
the rehearsal ? There is indubitably 
whic eet the intimacy of a rehearsal 
exper; Suggests the uses of laboratory 
ms mmentation. And the blossoming 
€ yeinter has peed af experiment. ; 
are naturally many practica 

oo that prohibit the indiscriminate 
Meas the rehearsal period. But the 
. ah these hours can contribute to 
stude Ucative benefaction of deserving 
nts is a matter suited to very seri- 

. We have in New York 
ast three orchestras of the highest 


WS recooniti 
at | gnition. 





pretensions that could enlighten by illus- 
tration the understanding of the pupil or 
the nascent composer as six months of 
class-room discussion could not. By open- 
ing to the properly accredited their hours 
of rehearsal they would forfeit nothing 
and aid much. If the symphony concert 
is in the surest sense an institution of 
cultural force, why so—and from a most 
constructive standpoint—is the prepara- 
tory labor that goes to mold interpre- 
tations, insure executive smoothness and 
generally illuminate works of the under- 
standing of those who present them. 

Beyond question rehearsal attendance 
would appeal to the prospective composer 
in his desire to study at first hand the 
values of timbres, of combinations, of 
balance, of effects. And there is no 
strictly valid reason why the admission 
of unobtrusive observers should be dis- 
tasteful to the conductor or instrumen- 
talists. At need a very nominal fee could 
be charged, a slight increment, perhaps, 
but not to be altogether scorned. For 
quiet and becoming behaviour adequate 
provision could easily be made. At need 
a system of credentials might be devised 
to assure the conductor of the serious- 
ness and merit of his auditors. 


The Lesson of the Past 


Some year ago, when there was less 
music but more taste than today, the 
custom of “public rehearsals” was an 
approved one. These rehearsals which 
at best approximately the actual concert 
conditions, were of recognized interest 
and value. The term has practically van- 
ished today. It was, to be sure, only to 
final and hence fairly finished rehearsals 
that admission was made. But as the 
architect is engrossed in the minutae of 
construction so is the tonal builder in 
the handling of his materials from the 
ground up. It is not without significance 
that many of the supreme masters of 
orchestral revelation lived, as it were, 
in the orchestral pit in their impression- 
able days. 





Schumann-Heink Sings For the Wounded 
in Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 26.—A treat 
for the wounded soldiers of Walter Reed 
Hospital was the visit of Mme. Schumann- 
Heink to the Red Cross Convalescent House 
on Saturday afternoon, the 18th. It was 
not only a decided success, being one of the 
largest gatherings known at the House, but 
it produced such an impression that her 
visit will never be forgotten. As a token of 
her devotion to the American cause, the pa- 
tients made her a four-star service flag, 
which was presented to her by the entertain- 
ment director of the Red Cross. After sing- 
ing i nthe House, she went to the wards and 
sang to bed patients. Frank La Forge ac- 
companied her, and his numbers were thor- 
oughly appreciated. W...& 


Mary Baker Wins 
Glory as Soloist 
With Sousa Band 














Mary Baker, Coloratura Soprano 


Among the new sopranos heard this 
season is Mary Baker of Brooklyn, who is 
now beginning her second tour as soloist 
with Lieutenant John Philip Sousa and his 
famous band. This tour, which extends 
from the present time until January, will 
take Miss Baker West to California. 

Miss Baker’s coming before the public 
occurred as‘a direct result of her singing 
last season at one of the musicales given 
by the Mundell Choral Club of Brooklyn, at 
the Hotel SBossert, at which Lieutenant 
Sousa was the guest of honor. Miss Baker, 
who is a pupil of M. Louise Mundell, di- 
rector of this club, sang the aria from 
David’s ‘‘Pearl of Brazil’’ with flute obli- 
gato, and Lieutenant Sousa was so de- 
lighted with her singing that he immediately 
engaged her even before he had been in- 
troduced to her through her teacher, for his 
trans-continental tour which began on June 
14 and closed on Sept. 1. Miss Baker’s suc- 
cess on that tour was phenomenal, her sing- 
ing of operatic arias winning her great 
favor with her audiences, as well as of 
Lieutenant Sousa’s recent song, ‘‘In Flan- 
der’s Field.’’ 





Plan Formation of Atlantic City 
Symphony Orchestra 


ATLANTIC CITY, Oct. 27.—At the sec- 
ond meeting of the Crescendo Club on Tues- 
day, in the music room of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Freda Greenberg, chair- 
man, the project of the formation of a sym- 
phony orchestra was take nup and acted on. 
A committee was appointed to co-operate 
with the Hotelmen’s Association and Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and an active campaign 
begun, the Crescendo Club leading with a 
100 per cent pledge. The Chamber of Com- 
merce has appointed a committee to investi- 
gate the adoption of J. W. F. Leman’s plan. 
The orchestra idea is daily gaining momen- 
tum, and Atlantic City, it is hoped, will 
soon be prominently on the musical map. 

The meeting was devoted to the ‘‘Mar- 
riage of Figaro,’’ and assisting artists were 
Ruby Cordery, Helen Kennedy, Nora Ritter, 
Marion Parsons and Margaret Divine and 
Pauline Greenberg. R. V. B. 


MME. D’ALVAREZ 
SINGS SUPERBLY 


Contralto Returns To Ameri- 
can Stage With Recital At 
Carnegie Hall 


Concert-goers who heard Mme. Marguerite 
d’Alvarez in her recital at Carnegie Hall 
on Saturday afternoon, Nov. 1, were given 
a new viewpoint on the possibilities that 


modern literature holds for the contralto 
voice. Mme. d’Alvare zgathere her offerings 
from a field that ranged from the ‘‘Orfeo’’ 
of Monteverde to Bantock’s ‘‘Celestial 
Weaver’’ three unfamiliar songs of Debussy 
and two numbers by Pedrell, the Spanish 
composer, were included in a program that 
was unusual in its selection and wholly ad- 
mirable in presentation. 

Mme. d’Alvarez has chosen the concert 
stage rather than opera for the display of 
her gifts, yet she is esentially a dramatic 
singer. Hers is the art of painting the deep- 
er emotions of life—the tragedy of the 
drowned mariner, of the despairing lover. 
She displayed the authority of the consum- 
mate artist in her painting of the loves and 
tragedies of Debussy’s ‘‘De Fleurs’’ and 
the ‘*La Maja Dolorsa’’ of Granados. The 
contralto’s powerful voice is at all times 
under the most perfect control, and she has 
the unusual gift of modulation in phrases 
of intense emotion. Her sustained pianis- 
simo is exquisite. There might, possibly, 
have been a trifle more of light and less of 
shadow in the program, but the singer is 
one who is essentially at home in painting 
the stormier emotions of life. That she can, 
however, depict the sunshine was abundantly 
evident in her singing of Chausson’s ‘‘ Les 
Papillons.’’ 

Other numbers on the program were a re- 
citative and air from Pureell’s ‘‘ Dido 
Aeneas,’’ the ‘‘Homing’’ of T. del Riego, 
Clarke’s ‘‘Blind Ploughman’’ and the ‘‘La 
Mer’’ of Borodine. As extra numbers she 
gave an air from ‘‘Samson and Deliah’’ 
and ‘‘Bon Jour, Suzon.’’ 

The audience was a large one, and its 
appreciation of the program was most 
evident. The stage was literally heaped 
with floral offerings. 

Admirable accompaniments were provided 
by L. T. Gruenberg, whose comphrehension 
of the exactions of modern compositions is 
always a delight to his hearers, M. 8 








Illinois State Federation of Music Clubs 
Elects 


ALTON, ILL., Oct. 25.—The Illinois 
State Federation of Music Clubs which held 
its annual meeting in Alton under the au- 
spices of the Board of Trade and the 
Camerata Chorus, has selected Mrs. Albert 
P. Ochsner president to take the place of 
Mrs, Emil Ritter of Chicago, retiring. Both 
ladies are from Chicago. L. Lawrence Erb 
will be vice-president. The national presi- 
dent is Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling of Akron, 
Ohio. 





OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Following 
a short business session of the New Cen- 
tury Club in the Carnegie library, Mrs. Eli- 
zabeth Segle of New York, gave an illus- 
trated lecture on ‘‘ Aida,’’ ‘‘ Butterfly’’ and 
‘*Tosea,’’ the operas scheduled for the Chi- 
eago Grand Association’s engagement in 
Oklahoma City. 
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ROTHWELL FORCES IN 
AUSPICIOUS OPENING 


Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Proves Fine Ensemble— 


Artists in Recital 


L OS ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 25.—The 

most important musical event in Los 
Angeles for many years was the opening con- 
cert of the new Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Walter Henry Rothwell, conductor, which 
took plaec at Trinity Auditorium, Friday 
afternoon, Oct. 24. 

With the rigid drill that Mr. Rothwell 
had given his men, the orchestra proved it- 
self one that any city might be proud of. It 
has immense possibilities and though the 
conductor is holding it down to a répertoire 
that most of the men have played before, 
when he gets his material rounded into 
shape, to his liking, and turns it to newer 


works, it will run the Hertz Orchestra a 
close race for first honors on the coast. 

The program included Dvorak’s ‘‘New 
World’’ Symphony, Liszt’s ‘‘Les Pré- 
ludes,’’ Weber’s ‘‘Oberon’’ Overture and 
Chabrier’s ‘‘Rhapsody Espajia.’’ Mr. Roth- 
well’s orchestra includes men from a num- 
ber of the best orchestras in the country, 
headed by Sylvain Noack, concertmaster, 
formerly second concertmaster of the Boston 
Symphony. 

The orchestra was founded by William A. 
Clark, Jr., and, as the management states, is 
backed by him to the tune of $100,000 a 
year. Mr. Clark was of course present at 
the debut of his immense infant, but though 
the audience called for him, to acknowledge 
‘his civie spirit and generosity, he could not 
be persuaded to show himself. However, 
with Rothwell as tutor and Behymer as 
nurse the proper upbringing of this musical 
infant is assured. Besides Mr. Rothwell, 
who was secured as conductor, the heads of 
the various sections of the orchestra were 
imported from the East. Mr. Rothwell gave 
his men about twenty-five rehearsals prior 
to the first performance. The auditorium 
was nearly filled. 

The same program was repeated the fol- 
lowing night. For a week later is announced 
the first popular program of the orchestra, 
at the same place, with Marie Tiffany, just 
returned from New York, as soloist. The 
experiment of Sunday concerts will be 
watched with interest, as they always have 
becn a failure in Los Angeles, from the 
standpoint of attendance. 

The Philharmonic orchestra management 
has secured: the following artists for the 
coming concerts: Clarence Whitehill, Ru- 
dolph Ganz, Albert Spalding, Helen Stanley, 
Leo Ornstein, Sophie Braslau, Concertmaster 
Noack and Ilya Bronson, first ’cellist. 

Lambert Murphy and Merle Alcock 
opened the Philharmonic course of concerts 
Tuesday night at Trinity Auditorium, sing: 
ing to a good sized audience. Both were 
strangers to Los Angeles and both won 
plaudits. The program was largely of the 
ballad order. They had an excellent recep- 
tion at the hands of the audience. 

The local musical pot is boiling at a 
rapid rate, parallel with the opening of the 
symphony season. Conductor Adolf Tandler 
is rehearsing his orchestra for four weeks 
of daily rehearsals. He will open the season 
of the Los Angeles Symphony on Nov. 24 
with the Tchaikovsky First Symphony, a 
work played not a half-dozen times in this 
country and never in the West. 

The Wa-Wan Club featured compositions 
of Grace Freebey at its last meeking, the 
soloists being Mrs. Grace Mabes, Minne 
Hance Jackins, Alfred Wallenstein and 
Mabel Stevens Hall. 

The Los Angeles Oratorio Society, under 
the baton of John Smallman, is preparing 
‘*The Messiah’’ and ‘‘ Elijah’’ for perform- 
ances this winter. 

Ruth Hutchinson, winner of the first 
honors for singing at the Biennial of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, at Pet- 
erboro, N. H., this summer, has returned 
from her long stay in the East and has re- 
sumed her study and teaching. She is a 
pupil of Emma Porter Makinson of Los An- 
geles, having done all her study with that 
teacher. 

Alexander Saslavsky has organized a trio 
here and one in San Francisco and both are 
promising a series of concerts this season. 
His collaborators here are Axel Simonsen, 
’ecllist, and May M. Hope, pianist. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman and Tsianina 
will open their season here under the man- 
agement of L. E. Behymér. They will open 
the matinée series of the Philharmonic 
course of concerts and then go North and 
East for a three months’ tour. 

The Zoellner Quartet has arranged a fine 
tour through the eastern states for next 
January and February. Its members will 
open the Los Angeles series with five recitals 





in the next two months and end it with five 
more in April and May next. They opened 
the concert course of Romona College at 
Claremont, where Amandus Zoellner, second 
violin of the quartet, has been teaching for 
the past year. He will play with his 
father, sister and brother on their winter 
tour. W. F. G. 





Earle Laros and Ellesworth Sliker 

Inaugurate Easton (Pa.) Season 
EASTON, PA., Oct. 23.—The local musi- 
cal season was ushered in by a joint-recital 
by Earle D. Laros, pianist, and J. Ellsworth 
Sliker, bass, at the Public Library Audi- 





Now Booking. 


After a sensational and successful tour in France and Germany 
with the Overseas Forces, Tsianina returns to resume her work with 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, Composer, in a program of unusual 





torium last evening. Mr. Laros’s program 
was wisely chosen and the Gluck-St. Saéns 
‘¢ Alceste’’ was beautifully played. The 
Keltic Sonata of MacDowell was greeted 
with insistent applause that recalled the ar- 
tist several times. The playing of the Pre- 
ludes of Chopin was also admirable. His 
last group was by Debussy. The Tarantella 
Venezia of Liszt closed the program. 

Mr. Sliker made his first appearance since 
his return from France. His best singing 
was done in arias from Handel oratorios. 
One of his numbers was a‘setting of the 
Border Ballad made by Mr. Laros, which 
aroused great enthusiasm. It is a well 


and attractive quality. 


through several most successful seasons, Cadman and Tsianina will 


feature in a prominent way selections from Cadman’s SHANEWIS, 


the American Opera given for two consecutive seasons at the 


Spring Dates Fast and Middle West 


Metropolitan Opera House. 


In addition to the delightful Indian Music-Talk now famous 
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| Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Again Available 
in New Programs 
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written and stirring song. The accompanigi 
in the other numbers was Allen Schwectey 
who gave satisfactory support to the singer. 





PORTLAND, ORE.—The Rose City Par; 
Methodist Choir, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Marguerite Bourne, gave the first of 9 
series of concerts on Oct. 27. Avis Brewer 
opened the program with an organ recital], 
These concerts will be given monthly 
throughout the season. 





Leo Ornstein’s second and last recital] jp 
New York this season will take place on the 
afternoon of Nov. 29 at Aeolian Hall. 
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Milwaukee On Threshold Of Her Banner Season 


Two Leading Local Impresar- 
ios Are Women, Marion An- 
drews and Margaret Rice— 
Will Present Scores of Emi- 
nent Artists—Chicago Sym- 
phony Will Give Series Dur- 
ing Winter at Unusually 
Low Admission Rates—Fate 
of Municipal Concerts by Au- 
ditorium Orchestra In Pub- 
lic’s Hands 


ILWAUKEE, WIS., Nov. 1.—Mil- 
M waukee will have by far its most 
prosperous season in music unless all 
signs fail The leading musical man- 
agers of the city report that their sales 
are far anead of last year and every- 
thing points to a year of unparalleled in- 
terest in music. 

The two leading musical managers of 
the city i{:is season are women for the 
first time and this promising outlook 
is due in no small part to the energy, 
diligence and good judgment manifested 
by these tvo woman managers. 


Marion Andrews, head of the concert 
bureu of the same name, successor to 
George Moeller, deceased, who has the 
honor of sponsoring the Chicago Opera 


Association in its Milwaukee appear-- 


ance, states that her season sales are 
many thousands of dollars ahead of 
last year. Miss Andrews has the hard- 
est task of any Milwaukee manager be- 
cause she cannot hang out the S. R. 0. 
sign until she has an audience of almost 
5,000 persons, her concerts being given 
in the concert division of the Auditor- 
ium, a hall! of mammoth proportions. 
Miss Andrews has already booked 
eleven big concerts and she is negotia- 
ting for several other attractions. Her 


' principal course includes the Chicago 


Opera Co., which made three appear- 
ances, Oct. 13, and 14. 

The four concerts in Miss Andrew’s 
season course will be Mme. Galli-Curci 


Nov. 17; Toscha Seidel and Rudolph 
Ganz, Jan. 19; Charles Hackett and 
Frances Alda, Apr. 30; and Louise 


Homer, Apr. 12. As an instance of the 
liberal policy of Miss Andrews in ar- 
ranging her course, it should be stated 
that she added Rudolph Ganz and Fran- 
ces Alda after her original list was an- 
nounced and without any advance in her 
regular prices. 

In addition to her ‘season course of 
three operas and four concerts as out- 
lined, Miss Andrews has booked four 
other big attractions, including Mme. 
Schumann-Heink at the Auditorium, 
Nov. 28, Heifetz at the Pabst Theater 
Dec. 2, Rachmaninoff at the Pabst 
Theater Jan. 22, and Albert Spalding 
and Mabel Garrison in joint appearance 
at the Pabst Feb. 9. 


Indorses Managers’ Body 


Miss Andrews is jubilant concerning 
the possibilities of the National Concert 
‘“anagers’ Association which was organ- 
wed through the good offices of MUSI- 
CAL AMERICA. She declared that she 
hoped one of the great services which the 
association can perform is to give the 
exact size of the houses which each artist 
mae drawn in the different cities. This, 
a the guidance of managers who are in 

e dark as to the pulling ability of the 
Various artists. This, Miss Andrews 
Says, would take -out of the musical 
peneee a large part of the gambling 
eement which is now present. Miss An- 
+ also mentioned the great oppor- 

nity for the exchange of ideas on the 
eet of the different concert managers, 
b € exchange of circulars, the functions 
pol € grievance committee and other 

fnues of usefulness which she ex- 
Pects the new association will develop. 
is € second Milwaukee manager who 

‘agape large this season is Margaret 
a who is best known as the manager 
thn € great Wisconsin pianist, Ar- 
in t Shattuck, who will spend the com- 

g year in Europe and who will return 
of — Rice’s management in the season 

20-21, 
agit Rice for the first time has charge 
sive ‘ Milwaukee series of concerts 
tra t oY the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
for + © reports that the season’s sale 
dolla € orchestra is several thousand 
oe : ahead | of last year, in fact, it 

cooks as if the house might be sold 











No. 1—Marion Andrews, Operatic and Concert manager; No. 2—Milwaukee’s Audi- 


FACTORS IN MILWAUKEE’S ARTISTIC 








DEVELOPMENT: 


torium seating nearly 5,000 which houses the city’s operatic concerts and re- 
citals; the municipal orchestra fifteen and twenty-five cent concerts have been 
given here; No. 3—Margaret Rice, who manages Milwaukee’s appearance of the 
Chicago symphony. She also manages The Twilight Musicales and Arthur Shat- 


tuck. 


out for the first time in the history of 
this series of ten concerts. The dates 
are Nov. 10 and 24, Dec. 8 and 22, Jan. 5 
and 26, Feb. 16 and 23, and March 8 and 
22. Soloists in this series will be Carlos 
Salzédo, harpist, on Nov. 24; Olga Sa- 
maroff on Dec. 22, Emilio De Gogorza 
on Jan. 26, and Pearl Brice, Milwaukee 
violinist, on Feb. 23. ° 

Miss Rice carefully investigated the 
prices of fine orchestra concerts in other 
cities and found many of them selling 
their cheapest tickets at $1 each. Miss 
Rice, as an apostle of bringing better 
music to all the people, was instrumental 
in getting the lowest Milwaukee rate for 
the Chicago Symphony down to $4 for 
ten concerts, or forty cents each for 
these magnificent concerts. Miss Rice 





APPRAISING MILWAUKEE’S 
RESOURCES: 


. Two leading concert managers 
Scores of Smaller Musical Clubs 
Six leading Musical Clubs 
Three Halls for Music—Auditor- 
ium, Athanaeum and Pabst Thea- 
ter 

Six larger musical schools 

Many smaller schools 

About 1500 music teachers 

Auditorium Symphony 

MacDowell Orchestra 

Municipal Concert Course 











also did valiant work in connection with 
a committee in getting the necessary 
guarantee of leading citizens. From the 
present propects the guarantors will not 
have to pay a cent, despite the fact that 
it costs $3,000 more than formerly to 
give the series of ten concerts. 


Miss Rice’s “Twilight” Events 


Another unique musical project of 
Miss Rice is that of the Twilight Mu- 
sicales, four recitals in all, given from 
four to five Sunday afternoons early 
in the season, in a small concert hall, the 
Athenaeum, which seats only about 375. 
Milwaukee’s musical connoisseurs found 
the musical fare at these Twilight Mu- 
sicales so fine that they have supported 
the series year after year. This season 
the series is given for the benefit of the 
Milwaukee County Nurses’ Club, the ar- 
tists being: The Flonzaley Quartet Dec. 
7; Rosita Renard, Chilean pianist, on 
Dec. 14; George Rasely, tenor, Dec. 26; 
and Povla Frijsh, Danish soprano on 
Jan. 4. 

This course will excite great interest 
Miss Rice believes because of the novel- 
ties among the attractions, many of 
them being new to Milwaukee. The Trio 
de Lutece declared after appearing in 
the little Athenaeum that this was the 
most ideal concert hall in the United 
States. These fourteen concerts under 
the direction of Miss Rice will be an as- 


sured success not only artistically, but 
financially as well. The resourcefulness 
of Miss Rice and her tireless efforts to 
make the thing go, are prime factors in 
her excellent results. 

Miss Rice is a great believer in giving 
concerts on a more informal scale and 
cutting out a great mass of advertising 
such as_ circulars and window cards 
which she thinks could well be dispensed 
with so that the attractions would not 
cost so much. Her expense for the Twi- 
light series is unbelievably small outside 
of the cost of the artists concerned. Her 
expense for hall, advertising and other 
factors is practically nominal. 

The Victrola artists are practically 
the only ones who will “take,” accord- 
ing to Miss Rice, because they get very 
valuable advertising through this source. 
She points out that the public will go 
to hear only a handful of well known 
stars, while scores of other worthy ar- 
tists cannot be engaged because they 
will not draw enough of a house to pay 
expenses. She declares that outside of 
the few select artists whose drawing 
power is so great, the rest have to be 
patronized by a few hundred discrimina- 
ting concert goers and these are not 
numerous enough to make up all the ex- 
penses. Miss Rice believes that the mu- 
sical clubs are doing some pioneering 
work to popularize these lesser artists, 
which is most invaluable to the cause of 
music. 

As a member of the new National Con- 
cert Managers’ Association, Miss Rice 
sees a big field of usefulness for the or- 
ganization. She thinks that one of the 
great services of the new body will be to 
suppress the fly-by-night musical man- 
ager who takes on big contracts which 
cannot be carried out and unfortunately, 
she says, there are a few New York 
managers who sign up their artists with 
any Tom, Dick and Harry whether he is 
responsible or not. This practice should 
be suppressed, she asserts. 

Miss Rice says Milwaukee is no better 
and no worse than other towns as a 
concert center, the people here rushing 
out to hear a few big stars and almost 
ignoring other artists who are equally 
worthy of large patronage. 


Clubs to Give Concerts 


The clubs are preparing for an active 
season with the expectation of large 
memberships, although as yet not all the 
clubs are fully organized for the season’s 
work. 

The Arion Musical Club, a mixed 
chorus of nearly 200 voices under the 
continued presidency of J. E. Jones and 
with Daniel Protheroe of Chicago as 
conductor and Charles W. Dodge as ac- 
companist, will give the usual season 
course of three concerts in the Pabst 
Theater. Reinald Werrenrath will be 
the soloist with the club Nov. 20. Sue 
Harvard will sing with the Arions 
March 4 and Florence Macbeth April 
29. The Arion Junior Musical Club 
will give its usual annual concert 








by several hundred children in the Pabst 
Theater in May 1920. 

The A Capella chorus, directed by 
William Boeppler and with Theodore 
Dammann as president, will give just 
one large concert this season offering 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” This concert is 
planned to be one of the most elaborate 
ever given by the club, as the twenty- 
fifth jubilee. year concert. The entire 
year of rehearsal also gives ample time 
for the most thorough preparation work 
by April 13, when the concert will be 
given in the Auditorium. 

The club plans for a chorus of about 
300 voices for this concert with an or- 
chestra from Chicago and Milwaukee of 
fifty or more and with the following as 
soloists: baritone, Beecher Burton; ten- 
or, Arthur Kraft; soprano, Marie Pru- 
zan of the Chicago Opera; alto, Verna 
Lean of the Wisconsin Conservatory of 
Music. 

The Milwaukee Musical Society, one 
of the oldest and most respected organ- 
izations of the city, has not yet selected 
a conductor for this season but expects 
to get down to definite plans soon. 

The Lyric Glee Club has given Con- 
ductor Arthur Dunham a year’s leave 
of absence and the new conductor is not 
yet determined. Negotiations have been 
held: with Elias Bredin, who was former- 
ly of the Wisconsin University music fa- 
culty. The club plans to give two con- 
certs for the season with about fifty men, 
but announcements of soloists are not 
yet matured according to President E. 
G. Gile. 

President Mrs. Iva Bigelow Weaver 
reports that the MacDowell Club a 
strong club of professional women mu- 
sicians will pursue in a general way 
its old policy with ten regular meetings 
for the club, the usual student sections 
and with talks on orchestra and orches- 
tral instruments by Willy Jaffe. The 
MacDowell Club has dropped its women’s 
chorus, but it is emphasizing its 
orchestra more than ever before. Pearl 
Brice, conductor of the orchestra, finds 
that the demand for the orchestra’s ap- 
pearances will be greater than ever 
this season. The MacDowell Club 
will not give any big public concerts this 
year. 

‘The Civic Music Association, organ- 
ized after the visit here of John 
C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERI- 
CA will continue its work for the promo- 
tion of music under the leadership of 
Charles W. Dodge, president and C. O. 
Skinrood, secretary-treasurer. Plans of 
getting credit for music done outside of 
school will be published, group violin les- 
sons in the public schools will be promot- 
ed and many other forms of activity will 
be instituted. 

A large number of minor musical 
clubs in the city which do not give large 
public concerts are also an important 
feature of the musical life of Milwaukee. 

The Auditorium board, with J. C. 


Grieb as manager, has not yet decided 
(Continued on page 76) 
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on what will be done in regard to fifteen 
and twenty-five cent concerts by the 
Auditorium Orchestra, conducted by 
Herman A. Zeitz. Mr. Grieb had out- 


lined a series of concerts and the usual 
city fund of several thousand dollars has 









been appropriated to take care of any 
deficit in the concert course, but the 
Auditorium board was not fully satis- 
fied with the attendance at these con- 
certs last year. The “flu” ban helped 
to hold back many people last winter 
and the board wants to be sure that the 





people want these concerts before they 
go ahead. 

“This is a great series of educational 
concerts,” said Mr. Grieb, “and we can 
no more expect them to pay at nominal 
prices than we expect schools or churches 
to pay. The people want these concerts 





and the thousands that have 
are the best proof of this.” astendeg 
Mr. Grieb says that if the concert 
series is authorized as shown by stron 
public sentiment, the orchestra wil] be 
greatly enlarged and improved. 
C. O. SKINROOD. 











Monteux Gives American Premiere 
Of Vincent a’Indy’s War Symphony 





‘*Sinfonia Brevis de Bello Gallico’’ Received in Boston With 
Warm Applause—Wagner Reappears on Boston Sym- 

\ phony Programs for First Time Since War—Rachmanin- 
off Gives First Recital There This Season—Fanning, Ro- 


binson, Goding and Carley on Week’s Recital List 








BOSTON, Mass., Oct. 31.—The Third 
Symphony of d’Indy was this week given 
its American premiére by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the music of Wagner was 
played at the Symphony concerts for the 
first time since the war and the smaller in- 
dividual recitals of the season began at both 
Jordan and Steinert Halls. 

The d’Indy Symphony was the opening 
number of the orchestra’s third concert; 
it was the one entitled ‘‘Sinfonia Brevis 
de Bello Gallico’’ thereby acknowldeging 
itself to be programatic to a considerable 
extent. The general impression seemed to 
be that although the Symphony contains 


some beautiful pages of the best d’Indy, 
it is not, on the whole, equal to his second 
symphony or the ‘‘Istar’’ variations. The 
theory is thus borne out that composers do 
not as a rule write their best music for spec- 
ial occasions or when. endeavoring to express 
emotional phases at the moment they are 
passing through them. The symphony was 
received with warm applause, the audience 
evidently responding to the emotional ap- 
peal of the subject and to d’Indy’s drama- 
tic treatment. 

Mr. Monteux chose wisely when he select- 
ed the lovely ‘‘Siegfried Idyll’’ for the 
re-introduction of Wagner’s music. It is 
needless to say that the Idyll was played 
with great refinement and poetic feeling. It 
was generously applauded there being no 
indication that the audience took any less 
pleasure in it than of old. 

Two movements from a ballet, ‘‘ The Crea- 
tures of Prometheus,’’ by Beethoven, were 
also on the program which closed with a 
brilliant performance of Liszt’s ‘‘Les Pré- 
ludes. ’’ 


Rachmaninoff in Recital 


Rachmaninoff gave his first piano recital 
in Boston this season in Symphony Hall last 
Sunday. His program was distinctly classi- 
cal containing a Beethoven Sonata ‘and 
pieces by Mendelssohn, Chopin and Liszt. 
His own ‘‘Etude Tableau’’ was the only 
modern work. He was obliged to play sever- 
al encores including the C Sharp Minor Pre- 
lude. 

Four individual recitals were given in 
the smaller halls: two by singers and two 
by pianists. 

Cecil Fanning sang in Jordan Hall on 
Oct. 25. His program was half French and 
half American. Debussy’s ‘‘Noél des en- 
fants qui n’ont plus de maisons’’ was the 
most interesting of the French group. The 
songs in English seldom if ever rose above 
medicrity, and we cannot consider them as 
coming within the category of the best songs 
in the English language. Mr. Fanning gave 
pleasure to his large audience because his 
voice was musical and because he succeeded 
well in interpreting both lyric and dramatic 
songs. He was frequently encored. 

The other singer of the week was Rulon 
Robinson, a young lyric tenor of this city. 
His program contained a welcome number of 
fine French songs by Fauré, Hahn, Four- 
drain and Poldowski, and a group of songs 
by Boston composers, Bennett, John A. 
Loud, Mason, Crist and Chadwick. An ori- 
ginal feature was a group consisting entire- 
ly of serenades by French, English and Ital- 
ian composers. Mr. Robinson sang with evi- 
dent sincerity and appreciation of his mu- 
sic. Increasing experience will doubtless 
give him the confidence of still freer emo- 
tional expression. He was assisted by Ora 
Larthard, cellist and Stuart Mason, accom- 
panist. 

Howard Goding, who played in Jordan 
Hall Thursday afternoon, is already known 
to many as the pianist of the Ceclia Society. 
He had the courage to give a recital scarcely 





an hour long and he was rewarded by an au- 
dience which was still alert and quite un- 
surfeited at the final number. In fact after 
the last number all remained in their seats 
showing that they had no intention of leav- 
ing the hall until they had heard more. Cyril 
Scott’s ‘‘Rikki-Tikki-Tavi,’’ an Etude by 
Seriabine, and three unfamiliar ‘‘Chants 
Polonaise’’ by Chopin-Liszt gave individual- 
ity to the program which was also the more 
pleasing because it did not follow the con- 
ventional, chronological order of composers. 
Rachmaninoff ’s Polka was played effectively. 
There was no question but that Mr. Goding 
interested his audience; his concert had 
musical flavor. 

Marion Carley’s piano recital was given 
in Steinert Hall on Oct. 28. She opened with 
MacDowell’s Sonata ‘‘Eroica’’ following 
it with pieces by Bach and Chopin and a 
final group of more modern composers. Miss 
Carley ’s playing is evidently based on sound 
principles; she has been taught that is is 
just as important for a pianist to produce a 
good tone as it is for a violinist or singer. 
Too many pianists seem to think that if 
they strike the right key it is then entirely 
‘‘up to the piano’’ whether it shall produce 
a good tone or not. Besides a good tone 
Miss Carley’s playing showed musical in- 
telligence and ability. The rhythm of Ra- 
vel’s ‘‘ Jeux d’eaux,’’ however, seemed ra- 
ther erotic. Miss Carley gives promise of 
a successful career. Her audience was of 
good size and applauded her cordially. 

George Sawyer Dunham, the well-known 
conductor of orchestra and choral societies 
in Boston and Brockton, has been appointed 
musical director of the People’s Choral 
Union succeeding Frederick W. Wodell who 
resigned this month. The chorus began 
weekly rehearsals on Oct. 19 under one of 
the assistant conductors but Mr. Dunham 
will at once take charge of the work. 

Laura Littlefield, soprano, has been re- 
engaged by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
as solist for the Cambridge concert on 
March 4. 

George Fergusson, the noted singer and 
teacher who came from Europe this year 
to become a member of the faculty of the 
New England Conservatory, will teach in 
New York every Saturday beginning Nov. 
8 at the Vanderbilt Studios. 
; CHARLES REPPER 





DIAZ AND DENTON GIVE 
WORKS BY SAN ANTONIANS 


Tenor and Pianist Delight Large Audience 
With Joint Program 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Oct. 27.—The 
San Antonio musical season opened in a sin- 
gularly auspicious way Friday evening, Oct. 
24. It was strictly a San Antonio evening, 
with Rafael Diaz, a tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, as the singer and Oliver 
Denton, pianist. Mr. Diaz is a San Antonion 
and received his first instructions from a 
Miss Hander, a local teacher, whom he still 
delights to honor. On the program was a 
Scherzo by another San Antonio boy, Harold 
Morris, now becoming well known in New 
York. This number was played admirably 
by Oliver Denton, the New York pianist. 
‘*Requiescat,’’ one of the numbers on the 
program, was composed by Kathleen Blair 
Clarke, a San Antonio woman, and now 
becoming known in the east. Thc audience 
was strictly a San Antonio one, giving a 
hearty welcome to its own composers and 
singer. It is needless to say that the work 
of the composers and singer were up to a 
high artistic standard. They would have to 
be in order to meet the approval of the 
large, enthusiastic audience. 

There were numbers on the program by 
Chopin, Schumann, Liszt and other old mas- 
ters, yet even with these the compositions 








of the San Antonians met with an even more 
enthusiastic reception than the others. The 
two performers, Messrs. Diaz and Denton, 
are too well known to need either words of 
criticism or praise, but the enthusiasm of 
the audience, amounting to alomst an ova- 
tion, tells a story of what San Antonio 
thinks of both the pianist and singer. 
Cc. D. M. 





Sorrentino and Helen Cavanaugh Give 
Recital at Johnstown, Pa. 


JOHNSTOWN, PA., Oct. 25.—The Cam- 
bria Theater was the scene of the opening 
of the musical season in Johnstown on Oct. 
17, when Umberto Sorrentino, tenor, ap- 
peared in recital assisted by Helen Braly 
Cavanaugh, soprano. Both Mr. Sorrentino 
and Mrs. Cavanaugh were well received in a 
program of songs and operatic arias closing 
with the ‘‘Miserere’’ from ‘‘Trovatore.’’ 


Frank Braun was accompanist for both 
artists. R. ©. 8. 





Oscar Seagle and Barbara Maurel Give 
Recital in Wheeling, W. Va. 


WHEELING, W. VA., Oct. 22.—Barbarag 
Maurel, soprano, and Oscar Seagle, bari- 
tone, gave a recital at the Court Theater on 
the evening of Oct. 14, offering a program 
of songs and operatic arias. Both artists 
were much applauded by a large audience, 


' The accompaniments were played by Fred. 


erick Bristol. I”. & 





Anna Case, soprano, has begun a long re- 
cital tour that will take her as far west as 
El Paso, Tex. Miss Case will not return to 
New York until December, her next appear- 
ance in this city being at the Hotel Biltmore 
Friday morning, Dec. 5. , 











Portsmouth, O. 
Maysville, Ky. 
Hillsboro, O. 
Chillicothe, O. 
Marysville, O. 
Zanesville, O. 
Richmond, Ind. 
Newcastle, Ind. 


Reading, Pa. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


Fairmont, W. Va. 

Mt. Chautel Academy, Va. 
Steubensville, O. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
McKeesport, Pa. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Huntington, W. Va. 


AMPARITO 


ARRAR 


Other Bookings So Far 


New Albany, Ind. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


Management: WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 


as “Marguerite” in 
** Faust”? 


Lowell, May 15th 





“Brought to the role a voice of a 
pure, bell-like quality, smoothly pro- 
duced and sustained.” 

“Miss Farrar has a voice of rare 
beauty, well modulated and under per- 
fect control. Her upper register is as 
pure and clear as a crystal.”—Lowell 
Courier-Citizen. Lowell Sun, May 14. 





SEASON 1919-1920 


Oct. 16th — Joint recital with Strac- 
ciari in Delaware, Ohio. 


Dec. 13th—Boston, Mass. Recital. 


Lexington, Ky. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Danville, Il. 
Logansport, Ind. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
La Trobe, Pa. 
Greensburg, Pa. 
Tarentum, Pa. 
Charleroi, Pa. 
Kane, Pa. 
Greenville, Pa. 








SEASON ALL BOOKED 





‘‘Marguerite” in ‘**Faust.” 
York City. 


“Aida.” 


in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 





MARCELLA CRAFT 


Prima Donna Soprano 


Early October, Five “GUEST” Performances in Quebec and Montreal 
with the San Carlo Opera Company as “Mimi” in “La Boheme” and 


Engaged for the Society of American Singers at the Park Theatre, New 
Opening October 27 as “Marguerite” in “Faust,” to be fol- 
lowed by appearances as “Mimi,’’ “Madam Butterfly,” “Elsa,” “Nedda, 


February, eight “Guest” performances as ‘‘Mimi,’’ “Madama Butterfly,” 
“Marguerite,” “Nedda,” “Suzanna,” with the San Carlo Opera Company 


Late March, Horner-Witte Tour in Kansas and Texas. 
Exclusive Direction: WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc., 33 West 42nd St., New York City 
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- Fort Worth, Tex., Promised a Brilliant Musical Season 














Chicago Opera Association to 
Give Fourth Local Season— 
Harmony Club Bringing Re- 
nowned Soloists to City— 
Music a Factor in Public 
Schools’ Curriculae—To E1- 
ect Fine Auditorium as Me- 
morial to Dead Warriors 


ORT WORTH, TEX., Oct. 27.—An- 
F nouncements for the coming season 
in Fort Worth forecast one of the most 
prilliant musical years ever had in the 


2 Harmony Club offers four conceits 
in the regular season’s course, beginning 
Dec. 24 with a matinée and night concert 
b Sousa’s Band. Mme. Galli-Curci will 
vd presented in concert, as the second 
reat attraction in the course, on Jan. 
a Rudolph Ganz, pianist, and Carolina 
Lazzari, contralto, will apear in joim 
recital on Feb. 6, while Frances Alda 
and Charles Hackett will give the joint 
program of the fourth concert, April 26. 

In past years the Harmony Club has 
frequently sponsored the appearance of 
other artists not announced in the sea- 
son-ticket course, and no doubt, with such 
a brilliant season in store, the same cus- 
tom will be repeated this year and othe 
equally famous artists be presented un- 
der auspices of this distinctly energetic 
and public-spirited club. 

The Fort Worth Grand Opera Associa- 
tion announces the engagement of thc 
Chicago Opera Association for the fourtr 
season. Dates will be as follows: Oct. 
97, “Aida”; Oct. 28, “Mme. Butterfly”; 
Oct. 29, “Bohéme.” 

All performances will be given in the 
Coliseum, which will have a stage built 
the counterpart of the stage in Chicago 
and offer faciilities unexcelled anywhere 
in the South. : 

Fort Worth is the recognized home of 
grand opera in Texas. It was here the 
Chicago Opera forces first appeared, and 
successive visits to this city proved that 
the people appreciate and welcome it. 
Patrons of music come from all parts of 
Texas to attend the annual opera sea- 
son here, and the coming of the company 
is welcomed by all musicians as a great 
event. 


Mrs. Wear’s Achievement 


The coming here of the Chicago forces 
is due largely to the foresight and busi- 
ness ability of Mrs. Harriet Wear, who 
for the fourth season is managing the 
annual anpearanve of this company and 
vlacing Fort Worth on the way as a 
leader in overatic production. 

In addition to this achievement, Mrs. 
Wear managed the concert of the eight 
Victor artists—Murray. Campbell. Burr 
Croxton. Mevers, Silver, Van Epps and 








WHENCE FORT WORTH 
DERIVES ITS MUSIC 


Two schools of music. 

Two colleges with music departments. 

Ore hundred teachers. 

Four choral clubs. 

Four bands. 

Two high school bands. 

Four college and school glee clubs. 

One club managing artist concerts. 

One music publisher. 

Eight musie supply houses. 

Many famous stars and 
Opera Association will 
Worth this season. 


the Chicage 
visit Fort 











Banta—and has booked two tours for the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

rs. Wear is enthusiastic in her work 
and considers the prospect for the sea- 
son better than ever. 

€ organization in the early spring of 
the Fort Worth Music Trades Associa- 
tion, with E. I. Conkling as president, 
adds a live organization to those vitally 
Interested in music as a civic asset. At 
the weekly luncheons of the association, 
held at one of the large hotels of the city 
talks are made on musical subjects and 
Plans devised for increasing musical ac- 
ities in the city. This association has 
ey given one concert with the best 
.ocal talent in which expositions were 
sven of the value of various musical 
istruments as educators. A series of 
*se concerts will be given during the 
wming season by the Fort Worth Music 

€s Association. 
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SOME FACTORS AND LEADERS IN FORT WORTH’S MUSIC 


No. 1—Chamber of Commerce Auditorium Building in which all artist concerts are held. 


figure in Fort Worth’s musical life. 


Texas Music Teachers’ Association and director of Enterpean Choral Club of Fort Worth. 


leader at Camp Bowie, director of St. Paul’s M. E. Choir. 


of the most energetic and far-sighted promoteis of music in the community. 


Many of the department stores now 
have their own choral clubs, one of which 
has been directed by Mrs. Arthur Saft. 
formerly of Austin. 


The Glee Club of the Y. W. C. A. has 
taken on new life with the appointment 
of Mrs. Thomas Holt Hubbard as di- 
rector and is planning great things for 
the next season. 


Mention should be made in passing of 
the music at the moving picture houses. 
which in a few instances is far above the 
average. This is an interesting phase of 
the musical situation in any city, and it 
is with pride that Fort Worth calls at- 
tention to the high-class music at the 
Strand and Hippodrome theaters and at 
the Queen Theater, where a new Hope- 
Jones organ of superior type is played 
by one of the city’s finest, organists, Clar- 
ence Marshall. - 


The Hemphill School 


While there are many music teachers 
in the city with large classes who teach 
several branches of music, the one dis- 
tinct music school with an enviable musi- 
cal atmosphere is the Hemphill School. 
Andrew Hemphill, director of the school 
has been for the past several years at 
the head of the vocal department of 
Texas Woman’s College of Fort Worth. 
This year Mr. Hemphill has severed his 
connection with the college and will de- 
vote his entire time to the studio, which 
during the past four years has presented 
a distinct musical atmosphere that has 
attracted manv famous musicians. Many 
musical notables. who were former 
friends of the Hemphills abroad. have 
found here a congenial resting place in 
nacsine throuch Texas. a few of whom 
have heen Rudolph Ganz. Osear Seagle 
Thuel Burnham and Mav Peterson. 

A new acquisition to the teachine force 
of this school this vear will be Renhen 
Davies, director of the Trenit: School of 
Dallas, who will give a limited number 
of Jessons at the Hemnhill studio. Mr 
Davies made a successful début as nian- 
ist in New York and filled manv encace- 


ments there during the nast ceacan 


Nona_ Lvtvton, formerly eonnected with 
the Hemphill school. but more recently 
with the Alexander Institute as head of 
the voice denartment. will return to the 
Hemphills this vear as assistant voice 
teacher. Brooks Morris. who has lately 
study with 


returned from two years 


Theodore Spiering of New York, will 
have charge of the violin department, 
and Allie Edwards Barcus will continue 
at the head of the Dunning work. 

Carl Venth will continue as dean of 
the music school of Texas Woman’s Col- 
lege, and Max Daehler, the brilliant 
young Swiss pianist, will be retained as 
head of the piano department. 

Texas Christian University announces 
the enlarging of its faculty by the com- 
ing of Carroll C. McKee and Alla Wright 
to the piano department. Mr. McKee 
was a pupil of Renaud in Paris. He will 
direct the music department and be the 
active head of the piano department. 
Miss Wright was for several years one of 
Leschetizky’s pupils and later his assist- 
ant. Both Miss Wright and Mr. McKee 
are native Americans who received much 
of their musical training in this country 
and their coming to the T. C. U. colony 


No. 2—Carl Venth, prominent conductor and a leading 
No. 3—Sam S. Bosh, director of Apollo Chorus; division song leader at Camp Bowie and organizer of Com- 
munity Singing for W. C. C. S.; member of executive board of Texas State Music Teachers’ ——- 
No. 
No. 6—E I. Conkling, president of the Forth Worth Music Trades Association, one 


No. 4—E. Clyde Whitlock, president of 
5—Thomas Holt Hubbard, Y. M. C. A. song 


is regarded with much satisfaction. Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl Doering will continue on 
the music faculty, as will Frederic Ca- 
hoon of the violin department and his 
talented wife, Helen Fouts Cahoon, head 
of the voice department. 


In the Grade Schools 


In the eighteen grade schools of the 
city music is taught by the supervisor, 
Alva C. Lochead, and eleven assistants. 
The grade teachers in all schools handle 
their classes through the fourth grade. 
As a foundation of music study, the most 
elementary forms of music are taught in 
regular lessons with written examina- 
tions. In their choral singing they are 
given the best music, with a goodly share 
of national and patriotic airs. Some mu- 
sical history is taught and a great deal 
of time given to music appreciation. In 

(Continved on page 79) 





CHAMBER MUSIC BY 
THE BEEBE PLAYERS 


Society Opens Its Season in 
New York With an Un- 
conventional Program 





It has hitherto been supported that a per- 
fect chamber music ensemble is the work of 
years and indeed the average string quartet 
or piano trio takes from five years to a de- 
cade to acquire the smoothness and, as it 
were, the mellowness of virtuosity. Carolyn 


Beebe’s New York Chamber Music Society ° 


—culltivating a far greater variety of mu- 
sic than falls in the province of string or- 


ganizations—has achieved an unassailable 
perfection in much less time. Already its 
work is as fine and distinguished in its way 
as the Flonzaley Quartet’s and for good 
reasons. Miss Beebe, who holds a unique 
position in New York music has with charae- 
teristic enterprise secured for this body, 
created by her efforts artists of the first 
rank, thorough-going virtuose who having 
the additional advantage of prolonged or- 
chestral experience know the secret of self- 
subordination in the interests of a balanced 
ensemble. The finish of the Society’s play- 





ing was once more delightfully apparent at 
the first concert of the season in Aeolian 
Hall last Monday night. 

Miss Beebe and her associates maintained 
their reputation for unconventional pro- 
grams. They opened with a charming Quin- 
tet for piano, oboe, clarinet, horn and bas- 
son of Beethoven—an early work, op. 16, 
and better than the much vaunted Septet— 
and a Divertimento of Mozart for oboe, 
violins,- viola, ’cello and two horns. Quaint 
music, this, slight, jocose, concentrated and 
captivating—especially the little rondo, a 
veritable diamond chip. After Mozart the 
players trafficked in modern vanities—a 
‘*Sinfonia da Camera’’ by Paul Juon and 
‘‘Five Impressions of a Holiday’’ by Eu- 
gene Goossens, who is passionately ac- 
claimed in some quarters a powerfully 
gushing source of new delights. The holi- 
day music impressed one as not a city 
affair. Its doings were in the hills, by the 
rivers at a village church, a fair and in the 
vicinity of a water mill, as the readings 
of the movements related. On the other 
hand there was evidently no indulgence 
in the ordinary type of pastoral joys, if 
the musical physiognomy of those thumb- 
nail sketches afforded any reliable clue. 
The composer has toyed with harmonic and 
modultory grotesqueries with bits of bizar- 
re effort and bedizenments of dissonant 
notes. It is all very comical or beguiling 
to those who find fun and allurement in 
this kind of thing. But it has nothing to 
do with music. H. F. P. 
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MME. TAMAKI 


MIURA 


ie 


The Distinguished Japanese Prima Donna Soprano, returns to 


the CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION this season, and will 


create a new role at the premiere of Messager’s opera, “Mme. 


Crysintheme.” 


Mme. Miura has just completed an extensive operatic tour 


of PORTO RICO, VENEZUELA and PERU, during which 


she duplicated the noteworthy success she has had in the United 


States as Madame Butterfly, and in other roles. 





For Concert Dates: East—-A. BAGAROZY, 1495 Broadway, New York 
West—SPARKS BERRY, Los Angeles, California 
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HAMLIN @ 


Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorios 


STUDIO FOR ALL BRANCHES 
OF VOCAL ART 


1070 Madison Ave. -i- NEW YORK 
Telephone 8186 Lenox 
SUMMER SCHOOL Lake Placid 
Adirondack Mts., New York 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 


Photo (C) Mishkin 


SNKeNCyAD 
-EURYTHMICS 


QEAST59"ST. NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE- PLAZA 4426 


Prospectus upon request 





cas os AS 
rn MARZiIiO 
Lyric-Dramatic Soprano 

(Pupil Maestro Buzzi-Peccia) 

Scores Emphatic Success As “SANTUZZA” 
in Brooklyn Avademy of Music Aug. 30 

“Her debut as Santuzza a_ triumph.’’—Il’ 
Progresso, N. Y. 
“A voice of wtatural beauty.”—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 
“Gave a performance of the role that was 
worth ,remembering.”—Musical America. 

Address: c/o BUZZI-PECCIA 
33 West 67th St. : NEW YORK 








BARBARA MAUREL 


Mezzo Soprano 


Began an extensive tour of 100 con- 


certs at Clarksburg, W. Va., on 
October 6, 1919. 


Under the Management of 


WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc. 
33 West 42nd Street 


‘Ulustrated NEW YORK 
News) 
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THE WOELBER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ALL BRANCHES DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT DANCING 





Mr. Woelber is an authorized exponent of the Goby Eberhard system of violin playing 


Mr. Joseph Gahm, the distinguished pianist, is an exponent of Breithaups. oe 
Mrs. Woelber, author of Musical Impression of Poems and originator of Speech Song* 
offers special training in Pianologue. 


Carnegie Hall, New York. Send for Catalogue. 784A Quincy St., Brooklyn 
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~ Fort Worth, Tex., Promised a Brilliant Musical. Season 











~~ cn from page 77) 

; named course the phonograph 
this arable, enabling the teachers to 
is att their pupils in the different kinds 
aT voice and of instruments, as well as 
of orchestral music and the orchestral 
th irs. There are Victrolas in every 
c Fool of the city, and in some schools 
” any as five. The library of records 
as weirculating one and fulfills its mis- 
on by traveling from school to school. 
ie “Senior High School has an orches- 
tra whose leader gives some instruction 
to players who have no opportunity for 
outside study. The Junior High also has 
n orchestra. while the Senior and North 
Side High schools each have a glee club. 
The Fort Worth supervisor of music is 
in perfect accord with the movement 
throughout the country for the granting 
of credits in the schools for the study of 
theory, history and music appreciation 
and for the outside study of music under 
competent teachers who are supervised 
by the school board. 


To Erect Memorial Hall 


The.Fort Worth Memorial Association 
announces its intention to erect a fine 
auditorium aS a memorial to those sol- 
diers who fell in the recent war. When 
this building is completed the Harmony 
Club will place therein a pipe organ 
which wil! be used as a municipal organ 
and will cive support to many musical 

aking. 
aa ooh Worth musical clubs, who each 
year do excellent cultural and education- 
al work, are the Euterpean, Music Study, 
Evening Choral and Junior Harmony. 
The Harmony Club has been mentioned 
earlier in this article. 

The Euterpean Club will devote its 
study next season to the music of the 
Allies. The Music Study Club plans a 
similar course, while the Harmony Clut 


has arranged a comprehensive study of 
French composers in chronological order 
from 1683 to 1863. 

Community singing will be steadily ad- 
vanced through the coming season by 
Sam S. Losh, W. C. C. song leader, who 
continues to organize choruses through- 
out the city and country. Mr. Losh will 
conduct weekly “sing-songs” in many of 
the Fort Worth department stores and 
banks, and in some of them daily “sings” 
will be held under an assistant leader. 

As director of the Apollo Chorus Mr. 
Losh has had much success and the re- 
organization of that chorus, after the in- 
terruption caused by the war, is a musi- 
cal event of the season. A production of 
the oratorio “Ruth” is the first work to 
be given by the chorus. which will later 
undertake more pretentious things. and 
may also give “Pagliacci” with local tal- 
ent. 

Mr. Losh will have as associate di- 
rector and accompanist W. .. Marsh, or- 
ganist and director at the First Presby- 
terian Church. 

The choir of St. Andrew’s Enviscopal 
Church. under the direction of Clarence 
Marshall, organist of the church, has in 
the past made several notable contribu- 
tions to the music of the city. Other or- 
ganists and choir leaders who give spe- 
cial musical programs at stated intervals 
are: W. J. Marsh, of the First Presby- 
terian Church; Luther J. Williams, choir 
director of the First Congregational: 
Sam S. Losh, director of the Broadway 
Presbyterian; Thomas Holt Hubbard. 
director at St. Paul’s Methodist Episco- 
pal, and Guy Richardson Pitner. organist 
and director of the First Methodist 
Church. Fort Worth has an unusually 
large number of fine churches, with 
splendid organs, good choirs and _ first- 
class organists and directors. 

RS. C. G. NORTON. 








Prokofieff and Scotti Forces Afford 
| Chicago An Interesting Musical Week 





Russian Composer Makes Fine Impression in Two Recitals— 


“T,’Oraeolo’? Has Its 


Chicago Premiere With Scotti 


in Leading Role—Swedish Singers Give Benefit Program 
—Raymond Wilson in Recital 








BUREAU OF MUSICAL AMERICA 
Railway Exchange Building, 
CHICAGO, Oct. 29, 1919. 


N full swing, the musical season in 

Chicago is one which brings to the music 
lover one might well say, the music of the 
world. 

The concerts and recitals of last week 
were made more than usually interesting by 
two: recitals by Serge Prokofieff, the young 
Russian pianist and composer. There was 
also an opera performance at the Audi- 
torium by Antonio Seotti and the Scotti 


Grand Opera Company and concerts which 
took in the benefit for the Swedish Old 
People’s Home, the concert by the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra with Eugen Ysaye, 
conductor, and Harold Henry, pianist, as 
‘oloist, a piano recital by Raymond Wilson 
at the Ziegfeld Theater, a song recital by 
Fthel Benedict, a local dramatic soprano, 
and our regular Friday and Saturday con- 
certs of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
under Frederick Stock. 

Thus, not mentioning the Sunday concerts 
Which begin next week, we have already gone 
into the concert and recital schedule for the 
year quite busily, 

Serge Prokofieff personifies in his piano 
Playing the musician of the day. He 
sews any traits that might in any way 
betray sentiment or maudlinism. His play- 
mg is straightforward, manly, erisp and 
“ear, aud there is a certain breezy exube- 
tance which bespeaks youth. 

BP so all this he has a remarkable techni- 
: command, unusual strength and fleetness 
nd a rhythmie force which is almost obsti- 
nate in its sturdy pulsation. 

were ate moments of introspection, of 
a also, but they are episodes which come 
ere from the brain than the heart, and 
in P the tone is often beautiful and silvery 

Clearness, it is erystalline rather than vel- 
vety in quality. 

hes the two recitals which he gave here 
disel ay afternoon and Tuesday evening, he 
Hn _ = his productive as well as his inter- 
omy alents. _ The first of the programs 
g t to hearing his fourth. sonata, ten 
— Visions Fugitifs’’ and a Toccata. 
, a ordinary piano difficulties, tempos 
Stounding rapidity, complex harmonic 


figures and rhythmic combinations made up 
these pieces into perplexing and often daz- 
zling works. Often though the themes in 
theraselves were fascinating and cleverness 
in their make-up was a distinctive feature. 
There were also pieces by Moussorgsky and 
Scriabin on this program. 

Th second recital given Tuesday evening— 
both were held at Kimball Hall—was de- 
voted largely to ultra-moder interpretations 
of Bach, Beethoven-Seiss and Schumann. 
Here that same clarity, crispness, ecrystaline 
tonal quality and sharply defined accent 
were apparent and he made up in brilliance, 
in transparency of style and in virility for 
the most romantic interpretations which we 
have formerly had of this work. 

He closed this recital with five of his.own 
short pieces. A Prelude evidently founded 
on a Russian folk tune, is a charming piece, 
a March was grotesque both as to theme 
and texture; an etude, inconsequential; a 
Gavotte is fascinating in quaintness and in 
a formal style of figure; and a suggestion 
diabolique, is devilish as to its technical dif- 
ficulties and clever in its musical ingenious- 
ness and originality. Both recitals scored 
overwhelming success for Prokofieff as a 
pianist and composer. 

Under the auspices of the Swedish So- 
cieties’ Old People’s Home Association, the 
United Swedish Singers gave a concert last 
Sunday afternoon at Orchestra Hall under 
the direction of Gustaf A. Carlson, conduc- 
~ for the bencfit of the Swedish old peo- 
ple. 

The chorus was heard in several Seandi- 
navian works which they sang with good 
tone body and shading. “Martha Phillips, so- 
prano, sang two groups of Swedish and Nor- 
wegian songs, ard also a group of Sceandi- 
navian folk-songs. 

Ebba Hjertstedt-Anderson, violinist, 
played two movements from a Wieniawski 
Violin Concerto, and Edgar A. Nelson, the 
distinguished organist and accompanist, 
played the ‘‘Finlandia’’ tone poem by 
Sibelius, as an organ solo and made a de- 
cided success. The concert netted a consid- 
erable sum of money for this organization. 


Scotti Presents His Company 


The first operatic novelty of the season 
was presented to Chicagoans last Sunday 
afternoon at the Auditorium, when Antonio 
Scotti, the popular baritone from the Metro- 






































PUTTING FORT WORTH ON THE MUSICAL MAP 


No. 1—Evening Choral Club of Fort Worth. 
composed of young business women. 


It is the youngest choral society of city and is 
The director is Mrs. S. S. Ogilvie, seated in right, 


center, of group. No. 2—Mrs. Thomas Holt Hubbard, who is making a success of the Y. W. 


Cc. A. Glee Club, Fort Worth, Texas. 


No. 3—Mrs. John F. Lyons, president of Harmony Club 


. of Fort Worth, Texas, and recording secretary of General Federation of Music Clubs. Mrs. 
Lyons is one of Fort Worth’s foremost promoters of music. No. 4—Mrs. F. L. Jaccard, presi- 
dent of the Euterpean Club of Fort Worth. No. 5—Mrs. Louis Morris, secretary of Harmony 


Club, soloist at Temple Beth-El, and director of Girls’ Harmony Club. 


No. 6—Mrs. Harriet 


Wear, operatic and concert manager, Fort Worth, Advance agent for Chicago Opera Associa- 


tion and Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 





politan Opera House with the Scotti Opera 
Company, gave the premiére Chicago per- 
formance of Franco Leoni’s one-act opera, 
‘*L’Oracolo,’’ and ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana’’ 
before an audience of music lovers. 


The opera had been heard four times at 
Ravinia Park last Summer with Scotti in 
his special role of Chim-Fang and but two 
of the original players were in the cast at 
the performance under discussion. These 
were Orville Harrold, who made a fine im- 
pression in his réle of Win-San-Luy, sing- 
ing ‘the music with especial dramatic 
warmth and excellent tonal effect, and Louis 
D’Angelo as Hoo-Tsin. 

Marie Sundelius, Mary Kent and Adamo 
Didur, the others in the cast, had not been 
heard in the West in the opera before. 

‘*Cavalleria Rusticana’’ brought forth a 
cast which was made up of Francesca 
Peralta, Mario Chamlee, tenor, who is a pro- 
tegée of Scotti’s; Milo Picco, Jean Gordon 
and Mary Kent. Carlo Peroni conducted 
both operas. 

For the sixty-first recital of Carl D. Kin- 
sey’s Wednesday morning concerts, he 
brought forth Raymond Wilson, pianist from 
Syracuse University, New York, and last 
Wednesday morning, this well equipped 
American pianist gave a very interesting re- 
cital of old and new music at the Ziegfeld 
Theater. ; 

The Fantasy in C Minor by Mozart, which 
precedes the sonata in the same key, proved 
a most suitable medium for the recitalist to 
display his musical taste, his clean technical 
accomplishments and his refined art for 
phrasing. A Nocturne and the B Minor 
Scherzo by Chopin brought forth some show 
of emotional qualities. There were listed 
also several American compositions, foremost 
of which was the MacDowell Sonata, 
‘¢Eroica’’; a prelude by Berwald and a 
Gavotte Moderne by Frey were both dedi- 





eated to Mr. Wilson. The program closed 
with works by Glinka-Balakirew and 
Liapounow. Mr. Wilson made a very fav- 
orable impression with his audience and ac- 
complished a successful Chicago =. 

. BR. 





Lucile Lawrence Wins Admiration In 
Song Recital at Cumberland, Md. 


CUMBERLAND, MD., Oct. 21.—Lucile 
Lawrence ,soprano, gave a concert here last 
evening in the Allegheny County High 
School auditorium, at which she was accord- 
ed one of the greatest ovations ever bestowed 
on a singer heard here. She sang the ‘‘ Pace, 
Pace, Mio Dio’’ aria from ‘‘Forza del 
Destino,’’ the ‘‘ Vissi d’arte’’ from ‘‘ Tos- 
ea,’’ songs by Gretchaninoff, Yamada, 
Arensky, Kramer, Burleigh, Lieurance, and 
Campbell and the Bach-Gounod ‘‘Ave 
Maria’’ with violin obbligato by John La 
Manca. Ingham Lord played her accom- 
paniments artistically. The High School 
Orchestra under the direction of Professor ~ 
Blake was heard with pleasure in several 
numbers. 





DEFIANCE, O.—The Defiance College 
department of music has this year added to 
its faculty two members of marked musician- 
ship and wide experience, Isabel Walton 
Sparkes, soprano, of Cincinnati, and 
Manoah Leide, violinist, of Naples, Italy. 
Miss Sparkes and Mr. Leide were presented 
in concert to a capacity audience on the 
evening of Oct. 22, Flossie Emeline Whitney, 
dean of the department of music, acting as 
accompanist. 





Bernice M. Kelley was married recently 
to Raymond R.. Beatty. The bride was a 
pupil of Mme. Sembrich. 
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| The Minneapolis 


| Symphony Orchestra 


1919 ——_ SEVENTEENTH SEASON—— 1920 
EMIL OBERHOFFER, Conductor 


ANNUAL GUARANTEE FUND, $125,000 


EIGHTY-FIVE MUSICIANS 











HOME SEASON OF TWENTY FOUR WEEKS 


Symphony Concerts Popular Concerts Young People’s Concerts 


Symphony Concerts in St. Paul 











Dates and Soloists of the 
Twelve Friday Evening Symphony Concerts 


(St. Paul Concerts on Preceeding Day) 


Oct. 24 





Nov. 7. 





Nov. 21. 


Dec. 5 


Dec. 19. 


Jan. 2. 


Opening of the Popular Concert Series, Sunday Afternoon, October 19, 
Soloist: FLORENCE MACBETH, Soprano 


MARGARET MATZENAUER 
Contralto 


MISCHA LEVITZKI 
Pianist 








MAX ROSEN 
Violinist 





LOUIS GRAVEURE 
Baritone 


MARGARET NAMARA 
Soprano 


MISCHA ELMAN 
Violinist 









Jan. 9. TILLY KOENEN 


Contralto 


Jan. 16. SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 


Pianist 


Feb. 20. FRITZ KREISLER 


Violinist 








Feb. 27. PERCY GRAINGER 


Pianist 


TOSCHA SEIDEL 


Mar. 12. 
Violinist 








Mar. 26. KATHARINE GOODSON 


Pianist 














1919 











Ninth Annual Mid-Winter Tour (Pacific Coast,) January and February 


Fourteenth Annual Spring Tour, April and May 





WENDELL HEIGHTON, Manager 
Edmund A. Stein, St. Paul Representative 








405 Auditorium Building =! om 





CARLO FISCHER, Assistant Manager 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Bessie Talbot Wins Approbation in Songs of Old France 
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Bessie Talbot In Her Costuming of the ‘‘Chansons de la Vieille France’’: 
Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries; Brittainy Fish Girl; A Peasant Dancing Costume 


EWPORT, R. I., Nov. 10.—Among the 
recitalists who are winning favor this 
year in specialized fields is Bessie Talbot of 
Boston, who has been winning acclaim in 


her portrayal of the ‘‘Songs of Old 
France.’’ Miss Talbot has collected these 
songs from various sources—the greater 


number were gathered during her several 
year’s staysin France, where she lived for 
varying periods of time in the different 
provinces that she might study at first 
hand the songs, customs and costumes of 
the peasants. 

‘“‘The quaint old customs of France 
have always interested me,’’ Miss Talbot 
tells, ‘‘and when the opportunity came to 
make a careful study of them I was more 
than eager to make the most of it. 

‘‘T have studied the lives and habits of 
the peasants carefully, as I believe the re- 
citalist whe attempts to interpret the old 
songs of France must be able to portray 
not only the frivolous side of French cha- 


racter but also the delightfully simple and 
naively religious qualities which are hid- 
den under the surface gaity. One French 


gentleman said that he had never seen a 
girl not French born who was so well able 


to portray. the.underlying spirit of the 
French people.’? ~ 

Miss Talbot’s recital of ‘‘Chansons de 
la Vieille France’’ was given recently at 
the Newport residence of Mrs. James J. 
Brown, as a benefit for the Newport hos- 
pital, the singer winning the most appre- 
ciative comments of the large audience 
that attended. 

Her program was arranged in songs of 
four periods, the Legendes Dorees, Chants | 
des Troubadours et Trouveres, -Old. Fif- 
teenth Century songs from the Provinces, 
and songs of the Versailles Court in the 
Eighteenth Century. 

The patronness of the. benefit recital 
given by Miss Talbot included Mrs. Liv- 
ingston Beekman, wife of the.Governor of 
Rhode Island, Mrs. Frederick Lothrop 
Ames, Mrs. Craig Biddle, Mrs Bogart, Mrs. 


Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, Mrs. John R. 
Drexel, Mrs..George P.-Eustis, Mrs. Daniel 
B. Fearing, Mrs. John R. Hanan, Mrs. Her- 
bert Harriman, Mrs. Oliver Gould Jennings 
Mrs. Louis I. Lorillard, Mrs. Ogden Mills, 
Mrs. ° Paul Denckila Mills, Mrs. James 
Brown. Potter, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw 
2nd, Mrs. George Widener, Mrs. Joseph E. 
Widener and Mrs, Harry Whitney. 

Lovers of French music have seldom had 
a better opportunity of hearing a genuine 
interpretation of these songs of the people 
of Old France. In her first group Mis Tal- 
bot was clad in mediaeval robes of cloth 
of. gold and velvet, enriched with jewels 
and wore a wimple of silver tissue. <A 
brittainy wedding dress, Alsatan costume 
and a gown of the period of Marie An- 


‘ tionette completed her charming costuming 


of the recital. 

American .musicians have an added in- 
terest in Miss Talbot, in the fact that she 
is the great great-granddaughter of Wil- 
liam Billings, America’s first composer. 
Billings was born in Boston in 1746 and 


Left to Right, A Gown of the Period of Marie Antoinette; the French Medieval Costume of the 


died in 1800. He commenced his career as 
a composer of church music a few years 
prior to the War of the Revolution. His 
hymn, ‘‘Chester,’’ was written for the army 
and sung both in camp and in the homes 
of the people. He also introduced the violin 
in the church, a bold innovation in that 
time, and brought into use the pitch-pipe 
for leaders. Dr. Ritter says that Billings 
originated the concert and brought this 
form of entertainment into popularity in 
New England. Mr. Billings is also said to 
have been responsible for the formation 
of the Stoughton Musical Society, which 
was organized in 1778, and is the oldest 
American musical society. 

New Yorkers will have the pleasure of 
welcoming his descendant in several charm- 
ing programs this year, as many education- 
al institutions are taking advantage of the 
opportunity of presenting her delightful 
costume recitals. There will also be sev- 
eral afternoon recitals, in which women of 
prominence will present Miss Talbot to their 
friends. 











Cincinnati’s Greatest Season Will 


Come to Climax With May Festival 





Local Forees Preparing For Return of Famous Biennial Event — Sale of 


Symphony Tickets Is Largest in City's 


History—Chicago Cnet Asso- 


ciation To Give Four Performances in Spring 


» 








Spee INNATI, Nov. 2.—The outlook for 

a season has never béen so rosy as it is 
for this season. This pertains not only to 
the concerts which are to be given, but also 
to the musie schools and the work of the 
individual teachers. The interest musically 
taturally centers around and about the Cin- 
tinnati Symphony Orchestra. Its season has 
ilrealy opened in a most auspicious manner 
and it has also enjoyed its first tour on the 
toad. The latter was made with Chicago as 
the objective and scored a remarkable suc- 


a The house was entirely sold out in 
cago on the morning of the concert. 


Ysaye and the orchestra were received with 
es greatest acclaim. The orchestra also 
bey to erowded houses in Mansfield, 
ima, 0.. 


and Urbana, Ill. 
here is no speculation as to the Cincin- 


hati orchestra’s suecess this season. A. F. 
hiele, manager of the orchestra, says: 

the I need not guess as to the "outlook for 
* Season. We already know. Our season 
ale for the regular symphony concerts has 


Deen the largest in the history of the orches- 
a 8 twenty-five years. It is a remarkable 
na and shows conclusively that the orches- 
att and Ysaye are firmly established in the 
is mage 0S of the Cincinnati public. There 
for  * ittle left to be sold as single seats 
cae | ‘oncerts as they come along. The 
Hal ; or the popular concert series in Music 
un 2iso most gratifying. 

; om out-of-town tours have been booked 

* Sulest-extent. --/Fhe orchestra could 


have filled several weeks more if we had had 


But we could not give any more 
to the road than we have. Our trip to Chi- 
cago was a great success. Our next trip 
takes us East, with concerts in New York 
on Thanksgiving night and the Sunday fol- 
lowing, in Brooklyn, in Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington and cities on the way. Then-in-Jan- 
uary is our Southern trip of: practically 
three solid weeks, and then our side trips 
through the Middle West. Never before was 
the Cincinnati orchestra in-such universal 
demand. Our people at home appreciate this 
and have shown their appreciation in the 
best possible manner by subscribing for: the 
concerts we give here.’’ 

Most of the concerts by visiting artists in 
the city are given under the manageniént of 
J. H. Thuman. The Artist Series this year 
includes the Metropolitan Opera.- Quartet, 
Kreisler and Rachmaninoff. «The quartet 
has already given its concert with: complete 
success. Kreisler comes on Nov. 11, and al- 
ready the indications. point to an audience 
which will test the eapacity of Music Hall, 
the largest auditorium in the city.. The 
Rachmaninoff date is set for Deé. 2 and ‘it 
too looks as if the house would be crowded 
to its limits. 

In addition to this series, Mr. Thuman has 
already presented Sousa and*his band, which 
dréw the biggest crowd in, years," and the 
Vatican Choirs, which had. one. of, the larg- 
est and most enthusiastic : audiences: many 
years at a concert of that kind, in spite of 
the high prices. Concerts still to” come un- 
der Mr. Thuman’s management are McCor- 


the time. 


mack on-Feb--3-—Beryf Rubinste stein, the pitt- 


ed young pianist, will give a recital Jan. 29 
in Emery Auditorium. 


Four Opera Performances 


The Chicago Opera Association is sched- 
uled for a series of four performances in 
March and ,in the event that that materi- 
alizes, Mme. Galli-Curci will be heard for 
the first time here in opera. Her concert 
date will then be postponed until in the Fall. 


The Orpheus Club, under the direction of 
Adolph Hahn, has also resumed its activities 
this year and has the largest membership 
it-has had in years. As usual, it will give 
three concerts. The first one will be on 
Dee. 4, at which Margery Maxwell of the 
Chicago Opera will be the soloist. The sec- 
ond concert is on Feb. 12, and Charles J. 
Gallagher, the basso, will be the soloist. 
The third concert takes place on Apr. 22, at 
which Lotta Madden will be the soloist. The 
subscriptions are coming in steadily and the 
associate membershi plist will be the largest 
this club has had in a long time. 


The Matinee Musicale will, as usual, give 
six concerts in the ball room of the Hotel 
Gibson. Three of these will be given by the 
club membership, which includes some of the 
best talents in the city and three by visiting 
artists. The visiting artist concerts are 
Emilio de Gogorza,- baritone, in December; 


Madeline Brard, the young French pianist, 
and Marie Sundelius, soprano, in January, 
and Povla Frischj and Carlo Salzédo, harp- 
ist, at the last concert. In addition Paul 
Reimers, the tenor, will be the assisting ar- 
tist at one of the club concerts, 

Ysaye and Elman will give one of their 
joint recitals in Music Hall on Nov. 18. 

The season will come to a climax with the 
twenty-fourth biennial May Festival, which 
will be held May 4 to 8 in Music Hall. It 
will be a fitting climax to the greatest year 
of music Cincinnati has ever had. 

The chorus has resumed its rehearsals un- 
der Alfred Hartzell, the chorus master. The 
Dettingen Te Deum of Handel, the ‘‘ Troj- 
ans in Carthage’’ of Berlioz and the Verdi 
Requiem have already been taken up. Sev- 
eral other important ‘works are scheduled to 
be put in rehearsal as soon as these are 
ready. J. HERMAN THUMAN. 





The musical program at the Strand The- 
ater last week was a pleasing one. The or- 
chestra played the overture to ‘‘ William 
Tell’’; Carlo Ferretti, baritone, sang the 
Barearolle from ‘‘Gioconda’’; Estelle Carey, 
Canadian soprano, was heard in ‘‘ Maid of 
Japan’’; Ralph H. Brigham and Herbert 
Sisson were heard alternately at the organ. 
Edouarde and Sutherland conducted. 





THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


Soret 


a _ 





LOUIS VICTOR SAAR 


The Proficient Pianist 


A course of Fifty Progressive Studies for the equal development of 
the hands. 


Book 1 for Beginners 
Book 2 for Intermediate Grades 


- Officially used at the Chicago Musical College and many leading 
Institutions 


CINCINNATI, 0. | — 
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The Echo of Public Opinion as Voiced 
By the Press 


(Mishkinz Photo) 





WASHINGTON 


Now the World’s Capital, Pays a Glowing 
Tribute to 


SORRENTINO’S ART 


‘ THE WASHINGTON STAR — By Philander Johnson 
orrentino is a new personality. His tone control is such that he i i 

é j ity. lis tor e is able to deliver a 
orm clarity even in the most delicate Planissimos. His voice has a colorful richness which 
calls up the impression of sentiment in his work rather than that of technique, his facility 
of “ee expression being ome nat the technique is a matter of course. 

is program was naive y heterogeneous, ranging from the simple American folk son 

fo he woudaen Pagliacet’ none which he seve in response to enthusiastic recall at the 
c ; second series. orrentino is individual in style, and i 
in the assertion of his extraordinary musical powers. , ee See 


THE WASHINGTON TIMES — By J. MacBride 


(UMBERTO SORRENTINO HAS A LUSCIOUS MELLOW VOICE OF SUAVITY AND 
LURES. PP ah young, buoyant and picturesque, his voice is resonant, the impassioned native 


ada aii the. ai - “Brilliant in Tosca” 
- gnity, authority, in e “Tosca” aria “The Stars Were Shining,” with dramatic in- 
sight and vocal beauty, showed the gift of the Opera artist that is inherently his own. 


THE WASHINGTON HERALD — The SIXTH and THE MOST DELIGHTFUL of THE 
; _ “TEN STAR SERIES” 
: Umberto Sorrentino won his audience immediately. The soft, caressing quality of his 
voice delighted his hearers and they applauded enthusiastically for encores. 


Sorrentino’s Season Began on Oct. 14, in Altoona, Pa. 
Oct. 17, Johnstown, Pa., etc., etc. 


Direction: D. PALMER, Sorrentino’s Personal Representative 
225 West End Ave., New York 
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LEXINGTON THEATRE 


Lexington Avenue at 5Sist St., New York 


| January 26,1920  February29, 1920 


| 
| 
Third New York Season 


Maestro Cleofonte Campanini 


SOPRANOS 


Bery!] Brown 

Dorothy Follis (New) 
Yvonne Gall 

Amelita Galli-Curci 
Mary Garden 

Evelyn Herbert (New 
Dorothy Jardon (New) 
Borghild Langaard (New) 
Florence Macbeth 
Germaine Manny (New) 
Tamaki Miura 

Nina Morgana (New) 
Emma Noe 

Rosa Raisa 


CONTRALTOS 


Maria Claessens 

Mina Hager (New) 

Irene Pavloska 

Louise Harrison Slade 
New) 

Cyrena Van Gordon 


Joseph Raffaelli 


LEADER OF STAGE BAND 
Tarquinio Mazzari 


STAGE MANAGERS 


ORCHESTRA MANAGER 
| Henry G. Moore 

Joseph C. Engel 
STAGE DIRECTOR 


Jules Speck 
Adolf Bolm (Special) 














of the 


Chicago Opera Association 





(Photo by Mishkin) 


General Director 


TENORS 
Alessandro Bonci (New) 
Alessandro Dolei 
Charles Fontaine 
Edward Johnson (New) 
Forrest Lamont 
Lodovico Oliviero 
John O’Sullivan 
Wm. Rogerson 
Tita Schipa (New) 
Emilio Venturini 
Edmond Warnery 


BARITONES 


Geerges Baklanoff 
Desire Defrere 
Hector Dufranne 
Carlo Galeffi (New) 
Alfred Maguenat 
Giacomo Rimini 
Titta Ruffo 


BASSOS 
Vittorio Arimondi 
Edouard Cotreuil (New) 
Gustav Huberdeau 
Virgilio Lazzari 
Constantin Nicolay 
Vittorio Trevisan 


PROMPTERS 


A. F. Carbonieri 
Charles Lauwers 
Fernando Giacanno 


BALLET MASTERS 


Andreas Pavley 
Serge Oukrainsky 


——... 


PREMIERE DANSEURS 


Andreas Pavley 
Serge Oukrainsky 


ASSISTING DANSEUSES 
Classical—Mlles. Ludmila 
and Ledova 
Character—Mlles. Arnold 
and Nemoroff 
Mime — Milles. Shermont 
and Grennell 


CONDUCTORS 
Cleofonte Campanini 
Marcel Charlier 
Teofilo De Angelis 
Louis Hasselmans 
Gino Marinuzzi 


CHORUS MASTER 
Pietro Nepoti 


SCENIC ARTISTS 
Boris Anisfeld 
Peter J. Donigan 
Norman-Bel Geddes 
Robert Edmond Jones 
Herman Rosse 


ASST. CONDUCTORS 
Henry Defosse 
Ettore Titta Ruffo 
Giacomo Spadoni 


LIBRARIAN 
Dino Bigalli 


ASST. LIBRARIAN 
Angiola Battaglia 


— 


REVIVALS 


FRENCH: 


Herodiade, by Massenet 
Pelleas et Melisande, by Debussey 


ITALIAN: 


Manon Lescaut, by Puccini 
The Masked Ball, by Verdi 
Falstaff, by Verdi 
Nabucco, by Verdi 

Norma, by Bellini 

La Sonnambula, by Bellini 
I Puritani, by Bellini 

The Jewess, by Halevy 
Don Pasquale, by Donizetti 
Don Giovanni, by Mozart 
L’Africaine, by Meyerbeer 
L’Amore Dei Tre Re, by Montemezzi 
Zaza, by Leoncavallo 
Fedora, by Giordano 
Hamlet, by Thomas 


REGULAR 


IN FRENCH: 


Carmen (Bizet) 

Cleopatra (Massenet) 

Faust (Gounod) 

Gismonda (Fevrier) 

Jongleur de Notre Dame ( Massenet) 
Chemineau (Leroux) 

Louise (Charpentier) 

Manon ( Massenet) 

Monna Vanna (Fevrier) 

Romeo and Juliet (Gounod) 

Thais (Massenet) 


NOVELTIES 


FRENCH: 
Aphrodite, by Erlanger 
Madame Chrysantheme, by Messager 
L’Heure Espagnole, by Ravel 


The Love of Three Oranges, by Prokofieff 


ITALIAN: 
Il Tabarro, Suor Angelica, Gianni 
Schicchi, by Puccini 
Jacquerie, by Marinuzzi 
La Nave, by Montemezzi 


ENGLISH 
Rip Van Winkle, by De Koven 


BALLETS 
The Birthday of the Infanta, 
by Carpenter 
Boudour, by Borowski 


REPERTOIRE 


IN ITALIAN: 
Aida (Verdi) 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia (Rossini) 
La Boheme (Puccini) 
La Gioconda ( Ponchielli) 
Linda di Chamounix (Donizetti) 
Lucia di Lammermoor ( Donizetti) 
Madama Butterfly (Puccini) 
Rigoletto (Verdi) 


Tosca (Puccini) 
Traviata (Verdi) 
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‘CLEVELAND REJOICES IN HER NEW AUDITORIUM 





Masonic Order Opens Magnificent 
Hall to the Musical Public— 
Local Orchestra Will Give Con- 
certs for School and College Stu- 
dents and for Industrial Workers 
—Greatest Artists To Appear— 
Ten Concerts by Visiting Orches- 
tras—Chamber Music of Finest 
Will Be Feature Educational Mu- 
sic—Work at Art Museum 


LEVELAND, O., Nov. 1.—Musical 

Cleveland in 1919-20 is like the dé- 
butante at her coming-out party, when 
surrounded by bouquets of orchids and 
roses she receives the congratulations of 
her friends. We have this season two 
wonderful sources of pride and satisfac- 
tion. The first is that managers, artists, 
and the rapidly growing Cleveland musi- 
eal audiences are congratulating them- 
selves over the fact that for the first time 
in its history the city will have an audi- 
torium worthy of great symphony con- 
certs, recitals and opera; one that is 
beautiful, conveniently placed, and that 
promises to be acoustically good. Thanks 
are due the Masons, who at an enormous 


expense have built the hall at 3515 Euc- 
lid avenue, and who are generously open- 


- ing its doors to the general public. Its 


seating capacity of 2,800 is somewhat 
larger than Gray’s Armory, hitherto 
used for concert purposes. Its well ar- 
ranged interior with tier upon tier of 
comfortable upholstered seats, boxes and 
loges, with convenient lobbies, foyer, 
dressing and cloak rooms, assures the 
comfort of its patrons; there is a com- 
pletely equipped stage, and a fine organ. 

The second cause for congratulation, 
is that thanks to the untiring effort and 
carefully worked-out plans of Cleveland’s 
efficient manager, Adella Prentiss 
Hughes, and the generous support of 
the Musical Arts Association, Cleve- 
land’s Symphony Orchestra in only its 
second season, has reached the point of 
ranking with the eight or ten great 
orchestras of the country. The honors 
of the Cleveland symphony season will 
be evenly divided between the series of 


ten concerts by visiting orchestras, a_ 


course which has now reached its nine- 
teenth season, and the seven pairs of 
symphony concerts to be given at month- 
ly intervals in the new hall by Cleve- 
land’s own orchestra. For the first time 
in the history of the city an orchestra 
has been engaged upon a salaried basis. 
Fifty per cent of the players have been 
secured in Cleveland; the remaining 
ones of the first rank, were secured in 
New York. In Nicolai Sokoloff, Cleve- 
land has secured a young Russian di- 
rector of undoubted ability, with nation- 
al reputation, with a wealth of scholarly 
attainment, musical temperament, and 
a genius for handling men. For the per- 
formers in his orchestra, Mr. Sokoloff 
has chosen men who in addition to suffi- 
cient or orchestral experience have also 
the qualities of youth and enthusiasm. 
It has made for a spirit of energy and 
alert response to the leader’s direction 
that has been observed by all who have 
heard the orchestra. During the coming 
season, as well as in last year’s there 
will be active co-operation between the 
orchestra of the city, the educational 
forces and the industrial concerns. 


Concerts of Popular Appeal 


In addition to the seven regular pairs 
and twelve popular concerts on Sunday 
afternoons, there will be concerts in East 
and West Technical High Schools, in 
the Symnasium of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, and special concerts for the em- 
Ployees of large industrial firms. Solo- 
ists of national reputation who will fig- 
ure in the concerts of the principal se- 
Mes are: Toscha Seidel, Frances Alda, 
Mischa Levitski, Pablo Casals, Edward 
6 For 
the Sunday “pops” soloists from the 
orchestra will be heard, and other artists 
elonging to Cleveland. Already the 
Teputation of Cleveland’s orchestra has 
































































































































IN THE CENTER OF CLEVELAND’S MUSICAL STAGE 


No. 1—Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor Cleveland’s Symphony orchestra; No. 2—Mildred L. Ferguson, Assistant Manager Sym- 
phony Concerts; No. 3—Adella Prentiss Hughes, Manager Symphony Concerts, Opera and important recitals; No. 4— 
Judge Wm. B. Sanders, president Chamber Music Society; (Photo by Frank Moore Studio); No. 5—Donald Nichols 
Tweedy, assistant to Thomas Whitney Surette, in charge of Musical activities of Museum of Art; No. 6—Frederick 
Allen Whiting, Director of the Museum of Art, which plays active part in musical matters; No. 7—David Z. Norton, 
Esq., First Vice-President Musical Arts Association; No. 8—Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Local manager of Ellis con- 
certs, Manager of Fortnightly Musical Club, Secretary-Treasurer of Chamber Music Society, and manager of impor- 


tant recitals. 


spread abroad, 
appearance 
made. 
Concerts are already booked for Day- 
ton and Pittsburgh (the latter a return 
engagement), and contracts are being 
drawn for Chicago and Buffalo. Mr. 
Sokoloff appears at the New York Hip- 
podrome in October as guest conductor 
of New York’s new symphony orchestra, 
and its conductor, Arthur Bodanzky, 
pays a return visit to Cleveland in Feb- 
ruary when he directs the Cleveland or- 
chestra, as “guest.” Already the influ- 
ence of the newly acquired artists has 
made an impression upon the quality 
of instrumental instruction offered in 
Cleveland, and co-operation between the 


and engagements for 
in other cities have been 





CLEVELAND’S MUSIC FEAST 


Ten Concerts By Visiting Orches- 
tras 

Cleveland Symphony 
Concerts 

Art Museum’s Music Activities 

Opera by Three Companies 

Fortnightly Musical Club’s_ Reci- 
tals 

Friday Morning Musicales 

Chamber Music Society’s Concerts 

Adella Prentiss Hughes Recital 
Series 

Ellis’ Series 


Orchestra 











orchestra and other existing musical or- 
ganizations is to be seen in the an- 
nouncement of appearances of the big 
players of the orchestra upon programs 
of the Friday Musicales in the Statler 
Ballroom, before the Fortnightly Musi- 
cal Club, at the Duchess Theater, and 
the booking of the Cleveland String 
Quartet formed within the orchestra, in 
the series of the Cleveland Chamber 
Music Society. 


Concerts by Visiting Orchestras 


Beginning Oct. 29 and ending April 
6, will occur the ten symphony concerts 
in the series by visiting orchestras in- 
augurated by Adella Prentiss Hughes. 


It is gratifying to the patrons of this 
series that Mildred L. Ferguson, who 
has been for twelve years assistant to 
Mrs. Hughes in this great enterprise, 
is now formally announced as its assist- 
ant manager. The first of the orches- 
tras to appear in these concerts. for the 
coming year is the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, under Frederick Stock, which 
has always opened and closed the sea- 
son. Others are the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, which gives three programs, two 
under Leopold Stokowski, and one under 
the baton of Nikolai Sokoloff, two by the 
Cleveland orchestra, one under its own 
conductor, and one with Arthur Bodan- 
zky as guest-conductor, and one each by 


the Detroit orchestra under Gabrilow- 


itsch, one by Cincinnati under Ysaye, 
and one by the New York Philharmonic 
under Josef Stransky. Soloists to ap- 
pear in this series include Matzenauer, 
Heifetz, and Reinald Werrenrath. Add- 
ed to this list of celebrities are several 
artists of more recent fame, including 
Alfred Cortot, Maurice Dambois, Emma 
Roberts, Benno Moiseiwitsch, and Niko- 
lai Sokoloff as violinist, with the Phila- 
delphia orchestra under Stokowski. 

The eighth season of Friday Morning 
Musicales given in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Statler under the joint manage- 
ment of Mrs. Hughes and Mrs. F. B. 
Sanders, will consist of a series of re- 
citals by the baritone Giuseppe de Luca; 
Odette le Fontenay, French soprano, as- 
sisted by Salvatore de Stefano, Italian 
harpist; Josef Hofmann, Nina Tara- 
sova, Russian character singer assisted 
by Victor de Gomez, ’cellist of the Cleve- 
land orchestra; Louise Homer, and 
Yvette Guilbert, assisted by Louis Ed- 
lin, concert master of the Cleveland 
orchestra. 


Schumann-Heink at Hall Opening 


Engraved announcements have been 
sent to the music public of the city ask- 
ing their presence at the opening of the 
new Masonic Hall on Oct. 3, when Mrs. 
Hughes announces the appearance of 
Schumann-Heink, Frank La Forge, and 
William B. Colson, organist. Mr. Col- 
son is official organist of the local 
Masons, and directed the construction of 
the new organ. His eminent position in 


the music world of the city is of long 
standing. During the twenty-one years 
in which Mrs. Hughes has been a pur- 
veyor of Cleveland music, Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink has made, for nineteen of 
them, a yearly appearance under her di- 
rection. As one of the greatest favor- 
ites among the recitalists of the country, 
there is much satisfaction expressed over 
her presence at this function which will 
take on largely the nature of a social 
occasion. Following this concert Mrs. 
Hughes presented the Scotti Grand 

pera Company on Oct. 14 and 15; 
Jascha Heifetz, on Nov. 26; the Sistine 
Choir Quartet, Dec. 7. 

Four Ellis Concerts 

Under the local management of Mrs. 
F. B. Sanders, and the general direction 
of C. A. Ellis, the Boston manager, four 
concerts will be presented to Cleveland 
audiences that include recitals by Geral- 
dine Farrar, assisted by Arthur Hackett, 
tenor; and Rosita Renard, Chilian pian- 
ist; Fritz Kreisler, and Rachmaninoff, 
the series closing with the appearance 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra un- 
der its new director, Pierre Monteux. 

Organized last season by Mrs. San- 
ders and continuing under her direction 
as its secretary-treasurer, is the series 
of seven concerts given in the Statler 
Ballroom before the Chamber Music So- 
ciety, whose president is William B. San- 
ders, and whose members are ardent 
music lovers limited in number only by 
the size of the intimate auditorium. 
These concerts, like the Friday Musi- 
cales given in the same place, are semi- 
private in character, that is they are 
not advertised, and tickets are secured 
only by private invitation or personal 
application. The series of concerts will 
be opened on Nov. 11, by the Cleveland 
String Quartet whose members are 
Nikolai Sokoloff, first violin; Louis Ed- 
lin, second violin; Herman Kolodkin, 
viola; and Victor de Gomez, ’cello. Other 
organizations to appear are the New 
York Chamber Music Society, the Flon- 
zaley Quartet, the Society of Ancient In- 
struments, the Cleveland Philharmonic 
Quartet with an assisting pianist, and 
the Elshuco Trio. One evening will be 


- devoted to a joint recital by Olga Sama- 


(Continued on page 85) 








Reinald Werrenrath 


Arab Love Song EEE by: by Ferrari Little Red Lark. . oes . by Fisher 

IS Cavalier’s Song....... by Avery Oh Red Is the as 
Consecration .......by Manney Song of the Street Sweeper 

SINGING From the Hills of Dream by Avery 

by Forsyth Witch Woman....... by Taylor 

Hearts Country...by Carpenter Zero Minus One...... by Fisher 
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ES RNATL, 


OBERHOFFER 


CON DUCTOF: 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 


‘A Conductor of Authority and Skill. 


Orchestra . .. Has Genius for Interpretation. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Examiner: “Is indeed the poet-conductor.”’ 


Call and Post: “Repeated the musical triumphs that 
characterized previous appearances.” 


LOS ANGELES—Daily Times: “Is plastic and variable and ex- 
tremely poetic.” 


Morning Tribune: ‘His quiet, graceful style gives little 
Leni of the force of his personality reflected by playing of 
is 9? 


PITTSBURGH—Dispatch: 
conductors.” 


SALT LAKE CITY—Tribune: 
known as magnetism.” 


WASHINGTON—Evening Star: 
orchestral direction.”’ 


oe Ree ee ae “Most graceful and magnetic person- 
ality. 

DENVER—Post: ‘Subtle and inspiring conductor.” 

EL PASO—Herald: “Wonderful control and artistic ability.” 


CLEVELAND—Press: ‘Refinement is the evident penchant of 
Oberhoffer.” ‘A man of unquestioned genius.” 


OMAHA—Bee: “A distinct personality—most musicianly con- 
ductor.” 


“One of the most temperamental 
“Has the indefinable something 


“Master of interpretation and 


Auditorium Building, 





DAYTON (Ohio)—Daily News: 


A Personality which Dominates the 
---New York Evening Post 


NEW YORK—Evening Sun:... “A 


leader of 
lightning strokes and never a note of printed 
scores.” 


Evening Post: . . “A conductor of author- 
ity and skill. A personality which dominates the 


orchestra . . has genius for interpretation.” 
Times: “A conductor of personality and 
force.” 
Herald: “Under his careful leadership orches- 


tra played eloquently.” 


BOSTON—Daily Advertiser: ‘“‘Magnetic and temper- 
amental without being of the modern eccentrics.” 


Journal: ‘Enthusiastic and generally artistic 
spirit : ; readings sympathetic and in the 
main, poetic.” 

Globe: “Interpretative conductor essentially a 
modern.” 


Science Monitor: “Behind and animating all 
his work sincerity and consecration to his ideal of 
musical service.’ 


CHICAGO—Evening Post: “Readings are of tremen- 
dous intensity . . a personality . . a lead- 
er of men, dominant personality in all orchestra 
does.”’ 


Daily News: “Ability is undeniable . . . as 
to ideals is dramatic.” 


Examiner: ‘Dominates his men completely.” 


Tribune: “Maintains place among the most 
gifted of men who have dedicated their talents to 
development of symphonic art in America.” 


PHILADELPHIA—North American: 
and inspired leader.” 


“A magnetic 


Press: ‘‘Musician of judgment and rare artis- 


tic skill.” 


SAN FRANCISCO—Chronicle: ‘Called poetic by Tis 
press rhapsodist: they do not flatter him: he is.” 


COLUMBUS (Ohio)—Citizen: ‘Distinguished for refinement 
— artistic unity and precision.” . 

“His conducting was a joy to 
see—perfect control of his musicians.” 

KANSAS CITY—Times: ‘Without losing poetic fire—has 
grown in virility.” | 

DETROIT (Mich. ) ‘Achieved great renown for in- 
telligent and temperamental interpretation.” 

wee eens etenmerciols “Conductor with a fine poetic in- 
sight.” 

LOUISVILLE—Herald: ‘Interpretations entitle him to highest 
place as musical director.”’ 

CINCINNATI—Post: ‘A picturesque figure—a man of unques- 

_ tionable ability.” 





Enquirer: ‘“‘A temperamental conductor.” \ 
ROCHESTER (N. Y.)—Times: ‘A. vivid interpretive individ- 
uality.” 


MILWAUKEE—Wisconsin: ‘Marvellous control of his men, 
absolute authority over his forces.” 


MEMPHIS—News Scimitar: ‘A wonderful genius.” 


NEW ORLEANS—Times Picayune: ‘An excellent conductor— 
always artistic and interesting.” 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CLEVELAND 


REJOICES IN HER NEW AUDITORIUM 








(Continued from page 83) 


roff, pianist and Hans Kindler, ’cellist, 
and there will probably be special per- 
formances of seldom heard chamber 
music in private houses. These concerts 
which form an altogether new and 
unique feature of Cleveland musical life 
have met already with remarkable suc- 


cess. 
Fortnightly Musical Club 


As manager for the Fortnightly Mus- 
ical Club, Mrs. Sanders announces two 

ublic evening concerts; one by George 
Copeland, pianist, and the Isadora Dun- 
ean Dancers in their characteristic pro- 
grams, and a piano recital by Guiomar 
Novies. Strictly club concerts to be 
given this year at the Duchess Theater 
will include, beside the appearances of 
the artist-members of the club, recitals 
of John Barnes Wells and Harriet Ware 
in 2 composer-program; Lila Robeson, 
Metropolitan contralto; Irma _ Seydel, 
violist; and Greta Masson, soprano. 
Club members as usual receive three 
symphony coupons attached to their 
membership tickets redeemable for a 
choic: of five concerts in the visiting 
orchestra series, or five in the season of 
the local orchestra. 

Symphony talks by Donald Nichols 
Twee ly at the Cleveland Museum of Art 
will precede each concert of the regular 
series by the Cleveland Orchestra; mem- 
bers of the Fortnightly Musical Club to 
furnish the special musical illustration. 
These are open to museum and club 
members upon presentation of member- 
ship tickets. 

Educational Music at Museum 


Thomas Whitney Surette will resume 
for the second season his lectures upon 
music appreciation in the beautiful au- 
ditorium of the Art Museum, spending 
three days of each month in this city. 
As his assistant and as resident director 
of the musical activities of the museum, 
there has been secured Donald Tweedy, 
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just released from military service 
abroad; a student in the musical depart- 
ment of Harvard University, of the 
Paris Conservatory, and of the Sor- 
bonne, and for two years instructor in 
musical history at Vassar College. Mr. 
Tweedy will conduct the singing classes 
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The new Masonic Hall in Cleveland; 
In circle: Mrs. Robert H. Crowell, 
newly elected president of the 
Cleveland Fortnightly Musical 
Club. (Photo by Rynold Krum- 
hanr, Cleveland) 


for public school children which meet 
twice each day of the season at the 
museum, the children of all the seventh 
grade schools of the city being eligible 
for this course—and the number so large 
that each child in the city visits the 
museum twice in the year. Music comes 
as an intermezzo between a tour of the 
galleries under an instructor, and art 


work in the museum studios with use of 
museum models. Five concerts by the 
Young Peoples’ Symphony Orchestra, 
under Walter Logan will be given in the 
Armour Court. 


Other Concerts 


Announcements of importance come 
from other managers who place a small 
number of engagements upon their ros- 
ter. First, that of Brigid Gafney, who 
in addition to her annual McCormack 
recital, which comes this year on Feb. 
1, will present Galli-Curci in the new 
Masonic Hall on Oct. 9. At the Woman’s 
Club, now under the presidency of Mrs. 


. George W. Scribner, the lecture and con- 


cert course will include a concert by the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, and reci- 
tals by Frances Nash, pianist, and Vah- 
rah Hanbury, soprano. 

Choral societies are somewhat late in 
making announcements. There is un- 
doubtedly to be a season of oratorio 
production under J. Powell Jones in the 
Cleveland Harmonic Club, though no def- 
inite decisions have yet been made. The 
Singers’ Club, mourning the death of its 
beloved conductor, Albert Rees Davis, 
will resume rehearsals under the direc- 
tion of C. B. Ellinwood, a former con- 
ductor, in the early days of the club, and 
will give three concerts, for the first of 
which Theodore Karle has been secured 
as soloist; others are still to be an- 
nounced. 

Two seasons of opera are announced 
for the Colonial Theater, one by the San 
Carlo Opera Company, and the second by 
the Gallo English Opera Company, dur- 
ing the following week. 

Two Cleveland managers, Mrs. Hughes 
and Mrs. Sanders, are members of the 
National Concert Managers’ Association, 
the former, one of its directors. Both 
consider it to be an organization of 
great value. Local music houses are 
ready at all times to furnish assistance 
to clubs and concert managers. 

ALICE D. BRADLEY. 





CROWD AT VOLPE CONCERT 





John Powell and Cantor Woolff Soloists 
With Orchestra 


The second concert by Arnold Volpe and 
his orchestra took place at the Hippodrome 
on the afternoon of Nov. 2 before a large 
audience. The soloists were John Powell, 
pianist, and Cantor Bernard Woolff, tenor. 

3eginning with Goldmark’s ‘‘Sakuntala,’’ 
excellent pleyed, perhaps the best of the en- 
tirely orchestral offerings, Mr. Volpe’s men 
gave Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘Francesca da Rimi- 
ni,’’ Rimsky-Korsakoff ’s ‘‘Capriccio Espag- 
nole’’ and the ‘‘ Tannhauser’’ Overture. Mr. 
Powell played, Liszt’s ‘‘Hungarian Fan- 
tasie’’ and Cantor Woolff was heard in the 
‘*Pagliacci’’ aria and ‘‘E Lucevan le Stel- 
le’’ from ‘‘Tosea’’ giving as encore, ‘‘ Di 
Quella Pira’’ from ‘‘ Trovatore.’’ 

The program was a trifle lengthy. Mr. 
Powell played with brillianey and excellent 


tone. He was overwhelmed by the orchestra 
several times, especially in the final climax. 
After repeated recalls, he gave an encore. 


Contor Woolff was not at his best. His up- 
per tones sounded acid and he overdid the 
famous ‘‘Caruso Sob’’ but his intonation 
was invariably accurate and he negotiated 
the high C in his encore with perfect ease. 
In the Rimsky-Korsakoff number, the vio- 
lin solo was well given by Jacques Malkin 
who has only recently returned from ser- 
vice, 

_ The evident appreciation of the audience 
is a proof of the wisdom of those who are 
responsible for these concerts. J. A. &. 





Harold Flammer, Inc., Eastern Agents for 
Clayton F. Summy Co. 


The Clayton F. Summy Co. of Chicago, 
publishers of the Summy Edition, many ex- 
cellent songs, piano works, recitations, 
choruses, juvenile books, ete., have made ar- 
rangements whereby Harold Flammer, Ine., 
the New York publisher, will be their 
Eastern agents. The territory covered by 
the ageney covers all the New England 
states, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 


Delaware, Maryland, and the two Virginias. 
Mr. Tlammer has made extensive alterations 
to accommodate the stock. 





Maurice Freedman Gives Recital 
Ma rice Freedman, violinist, gave a reci- 
tal in Aeolian Hall Thursday evening of last 
week before a large and highly enthusiastic 
audience, He gave Wieniawski’s D Minor 


Cone: tto, Bach’s B Minor Sonata and some 
Pieces by Goldmark, Chopin and Sarasate. 
Mr. Freedman’s playing is not the sort that 
Harry Kauf- 
H.. FF. P. 


Tequires eritical discussion. 
man accompanied him well. 











Eleanor Spencer First American 
On Dutch Programs Since War 








Eleanor Spencer Amid Her Floral Tributes 


It was a success extraordinary that Elea- 
nor Spencer achieved on Aug. 27 at Sche- 
veningen, Holland ,when she was the so- 
loist at the Kurhaus concerts, playing the 
Schumann Concerto under the baton of 
Georg Schneevoigt. The concert was at- 





at Scheveningen, Holland, Last August 


tended by a capacity audience, which gave 
her a hearty welcome and numerous recalls 
at the close of her performance. Miss Spen- 


cer was the first American artist to be en- 
gaged in Holland since the armistice. 
Miss Spencer returned on Oct. 20. 


MISS HOBERG’S RECITAL 


Harpist Assisted by Estelle Leask, 
Anne Robertson and Horsfall 


An interesting invitation recital with 
Margaret Hoberg, harpist, assisted by Es- 
telle Leask, soprano; Anne Robertson, vio- 
linist, and Harry Horsfall, pianist, was 
given in the New York studios of Eliz- 
abeth Kelso Patterson on the evening of 
Oct. 29. 

An outstanding feature of the program 
was the Adagio from the B Minor Harp 
Concerto by Miss Hoberg, who played it 
so charmingly with Mr. Horsfall at the 
piano that it was re-demanded. Other 
harp offerings which pleased included 
works of Hasselmann, Lemaire and several 
additional compositions and ‘‘ Log Cabin’’ 
sketches of Miss Hoberg. Miss Leask, a 
talented pupil of Miss Patterson, sang de- 
lightfully Koechlin’s ‘‘Si Tu Le Veux’’ 
and old Irish Ballads. Miss Robertson, who 
is spending the winter at the Patterson 
home, revcaled her gifts as an accom- 
plished violinist in works of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Cui and Kreisler. She is a pupil of 
Louis Svecenski and Mr. Horsfall shared 
equal praise, through his interpretation 
of piano numbers by Christensen, Schu- 
mann and Derfla. There was a large au- 
dience in attendance. M. B. 8. 








Vladimir Dubinsky Announces ‘Series of 
Musicales 


Vladimir Dubinsky, the ’cellist, has ar- 
ranged a series of three musicals to be given 
at Chalif’s Auditorium, Nov. 23, Dec. 14 
and Jan. 10. In the first program Mr. Di- 
binsky wil have thet assistance of Mana- 
Zucea, the composer-pianist, and Helen Stor- 
er, soprano. Sada Cowan, pianist, and Estel- 
le Bloomfield-Adler, mezzo-soprano, will be 
the assisting artists at the second program, 
while Herman Epstein, pianist, and Bernard 
Steinberg, baritone, will appear with him 
at the third date. A manuscript perform- 
ance of a trio for piano, violin and ’cello 
by Miss Zucca will be given on the first 
date as well as a Novelette for ’cello, by 
the same composer. 





Gladys Axman Sings at Benefit Concert 


Gladys Axman, soprano, who makes her 
début with the Metropolitan Opera Company 
this season, was heard at the concert given 
for the United Federation of Jewish Chari- 
ties on Thursday evening, Oct. 30 in New 
York and scored a distinct success. Among 
her numbers were Gantvoort’s Negro spiri- 
tual, ‘*‘Golden Crown,’’ and two songs by 
Frederick W. Vanderpool, ‘‘The Heart 
Call’’ and ‘‘ Values,’’ which she sang finely. 
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THE WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
































CESARE STURANI 


Assistant and Operatic Coach 


Assisting Teacher 
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WILLIAM THORNER 


For Information Apply To 


MR. THORNER’S SECRETARY, 209 WEST 79th ST., NEW YORK Tel. Schuyler 6780 
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The TRUTH of NATURAL VOICE PRODUCTION 


True Art cannot exist, unless it rests upon the pedestal of Science 





ART 


is the Flower 


SCIENCE 


the Roots and Stems 
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ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT 


Exponent-Instructor of Miller Vocal Art-Science 
1600 Individual Voices Trained in Eight Years 







CHARLES A. BAKER, Interpretation 


STUDIOS : 
817-818 CARNEGIE HALL 





Nina Melville 
Anne Tindale 


Henriette Gillette ' 


: Assistants 
Eleanor Waite 


Accompanists 





NEW YORK 





Phone 1350 Circle Audititions by Appointment Only 
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| | PERCY GRAIN NCER | 


: PIANIST - COMPOSER 


Among his appear- 
ances as soloist 
with orchestra this 
season are: 


New York 
Philharmonic 
Nov. 16 








New York 


Symphony 
Nov. 29 





Chicago Symphony 
Dec. 26 and 27 





New York 
Philharmonic 
Jan. 29 and 30 





Minneapolis 


Symphony 
Feb. 29 and 30 





Mr. Grainger gives 
his New York Re- 
cital at Aeolian 
Hall on Jan. 3rd. 











* Photo by Frederick E. Morse, Sol Young Studio 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc. 


Aeolian Hall, New York il 
Columbia Records—Duo-Art Rolls 





Steinway Piano 
| 


VOICE 


Teacher of International Artists 


Many Notable Successes of the 
Past Season Were Achieved by 
Yeatman Griffith Artists 


Studios: 318 West 82nd Street 
New York 


Telephone 8537 Schuyler 


Assistant Teachers 


Miss Euphemia Blunt Mr. Harry Colin Thorpe 
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~ MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 
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Soloist 
Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, 
Walter Henry Roth- 
well, Conductor 


November 2nd 





Western Tour 
b ] 


October 1919 
appearing in 

Denver, Cal. 
Salt Lake City 
Boulder, Col. 
Pueblo 
Grand Junction, Col. 
Roswell, N. M. 
El Paso, Tex. 

and other cities 

















Available for 
Recitals and 
Festivals 
Spring, 1920 
after the close of 
Metropolitan 
Opera Season 
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Aeolian Hall, New York 
Edison Records 
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|ROSA RAISA 


Leading Dramatic Soprano of 
the Chicago Opera. Association 




















. ’ (c) Mishkin 


ost Glorious Voice of the Age 


In Her Incomparable Presentation of “NORMA.” She will Create in America the Role 
of “ BASILIOLA ” in Montemezzi’s Opera ‘‘ La Nave,”’ D’Annunzio’s Libretto, 
having studied the Role with the Composer. 











Available for Concerts- Recitals, Spring 1920 





Exclusive Management: Jules Daiber - Aeolian Hall - New York 
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Baltimore’s Famous Civic Music Forces 


Aim To Stage Great 


Municipal Festival 








_—— 


Chorus of 600 Will Be Formed 
for Promised Event—Will 
Encourage Use of American 
Compositions—Workers of 
Music Credits in Public 
Schools Win Victory—May 
Ask Public To Give $1,000,- 
000 for Annex To Peabody 
— Record Enrolment at 
Schools—Famous Artists To 
Appear 


ALTIMORE, Nov. 1.—The forecast 
of musical events for the season 

po its to progress in every phase of ac- 
tiv .y, and this interest is apparent de- 
spite the fact that unavoidable increase 
in the cost of music seems evident. The 
assurance of continued support to be 
given to our municipal musical organiza- 
tions is of primary import, and this evi- 
dence of progress along with the full 
schedules outlined by visiting orchestras, 


art sts, and other forms of musical en- 
terlainment, and the educational advan- 
tages presented through the activities at 
tne Peabody Conservatory of Music will 
tent to make the season productive of 
cultural delevopment. 

Baltimore has earned the reputation 
of being vitally alert in the advancement 
. of municipal music. ‘The history of this 
growth has been duly chronicled during 
the past, the city having right to claim 
initial interest in community singing 
and being among the few American cities 
to guide the career of a municipally fos- 
tered symphony orchestra. This distinc- 
tive aid given to musical growth had its 
sponsorship through the efforts and ideals 
of the former Mayor, James H. Preston, 
whose successor, Mayor William F. 
broening is making a complete study of 
the advantages of civic music, and will 
doubtless advance plans which will keep 
Baltimore in a place of prominence for 
its musical energies. 

The series of Sunday afternoon con- 
certs at the Lyric, given by the Balti- 
more Symphony, our municipal organ- 
ization, has become endeared to the gen- 
eral public. The crowds that secure their 
tickets during the week, as there is no 
Sunday sale, represent all walks of life, 
but the appreciation bestowed upon the 
efforts of the musicians and their con- 
ductor Gustav Strube is genuine; indeed. 

Manager Frederick R. Huber has ar- 
raiged the following Sunday afternoon 
dates at the Lyric this season, when the 
Baltimore Symphony, assisted by emin- 
ent soloists will appear: Oct. 19, Nov. 
oi Dec. 28, Jan. 18, Feb. 22, and March 

3esides the plans for the Baltimore 
Symphony, Frederick R. Huber, who 
holds the post, a rather unique office, as 
Municipal Director of Music announces 
that the open air season, just closed, 
given by the Park Band, Edward Cupere, 
leader, and the Municipal Band, John 
Itzel, director, were unusually successful 
and gave many music lovers real enjoy- 
ment through the community “sings” 
which were features of the program. 


Working for Festivals 


This brings to point the plans which 
are under consideration to form a large 
chorus, about 600 singers, as a Municipal 
Chorus, this organization Mr. Huber 
hopes to have definitely formed in the 
near future. Its purpose is to supply ar- 
tistic programs and it is hoped that 
from this effort there may eventually 
arise a music festival which will lay 
Stress upon furthering native composi- 
tions. More complete announcement of 
these plans will be forthcoming. 

he community interest in music is 
making real strides locally, a substantial 
Proof being the action of the local 
School Board in granting the pupils of 
the secondary and the high schools cred- 
Its for the subject of music as a major 
Study. Through the energies of the 
School Commissioners, the Supervisor of 
Music, John Denues, Harold Randolph, 
director of the Peabody Conservatory of 
usic, May Garettson Evans, Elizabeth 
Coulson, Alfred R. Willard, Franz C. 
Bornschein and others, a system of grad- 
ing and the matriculation requirements 
ave been arranged. 





















































LEADERS OF THE BALTIMORE MOVEMENT FOR MORE AND BETTER MUSIC 
No. 1—Henri Weinreich, director, European Conservatory of Music, seated at piano, with William Chenewith, tenor, and Maurice 
Kramer, violin, new assistant teachers; No. 2—Harold Randolph, director (left) Peabody Conservatory of Music; (right) 
Frederick R. Huber, manager Baltimore Symphony Orchestra and director of Municipal Music; No. 3—Gustav Strube, di- 


rector, Baltimore Symphony Orchestra; No. 4—William F. Broening, M 


of the City’s Musical Enterprise. 


It is encouraging to note that a large 
number of school pupils will avail them- 
selves of this educational opportunity. 
Recognition will be given for study with 
private teachers or for the courses at 
musical institutions. A strong coopera-. 
tioa between the Supervisor of Music and 
outside musicians and teachers will en- 
hance the effectiveness of the new move- 
ment. 

The usefulness of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, apart from its cul- 
tural influence upon ‘the community, 
seems to have taken on greater educa- 
tional proportions if the increased en- 





ANALYZING BALTIMORE MUS.- 
ICALLY 


Municipal Symphony 

Municipal Support for Many Con- 
certs 

Enterprising Managers 

Music Credits in Public Schools 

Peabody Conservatory 

Many Noted Teachers 

Artist Courses 

Active Musical Organizations 











rolment and the additions to the faculty 


are taken as an indication of civic musi- 


cal activity. A summary of last seas- 
on’s enrolment shows 1990 pupils under 
the instruction of 76 teachers, 771 pupils 
having taken part in Students’ Concerts 
at the Peabody, besides about 500 mem- 
bers of Ensemble Classes. These figures 
will be greatly outnumbered by the pres- 
ent enrolment, as has been estimated by 
Director Harold R. Randolph. Although 
the tuition fees have advanced, this does 
not seem to be a barrier for those who 
are eager for musical instruction. 

To meet this demand there have been 
a number of additions to the faculty, in- 
cluding Horatio Connell, voice, Gerard 
Duberta, voice, Frank Gittelson, violin, 
Franz C. Bornschein, violin and students’ 
orchestras, Austin Conradi and Elizabeth 
Coulson, piano, and Max Landow who has 
been reinstated to the piano department. 


(Photo by Bachrach) : 


Besides these, three new teachers of har- 
mony have been added, Robert L. Paul, 
Virginia Blackhead and Katherine Lucke, 
who had been active at the Preparatory 
Department before their advancement to 
the faculty. The director is arranging the 
regular Friday afternoon series of twen- 
ty artist recitals, these concerts being the 
paramount feature of the local musical 
season, the full announcement of dates 
and artists will follow. 

Director Randolph, and May Garret- 
son Evans, superintendent of the pre- 
paratory department of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, feel assured that the 
record breaking attendance this season 
marks an unusual interest in musical en- 
deavor. In order to fully meet this in- 
flux of new students, plans are being 
considered by the Trustees of the Pea- 
body Institute to build an annex on the 
available space near the main building. 
These plans are still to be approved and 
if adopted will require an outlay of 
$1,000,000 for construction. This amount 
may be collected through public appeal, 
if the trustees vote to ask outside aid. 

There will be a special series of piano 
recitals by Olga Samaroff, at which Mr. 
Randolph will give prefatory lectures 
based upon the programs which are to 
include all the Beethoven sonatas. The 
Students’ Orchestras under Gustav 
Strube, and Franz Bornschein, the Opera 
Classes, under Barron Berthald, will give 
performances throughout the season, be- 
sides this numerous students’ recitals and 
other events will produce an atmosphere 
at the Peabody from which the public 
cannot help but attain benefit. 

The European Conservatory of Music, 
founded in 1900 by John Adam Hugo 
(whose opera “The Temple Dancer” was 
given Metropolitan performances last 
season) enters its twentieth year with 
a full enrolment. William Chenoweth, 
tenor, and Maurice Kramer, violin, have 
been added to the faculty as assistant 
teachers. Other members of the faculty 
are: Henri Weinreich, director, instruc- 
tor of piano, Julius Zech, senior violin 
teacher, Joseph Imbrogulio, violin, and 
Edgar T. Paul, voice and harmony. Con- 


certs have been planned which will fea-.: 


ayor of Baltimore and an enthusiastic supporter 


ture the director, Henri Weinreich, piano, 
William Chenoweth, tenor and Maurice 
Kramer, violin. Works of J. Adam Hugo, 
the American composer, both vocal and 
instrumental will be heard. The first of 
this series is planned for Jan. 12, for 
the Talmud Torah, Ladies’ Auxiliary. 
Recitals will be given by the advanced 
normal course students, Edith Ashman, 
Ethel Suman, Nellie Eisinger, and Paul 
Riebel. Rose Teichman, a candidate for 
Certificate will give a recital, and Maur- 
ice Kramer, the assistant teacher will 
also give a special recital. The regular 
students’ recitals will be given through- 
out the season beginning Sept. 22. 

At this writing no report can be made 
of the plans of the Baltimore Oratorio 
Society, Josef Pache, conductor. This 
choral body has long been active in the 
musical life of the city. Its indefinite 
status last season leads one to hope that 

(Continued on page 90) 
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a more substantial career may be in 
store for the future. 

The musical horizon also does not show 
any forecast of the work of the Wom- 
en’s Philharmonic Chorus, another es- 
tablished organization which waived ac- 
tivity during last season. Let us hope 
that Baltimoreans will rejuvenate these 
two choral associations which have meant 
so much to musical life in the past. 


Kinsey Announces Dates 


The schedule of visiting orchestras 
and other features as given out by Man- 
ager Kinsey of the Lyric shows that 
there will be an abundance of musical 
attractions including symphony concerts, 
opera and individual artists. The inimi- 
table Sousa ushered in the season with a 
rousing concert Sept. 23. Other artists 
included are Elman, Oct. 14, Heifetz came 
later; Mme. Farrar appeared on Oct. 
31. 


The dates of the various visiting sym- 
phony organizations are: Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Nov. 17, Dec. 8, Jan. 12, Feb. 
16, and Mar 15, with Margaret Matzen- 
auer, Alfred Cortot, Pablo Cassals, Olga 
Samaroff, Harold Bauer, and Ossip Gab- 
rilowitch as soloists; New York Sym- 
phony. Orchestra, Oct. 29, Nov. 26, Dec. 
17, Jan. 21, and Feb. 25 with Mabel Gar- 
rison, Fritz Kreisler, Percy Grainger, 
Reinald Werrenrath and Mischa Levitzki 
as soloists; Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Nov. 5, Dec. 3, Jan. 7, Feb. 4, and Mar. 
16, with soloist to be announced. 

The dates of the Baltimore Symphony 
have been mentioned earlier in this, fore- 
cast. Mr. Kinsey also stated that in all 
probability there would be a short seas- 
on of opera, negotiations for which were 
not definitely made at this writing. 

The series of afternoon musicales at 
Ford’s Theater, as in past seasons, will 
include the ever-welecome Schumann- 
Heink as an assured booking, with other 
prominent artists to be secured. There 


will be a spring season of opera in Eng- 
lish given by the Aborn companies at 
this house. The attraction during the 
week of Sept. 29 was the new operetta 
“Apple Blossoms,” by Kreisler and Jac- 
cobi, the interest in this production cen- 
tering itself largely in the star—John 
Charles Thomas, whose musical career 
received its impetus at the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music. Mr. Thomas is a 
Baltimorean and has earned distinction 
in the realm of light opera. 

Among the musical events of the seas- 
on which point to general public inter- 
est are the plans of the Johns Hopkins 
University Orchestra, Charles H. Bochau, 
conductor the personnel of which includes 
University professors, doctors and stu- 
dents. The Hopkins Orchestra will pres- 
ent programs of very fine musical en- 
deavor. Another community orchestra 
which is gaining recognition for its up- 
lifting efforts, though given by semi- 
professionals, is the Haydn Orchestra, 
Charles Plumacher, leader. Concerts, 


free to the public, and of a popular ap- 
peal are contemplated. 


The unusual feature of the season, 
from the managerial standpoint, is the 
scheduled appearance of John McCor-. 
mack, in a recital Nov. 6, at the Fifth 
Regiment Armory. Mr. McCormack will 
be the first single artist to give a recital 
in this large auditorium, and no doubt 
will draw a full attendance even in this 
big space. The recital is under the man- 
agement of Howard E. Potter, treasurer 
of the National Concert Managers’ Asso- 
ciation of America. Mr. Potter will 
probably book Mme. Tetrazzini, Caruso, 
and Alexander Bonci at the Fifth Regi- 
ment Armory this season. 

Besides these scheduled events there 
will occur numerous choral concerts, ar- 
tists recitals and other means of musica! 
entertainment which will add interest to 
what promises to be an unusually active 
season. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN. 





SAN FRANCISCANS 
TO HOLD CONFERENCE 


Musicians Feel Their Help Is 
Needed in Development of 


Municipal Music 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Oct. 26.—The 
musicians of San Francisco have decided to 
take a hand in the musical affairs of the 
city and have sent a letter to the various 
clubs, through a committee appointed at the 
last meeting of the Musicians’ Club. The 
committee consists of Robert J. Tolmi, Sig- 


mund Beel, Joseph George Jacobson, Julian 
R. Waybur and Redfern Mason. The latter 
points out that it is of the utmost import- 
ance that the civic authorities should be 
well guided in musical matters and that 
music should be kept out of politics. The 
Musicians’ Club expects to call a conference 
on the subject. 

Among the organizations which have been 
asked to co-operate in the movement are the 
Pacific Musical Society, The San Francisco 
Musical Club, California Club, Musicians’ 
Union, Sorosis Club, Coroan Club, Channing 
Auxiliary, Forum Club, Philomath Club, To 
Kalon Club, Laurel Hill Century Club. 

The second faculty concert of the Institute 
of Music was given at Sorosis Hall on Fri- 
day evening. The program opened with a 
group of three piano numbers, splendidly 
played by Harry E. Van Dyke. John Whit- 
comb Nash, basso, sang an ambitious group 
of songs by Lully, Bach and Tchaikovsky. 
The closing number of the program was a 
composition by George Edwards, given for 
the first time in San Francisco. ‘‘A Dream 
of Wild Bees’’ is a beautiful poem, to 
which Mr. Edwards has given a splendid 
musical setting. 

The Friday and Sunday afternoon sym- 
phony concert were received with the usual 
enthusiasm. Mr. Hartz presented Franck’s 
Symphony in D Minor, which was played 
finely. Busoni’s Symphonic Suite, Op 25, 
was another enjoyable number. The overture 
to ‘*‘The Magic Flute’’ concluded the pro- 
gram. 

Selby C. Oppenheimer presented his first 
attraction of the season on Sunday after- 
noon, when Lambert Murphy and Merle Al- 
cock appeared before a crowded house. Each 
artist appeared in two groups of songs, most 
of them delightfully sung in English. 
Charles A. Baker at the piano gave valuable 
assistance. 

At the Pacific Musie Society on Thursday 
evening, Mme. Leda Carnahan, dramatic so- 
prano, gave the vocal numbers. Elias Hecht 
of the Chamber Music Society gave several 
flute solos. Peter Brescia, violinist, with Mrs. 
Peter Morack, gave delightful interpretation 
of compositions by Florence K. Woehlke, a 
member of the club. Beatrice Meltzer, pian- 
ist, gave an interesting group, while Mrs. E. 
E. Young was the efficient accompanist. 

A musicale was given on the afternoon of 
Oct. 22, for the purpose of raising funds 
to clear the indebtedness of the Columbia 
Park Boys’ Band. The program was contrib- 
uted by Marie Partridge Price, soprano; 
Hother Wismer, violinist; Antione de Vally, 
tenor, and Uda Waldrop, pianist. 

The Columbia Concert Company, with 
Asosto Serantoni as director, gave a pro- 
gram Wednesday at San Rafael. Those par- 
ticipating were Claire Harrington, soprano; 
Marion Ramon Wilson, contralto, and James 
Driscoll, baritone. 





Father Edgar Boyle, tenor; Uda Waldrop, 
pianist, and Rudy Sieger, violinist, gave a 
splendid concert at the St. Francis Hotel 
ballroom on Sunday afternoon, for the or- 
gan fund of St. Anselm’s Church. 


The Filipino student body of the Uni- 
versity of California has grown so as to 
make their quarters inadequate. A musical 
program was given on Saturday to raise 
funds to build a home for them. 

The Stanford University Glee Club has 
been reorganized with seventy-five members 
and is planning a concert tour in the near 
future. E. M. B.° 





Washington Philharmonic Orchestra Gives 
Third Concert 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 28.—The 
third concert of the Washington Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Heinrich Hammer conduct- 
ing, further demonstrated the possibility of 
the capital of the nation having an orches- 
tra of its own, as a permanent organization. 
Mr. Hammer has an organization which is 
worthy of patronage both for local pride and 
musicianship. The officers of the orchestra 
are as follows: Henry Sokolove, concert 
master; George A. Crough, treasurer; M. F. 
Cline, manager, and S. Feldman. W. H. 






NEW SONGS 
the Pale’’ 


“Longing,” ‘Fate,’ 


Three Inscriptions From Three Noted Singers: 


To Signor A. Buzzi- 
Peccia: With love and 
eternal gratitude to the 
only Maestro in the world 
from his pupil. 
SOPHIE BRASLAU. 


to the Operatic and Concert Stage 


Studios: 








MAAZEL PROVES HIS 
TALENT IN RECITAL 


Young Pianist Makes Fine 
Showing in Difficult 
Program 


There was especial interest in the amaz- 
ing Chopin group, which Marvin Maazel set 


himself the task of playing at his recital at 
Aeolian Hall on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 2. 
This gifted young man gave us first the 
famous Berceuse and then the ‘‘ Black Key’’ 


study, followed by Godowsky’s arrangement 
of it for the left hand, then the ‘‘ Butter- 
fly’’ in its original and Godowskyan mani- 
festations, and, piling Pelion upon Ossa, 
Godowsky’s ‘‘Badinage,’’ which in reality 
is the famous pianist’s combination of these 
two studies, Op. 10, No. 5, and Op. 25, No. 
9. After all this came the A Flat Valse, 
Op. 64, No. 3. 

Mr. Maazel accomplished his purpose. In 
fact, he had to repeat the ‘‘ Butterfly’’ study 
before he got to the ‘‘Badinage.’’ And 
the latter he played best of all, diécult as 





nm 


“Fair Dreams” (Boston Music Co.), “Forget the Night,” “The Song of Hayez 
(Oliver Ditson Co.), ‘“‘Messagero Amoroso (waltz song after Chopin), 
“Fly Song” (G. Schirmer) 


ou oO 


To Signor Buzzi-Peccia, 
the Maestro whose real 
technical and _ artistic 
training makes possible a 


pupil’s success. His de- 


voted pupil. 


CECIL ARDEN. 


Appointment by Letter Only 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Vocal Training from Beginning 
33 West 67th Street, New York 








Composer 





it is. He has qualities that will make him 
a pianist of the first rank. His personality 
is delightful, simple and unaffected in the 
extreme. Greater self-assertion will come, we 
feel sure, both in his playing and in stage 
deportment. 

Mr. Maazel opened the program with Bra- 
hms’s G Minor Rhapsody, followed by his 
Ballade, Op. 10, No. 1, this played exqui- 
sitely. Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 26, he de- 
livered with taste and along traditional lines 
the variations played in a clean and pure 
manner. In a final group he included two 
American pieces Rubin Goldmark’s charm- 
ing ‘‘The Meadow Lark’’ from his ‘‘Prai- 
rie Idylls’’ and A. Walter Kramer’s ‘‘A 
Fragment—When the Sun’s Down,’’ Liszt’s 
D Flat Etude and the Toccata from Saint 
Saéns’s Fifth Concerto. At the close of 
the recital came the encores, the Tausig 
transcription of Schubert’s famous Military 
March, the B Flat Minor Chopin Scherzo and 
Rubinstein’s Staccato Etude. And the last 
named was the best playing Mr. Maazel did 
during the afternoon. He met all its diffi- 
culties with ease. 

Balanced and a sense of proportion, both 
of which come with more years than he has 
lived, will make him a player of conspicuous 
worth. He is already one of the ablest of 
the younger players of our day. A. W. K. 


A. Buzzi-Peccia 


Vocal Master : 


To my dearest Maestro, 
Signor Buzzi-Peccia, with 
affectionate thoughts! 


ALMA GLUCK. 
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Season Will Bring Deluge of Music to New Haven 











Glee Clubs and Orchestras 
Doubling Their Mem- 
bership—David Stanley 
Smith Succeeds Parker 
As Conductor of New 
Haven Symphony—Will 
Introduce Many Novel- 
ties — Steinert Series 
Will Bring Notables— 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Nov. 1.—All 
indications are that the staid old 
City of Elms will be deluged with mu- 
sical attractions that will more than 
whet the appetites of its music-lovers. 
That this city has proved its apprecia- 
tion of the best in music has been con- 
spicuously demonstrated in the support 
that the concert managers have received 


from the populace during the past years. 
Kach season the series presented, with- 
out exception, have resulted in re-en- 
gagements for the artists and organiza- 
tions who have appeared in concerts and 
recitals. Financially, as well as artist- 
ically, the success attained was due sole- 
ly to the good judgment used in the pre- 
sentation of world-renowned artists, com- 
bined with the moderate prices that pre- 
vailed in the admission to these events. 
A large part was played by the city, in 
the role of producer of band concerts, in 
the various parks, during the summer 
months. ‘I'he money for tnese concerts is 
subscribed each year mainly by public- 
spirited individuais, prominent citizens, 
who give liberally and often. 

Wiiliam E. Brown, supervisor of mu- 
sic in the local public schools, is encour- 
aging the study of music as one of most 
importance. In the high schools Mr. 
Brown has already made elaborate prep- 
arations in the formation of the glee 
clubs and orchestras. Both these organi- 
zations are heard in concerts during the 
year. This season, however, Mr. Brown 
states that the material to draw from 
is far greater than in previous years, 
but quailty far exceeds quantity in his 
estimation. Members of the giee club 
are trequentiy called upon to aid the 
local choruses when they are heard in 
concerts with the New Haven Symphony 
Urcnes*:2 in the presentation of ora- 
torios. 

‘ne Ya.e Clee Club, coached by Frank 
Goodale, is an organization of Yale men, 
excellently 1:..ned in singing, who give 
several conc.... during tne season. ‘Lhe 
annual Christmas trip of the Yale Glee 
Club comprises concerts in Southern and 
Western states. Several concerts are 
given in New Haven during the college 
yeyar. A number that is always sung at 
the Glee Club concerts is “Mother of 
Men,” words by Brian Hooker, and mu- 
Sic by Seth Bingham, the latter instruc- 
tor of organ in the Yale School of Music. 


Symphony Orchestra Changes 


The New Haven Symphony Orchestra 
Wl give three concerts 1n tne afternoons, 
tne urst peang in yanuary, and tne otner 
two Iuu0Wsny at SiX Week's intervals. 
ine conauctwur this season will pe Vavid 
Staniey pmutn, wno succeeds Vr. Horatio 
W. rarxer, wno has revired aiter having 
heid tne position 1or many years. ‘Lhere 
are many vacancies to pe muied in the 
orchestra’s personnel. ‘The string section 
aS well aS tne. brasses will be strength- 
ened by mempers from the various sym- 
Phony orchestras in New York. It is ex- 
pected that with only three concerts dur- 
Ing the year the orcnestra will have more 
time for the preparation of its various 
programs. Many novelties are to be in- 
troauced by Conductor Smith, but at this 
Writing the names are not available. The 
patrons of the concerts will no doubt 
hear several of Mr. Smith’s newest 
works for orchestra. 

Leo Troostwyk for several years in- 
Structor in ’cello-playing at Yale, and 
formerly first ’cellist of the local sym- 
phony orchestra, has gone to Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mr. Troostwyk has been appointed 
one of the ’cellists in the Cleveland Sym- 
Phony Orchestra. It is interesting to 
Mention the fact that the present con- 
ductor of the Cleveland Orchestra lived 
and studied the violin in New Haven for 
Many years. His instructor at that time 
Was Prof. Isadore Troostwyk of the Yale 
School of Music, father of Mr. Leo 


troostwky, now of the Cleveland orches- 
ra, 
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HOLDING LEADING PLACES IN NEW HAVEN’S MUSIC-WORLD 


No. 1—Woolsey Hall (Yale University) Where Are Given the New Haven Symphony 
Concerts and the Steinert Series of Recitals. No. 2—Professor Harry B. Jepson, 


Whose Recitals Are Popular New Haven Musical Events. 


No. 3—Rudolph 


Steinert, Whose Concert Series This Year Will Be the Best He Has Yet Offered. 
No. 4—Professor Isadore Troostwyk, Founder and Conductor of the New Haven 
String Orchestra, and Concertmaster of the New Haven Symphony Orchestra. 
No. 5—-Max Dessauer, Conductor of the Municipal Band Concerts and the Haru- 


gari Singing Society. 


Concert and Recital Series 


A series of five organ recitals will be 
given in Woolsey Hall by Prof. Harry B. 
Jepson on Monday evenings as follows: 
The Steinert series will be:—Oct. 28, the 
Metropolitan Quartet; Nov. 5, New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, with Percy 
Grainger soloist; Dec. 5, Fritz Kreisler; 





IMPORTANT FACTORS IN NEW 
HAVEN’S MUSICAL LIFE 


25 Organists 

Sprague Memorial Concerts 
Steinert Concerts 

One String Orchestra 

Six Bands 

One Symphony Orchestra 
Choral Art Society 
Women’s Music Clubs 

265 Teachers of Music 

100 Community Choruses 
Yale Glee Club 

High School Chorus and Glee Club 
Eight Choral Societies 
Two Concert Managers 











Feb. 24, Sergei Rachmaninoff. Additional 
concerts anounced are those to be given 
by Jascha Heifetz, violinist, Nov. 20, and 
John McCormack, April 22. All the con- 
certs will be given in Woolsey Hall. 


Yale School of Music 


Walter Ruel Cowles, for several years 
a member of the Yale School of Music, 
has resigned. Mr. Cowles is the organist 
and choirmaster of St. Paul’s Church. 
He was graduated from Yale in 1906 
and the following year received the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Music and. also 
awarded the Steinert prize in composi- 
tion. Other changes in the faculty of the 
Yale School of Music have ben an- 
nounced. Ellsworth Grumman, a young 
pianist, will become an instructor of pia- 
no and secretary of the faculty. Hape L. 
Baumgartner, who holds a degree of 
Bachelor of Music from Yale, and who 


‘was civic organist in Savannah, Ga., will 


be an instructor in organ playing and 
theory. Francis Rogers, who relinquished 
his position as instructor in singing, at 
the Yale School of Music in 1917 to en- 


gage in war work in France, will resume 
his work at Yale this fall. 


The Connecticut State Singing Society 
meeting in New Haven recently, decided 
to hold the annual prize singing contest 
between the singing societies of this 
state at Bridgeport in 1920. The last 
prize singing contest of the Connecticut 
State Singing Society was held in New 
Britain in 1916. The contests were dis- 
continued during the period of the war. 


“Impressions,” a new orchestral suite 
by David Stanley Smith, will be played 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra dur- 
ing the season. Mr. Smith’s overture 
“Prince Hal,” is to be played by the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, and by the 
New Symphony, Bodansky conductor. 
“Prince Hal” has been recently played at 
the “Prom” concerts in London, being 
received most favorably. 


St. Ambrose Society 


An elaborate musical program is 
planned by the St. Ambrose Society for 
its meetings this year. At the home of 
Mrs. Joseph Derby, the president of the 
society, the first recital of the season 
will be given. The program will be com- 
posed entirely of duo numbers. A pub- 
lic concert, one of the most ambitious of 
any program yet given by the society. 
will be held in Nov. The time and place 
will be announced later. The program 
for the following months are as follows: 
December, Christmas program; Febru- 
ary, Old masters’; March, Spring; April. 
Modern. 

Mr. Walter Banks, organist of Grace 


Francis Rogers Returns 
To Yale—Municipal Mu- 
sic Will Be Varied in 
Scope — Enrollment in 
Music School of Univer- 
sitl Largest in Its His- 
tory — String Orches- 
tra’s Plans 


Church, has organized a chorus of 100 
voices. The first concert of the newly- 
formed society took place on the evening 
of Oct. 28. 


Whiting Lecture Recitals 


The usual number of interesting lec- 
ture recitals by Arthur Whiting will be 
given in the Sprague Memoria! Hall. 
ane dates for these nave not as yet been 
decided upon. A series of dates tor tnese 
have not as yet benu decided upon. A 
series of chamber concert is aiso con- 
templated during the season. ‘the hail 
as in former years, will be Sprague Me- 
morial. 


Elaborate Municipal Music Program 


For the Summer of 1920 an elaborate 
program of music is pianned by the city. 
‘the band concerts will be given on tne 
Green and in tne smalier parks as in 
previous years. ‘hose on the Green will 
be conducted by Max Dessauer, who has 
successfully conducted them for many 
years. A peramnent spacious platform. 
will eventually be built which may be 
used for civic entertainments, in place 
of the temporary objectionable affair 
which has served in the capacity of 
bandstand for several seasons. 

The enrollment in the Yale School of 
Music is said by officials there to be the 
largest in the history of the school. The 
material is highly gratifying for the in- 
structors judged by the number of stu- 
dents who have successfuly passed their 
entrance examinations. The students of 
the Yale School of Music will be heard 
during the season in informal recitals. 
omitted last year, and one with orchestra. 
known as the “annual.” The informal 
recitals are all given in Sprague Memo- 
rial Hall. The annual concert takes place 
in Woolsey Hall. Those competing for 
the organ prize are heard in Woolsey 
Hall on the large and wonderful New- 
bery organ, the third finest in the world. 
Many concerts and operatic performances 
by music students and amateur opera 
clubs will be given throughout the com- 
ing season, 


Strong Orchestra Plans 


Although no arrangements have been 
made by the management of the New 
Haven String Orchestra for the organiza- 
tion of its forces, it is very likely that 
reharsals will begin soon. Prof. Isadore 
Troostwyk, the conductor and founder 
of the orchestra, has not planned a 
concert this year. If the orchestra is 
formed again, it will probably give pub- 
lic rehearsals, in place of the annual 
Spring concert. The first concert by the 
Harugari Singing Society, Max Des- 
sauer, conductor, has scheduled for the 
latter part of October at the hall of the 
society in Allingtown. The De Feo Opera 
Company, ‘an excellent organization 
heard here for two weeks during the 
past Spring, assures opera-lovers of an- 
other treat in their intended return visit 
during the coming season. The Choral 
Art Society, David Stanley Smith, con- 
ductor, will give a concert as in previous 
years. The work to be sung has not been 
made known by the management. The 
date of the concert, together with other 
dates of coming events, will appear in 
a future issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. 

ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 





ANIS FULEIHAN’S DEBUT 





Young Syrian Pianist-Composer Appears 
in Aeolian Hall 


Anis Fuleihan, a young pianist, born on 
the island of Cyprus of Syrian parents, con- 
tributed his mite to the season’s tintinnabu- 
lations at Aeolian Hall, Wednesday after- 
noon of last week. He is a boy of evidently 
serious purpose, but his attainments are 
hardly of the kind to which this burdened 
community vouchsafes more than very 
transient attention. He played a program 
containing sonatas by Beethoven and Schu- 
mann, some Arabian pieces by himself and 
other matters by Debussy, Alberto Jonas and 


Liszt in a heavy-handed style, with many 
rhythmical aberrations and a general lack of 
musical instinct. Some features of his 
technique call for commendation. But his 
treatment of the principal works presented 
was hard and colorless in respect to tone, 
often distorted and quite deficient in emo- 
tional illumination. H. ¥F. P. 





PORTLAND, ORE.—Frances Schneider- 
jost, a talented violinist, assisted in the con- 
cert given for the benefit of Joseph Provin- 
sal, the blind pianist, which was held in Ca- 
thedral Hall on Oct. 23. Mr. Provinsal is 
giving a series of concerts throughout the 
United States, under the auspices of the 
Knights of Columbus. 
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QODE 


Returned From France 



















Now Booking Season 1919-20 








BLANCHE GOODE 


PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE PIANIST 
JOSEPH JOINER - - 437 FIFTH AVENUE KNABE PIANO USED 


-<GENTHE PHOTO. 











KATHRYN PLATT 


Only two or three living sopranos could have equalled her. GG | N N 
MARTHA . H. T. FINCK in-The New York Evening Post. , 


, VV 7 a 4 re “Has artistie gifts and graces which place her among the aristocratic 


| Sew.” 
SOPRANO 














H. E. KREHBIEL in The New York Tribune. - Violinist 


Season 


1919-20 





Concerts, Recitals, Musicales 


930 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 5472 W.. Bedford 











‘‘Certainly her distinction of style and . —_ 
unusual vocal resource cannot long remain MADAME 


unrecognized. Mo matter what she sings, RIDER- KELSEY 


the beauty is always there.’’ 
—WNew York Evening Mail, Feb. 3, 1919 “America’s Foremost Concert Soprano” 
STUDIO 220 MADISON AVE. 


Stieff Piano Used 


Direction 





D ; 
Address Secretary, MISS ROSE THORNER, er aren aaa ee EW YORE es A ) | 
West 54th St. bet. 7th Ave. & Broadway FREDERIC HOFFMAN 
Circle 2160 BARITONE 





Hotel Albemarle 


NEW YORK RECITAL 
| 


Waldorf-Astoria—December 29th, 1919 


Address: 355 State St., Albany, N. Y.- 
asoull 
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Tidal Wave of Music Sweeps Over Portland, Ore. 
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Fine Array of Talent 








Musical Managers and Clubs of “Rose City” Foresee Greatest Sea- 
son in History—Steers-Coman Agency, Pioneers in Manager- 
ial Field, Welcoming Worthy Competitors—Three-Months’ Old 
Western Musical Bureau Already Opens Canadian Branch— 
Will Feature Local Artists—Portland Grand Opera with Civic 
Talent Thrives—Ellison-White Bureau Open Third Season with 














ORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 1.—Daniel 
Boone was no less a pioneer in his 

day than is Lois Steers of the present 
generation. True, there were no Indian 
tepees left in Portland when Miss Steers 
blazed the way here for high class music, 
soon after the start of the present cen- 
tury, by the organization of the Steers 
Concert Agency, but there were primitive 
savages from a musical standpoint and 


much education was needed to bring the 
pubic to the support of the kind of 
music which now exists in the North- 
west. The Steers-Coman Concert Agen- 
cy, 2s it is now called, has indeed been 
a pioneer organization, blazing the trail 
but blazing it well, and paving the way 
for the present era of prosperity which 
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\VWHAT PORTLAND OFFERS TO 
THE MUSIC LOVERS 


Splendid Concert Series 

Apollo Club 

Orpheus Club 

MacDowell Club 

Columbia Singing Society 

Norwegian Singing Society 

Celeste Chorus, Washington High 
School 

Lincoln High School Glee Club 

Multnomah Athletic Glee Club 

Portland Symphony Orchestra 

Multnomah Athletic Club Orches- 
tra 

High School Orchestras 

Moving Picture and Theater Or- 
chestras 

Pipes Konrad Hutchinson Trio 

Christensen’s String Quartet 

Webber’s Juvenile Orchestra 











seems to have the stage in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

To Miss Steers, head of the concert 
agency and the sole Portland member 
of the board of directors of the National 
Concert Managers’ .Association, belongs 


the series of open air summer concerts 
in the monster Stadium at Tacoma, 
Wash., which she produced so successfully 
last summer, will be repeated next year. 
In this amphitheater, which seats 25,000 
persons and which has such magnificent 
acoustic properties that it has become 
famous over the entire West, were pre- 
sented seven notable artists last summer. 
Never did less than 7000 persons attend 
any of these concerts and at some of the 
productions it seemed that the amphi- 
theater, despite its enormous seating ca- 
pacity, would be taxed beyond its limit. 
So successful, in fact, were these con- 
certs that Miss Steers has been author- 
ized by the Tacoma business men to an- 
nounce that these concerts would be re- 
peated next summer on even a greater 
scale than during the past season. Miss 
Steers. says she expects the forthcoming 
season to be thé very best that Portland 
has enjoyed. The prosperity of the pub- 
lic heightened interest in musical affairs, 
and visits by notable artists are given by 
Miss Steers as her reasons for belief 
that the season of 1919-1920 will eclipse 
all others.:: ca..2%. 2 ~ 


Welcomes Good Competitors 


For many years the Steers-Coman 
agency has enjoyed a comparative mon- 
opoly in the concert field in Portland; 
in the last few years; however, other 
agencies havé appeared and these Miss 
Steers says she welcomes as, to quote 
her, “There is nothing as good as clean, 
healthy competition.” To the National 
Concert Managers’ Association full 
praise must be given for its work in 
smoothing out difficulties between rival 
agencies and for paving the way for good 
business competition in fields such as 
the Pacific Northwest where the call for 


‘artists is so great. 


Lambert’s New Branch 


Three months ago Lawrence A. Lam- 
bert organized in Portland the Western 
Musical Bureau. Today Mr. Lambert is 
able to announce the establishment of a 
branch agency at Winnipeg with M. J. 
Elliott as manager with offices in the 


board of trade building. Mr. Lambert 


also announced a notable array of artists 
whom he has secured for the Canadian 





Lincoln High School Glee Club, which aids in raising the school music of the city to 
a fine position in the Northwest. 


much of the credit for elevating the 
standards of the musical public here. The 
past season has been so successful that 
greater heights are to be attempted in 
the season forthcoming with greater 
hopes of success than ever before. 

Miss Steers announces the following 

artists as among the selections for her 
concerts: in her territory which covers 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
British Columbia and Utah: 
_ Alfred Cortot, the notable French pian- 
ist who has just finished a tour with the 
Parig Symphony Orchestra; Albert 
Spalding, violinist; Lazzari, 
GeorgesCopeland, pianist, with the Isa- 
dore Bacar dancers; Heifetz, violinist; 
Sophie Braslau, contralto; the Flonzaley 
String’ Quartet; Mme. Galli-Curci; Ru- 
dolph Ganz,.-pianist; Percy Grainger, 
Pianist. 

Miss, Steers is also able to. announce 


to MUSICAL AMERICA’S readers that_ 


contralto;- 


circuit, including Jascha Heifetz, violin- 
ist; Alice Neilson, soprano; Lambert 
Murphy, tenor; Sophie Braslau, contralto, 
and others. This is the bigest concert 
course ever operated in Western Canada 
and is. patronized and supported by the 
Musical Bureau of the Board of Trades. 

The Winnipeg concerts will be held in 
the municipal auditorium which has a 
seating capacity of 3500. From the Win- 
nipeg branch the Lambert agency will 
operate concerts in Regina, Saskatoon, 
Calgary and Edmonton with these same 
artists in these towns. 

Mr. Lambert, a member of the Na- 
tional Concert Managers’ Association was 
in attendance at the organization meet- 
ing at New York. He believes great re- 
sults will ensue from the association and 
believes it will be a great benefit to con- 
eert work throughout the country. Mr. 
Lambert was the organizer of the Elli- 
son-White Musical bureau at Portland 
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No. 1—Lois Steers of the Steers-Coman Musical Bureau Portland, Ore.; No. 2—Otto 
Wedemeyer, of Portland, Ore., President Oregon State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation (Photo by Bushnell); No. 3—Mrs. Donald Spencer, Business Manager of. 
the Portland Symphony Orchestra; No. 4—Mrs. Anton E. Giebisch, President 
Monday Musical Club; No. 5—Oliver O. Young, Manager Ellison-White Musical 
Bureau; No. 6—Carl Denton, director of Portland Symphony Orchestra ‘ 


and until several months ago was its 
general manager here. 

Announcement was made that the list 
of attractions offered by the Western 
Musical Bureau would include many of 
the artists already secured for the Can- 
adian circuit as well as the Galle Eng- 
lish Opera Company which will play a 
revival of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas 
including “The Mikado”, “Pirates of 
Penzance”, “Pinafore”, “Chimes of Nor- 
mandy”, etc. 


Will Feature Local Artists 


Mr. Lambert is also laying especial 


stress on giving direct promotion to Pa- 
cific Northwest artists whom he will give 
every opportunity for concert work, pro- 
viding they rank up to the high standards 
set by this organization. Among the local 
artists who will be featured by the 
bureau are Beatrice Barlow, pianist; 
Katherine Neal-Simmons, soprano; and 
the Pipes-Conrad-Hutchinson Trio. 

An especial effort will also be made by 
Mr. Lambert to further a series of Com- 
munity festivals in the forthcoming 
spring and summer, on a larger scale 
than was attempted last year. Open air 
concerts, choruses, and mass voice pro- 
ductions will be assisted by big soloists 
and orchestras. Mr. Lambert believes 
that in this way much may be done to- 
ward furthering the musical culture in 
the Northwest. : 

Mr. Lambert will also present Alice 
Neilson in the Western United States 
and in Western Canada. Another attrac- 
tion is the Ruth St. Denis company of 
nine dancers and trio of musicians, also 
to be heard in Western United States and 
in Western Canada; and the soloists who 
were so much enjoyed when they played 
here with the French Army Band. A. 


_Dubruille, violinist, and ‘George Truc, 


pianist will be heard in the same terri- 
tory. 

For the Winnipeg, Canada, Artists 
course, Mr. Lambert will present Jascha 
Heifetz and other artists. 


School and Club Music 


The Washington High School has a 
fine music department; George D. In- 
gram, instructor. The girls’ chorus holds 
rehearsals three times a week. The 
boys’ glee club rehearses twice a week, 
and the boys’ and girls’ chorus twice. 
Sight-reading is given one period every 
day. Instruction is also given in instru- 
mental music, and a band ensemble re- 
hearsals is given every Monday after 
school. The schedule includes music his- 
tory and appreciation, voice culture, fun- 
damental harmony, ear training and Ele- 
mentary Theory of Music. The other 
high schools of the city have similar 
courses with some slight variations. Wil- 
liam H. Boyer, supervisor of music of 


the public. schools: and_ his capable_assis- . 


tants have made the Portland schools 
musically the equal of any schools in 
this section of the United States. 


Portland’s Symphony 


People of Portland are deeply inter- 
ested in the development of the various 
musical clubs in the city, and since the 


community mass singing became popular 


the interest has grown. Probably the 
most conspicuous organization is the 
Portland Symphony Orchestra, of which 
Carl Denton is the conductor. This is 
an orchestra of about sixty pieces. Last 
season the splendid concerts given by 
this organization were well attended. 
This season Mr. Denton proposes to give 
six concerts and perhaps three extra 
ones. The organization is now on an 
excellent financial basis and prospects 
for a successful season seem assured. 
Mrs. Donald Spencer, business manager, 
has done wonders for the orchestra and 
to her intelligent and untiring efforts 
are attributed a great deal of its present 
success. Franck Eichenlaub, president 
of the orchestra, has exhibited fine exec- 
utive ability and discretion in dealing 
with the problems that have occasionally 
presented themselves, and is held in high 
esteem by all the members of the or- 
chestra. Other smaller orchestras are 
also doing good work. The Christen- 
sen String Quartet, composed of Victor 
Christensen, first violin, M. Christensen, 
viola, F. Konrad, ’cello, and J. F. N. Col- 
burn, second violin, gave a series of fine 
chamber music performances on Sunday 
afternoons last season. 

The Pipes-Hutchinson-Konrad Trio has 
a position in the music world of the Pa- 
cific Northwest, unequalled by any simi- 
lar group of musicians. Only music of 
the highest artistic merit is played by 
these artists. Susie Fennell-Pipes, the 
violinist, has just returned from Bar Har- 
bor, Me., where she spent the summer in 
rehearsal with Harold Bauer. This trio 
has been engaged by the MacDowell club 
for the season. 


Prominent Organizations 


Other organizations of prominence are 
the Monday Musical Club; the MacDowell 
Club; the Musicians’ Club; the Portland 
branch of the Organists Guild; the Port- 
land Oratorical Society; the Norwegian 
Singing Society, and the Portland branch 
of the Oregon State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation. All these organizations plan 
to give concerts during the season—some 
of them w'll give a number of concerts. 
While outside attractions are enjoyed, 
and visiting artists warmly welcomed, 
concerts given by “home talent” form no 
i~considerable part in the musical educa- 
tion of the people. 

The Apollo Club of male voices, W. H. 
Boyer, conductor, will begin its twelfth 

(Continued on page 95) 
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David Bispham, 


PIANIST - 


Washington Post, Washington, D. C. 


“George Roberts at the piano played excellent 


accompaniments for Maggie Teyte and Sor- 


rentino.” 
Evening Star, Washington, D. C. 
“Mr. George Roberts at the piano gave both 


singers excellent support.” 
Post Standard, Syracuse, N. Y 


“George Roberts, heard here for the first time 
with Florence Macbeth, proved himself an 


excellent accompunist.”’ 
Daily Tribune, Altoona, Pa. 
“Mr. George Roberts, 


of New York, appeared 


with Miss Carson and by his sympathetic 


and admirable accompaniment greatly 


as- 


sisted the success of an evening which left 


a final impression of finished artistry.” 
Daily Advocate, Stamford, Conn. 

“Assisting the singers 

young but most yifted pianist. 


was George Roberts, a 
Mr. Roberts 


accompanied with perfect skill and sympathy, 


and, 
respond with two encores. 
nique and marked interpretive gifts 


after his solo group was obliged to 
Excellent tech- 
were 


disclosed in numbers of Schubert-Liszt, Scott, 


Bowen and Moskowski.” *' 
Negaunee, Mich. (Herald) 

“Mr. George Roberts as 

panist was excellent. He 


soloist and accom- 
is a pianist of 


ability and gives an individual touch to his 


playing that is delightful. 
Liszt, 
enthusiastically received.’’ 


Phene Circle 1350 -t- 


FREDERICK H. 


HAYWOOD 


ORVILLE HARROLD, Metropolitan Opera 
MORTON ADKINS, Society of American 


BARBARA MAUREL, Concert 
Columbia Graphophone Artist 


Universal Song 


A Voice Culture Course for class 


Dudley Buck, Reed Miller, 


ndall, St. Louis, Mo.; and many other. 


The Haywood Institute of Universal Song 


810 Carnegie Hall 











































Person 








KEITHE WARD 


Scenes from Opera in Costume 









H. W. D. TOOLEY 
Tenor 





Soprano 










al Address— 


TOOLEY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Mt. Carmel, Illinois 












His Beethoven, 
Scott and MacDowell numbers were 





ADDRESS:—Studio 611 Carnegie Hall 


- 


instruction. 
Choral Societies, Community Centers, Music Schools and Private Studios. 
Frank Croxton, and the following School 
Music Supervisors: Charles H. Miller, Rochester, N. Y.; Robert Bartholomew, Lockport, 
N. Y.; Arthur J. Abbott, Buffalo, N. Y.; John T. Watkins, Scranton, Pa.; Glenn M. 
Address 





“THE HEART OF HOME” 


& BETTER GRADE SONGS 


GEORGE ROBERTS 
ACCOMPANIST 


During 1918-1919 Tours, Concerts, Recitals, with Florence Macbeth, Chicago 
Grand Opera; Maggie Teyte; May Marshall Cobb; Mme. Bowen-Fultoni; Mary Carson, 
Milan (Italy) Century and Boston Grand Opera; Borghild Braastad; Virginia Rea 
(Society of American Singers); Ruth Pearcy; Sudwarth Frazier; Felice de Gregorio; 
Umberto Sorrentino; John Finnegan; Elias Breeskin. 


PRESS COMMENTS 





Ishpeming, Mich. (Record) 
“The accompaniments of George Roberts did 
much to enhance the excellence of the pro- 
gram and he won fine success with is solos. 
Mr. Roberts has poise and certainty, fine 
style and tone. The Liszt, Rubenstein and 
MacDowell numbers proved most popular 
with the audience and the young artist gave 

a Brahms Gavotte as an extra.”’ 

Marquette, Mich. (Mr. Geo. Tucker 
Journal) 

“Mr. Roberts, the associate artist, met every 
expectation excited by earlier press notices. 
He is a thoroughly legitimate musician and 
has acquired a wonderful technique, which re- 
sembles the school of Liszt, playing from his 
shoulders to the ends of his finger tips, and 
he is equally at home, whether in the trills 
and cadenzas of musical pyrotechnics, or in 
the sustained and subdued tones of the lento 
movements. In addition to accompanying 
Miss Braastad, Mr.: Roberts played two solo 
groups in which numbers by Beethoven, 
Geisler, Liszt, Cyril Scott, M. Bowen-Fultoni 
and MacDowell were recognized. “The Epi- 
sode”’ by Geisler, particularly appealed to the 
artistic tastes because of its wide intervals 
and atmospheric moods. This number was 


in Daily 


splendidly rendered. “Oriental Air’ by 
Bowen-Fultoni, also deserves special com- 
mendation. Mr. Roberts work was distinc- 


tive because of its tone coloring which was 
noticeable throughout all of his work.” 





-t- NEW YORK, N. Y. 


New York (Aeolian Hall) Nov. 8th., St. 
Erik Society 

Brooklyn (Academy of Music), Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts, Nov. 5th 

Brooklyn, Aurora Grata Cathedral, Dec. 
28th 

Chicago, IIl., Jan. 20 

Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 8th 

Rochester, Jan. 9 

Wheeling, West. Va., Jan. 10 

Niles, O., Jan. 12 

Fremont, O., Jan. 13 

Tiffin, O., Jan. 14 

Galesburg, IIll., Jan. 15 

Pontiac, IIl., Jan. 16 

Benton Harbor, Mich., Jan. 19 

Northfield, Minn., Jan. 21 

Keokuk, Ia., Jan. 23 

Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 26 

Nashville, Jan. 27 

Shelbyville, Ken., Jan. 28 

New Philadelphia, O., Jan. 30 

Bay City, Mich, Feb. 

Spartanburg, Dec. 10 

Rock Hill, S. C., Dec. 12 

Hendersonville, N. C., Dec. 13 

Chatham, Va., Dec. 15 

Reading, Pa. 

Jamaica, L. I., Oct. 28th 

Huntington, L. I., Dec. 16th 

Brooklyn Institute branches 


Teacher of 


Company 


Singers 


Artist, 


Author of 


(3 volumes) 


Suitable for use in High Schools 
Endorsed by 


NEW YORK CITY 


ee 
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BY C. HAROLD LOWDEN 
“DREAM FLOWERS” “REVERIES” 
“AUTUMN SONG” 


“RETURN”’ “HEARTSEASE” 


VERA CURTIS (Metropolitan Opera Company Soprano) writes: 


“TI wish to express my appreciation of the group of your songs I have received. I find 
them very attractive—three in particular taking my fancy—‘‘Dream Flowers,” ‘Re- 
turn” and “Autumn Song.” The settings are graceful and melodic and I shall enjoy 
keeping them in my repertoire.” 


A. W. KRAMER (critic of ‘‘Musical America’’) writes: 


‘“‘Here is a set of six two-page songs, brief, melodious and nicely varied in mood. Mr. 
Lowden evidently belongs to that class of composers which says what it has to say 
directly, without hesitation and equally without affectation.’’ 


FRED HIGH (critic of ‘‘The Billboard’’) writes: 


“Each song was a pleasure to try out. They are suitable for those singers who pre- 
sent something that is above the popular song and yet are not severely classical. Would 
be ideal for teachers who are looking for variety, merit, up-to-date sentiment and 
music.” 


SINGERS—TEACHERS—To prove their value we will mail you a set of the six songs 





upon receipt of only $1. 


The Heidelberg Press 


Publishers for Discriminators 
15th and Race Streets Philadelphia 































































™ TOLLEFSEN TRIO 


Carl H. Tollefsen, Violin Mme. Augusta Tollefsen, Piano Michel Penha, Violoncello 





For open dates on present tour and Spring tour now booking inquire of their managers 
Winton and Livingston Inc., 


Aeolian Hall N. Y.C. 














Marie Nichols 


Violin 
Soloist 
and 
Teacher 















Address 


609 PIERCE BLDG., BOSTON 


Mondays and Thursdays 
Telephone: Back Bay 5145-R 


or 
162 Riverway, Boston; Tel. Brookline 1470 
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season this year. This club is composed 
of nearly 100 members, trained, capable 
singers, who have given some of the 
finest and most enjoyable concerts ever 
heard in Portland. Mabel Garrisorf was 
soloist last season. Mr. Boyer, the con- 
ductor is also supervisor of public school 
music, is a thorough musician, and oc- 
cupies a high place in his profession. The 
Orpheus Club (male) is another excel- 
lent organization; William M. Wilder is 
conductor. The Columbia Singing So- 
ciety, Charles Swenson, conductor, and 
the Norwegian Singing Society, of which 
Mr. Swenson is also conductor—both 
men’s choruses—gave some fine concerts 
last season. The MacDowell Club, Mrs. 
Warren E. Thomas, president, has pre- 
sented some fine musical programs also. 
The personnel of the club is composed 
largely of Portland’s most prominent 
professional musicians, and it ranks high 
among the musical organizations of the 
coast. The Monday Musical Club, Mrs. 
Anton Giebisch, president, is the largest 
‘organization of its kind in Portland. It 
has 150 members and embraces a large 
field of work. MUSICAL AMERICA in 
a recent issue gave an account of the 
work done by this excellent organization. 
An interesting series of programs is 
promised for the coming season. 


Local Opera Thrives 


The Grand Opera Association, of 
which Roberto Corruccini is musical di- 
rector and conductor, occupies a special 
place in the hearts of our music lovers. 
This association has already given 
“Romeo and Juliette”; “Fra Diavola’’; 
“Mignon”; “Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
and “Elixir of Love.” This season they 
will present “Martha.” Good voices and 
surprising dramatic ability have been 
discovered through the means of these 
local presentations of grand opera, and 
the association is thriving musically, ar- 
tistically and financially. To Mrs. E. L. 
Thompson, president, belongs much of 
the credit for its success. 

The Portland branch of the Oregon 
State Teachers’ Association, Otto Wede- 
meyer, president, has monthly meetings 
which are well attended. Entertainment, 
musical and literary, is provided for each 
meeting. The organization is growing 
in membership and a lively winter seas- 
on is expected. 

The Organists’ Guild of which F. W. 
Goodrich is dean; the Portland Oratorio 
Society, Joseph A. Finley, conductor; the 
Multnomah Glee Club, J. A. H. Hol- 
lingsworth, conductor, and a number of 
other musical clubs are doing good work 
in promoting the love of music. The high 
schools have glee clubs and orches- 
tras, and a pleasant and stimulating riv- 
alry exists among them. 

The Musicians’ Club, George E. Jeffrey. 
president, is another important musical 
organization. The club is composed of 
male musicians and teachers, and the of- 
ficers are at present actively engaged in 
securing new members. The piano mer- 
chants have recently joined the organiza- 
tion, Frank M. Case being elected head 
of the piano department. Officers of the 
club are George E. Jeffrey, president; F. 
W. Goodrich, secretary, and Emil Enna, 
treasurer. The officers have planned dif- 
ferent departments. George D. Ingram is 
the head of the vocal department, and W. 
R. Boone of the piano department. Short 
addresses, vocal and instrumental music, 
and talks from business men who are in- 
terested in music, will be heard at the 
luncheons given by the club. Artists and 
persons engaged in literary work are ad- 
mitted to associate membership, with the 
privilege of becoming full members in a 
year. 


Excellent Choirs 


While the choirs have not yet been 
mentioned, no one can doubt their influ- 
ence in forming musical taste. They are 
certainly of enormous value in this re- 
spect. The music of our churches, ap- 
pealing as it does to the best element of 
society has a value that most of our 
choir leaders appreciate; and during the 
past few years, step by step, we have 
been progressing from the weak, senti- 
mental, and unworthy music, that was 
used to appeal to the lighter emotions 
of our church goers to music written by 


musicians of worth, who have given to 
the church music that is appropriate to 
the sacred words, and appeals to all that 
is highest and best in the hearer. 

The following Portland auditoriums 
are available for concerts or operatic per- 
formances: Public Auditorium, seating 
capacity 5,000; Heilig Theater, seating 
capacity 2,000; Lincoln High School Au- 
ditorium, seating capacity 1,500; Mason- 
ic Temple, seating capacity 500; Multno- 
mah Athletic Club Grand Stand, for out- 
door entertainments, seating capacity 
3,380; and a number of lodge halls, each 
with a capacity of several hundred. 


The Ellison-White Bureau 


The Ellison-White , Musical 
which has been in successful operation 
in Portland for two years looks forward 
to a season of continued prosperity and 
judging from the array of talent, which 
it will present to the public, and the per- 
sonnel of the conservatory, this city will 
have reason to congratulate itself upon 
the good fortune that persuaded the El- 
lison-White firm to use Portland as the 
center of its activities. 

Oliver O. Young, who is business man- 
ager of the conservatory, as well as man- 
ager of the Musical Bureau, is a capable 
business man as well as a trained musi- 
cian. Before coming to Portland he was 
head of all musical activities in Boise, 
Ida., and was for several years an im- 
portant figure in musical circles in Chi- 
cago, where he conducted choral organ- 


Bureau’ 


izations and had intimate personal ac- 
quaintance with many of the great 
artists. 

Mr. Young will present in the Ellison- 
White Artists Course in Portland; Theo. 
Karle, Sousa’s Band, Cherniavsky Trio, 
San Carlo Grand Opera, Olive Fremstad, 
Jacques Thibaud and Frances Ingram. 

The following artists are being booked 
by the Bureau throughout the Northwest: 
Olive Fremstad, Jacques Thibaud, Lucy 
Gates, Marcella Craft, Frances Ingram, 
Theo Karle, Oscar Seagle, Henri Scott, 
Cecil Fanning, Leopold Godowsky, Har- 
old Henry, Isolde Menges, Cherniavsky 
Trio, Sousa’s Band, San Carlo Grand 
Opera Co., and Maude Scruby. 

The Conservatory, which expects to 
move into a new home in a short time has 
secured the services of excellent teachers. 
David Campbell, recently returned from 
army service, has been engaged as head 
of the piano department. Mr. Campbell is 
not only a teacher of wide and success- 
ful experience, but is a concert artist of 
high rank. George Buckley will have 
charge of the violin department and Mrs. 
Elenore Osborne Buckley of the voice de- 
partment. Mrs. L. Josephine Hewitt, 
formerly of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
will head the junior department and will 
use the famous Dunning System of Im- 
proved Music Study. Mrs. Hewitt whose 
musical training began in America, con- 
tinued her studies with Karle Barth and 
Water Swagne abroad. Since her re- 
turn to America she has been connected 
with leading conservatories of the North- 


west and has made an enviable repuation 
as a teacher. 

Richard G. Montgomery will teach the 
’cello. Mr. Montgomery is a graduate 
of the University of California. He be- 
gan his serious study of the ’cello in 
Portland under Charles D. Raff. Later, 
Mr. Montgomery studied under Victor de 
Gomez, a student of the famous Pablo 
Casals, and finally under Horace Britt of 
San Francisco, ’cello soloist of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra. He has 
played as soloist with success for a num- 
ber of years and is a well qualified 
teacher. 

Don T. Orput is a product of Leland 
Powers’ teaching of platform Art and 
will have charge of the Expression De- 
partment of the Conservatory. While at- 
tending the Universities of Wisconsin and 
Oregon his talent as well as his coach- 
ing were notable. From Wisconsin, west, 
Mr. Orput’s many dramatic productions 
have met with unusual success. He is 
now organizing and coaching companies. 

Mrs. Percy S. Lewis, one of the di- 
rectors of the Monday Musical Club, has 
been appointed president of the North- 
west District of National Federation of 
Musical clubs. Mrs. Lewis has been a 
potent factor in the musical development 
of Portland. She is a woman of unusual 
energy and tireless activity and has 
handled the various important positions 
which she has filled in the musical or- 
ganizations of this city with intelligence 
and fine discrimination. 

N. J. CAMPBELL. 





VISITING ARTISTS 
WIN GRAND RAPIDS 


Mme. Matzenauer, Sousa and 
~ Max Rosen Acclaimed 


In Coneerts 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., Oct. 22.— 
Margaret Matzenauer, contralto, and Max 
Rosen, violinist, opened the concert course of 
the Mary Free Bed Guild on Oct. 16 at the 
Powers Theater, appearing before a capacity 
house. Mme. Matzenauer sang several 
operatic arias and groups of songs, among 


which a group of numbers of Grieg was par- 
ticularly appreciated. Mr. Rosen displayed 
all the artistic equipment that has made 
him popular elsewhere. He was accompan- 
ied by Frederick Person and Mme. 
Matzenauer by Emil Polak. 

Sousa’s band with Mary Baker, soprano, 
and Florence Hardman, violinist, gave a 
concert at the Armory on Oct. 15. The pro- 
gram, typical of Mr. Sousa both in make- 
up and presentation, was admirable in every 
way and much enjoyed by a large audience. 

The first concert of the St. Cecelia 
Societ ywas given before the organization at 
its club house on Oct. 17 .by Graham Harris, 
violinist, of Chicago. Mr. Harris was well 
received and displayed excellent technical 
equipment as well as musicianship. He was 
accompanied by Margaret Mannebach. 








Frances Pelton-Jones Gives Recital in 
Mansfield, Ohio 


MANSFIELD, OKLA., Oct. 29.—Frances 
Pelton-Jones, harpsichordist, made her ini- 
tial appearance before a Mansfield audience, 
Oct. 20, under the auspices of the Mansfield 
Musical Club, giving a program of unusual 
beauty. The works of Bach, Scarlatti and 
their contemporaries bear a new and more 
intimate message when presented in such 
manner as that which characterizes Miss 
Peiton-Jones’ presentation of them upon the 
instrument for which they were written. Miss 
Pelton-Jones was heartily encored after 
each number. 

A group of old English songs, with harp- 
sichord accompaniment, was given by Flor- 
ence MacDonald. 





Lydia Ferguson On Tour 


Lydia Ferguson, the New York soprano, 
who is now on tour, filling many engage- 
ments, reports much success in her various 
appearances. She sang in Erie, Pa., Oct. 28, 
and in Pittsburgh, Pa., on Nov. 4. This was 


closely followed by several private recitals. 
From Pittsburgh, Miss Ferguson will pro- 
ceed to Chicago, where she is scheduled to 
appear this month. 


SCOTTITS OFFERINGS 
PLEASE INDIANAPOLIS 


‘*T,’Oracolo’’ and ‘‘Cavalleria’’ 
Are Warmly Received — 
Vatican Choirs Heard 


[ NDIANAPOLIB, Oct. 28.—The Ona B. 
Talbot Fine Arts Association opened the 
season’s series on Monday night, October 
27, when the Scotti Opera Company present- 
ed ‘‘L’Oracolo’’ and ‘‘Cavallerica’’ to a 
capacity crowd at the Murat Theater. 


Both operas were acceptably given, honors 
being shared by Scotti in ‘‘L’Oracolo,’’ in 
which he sung the réle of Chum Fang, and 
Florence Easton as Santuzza in ‘‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticanna.’’ The audience applauded 
warmly. 

The Vatican Chorus under the leadership 
of Raffaele Casimiri, were heard by a large 
audience on Saturday evening, Oct. 25, in 
Tomlinson Hall. While the real appeal of 
these singers is made to those who know 
the music of the Catholic Church, it did not 
fail to impress the audience in its entirety 
by the effects of this singing, which is ex- 
quisite. The choir was well balanced, re- 
sulting in a rich blending of voices. The 
appreciation of the singing was throughout. 
so keen and demonstrative as to have two 
numbers repeated and other numbers added. 

P.S 











Delaware Gives Welcome To Amparito 
Farrar and Stracciari 


DELAWARE, O., Nov. 1.—Amparito 
Farrar appeared with Riccardo Stracciari in 
joint recital in Delaware on Thursday even- 
ing, Oct. 16. This recital was the first of 
the University Concert Series to be given 
during the winter. Miss Farrar displayed a 
clear, flute-like quality. She was accorded a 
hearty demonstration. 





Werrenrath Opens Civic Music League 
Course at Dayton 


. Reinaid Werrenrath’s recent concert tour 
brought him to Toledo, Dayton and Youngs- 
town, O., and Wilkesbarre, Pa. In Dayton 
the concert was the opening of the sixth 
season of the Civic Music League and in 
Wilkesbarre it was the initial recital of the 
Temple course of concerts. 


BUHLIG PLAYS FOUR 
BEETHOVEN SONATAS 


Taxing Program Draws Large 
Audience of New York 
Music-Lovers 


It is tribute to the real understanding of 
New York audiences that a program such as 
Richard Buhlig’s of four Beethoven Sona- 
tas, given on Saturday evening, Nov. 1, 
could crowd Aeolian Hall as full as any 
popular debut, and on a mest disagreeable 
evening at that. The audience was extreme- 
ly appreciative; so much so that Mr. Buhlig 


checked by a gesture their desire to applaud 
between the movements. 

For some reason Mr. Buhlig’s poise was 
much affected, particularly during the first 
movement of the first sonata, the ‘‘ Pathé- 
tique.’’ It must be admitted frankly that 
the performance of this number was dis- 
appointing; especially to those listeners who 
had looked forward to the Beethoven even- 
ing as promising not only a feast, intellectu- 
ally as well as musically, but as affording 
perhaps the best vehicle for the expression 
of Mr. Buhlig’s own musical personality. 
But, why one knew not, the intention of the 
player appeared to be to finish the ‘‘ Pathé- 
tique’’ as promptly yet as vigorously as 
possible; wherefore with a sprinkling of 
false notes, it was carried hastily to a 
sonorous end. 

The Opus 26, beloved of recitalists, suf- 
fered less from Mr. Buhlig’s preoccupation. 
It also was played, it was true, with an 
emphasis that threatened to become brus- 
querie, even in the Marche Funerbre; but 
its vividiness and clarity of tone, and its 
vigorous contrasts both in dynamics and in 
work of which this artist has such smple 
tempo gave a better effect. The fine tinger- 
command was also displayed much more fre- 
quently than in the first number. The Sona- 
ta in D Major and the ‘‘ Appassionata’’ 
closed the program, a veritable tour de force 
of musical memory and intelligence such as 
few players would dare to attempt, and one 
which would have been epoch-making had 
its execution been equally magnificent. But 
perhaps that would be too must to expect, 
and one should content one’s self with the 
achievement as it was. As at the first re- 
cital, many of Mr. Buhlig’s fellow-musicians 
were present and applauding. 





C..P. 





John Quine, baritone, will give another 
song recital in Aeolian Hall on Nov. 17. 
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Chinoiserie............ by Rybner 


Consecration.......... 


SINGING Eili, Eil 


Serer ae by Fisher 


I Heard a Cry.......... by Fisher 
by Manney Pickaninny Snuggle Song by Smith 
Pirate Dreams....... . -by Huerter 
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FANCHONETTE 
by Kathleen Blair Clarke 


ERE is spun a fairy web of exquisite 

languor and mysticism, a delicate 
picture fancifully sketched in floating 
melody. 

A true serenade of the loveliest kind, 
this song is well within the compass of 
the average voice. Its rare effectiveness 
does not depend upon interpretation — 
it is part of the song itself. 

Mr. John McCormack has accepted 
the dedication. 

My Heart’s Country is another of 
Miss Clarke’s wonderful songs. 





Price each 60 cents net. 


FOUR LOVELY BALLADS 
by Frank H. Grey 


The beautiful ballads of Frank H. Grey fall gen- 
erally into a unique class. ‘They are above the songs 
of fleeting popularity and still sufficiently removed 
from those whose difficulty prohibit their becoming 
widely popular. Mr. Grey’s songs are being sung by 
many sterling artists, among them Barbara Maurel, 
Arthur Middleton and Florence Macbeth. The fol- 
lowing are four of Grey’s best: _ 


For You and Me 
Mother of My Heart 
Only a Little While 
You, Dear, Just You 


Price each 60 cents net. 


3 East 43d St. G. SCHIRMER New York 

















THOMAS MOSS 


Concert Organist and Teacher 





Director of Music, Whitworth College, 


Organist and Director, lst Presbyterian Church 


Address and Studio: First Presbyterian Church, SPOKANE, WASH. 
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THE AMERICAN VIOLINIST 


FIRST RECITAL THIS SEASON 
CARNEGIE HALL, NOV. 12 


Exclusive Management: JULES DAIBER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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BLANCHE 


CONSOLVO 


Mezzo-Contralto 


Blanche Consolvo, Rosa Ponselle and Metropolitan Opera Orchestra score in NORFOLK, VA., 
MUSIC FESTIVAL. ! ‘ 


“Blanche Consolvo made her debut on the concert stage last night in big company, singing the 
“Habanera” from “Carmen” and the “Flower Song” from “Faust” intelligently and faith- 
fully and guided by her undoubted musical sensibility, with such apparent effect that the 
big audience, metaphorically speaking, rose at her.’—Norfolk Ledger Dispatch. 


“Blanche Consolvo, Norfolk’s own contralto, received no small ovation. Her voice is smooth, of 
good quality and range, and shows perfect control. She sang entirely without strain and 
with the ease and composure of one who has appeared in concert for years.”—Virginian- 


In duet with May Peterson of the Metropolitan Opera Company, New York Stadium. 


“The soleists of the evening were May Peterson and Blanche Consolvo, both American artists, 
the former of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and the latter just finishing a concert tour 
in the south. They sang the duet from Delibes’ “Lakme” and their voices blended in warmth 
and filled every part of the huge Stadium.”—New York Evening Telegram. 


Address: care of MUSICAL AMERICA, 80 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 7 
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a NNUUUIUUUUUU UNITE TAEUTTEEU OTT 
= ae 4 ¢ >4 = 
| French American Association for Musical Art | 
= Under the Sag of the Ministere des Beaux Arts = 
=! Magdeleine Brard | ee = 
= | Lapland Brard Raymonde Delaunois |= 
= | | Born Aug. 7, 1903. oe 1S 
= || i Second Prix, Conservatoire National == 
=| de Music, 1915. ; = 
= | Premier Prix, Conservatoire National = 
= de Music, 1916. = 
= | Prix d’Honneur, Conservatoire Na-. | = 
ee | tional de Music, 1917. = 
= Soloist, Lamoureux and ‘Colonne. Or- = 
= chestras, 1918. == 
= | Soloist, Paris Conservatory Orchestra, == 
= American Tour. = 
= | Recital, Aeolian Hall, Feb, 4, 1919. | = 
= Soloist, Metropolitan One House, = 
= March 9, 1919. | | p— 
= American Recital tour Season | = 
= 1919-1920 completely booked. = 
= Season 1920-1921 now booking. = 
= Mme. Delaunois is available in Recital before and = 
= atter the Metropolitan Opera Season = 
= Pianiste B Mexzzo-Soprano = 
= i Metropolitan Opera Company = 
= V4 A = 
= SOCIETE DES INSTRUMENTS ANCIENS [2 
= | Founded by Henri CASADESUS—President: Camille SAINT SAENS = 
: 2 
= QUATOUR DES VIOLES = 
= Maurice HEWITT, (quinton) Henri CASADESUS' (viole d’amour) = 
= Micheline K ahn Fernand OLIVIER oo - 7!) Lee ee (basso de viole) Yvonne Astruc = 
= MICHELINE KAHN anv YVONNE ASTRUC = 
= American Debut, New York = 
= Aeolian Hall = 
= Friday Evening @ January 9, 1920 = 
= Available in Joint Recitals, January, = 
= February, March and April, 1920 = 
= STEINWAY PIANO aS 
= Harbiee Century Theatre Building New York Violiniste = 
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The Philadelphia 


School of Musical Art| | EARLE +>, LAROS| 

















1714 Chestnut Street, “The American Piano-Master” 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 



















































































aimee! | Re-engagements mean Success. 
RALPH P. LEWARS, A.M. Six times with Volpe Symphony 
Director | Orchestra. 
Three times with Philadelphia | 
ore) Orchestra. | 
Three times*with Lehigh Valley | 
All branches of the Art Symphony Orchestra, also Rus- | 
under a faculty of ex- sian Symphony Orchestra. | 
ceptional teachers : : “You will eventually engage 
ae Laros, why not now?”’ 
one ° . 
RALPH P. LEWARS All-American programs, if 
P requested. 
Extraordinary Feature! — | 
MASTER CLASS t : Mr. Laros interpreted the work in 
in PIANO — every Wednesday, conducted by the en terful fashi d i 
i teres HARRY CULBERTSON, 1415 Hyde Park Biv’d.. ° ™asteriul fashion and was given 
eminent Spanish Virtuoso " i CHICAGO, ILL. much applause for his poetic in- 
| Eastern Address: c/o MUSICAL AMERICA terpretation of the Chopin concerto. 
ALBERT JONAS | So es oe Hat Ame 
OF NEW YORK CITY ALBERTO JONAS | : 
tei eoaeiecdomee — me . nam — —_ . ge 
, MINNA 
‘' o KAUFMAN N 
MA AS ON SOPRANO 
Organist 
RECITALS - INSTRUCTION PO ten 
Friday, Nov. 14, 1919, at 3 O'clock 
(Organ Theory) (Miss Ruth Emerson at the Piano) 
. Ist G (b) Spinn! Spinn. .Jiingst 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, 17th above Walnut St. *(m) Care Selve.....Handel (0) Polokn.... Daunetriian 
{%) ‘© Boces eee ll a. Sr ere Fox 
Personal Sddress: 1003 So. 47th St., Philadelphia, Pa. ae Mis, Gums | Gh A Se... Pee 
(d) L’heure Exquise (c) From the Hills of 
(e) Aime-moi .... Chopin Dreams ....... Bauer 
Aria (d) Sanctuary...La Forge 
Ah! Perfido.. .Beeth (e) Ecstasy ..... R 1 
THIS TRADE MARK imate = = 8 = =~=3~©61 ae ii 
(a) EynnGves Sang (e) In the Distance 
IN THE Kjerolf 
IRON PLATE Management: HAENSEL @ JONES 
OF A PIANO Aeolian Hall, New York 





























Guarantees at least 
that the maker 
uses the highest 
possible grade of 
plates that money 
can buy. 
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SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





FLORENCE 
AUSTIN 


D. HENDRIK wer . “AMERICA’S 


Sos VIOLINIST” 
f / R 7 ce. 7 fs Third Coast to Coast Tour 


November, 1919, to July, 1920 
SOLO PIANIST 














No Open Dates 
Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St. Until July 16th, 1920 


“A Discretion ebinenane 


EZERMAN PIANO RECITAL 


Beyond Prats e " “Mr. Ezerman irrefutably proved him: 


self master of noose oon. Sak 
: a Philade a Evenin edger. 
Louis Cornell played the diver- - mg » Rekiso = e as ES 
i ; . seems like a ho 
sified music of Mozart and press the passion and despair of the Love 


Co — Strauss we a taste, Death on the piano, but Mr. Eserman's 

a technical poise, a discretion interpretation called forth almost as muc 

beyond praise, but more than all stmireties ome Sener lovers as & com- PIANIST = ACCOMPANIST 

these, he has an unerring gift of ’ Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

piercing in each ne the com- ‘‘The audience was spellbound with his 

poser’s sec ret, his elan and brilliant performance and the ovation that 

giving you it rather than an he received was justly given.’’ ART ALLIANCE BUILDING Zs if A PHILADELPHIA 














Evening Call, Bethlehem, Pa. 














eccentric distortion glorified by 
the persistently intrusive _ per- 
sonality of the player. 




























Mr. Cornell’s technique is, as 
we have said, remarkable. One 
was grateful for the absence of 
violent color and sound and 


A SW () R f} Notable list of performances includes 
Handel and Haydn Society 


Chicago North Shore Festival 





ee Chorus for Mixed Voices With Orchestra (Op. 25) Boston’ International Music. Festival 
ive: aine Festivals (Bangor & Portland 
Personal Representative: By . ree csottvale (Banger @ Pertinn ) 








MABEL W. DANIELS E. 
The ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT Co.—120 Boylston St.,. BOSTON—8 West 40th St., NEW YORK CITY—Price 15c 


J. Emmett Cade 
52 West 37th Street, N. Y. 
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Newark Experiences Great Musical Awakening 








—— 





Increase in Population Brings 
Radical Changes — Fuerst- 
man Concert Series Proves 
Huge Success — Newark 
Opera Company Also Given 
Fine Support—Plans For 
Sixth Annual Music Festi- 
val Under Way 


pp N. J., Nov. 1—A year ago 
I wrote for MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
Fall Issue, “Community singing is the 
backbone of Newark’s music today.” In 
1919—but read the. rest of my story! 

Do you know anything about Newark? 
Two years ago its population was 
400,000. Today it is half a million. The 
shipyards brought employment and good 
wages to a mass of workers. Other cor- 
porations found the idle meadow lands 
worth reclaiming and ,developing; new 
industries, with opportunities for many 
hundreds of men and women, settled on 
theo utskirts of the city, and before long 
the good people of Newark began to 
realize that their community. was no 
longer a suburb of New York. Se. there 
developed a willingness to spend money 
at home, to patronize. musical perform- 
ances at home, and to develop the artistic 
indenendence of the city. 

However, the willingness is only half 
the solution of the problem. No one had 
the enterprise to present musical arstists 
of the finest caliber in Newark. And if 
anyone had screwed up sufficient courage 
where was he to find a suitable concert 
hall? Which reminds me:—If some kind- 
hearted philanthropist is Jooking for a 
city that will accept a good. serviceahle 
concert auditorium, he can send in his 
avvlication “allegro vivace con brio glis- 
sando.” The musical activity of Newark. 
great as it will be in the season just be- 
gun, is merely half of what it micht he 
if a suitable auditorium existed in this 
citv. on 

To return to mv story: The time was 
rine for somebodv to start something. 
The somebodv turned out to be a new- 
eomer in managerial circles. a voung 
lawyer. Josenvh A. Fuerstman. Return- 
ing from service in the United States 
Army when the 1918-1919 musical sea- 
son was well under way, Mr. Fuerstman 
offered a series of eight “World Famous 
Artists” recitals at the Broad-Street The- 
atre. Fncouraged by his success here 
and feeling that he was filling a need in 
the life of the city. Mr. Fuerstman be- 
came a charter member of the National 
Concert Managers’ Association and re- 
solved to continue his work. He enlisted 
the co-operation of Marv Lindsay-Oliver. 
also a member of the National Concert 
Managers’ Association, who had made a 
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HEADS OF MUSICAL WORK IN NEWARK 


Left to Right: Louis Ehrke, For Many Years Conductor of the Newark Symphony Orchestra; Wallace M. Scudder, President of 
the Newark Musical Festival Association and of the Newark Symphony Orchestra; Louis Arthur Russell, of Newark. 


reputation for herself in the State of 
Iowa. 

The series this year will be given at 
the Armory, which accommodates 10,000 
auditors, and the list of names is the 
most formidable ever presented within 
community distance of New York. The 
announcement follows: Oct. 11, Galli- 
Curci; Nov. 3, New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra; Dec. 27, Rachmaninoff; Feb. 
23, Carolina Lazzari and Pable Casals; 
Mar. 22, Boston Symphony Orchestra; 
Apr. 7, Jascha Heifetz; Apr. 20, John 
McCormack. 

Special interest attaches to Rachmani- 
noff’s appearance, as the eminent Rus- 
sian composer-pianist will judge a con- 
test of local pianists the night before his 
recital. 


Newark’s Own Opera Company 


Another new venture is the Newark 
Grand Opera Company, under the man- 
agement of Biagio Roberti and Ernesto 
Castellucci. The story of this organiza- 
tion was told weeks ago in the columns 
of MUSICAL AMERICA. This year the 
performances are drawing very large 
audiences, 

Among the institutions of older stand- 
ing, the most pretentious in its scope is 
the Newark Music Festival Association. 
The plans for the sixth annual series of 
concerts at the Armory have not yet been 
formulated, but in all probability the 
usual three evening concerts will be giv- 
en, requiring the services of the Festival 
Chorus. orchestra, and distinguished solo- 
ists. The Music Festival Association 
have shown a commendable tendency to 
perform works by American musicians. 
The officers of the Association are Wal- 
lace M. Scudder, president; C. W. Feigen- 





“Musical America’s” Correspondent Meets the Staff of the “World Famous Artists’ 
Series” in Front of the Board of Trade Building. Left to Right: Philip Gordon, 
Representing “Musical America” in Newark; Mildred Fuerstman; Joseph A. 
Fuerstman of the National Concert Managers’ Association; and Mary Lindsay- 


Oliver, also of the N. C. M. A. : 





_er, and chorus. 


span and Louis Bomberger, vice-presi- 
dents; George Kuhn, secretary, and Al- 
fred L. Dennis, treasurer. The Festival 
Chorus has an organization of its own, 
with George J. Kirwan, chairman; Wil- 
liam R. Ruson, vice-chairman; Barbara 
Young, secretary, and William Young, 
treasurer. 

It is gratifying to know that the New- 
ark Symphony Orchestta, which gave no 
concerts last year, will resume activity 
this season. It will be more gratifying 
if the officers of the orchestra decide to 
give a fuller season than has been their 
wont heretofore. Two years ago we had 
only two symphony concerts. Louis 
Ehrke will conduct, as in past years. 
Wallace M. Scudder is president of the 
organization. 

Louis Arthur Russell, whose name is 
known throughout the country. will 
guide the Oratorio Society of Newark 
through its forty-first consecutive sea- 
son. The plans for the season are more 
elaborate than last year, when two con- 
certs were given, one devoted to Sulli- 
van’s “Golden Legend” and the other to 
American works. The announcement for 
this winter, as tentatively made, includes 
three concerts; one presenting Verdi’s 
Requiem, the _ second, Saint Saén’s 
“Samson and Delilah” (in concert form). 
and the third a new work by Mr. Russell. 
written for orchestra, solo singers. read- 
There will also be the 
usual Christmas performances of Han- 
del’s “Messiah.” 

I could not induce Mr. Russell to say 
anything concerning his new composition 
further than that its subject was closely 
related to the great events of the new 
era we are all celebrating. 

Speaking of composers, I should not 
omit Dr. Edward Schaaf, who is attain- 
ing particular distinction in the player- 
piano world by reason of his composi- 
tions for that instrument. Treating the 
nlayer-piano as a new medium of mu- 
sical expression, Dr. Schaaf writes spe- 
cially for that instrument. creating at 
the same time works that are master- 
nieces of the composer’s technique. Like 
Mr. Russell, Dr. Schaaf has devoted 
much time to the cause of music in New- 
ark, and has personally enlisted some of 
the prominent men in the city in the 
movement to give Newark more and bet- 
ter music. 

Carl Bannwart’s musical plans are also 
vrogressing. Mr. Bannwart is not a mu- 
sician bv profession, heine secretarv of 
the Shade Tree Commission, hut he is 
connected with any number of musieal 
organizations. from the Orvheus Club 
down to communitv singing. Mr. Rann- 
wart is now president of the Orpheus 
which is a men’s chorus directed bv Ar- 
thur Mees and Frank Kasschau. and has 
heen business manager of the organiza- 
tion for the last ten vears. He told me 
that rehearsals had already heeun. ac 
Dr. Mees was intent nvnon nroducine sev- 
eral new works. some totally new. and 
some new to Orpheus audiences. Flor- 
ence Hinkle. who was unable to sing at 
last vear’s concert because of illness. will 
he the soloist this vear. For three vears 
Mr. Bannwart has had charge of the 
community singing on the citv hall steps 
and he has brought much pleasure to 
larve crowds of neonle. 

T was unable to learn anythine about 
the plans of the Lyric Club, a chorus of 


women’s voices directed by Arthur Wood. 

ruff, nor about the United Singers of 

Newark, whose conductor is Carl Kapp. 
Music in Industry 

It is very gratifying to notice the in- 
creasing interest taken by large corpo- 
rations in their employees. The young 
women’s chorus of L. S. Plant & Co. is 
well known, as is the untiring work of 
their instructor, Albert G. Janpolski, 
The chorus of L. Bamberger & Co. has 
just been placed under the care of Sid- 
ney A. Baldwin. 

Much interesting information on this 
subject was given me by Frederick H. 
Yoemans, musical director of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company. Mr. Yoe- 
mans said, “I find that, of the 4400 per- 
sons employed by us in Newark, more 
than ten per cent are talented in some 
artistic way, most of them musically; as 
a result we give noon-day concerts twice 
a week, choosing our vocal and instru- 
mental soloists from the office force. 
There is a large orchestra, a good male 
quartette, and sufficient choral material 
to enable us to give a large concert or 
an opera once a year.” 

Mr. Yoemans is also chairman of the 
music committee of Newark War Camp 
Community Service. Associated with 
him are Sidney A. Baldwin, conductor of 
the Police Glee Club ;Carl Bannwart 
president of the Orpheus Club; Alexan- 
der Berne, prominent teacher of music at 
South Side High School: George J. Kir- 
wan, president of the Newark Festival 
Chorus; and Will Theuer, well-known lo- 
cal musician. This committee did a great 
deal to spread community singing, as 
each member is affiliated with at least 
one large institution. 

Mention should be made in this con- 
nection of Mart King, supervisor of pub- 
lic band concerts, who has always helped 
in the various efforts to bring good music 
a little closer to the mass of the people. 
Under Mr. King’s direction five concerts 
each week are given during the summer 
months in the public parks, and are con- 
tinued in school auditoriums during the 
winter as long as funds permit. 

PHILIP GORDON. 
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A REMARKABLE MUSICAL YEAR 


The most casual reader of these pages cannot escape 
the impression that the season 1919-1920 in America’s 
musical life will be one of record-breaking proportions. — 

Contributing to this unprecedented condition are sev- 
eral predominating factors, among which the most not- 
table is the pschycological reaction to the horrors of 
recent war-laden years. Our public is turning to music 
as the most logical and satisfying means of expressing 
its wholesome relief now that international peace is 
again established. 

Then, there is the widespread desire on the part of 
those who have to do with the making of music as well 
as the mere listeners, to compensate for schedules blasted 
to nothingness a year ago by the influenza ravages. Con- 
cert courses and other musical enterprises which were set 
aside either on account of the war or because of the 
plague have been revived and musical interest every- 
where appears to be at a fever heat. 

We find scores of new auditoriums erected to comme- 
morate the heroism of our soldier dead, a quickening in- 
fluence to bring good music into the lives of the people. 
We find chambers of commerce, boards of trade and other 
purely business organizations interesting themselves in 
musical enterprise. We find music becoming a vital 
factor in our industrial and business life, employed ju- 
diciously by captains of great manufacturing concerns 
to add a much-needed human and spiritual touch to the 
daily hum-drum of the workers. We find public school 
authorities tearing down the barriers of prejudice which 
have kept music from its rightful place among the studies 
that constitute a broad, liberal education. We find or- 


chestras and choruses springing up everywhere in these 


great public institutions. 
To MusicaL AMERICA these signs of musical awakening 


and growth are splendidly gratifying for they mean un- 
mistakably the fulfillment of a program which this paper, 
both in its columns and through the public addresses de- 
livered by its editor, who has spoken before audiences in 
more than one hundred cities, has urged steadfastly: for many 
years. To become a really musical nation we must see 
that music touches the daily life of the people, that it 
not be viewed merely as a thing for the restricted few. 

The presentation this year’s forecast has, as our 
readers may readily imagine, advanced many serious 
problems for the publishers. Under normal conditions 
to print a Special ‘Fall Issue the capacity of the best 
equipped printing plant in the metropolis is taxed to the 
utmost. This year, however, the entire printing indus- 
try in New York has been shamefully and wastefully 
paralyzed by labor disturbances which have caused the 
publishers of all periodicals to pack up their physical 
machinery and seek the means of production in other 
fields. The staggering amount of detail attending the 
issuing of a book of this size has been more than doubled 
by this unprecedented . situation. Two hundred miles 
from its headquarters this Fall Issue of MusicaL AMERICA 
finds itself coming into existence despite, these handicaps, 
thanks to the friendly, untiring and intelligent co-opera- 
tion of a printing plant which never pretended to cope 
with a task of such proportions. 





AN EVIL STAR SETS 

The Star Opera Company is no longer and the sooner 
everything about it is forgotten the better. Bad per- 
formances and lack of support would have killed it in 
probably as short an order even without carefully contriv- 
ed riots and daily paper hysterics. The public has more 
pressing business on its mind these times than the doings 
of a fourth rate operetta company and would probably 
not have realized that the amateurish and slipshod af- 
fairs were taking place had not its attention been so 
forcibly drawn to them. The Germans whose patron- 
age was solicited would presently have left it to its fate. 
The Germans in this city are, as a mass, negligible when 
it comes to supporting theatrical or operatic enterprises. 
Their Irving Place Theater lived by virtue of private 
bounty. The German performances at the Metropolitan 
appealed principally to Americans. The character and 
demeanor of the first Star audience was no criterion. 
This audience raved and roared over some of the worst 
singing heard even in a cémmunity fed fat on all sorts 
of vocal malpractice. | 

But the riots and ruetions occurred and got the bene- 
fit of newspaper notoriety. The form in which the issue 
was put before the people made a crystallization of a 
previously inchoate public opinion inevitable and, in its 
trend, naturally adverse. Instead of forestalling fate 
gracefully, and closing shop the projectors of the scheme 
kept it going several days with characteristic pertinacity. 
The judicial decision which put an end to the German 
tongue at the Lexington was based purely upon sensible 
precaution. For as things stood the game was not worth 
the candle. Had the Star representations born the stamp 
of great and memorable artistry the suppression by police 
power of the mob would have been more generally ap- 
plauded. But where so much was ado about so little it 
seemed expedient to remove the little, the more as no 
really significant issue was concerned. 

The Star. Company did live long enough, however, to 
do harm—perhaps incalculable harm—to the cause of 
music. Already street banners inscribed with legends 
hostile to German opera have appeared in certain pa- 
triotic rallying centers. Again the poison of unreason- 
ing hatred is instilled into the collective mind slowly 
recovering from the fever of war time passions. ‘‘Ger- 
man opera,’’ be it remembered, never ‘‘Opera in Ger- 
man.’’ Yet the latter, not the former, was responsible 
for all the fuss and feathery. May the popular recollec- 
tion of the recent fracas be short-lived. For, if it is not, 
the cause of German opera—specifically Wagner opera— 
will suffer annother deplorable set back. Goritz’s organ- 
ization was, in a sense, well named. But this star was 
an evil one. 





Only the other day a Baltimore minister emitted a wail 
that is still going around the land. He objected to ‘‘hired’’ 
(as if singers were taxicabs or hacks) choristers and soloists 
in the Church, on the ground that they should donate their 
services to the congregation, and the Lord. Without com- 
menting on the absurdity of this archaic argument (advanc- 
ed by a ‘‘hired’’ preacher) we turn to the article written 
by a prominent choirmaster and organist. This gentleman 
goes farther than the divine; he wants choirmasters and 
organists to receive a salary equivalent to that of the min- 
ister, on the ground that he is just as valuable to the cause 
of religion as the pastor. This is indeed a retort to the 
protest of the Baltimore foe of ‘‘hired’’ musicians. 





Before the season gets under way we take the oppor- 
tunity of reminding thoughtless scribes that the composer 
of ‘‘La Juive’’ was not the novelist Ludovi Halévy, but 
Jacques Francois Fromenthal Elias Halévy, whose original 
patronymic was Lévi. 





_ well, 
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(c) Underwood & Underwood 
Edward Johnson, Tenor, and his Little Daughter 


Here is a little girl who considers herself a Florentine, 
though she was born in Paris, with a Canadian father 
who was domesticated in Italy for many years as 
‘‘Eduardo di Giovanni.’’ She is called Florenzina, by 
the way. Edward Johnson, her father, has come back 
to America to appear with the Campanini forces, after 
having delighted La Scala audiences as Parsifal and in 
other leading réles. .The father and daughter were 
photographed as they were about to leave the Canopic, 
which brought them over from Italy last month. 


Casals—A cable received in New York from Pablo 
Casals, the Spanish ’cellist, states that Mr. Casals has left 
his home in the Province of Taragona, and is enjoying a 
holiday at Barcelona. 


Plonzaley Quartet—On Sunday afternoon, Oct. 25, the 
Flonzaley Quartet had the honor of playing before the 
King and Queen of the Belgians at the reception given 
to the royal visitors by Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt. 


Sylva—The moving picture of ‘‘Carmen’’ which was 
lately screened in Spain amidst the actual scenes made 
notable in Merimee’s story, had for its heroine, Margue- 
rite Sylva, who made a brilliant success when she sang 
the réle in opera. 


Garrison—The American coloratura, Mabel Garrison, 
sang twice in one day, Oct. 25, for the King and Queen 
of the Belgians. In the afternoon, Miss Garrison sang 
an aria from ‘‘Coq d’Or’’ at the tea given the royal 
couple by Mrs. Vanderbilt, and in the evening the Metro-. 
politan singer was heard in the Opera House gala per- 
formance. Jascha Heifetz figured on the same program. 


Howell—Although Dicie Howell, the soprano, is making 
her New York debut this month, she has concertized al- 
ready for nearly two years and has sung in oratorio as 
Miss Howell is a North Carolinian by birth, and 
was educated at the celebrated Moravian School of the 
South, known as Salem College. 


Quintera—Emilia Quintera, the Spanish pianist, has re- 
turned to Madrid after several years’ spent in America. 
in a letter written to MusicAL AMERICA about her trip, 
Mme. Quintera says that in France she heard more Amer- 
ican music than in America itself, and that the French 
love it. She adds that she again visited the tomb of 
Chopin, and pressed some leaves she found growing around 
his grave. 


Barrientos—In an interview published lately in ZI 
Mercurio, a leading newspaper of Santiago, Chili, Maria 
Barrientos, the Spanish coloratura soprano of the Metro- 
politan Company, is quoted as saying that ‘‘there is more 
glory in being a mother than in being.a singer.’’ She 
added that one of the most wonderful moments of her 
life was when her little boy (now a youth of fourteen) 
applauded her singing, from the arms of his nurse. 


Fanning—When Cecil Fanning gave his recent recital 
in New York, the War Camp Community Service arranged 
to have the members of its New York training school for 
volunteer song leaders attend the recital in a body as a 
mark of respect to the baritone, who served the organi- 
zation for a year as a volunteer in the capacity of enter- 
tainment and singing director at Columbus, O. Previous 
to the recital, the members of the class were given a talk 
on the composers represented on Mr. Fanning’s program. 


Galli-Curci—When Amelita Galli-Cureci arrived in At- 
lanta for her recent recital there, she found herself ad- 
vertised as the star of ‘‘The Madonna of the Slums,’’ 4 
motion-picture. Her entire appearance on this screen, 
however, as she wrote the newspapers in explanation, 
consisted of one or two minutes in which she is shown 
in the act’ of finishing a song and bowing in answer to 
applause. The singer, thus involuntarily inducted into 
the motion-picture field, explained further that the 
‘slight bit’’ of work she had done for the film had been 
in aid of a charity and not for commercialization. 
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BEARDING THE LYING IN HIS DEN 
OR 


Inside Information on Famous Composers 
Dictaphoned by Harvey B. Gaul 
For Cantus Firmus 


SSSSSSSSSS SSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSO 


T HE GREAT EDITOR had just come 

in. _We knew he was a truly Great 
Editor because he had just accepted 
some of our opus and he had a sense 


of humility and humor which compelled 
him to say he did not personally care 
for the pieces but he would accept them 
to encourage us. He had had a good 
lunch, (we knew it, as we paid for it 
and heard him, or rather saw him eat 
it) and he was feeling as benign as a 
bishop is imagined to feel—and never 
does. Somehow our conversation grew 
grew inhabited and swung around to 
“teaching pieces” like “The Frolic of the 
Gas Bills” and “Moonshine on the Sod- 
awater.” 

“Who do you suppose writes all 
those dinky piano pieces?” said we to he 

“Who do you suppose?” said he to we. 

“We give it up!” said we. 

“T wish they would” said he. 

“No. I'll tell you who writes them 

and you'll be surprised. It is not the 
small-town teacher with a method, nor 
yet the teacher of beginners, but it is 
the man with a reputation. Fact!” 
" “Up _ Boston way” he _ continued, 
there is a man who has a national repu- 
tation as a composer and _ he writes 
reams of these pieces. To be sure he 
does them under a nom de plume, or 
nom de lune as you wish, but anyway 
he does no end of them.” 

“Is he compelled to do them in 

moments of great despondency?” we 
queried innocently. 
é “Jamais sur la vie!” replied the Great 
Editor In a sanctum sancorum voice, 
“He does them because they bring him 
in royalties to offset his serious com- 
positions. Quite so, a case of the un- 
earned excrement.” 

“You might be interested to know that 
down in Cincinnati, where they play 
baseball, breweries and other things, 
there is an editor who writes under at 
least half a dozen different names.” 

“Maybe he has his out-put graded” 
we suggested. “Three-ply compositions 
under his own name; two-ply under the 
favorite adopted patronyic; one-ply un- 
der the name he doesn’t care much 
about, and those below par—if a com- 
poser is ever known to consider any- 
thing he writes in that way—he does 
under some feminine cognomen.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know all the edi- 
torial answers” said the Great Editor, 
“but I do know it is a popular indoor 
sport for many established composers 
to send us things e¢alled ‘Easy Steps’ 
and ‘Little Pieces for Little Fingers’ 


By Cantus Firmus 











with the cunningest little titles such as 
‘The Merry Doughboy’s Return From 
the Front,’ and what not. The strange 
thing about these pieces is that they 
are really rather decent outside of their 
adolescent, assinine titles. They have 
a certain desirable quality and Oh, Gar- 
con! How they do sell! 

“In *Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, New York and Boston, 
there are men who write continually 


‘under other names than their own” con- 


fided the Great One, “and they turn out 
creditable work. There must be a sort 
of magnetism about doing it or maybe 
they are ashamed at writing so much, 
and so they adopt a disguise. Some- 
times they write better under the as- 
sumed name than they do under their 
baptismal one. 

“Here is a funny one that happened 
to a house I know” chuckled the pub- 
lisher, ‘We will call the names Smythe 
and Blythe because I don’t want to 
divulge secrets. This house received a 
letter one day saying, ‘Why don’t you 
publish more of the compositions of 
Smythe? They are good! Give us more. 
For Heaven’s sake stop publishing those 
things by that man _ Blythe, they’re 
punk!’ Here’s the funny part, Smythe 
was the adopted name of Blythe, and 
he was sending that publisher what he 
considered his best things under his own 
name and his second-raters under his 
affected name. The moral is. Full 
many a rose will sound as sweet when 
it is published sub-rosa.” “Yes” said 
we to he “we will now go and look for 
a nice romantic pseudonym and write 
under it.” 

“We wish you would” said he to we. 
And with that we boarded the 8.30 
train chanting the Oscar Wilde thren- 
ody, “Now Barabbas was a publisher.” 


*Wonder who it is in Pittsburgh—hey? 


* * * 


HEADLINES 


When Matzenauer sings in Cincinnati, 

And you’ve got to write a “One Head,” 
brisk and chatty 

You will cudgel your poor brain 

With your might and with your main 

Till you wish the town were Troy, the 
singer, Patti! 


When Schumann-Heink delights them in 
Poughkeepsie 

And the editor says: “Two Head” you 
feel tipsy 

‘Cause you’ve only twenty spaces 

And them awful up-state places 

All have names that always get you on 
the hip. See? — 


When Werrenrath “obliges” Minneap— 

Olis, they’ll give a “Three Head” to that 
chap! 

So I work on it in bunches 

While the staff is at their lunches, 
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OUIS KREIDLER, baritone, was born in 

Kath, Pa., 1880. He was educated ia 
Bethlehem, Pa., at Lehigh University. His 
first work in music was as a church organ- 
ist, the remuneration 
of which helped him 
to pay his way 
through college. Af- 
ter this he entered 
the business world 
for a time: Later he 
once again took up 
the musical profes- 
sion receiving all his 
training in America 
principally under Os- 
car Saenger. fHis 
first appearances 
were in concert, then 
he devoted himself 
to the study of 
grand opera, making 
his first appearance 





Louis Kreidler 


as Sharpless in ‘‘Madama Butterfly’’ in 
New York. Mr. ‘Kreidler sang with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, 1912-13, and 
with the Century Company, 1913-14, 1914-15. 
While on tour with the latter company he 
created for Chicago the réle of Williom J vll, 
singing it in English. In 1914 he located in 
Chicago, pursuing his work there and be- 
coming soloist at the Second Church of 
Christ. In 1916 he became a leading pari- 
tone with the Chicago Opera Company, sing- 
ing with this organization for two years. 
His best roles are Scarpia, Escamillo, 
Athanael, the Father in ‘‘ Louise,’’ Rafaelo 
in ‘‘Jewels of the Madonna,’’ and others. 
As a concert singer he has appeared at the 
Bach Festival, the Buffalo Festival, Minne- 
apolis Symphony and most of the other 
leading organizations. He has also been a 
leading member of the Ravinia Park Opera 
for many seasons. He is now devoting most 
of his time to concert work, making his 
home in Chicago. 


Then I run around the block or take a 
nap. 


In fact, the only head that pleases me 

Is an Head, 8 point, Chelt. Bold C. 

For the combination’s fine, 

Thirty-seven to the line 

Which admits of exercise of jeux d’es- 
prit. oo & 





KANSAS CLUBS PLANS 





Town’s Activities Center in Society of 
Six Years’ Standing 


WELLINGTON, KAN., Nov. 1.—Mu- 
sical activities in this city have for 
years centered around the work of the 
Treble Clef Club, since we are so near 
to Wichita that it has proven undesirable 
to have a concert artist series of our 
own. The Treble Clef Club is composed 
of about twenty-five earnest young wo- 
men, who are devoting themselves seri- 
ously to teaching and studying music. 
It was organized six years ago by Zeta 
Van Gundy and Grace Van Dyke, and 
has held regular semi-monthly meetings 
through each season ever since. 

The officers for this year are: Pauline 
Osborne, president; Cora Newbold, vice- 
president; Katherine Engle, secretary- 
treasurer; Katherine Barbour, chorus 
director; Helen Gleason, press reporter. 
The members are as follows: Georgia 
Fulmer Finley, Blen Laux, Ruth Droz 
Voshell, Mildred Large, Cora Newbold, 


Pauline Osborne, Irene Osborne, Laura 
Phelps Snelleman, Arlene Taylor Elem, 
Myrle Woody, Katherine Barbour, Mary 
Ellis, Mildred Naylor, Esther Stewart, 
Helen Gleason, Esther Saylor, Katherine 
Engle, Dorothy Owens Myers, Ethel 
Culver, Cleo Canatesy, Ilomay Bailey, 
Ada Anderson. <A good chorus is in- 
cluded in the membership of the club, 
which gives at least one standard can- 
tata during each season. 

The club is much igterested in the 
Wichita Municipal Series of artist per- 
formances, and keenly appreciates the 
great educational value of these enter- 
tainments. It also is aware of the fact 
that there is "thea no other city in 
the country where such a series can be 


had at so low a price. 
Ze kn Ee 


Paganini Evening in Japan 


HOMAMATSU, JAPAN, Sept. 25.—An 
interesting ‘‘Paganini Evening’’ given by 
M. Piastro was enjoyed by a large audience 
of enthusiastic Japanese on Sept. 24 at the 
Y. M. C. A. Hall, Tokio. The program 
opened with Concerto in D. Fine technical 
command was noticeable in Mr. Piastro’s 
execution. Caprice No. 13, ‘‘Moto Per- 
petuo,’’ and Caprice No. 24 followed, the 
facility with which he executed them being 
thoroughly admired. ‘‘Le Streghe’’ was 
then played. The last number was ‘‘ Moses- 
Fantasia,’’ and the characteristics of the 
Italian virtuoso were excellently displayed 
by Mr. Piastro, with the assistance of Mr. 
Shor at the piano. O, M. &. 
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Thomas Quinlan’s Comprehensive 
Program*For English Season 





Manager Will Present Long List of Famous Stars Throughout 
British Isles—More Than One Hundred Concerts Planned 
— Halle and Beecham Orchestras Will Tour Under His 


Management 








LONDON, Oct. 16, 1919. 


7 oe QUINLAN needs no introduc- 
tion to MusicaAL AMERICA readers, since 

he has been a familiar figure in cosmopoli- 
tan musical matters for the past fifteen 
years, his activities gaining him the title, 
‘‘Little Napoleon of the Musical World.’’ 
In 1909 he organized Caruso’s tour in the 
United Kingdom, and also launched the 
Beecham Symphony Orchestra with eighty 
instrumentalists, Sir Thomas Beecham, con- 


ducting. In this program was included the 
first performance of the famous Elgar 
Symphony. 

In 1910 he handled in America Josef Hot- 
mann, Mischa Elman and Kreisler, but per- 
haps the achievement which required the 
greatest organization was his world tour of 
the English Opera Company with 170 artists 
and 600 tons of scenery, when every Con- 
tinent was visited, and the first production 
appeared of ‘‘Louisa’’ and also ‘‘the Girl 
of the Golden West.’’ 

In 1912 he visited South Africa and Aus- 
tralia and broke all records for the theatri- 
eal receipts with his ‘‘Tristan and Isolde’’ 
and other Wagner works. He holds the 
record in Great Britain of having organized 
in every detail 119 concerts in nine weeks. 

‘In organizing his present season of con- 
certs, which are all run on the subscription 
basis, he has touched besides London, prac- 
tically every town of importance in the 
United Kingdom. Each Subscription Series 
consists of four concerts, so that the motif 
during the present season of 1919-20 will 
include something like one hundred concerts. 

The artists engaged for this season in- 
clude Mme. Tetrazzini and Mme. Renee 
Chemet, the famous French violinist. Of 
the tenors that are appearing in the series 
of concerts are Lenghi Cellini, who is sup- 
porting Mme. Tetrazzini on her tour, and 
Frank Mullings, one of the most popular of 
English tenors. The other male singers will 
include Clarence Whitehill, Peter Dawson, 
baritone, who has only just lefv the Aus- 
tralian Army, and Robert Radford, bass. 

Among the instrumentalists that are ap- 
pearing is the famous pianist, Leopold 


Godowsky. Another musician of the first 
magnitude is Mme. Guilhermina Suggia, 
cellist. 


For popular audiences, Mr. Quinlan has 
engaged ‘‘ Margaret Cooper and her piano.’’ 
Women Artists Presented 

The woman vocalists include the contralto, 
Mme. Kirby Lunn; Edna Thornton, con- 
tralto from Yorkshire, and also the young 
contralto, Astra Desmond, who came out 
with great success at the Royal Albert Hall 
about five years ago. 

Sopranos include Mirium Licette, whose 
appearance as Mimi in ‘‘Bohéme’’ won for 





Thomas Quinlan, Head of the Quinlan 
International Musical Agency 


her the unqualified praise of Puccini him- 
self. Also Mignon Nevada, who made a 
special name for herself by her portrayal of 
Nedda in ‘‘Pagglicci. Fifine de la Cote is 
also of the party. 

Of the large organizations that are ap- 
pearing under Mr. Quinlan’s management 
may be mentioned the appearance of the 
Hallé Orchestra of 70 instrumentalists, 
which is being conducted by Hamilton 
Harty, in which Arthur de Greef, Belgian 
pianist, and Fifine de la Cote will be the 
soloists, and famous Sir Thomas Beecham 
Symphony Orchestra of 70 instrumentalists, 
conducted by Albert Coates, with Edna 
Thornton and Frank Mullings as supporting 
solo artists. 

Mr. Quinlan has secured the Royal Albert 
Hall and the Queen’s Hall, London, for the 
best season of the year, next spring, and has 
already taken the principal cencert halls in 
the United Kingdom for his concerts in 
1920-21, which will be on an even larger 
scale than those in augurated this year. 

O. P. J. 
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28 Commonwealth Ave. 
BOSTON 


Instruction in Available as 


ballet, inter- SOLOIST 
pretative and for recitals and 
entertainments. 


national dances. 


Ballets and special 
dances for the 
stage designed 
and coached. 


Special classes 


GRACE BONNER eee 
Plastic training 


WILLIAMS for adults. 


CONCERT - ORATORIO - RECITAL 














cae St, == Fane, Hate. RECITALS THIS SEASON IN BOSTON, WASHINGTON, C]EVELAND, AND OTHER CITIES. 
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iia. ah C. W. Thompson & Co. 
Pwilight 2B Park St., Boston, Mass. 


10,000 Copies Already Sold take pleasure in announcing the publication of the following 
Sung by 


New Songs by the composer of “Twilight” 


Ethelynde Smith 
Mabe] Riegelman 


Sst ee KATHERINE A. GLENN 


Minnie Corey Stine 
Sinn, Remanne Suieh Homeward Bound (Bacarde)—two keys—Ab and F 


Theo Karle Words by Richard Le Gallienne 
vocal 8: THREE BIRD SONGS (in two keys) 


Ellison Van Hoose 
Vernon Archibald The Blue Bird—Ab and F—Words by Carrie Shaw Rice 
Brabazon-Lowther “Mr. Mr. Robin’”’—Ab and F—Words by Frances Gill 

Paul Petri The Mountain Linnet—F and Eb—Words by Edward Meany 
Roland Hayes ’ 

and many other artists both in 


this country: and is Boghee. * Also Copies Sent on Examination to Teachers and Singers on Receipt 
. of the Customary References 


A Complete List of Her Songs Sent on Request 

















BOSTON ENSEMBLE CLUB “v= | | MARJORIE | 
Organized for the presentation of representa- aaa oa pene Pp ATTEN 


tive and novel programs of sonata and trio lit- ws | 
erature. Special programs with explanatory Piano - FRIEND | 
Available for Solo and | 


notes for schools and colleges. Available for Address: 
ENSEMBLE ENGAGEMENTS 
| 


concerts, musicales and lecture recitals. on eee? ae Mel 
Address: 58 Marshal: 8t., | 
| Brookline 
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CONDUCTOR 
| Eliza- 
beth 
TEACHER 
Stei | of 
teinert Hall CHUROE 
162 Boylston St., Boston ORGAN 
— —— ——— and 
HARMONY 





The Bostonia 
Sextette Club 


String Quintette and Clarinet, assisted, when = nee 

e 
desired, by Oratorio Soprano. Ideal attraction , er first P IANIST | to spate 
for Choral and Musical Clubs, Schools and Col- 5 Ne merican music.’’— Ihe 


leges. Available in the Middle West, late Feb. 3 ‘te 
and Mch., 1920. A generation of success in all 4 Seasons at American Festival, 
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parts of the country. Directed by C. L. Staats, _ Lockport. : 
America’s most noted solo clarinetist. For STUDIOS Re-engaged for next year (with 
i . - add i ° 
circulars, terms, ete., address Brockton: Richmond Bldg., Room 32 orchestra) 
(Organined 1898) > & rR aac eee a Boston: 6 Newbury Street Studio: 6 Newbury St., BOSTON 
1919-30 23nd Beason ‘ 4 (John A. Loud’s Studio, Tuesdays) Res.: Hotel Hemenway 
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One Hundred Visiting Artists and 
Organizations Booked For Ap- 
pearance In Nation’s Capital— 
Emphasis Will Be Placed On 
American Works and Native Ar- 
tists—Managers Report Outlook 
To Be Highly Favorable 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 1.—‘An 
American prosperity year!” is the 
slogan in the National Capital for the 
musical season. It will be an American 
year, because the music will be, for the 
most part, by and for the American, and 
this great Americanism includes the ar- 
tist as well as the people in the capacity 
of audiences and community gatherings. 
\lready 100 visiting artists and organ- 
iz::tions have been booked, or are being 
negotiated with, for Washington and 


about half of these are Americans. There 
wiil be twenty-two orchestral concerts, 
the organizations being the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under the baton of Leopold 
Stvukowski; the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tre. with its new conductor, Pierre Mon- 
teix; the Cincinnati Symphony with 
Eugen Ysaye conducting; the New York 
Philharmonic, and the New York Sym- 
phony. Every field of instrumental and 
vocal music will be represented in the 
elaborate program to be presented by 
Mis. Katie Wilson-Greene, vice-president 
of the National Concert Managers’ Asso- 
ciaiton; T. Arthur Smith and Laura Har- 
lan. 
Elaborate Concert Series 


Concert series have also been planned 
by such local organizations as the Wash- 
ington Society of Fine Arts, the Rubin- 
stein Club, the Friday Morning Music 
Club, the Arts Club of Washington, Or- 
atorio Section, the-local Organists’ Guild 
and others. 

Under the direction of the local War 
Camp Community Service extensive de- 
velopments in its music department will 
bring into prominence the National Com- 
munity Chorus of 2,000 under the lead- 
ership of Lieut. Hollis Edison Davenny; 
the Motet Choir, with Otto T. Simon as 
leader; and the Community Opera, with 
Edouard Albion as director general. Com- 
munity singing will continue to hold a 
fundamental part through the organiza- 
tion of Ralph Winchester Hills. Pa- 
geantry, involving music and the dance 
in artistic forms, will signalize important 
national holidays and civic events under 
the general management of Mrs. R. For- 
rest. Entertainments for the near-by 
camps will be provided on scheduled days 
by the War Camp Community Service, 
under the direction of Elizabeth Scrin- 
~, the Pas of Columbus, and the Y. 

Through Dr. Hamlin E. Cogswell, di- 
rector of music of the public schools of 
the District of Columbia, extensive plans 
in the public schools are being formu- 
lated. Choirs are mapping schedules in 
which sacred cantatas and oratorios will 
be given greater prominence during the 
coming season. Music schools report in- 
creased attendance and additions to the 
faculties. Academies and colleges have 
enlarged their music departments and 
given this art greater prominence in 
courses of study. Studios promise fre- 
quent recitals and music stores report 
big sales of the artistic records of all 
mechanical devices for reproducing 
music. 


Dr. Claxton’s Ideals 


_Philander P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education, is promoting 
music in various ways, so that its bene- 
fits may come to the people in their every 
day life. One of Dr. Claxton’s dreams 
will partially come true this winter in 
the form of community organ recitals in 
the auditorium of the Central High 
School. These will be under the com- 
munity and civic center departments of 
the public schools, which have appointed 
Edith B. Athey as community organist. 
The Arts Club is strongly advocating 
that the fine arts be given federal recog- 
nition through a Ministry of Fine Arts 
mi the government and in conjunction 
With other art organizations it is pro- 
moting the building of a bell tower or 
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Important Factors In Musical Life of Washington, D. C.: (1)—- Claude Robeson, Conductor of the Rubimstein Club of Washington; 
(2)—Mrs. Katie Wilson-Green, Concert Manager and Vice-President of the National Concert Managers’ Association; (3) 
—T. Arthur Smith, Concert Manager of Washington. 


carillon in the Capital City. The Mem- 
orial Association, under the presidency 
of Mrs. Henry F. Dimock, is interesting 
the public in the erection of a suitable 
building as a memorial to our fallen 
heroes in which music will play an im- 
portant part for the people as recrea- 
tional and educational features. 

While music is becoming the watch- 
word in almost every hamlet, Congress 
still hampers this commodity for human 
happiness with a tax as though it were 
a luxury. At the same time this legisla- 
tive body is coasidering and debating a 
National Conservatory of Fine Arts, in 
which music will have a prominent place, 
under Government control. With Amer- 
ica in its present state of musical inde- 
pendence and prosperity and the great 
unifying force music played in the war 
in the minds of the people, now is the 
opportune time for the Government to 
recognize and foster the fine arts, as it 
has the industries, which bespeak the 
wealth and development of the nation 
just as vitally. 


Mrs. Wilson-Greene’s Plans 


“TIT am looking forward to the most 
brilliant season of my managerial ca- 
reer,” says Mrs. Wilson-Greene, the man- 
ager. “Of the twenty concerts I shall 
present, the advance sales point to the 
houses being practically sold out before 
the season opens. So great has been 
the demand for certain artists that I am 
booking a large number of my concerts 
at Poli’s Theater, which is the largest 
seating capacity house obtainable. As 
vice-president of the National Concert 
Managers’ Association, I wish to state 
that already the influence of the organ- 
ization is being felt by concert managers 
and concert management, as well as by 
the artists themselves. One of its sub- 
stantial protective benefits will be the 
excluding of a manager from entering 
a territory with which he is not familiar 
and thereby causing a failure which is 
left on the shoulders of that city. As in 
any other business, successful concert 
management means a thorough knowl- 
edge of conditions, a high standard and 
an effort to supply the public demand.” 

One of the unique features of Mrs. 
Wilson-Greene’s attractions will be the 
Roman Quartet which will appear Nov. 
20. Another feature will be the pre- 
mier appearance here of Rosa Raisa, who 
will be heard on March 18. The Metro- 
politan Opera Quartet will be presented 
on Nov. 5 


Many. Symphonies Booked 


Under Mrs. Wilson-Greene’s direction, 
Washington will have the opportunity of 
hearing the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra on Dec. 11. As for many years past 
Mrs. Wilson-Greene will present the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra in a series of 
fine concerts booked for Nov. 4, Dec. 2, 
Jan. 6, Feb. 3, and March 15, with the 
following soloists: Emmy Destinn, Emi- 
lio de Gogorza, Fritz Kreisler, Sergei 


Rachmaninoff and Louise Homer. Among 
the other artists who will appear under 
Mrs. Wilson-Greene’s management will 
be Geraldine Farrar, Oct. 28; Fritz Kreis- 
ler, on Nov. 14; Mme. Galli-Curci, on Jan. 
23; Sergei Rachmaninoff, Nov. 25; John 
McCormack, Dec. 17; Louise Homer on 
Dec. 30; Jascha Heifetz, Jan. 15; Rein- 
ald Werrenrath, Feb. 19; Giacomo Rim- 
ini, March 18, and Mme. Tetrazzini, 
March 26. 


T. Arthur Smith’s Aims 
“In entering upon my nineteenth 


year as concert manager,” remarked T. . 


Arthur Smith, “I am looking into a pros- 
perity season that leaves no room for 
speculation. This is partially due to 
the fact that America is coming into her 
own in music and that America is re- 
maining at home and enjoying music in 
her own country and to a large extent by 
her own artists. Personally I take a 
pride in presenting new artists, and in 
this connection I can safely say that I 
have presented to the Nation’s Capital 
more artists who have since become fa- 
mous than any other local manager.” 

Under Mr. Smith’s management will 
be presented the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in five concerts with Margaret Matzen- 
aur, contralto; Alfred Cortot, pianist; 
Pablo Casals, ’cellist; and the three 
pianists, Mme. Olga Samaroff, Harold 
Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch. The 
New York Symphony will also appear 
under Mr. Smith’s management in five 
concerts. The assisting soloists will be 
Mabel Garrison, Fritz Kreisler, Percy 
Grainger, Reinald Werrenrath, and 
Mischa Levitzki, 

By popular demand the Ten Star Se- 
ries will again be presented by Mr. Smith. 
This consists of ten concerts at popular 
prices offering fourteen artists in various 
fields of music and the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Among the favor- 
ites of other seasons, Washington will 
welcome Frieda Hempel, Ethel Leginska, 
Anna Case, Hans Kindler, Margarete 
Matzenauer, Frank LaForge and Charles 
Gilbert Spross, both noted American 
composers and pianists. Some of the 
artists who will be introduced to Wash- 
ington on this occasion will be Tilly 
Koenen, Greta Masson, and Thelma Giv- 


en. Others in the series are Alfred Cor- 


tot, Emilio de Gogorza, and Marcella 
Craft. The dates scheduled for the Ten 
Star Series are Nov. 7 and 28, Dec. 12, 
Jan. 9 and 30, Feb. 13 and 20, March 5 
and 26, and April 9. 


Laura Harlan’s Series 


Another manager has entered the con- 
cert field in Washington in the person of 
Laura Harlan, who is by no means a 
stranger to this field. Miss Harlan will 
offer to those who can not attend the 
afternoon concerts an opportunity to 
hear an exceptional group of artists in a 
series of six concerts at the Auditorium. 
These are booked for Thursday evenings 
on Nov. 20, Dec: 18, Jan. 8, Feb. 18, 





KISS MARY A. GRYDER 


Teacher of Singing 


1911 WN. Street, Washington, D. C. 
Tel. Franklin 4476 





‘‘She has the artist spirit: vital, yet full of 
meaning.’’—Washington Post. 


Elizabeth 


WINSTON 


CONCERT PIANIST 


nal Address: 3053 P Street 
Fenee Washington, D. ©. 





Mary Helen Howe 


SOPRANO SOLOIST and TEACHER 


Director of Vocal Departments of Madison 
Hall, Grafton School and Academy of the Bless- 
ed Sacrament. 


1230 Quincy St., NE., Washington, D. C. 


March 18, and April 15. The artists to 
appear are: Florence Easton, Ralph Leo- 
pold, Max Rosen, Marie Conde, Olga 
Samaroff, Edward Lankow, Eva Gau- 
thier, Leo Ornstein, Louis Graveure, 
Mary Kent, Nina Tarasova, and Corne- 
lius Van Vliet. 

Miss Harlan reports great success in 
this new venture. Evening concerts are 
a need in Washington; but the chief 
drawback in the past has been the ab- 
sence of a suitable place to present them. 
The taking over of the Auditorium by T. 
Arthur Smith has offered a medium for 
evening musical events and the outlook 
is — development along that line will 
ollow. 


Ten Philharmonic Concerts 


_ Washington’s Philharmonic Orchestra 
is a new organization which promises ten 
concerts during the coming season. This 
is composed of 65 musicians, and will 
be conducted by Heinrich Hammer. 
They will be held in the Knickerbocker, 
at 5 o’clock, at popular prices. 

The Washington Fine Arts Society is 
presenting two educational series which 
promise to be interesting and entertain- 
ing to the general public and especially 
to the music student. One of these will 
be five orchestral concerts of an analy- 
tical nature by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, preceded by a short lecture 
by Dr. Walter Damrosch, conductor of 
the orchestra. The dates are Oct. 30, 
Nov. 25, Dec. 16, Jan. 20, and Feb. 24. 
The other course will be a series of song 
recitals, in which the following artists 
will take part:’ Greta Torpadie on Nov. 
3; Francis Rogers, Dec. 1; Ruano Bog- 
islav, Jan. 5; Maj. Charles T. Tittmann, 
Feb. 2, and Eva Gauthier, Mar.1. Dur- 
ing the music conference on Jan. 29, there 
will be an address on “Music for the 
People” by Thomas Whitney Surrette un- 
der the auspices of the Washington So- 
ciety of Fine Arts. Owing to their edu- 
cational value, these concerts have been 
given the patronage of the Board of 
Education and will be presented in the 
evening at the Auditorium of the Central 
High School. 


Clubs Provide Excellent Music 


The Rubinstein Club of women’s 
voices, with Claude Robeson as conduc- 
tor, will open its concert season on Dec. 
9, with Theo Karle as assisting soloist. 
There will be two other concerts during 
the season, at which the club will presen‘ 
some of the new choruses and will be 
assisted by distinguished artists. The 
officers of the Rubinstein Club for the 
ensuing year are: Mrs. Hobart Brooks, 
honorary president; Mrs. R. H. Dalgleish, 
active president; Mattie Gibson, and 
Mrs. A. L. Haycock, vice-presidents; Mrs. 
Elmer E. Curry, secretary; Mrs. Alfred 
Gage, treasurer; Claude Roberson, con- 
ductor; Mrs. Duncan Richmond, libra- 
rian, and Mrs. W. B. Ellenberger, press 
chairman. 

Under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Charles Fairfax, the music committee of 
the Arts Club of Washington has ar- 
ranged weekly musical evenings which 
promise some exceptional programs by 
local and visiting artists. Mrs. Fairfax 
will be assisted in this work by Mrs. 
Duff Lewis, Mrs. Emma P. Knorr, Lucy 
Brickenstein, Maj. Charles T. Tittmann, 


Dora Walton and M. Barnes. 
(Continued on page 105) 
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ELINOR 
WHITTEMORE 


who, as VIOLINIST of the 





Grace 


Wood- Jess 


presents in 


Story - Song - Action 


Picturesque Ballads of the 
past, forming 


Miniature Dramas 


of ‘Appealing Interest 
and: Charm 





Programs: Especially 
Arranged ‘for 
Musical and Literary Clubs 
. Miss Jess has lovely stage 
presence and‘:cHarm; . . . 
her singing delighted the’ audi- 
ence. and will remain» long in 

memory. 
(Santa Barbara’ Press.) 
She is an arch-exponent of 
» Folk song. . 
(Los Angeles Times.) 


Pacific Coast Management of 
L. E. BEHYMER, 
Los Angeles, Cal., 
and 


MISS Z. W. POTTER, 
Oakland, Cal. 


Southern States Oct. 15 to Dec. 
20, 1919. 
Address, Maude Thayer, 
Peoria, Ill. 





CORINNE 
HARMON 


PIANIST 
ACCOMPANIST 
TEACHER 





15 NORWAY STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 








YON STUDIOS 


868 CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK 
Telephone Circle 951 

8. C. YON—Vocal: Piano: Organist-Choir- 

master, St. Vincent Ferrer Church, N.Y. 

- A. YON—Organ: Piano: Camposition: 

Organist-Choirmaster, Sst. rancis 
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Available in Middle West and: 








ISIDORE BRAGGIOTTI, 


the celebrated Florentine singing master, is to 
arrive in Boston toward the end of October 
and will immediately accept a limited numbe 
of vocal pupils. 


He has evolved a special personal method of 
his own, based on the golden principles of the 
old Italian “Bel Canto” school of singing. He 
makes a specialty of placing young voices and 
inexperienced: beginners, curing defects and 
faulty emissions, instructing those who wish 
to: become singing teachers, and teaching Eng- 
lish,, French: and Italian “repertoire” for the 
opera and concert stages. 


The Maestro lays special stress upon purity 
of tone and style, carrying power of the voice, 
perfect attack, smoothness and “legato” of 
emission, perfect ease of each individual tone, 
especially in high notes, power and brilliancy 
throughout the whole voice, clear and perfect 
enunciation, beauty of quality of each tone, and 


_a sympathetic, attractive way of singing and 


impressing one’s public. 


The Maestro speaks French, Italian and 
English like a native and gives to his pupils 
the different phrasing and conventions that are 
a part of the French, Italian and English 


“repertoires”. 


For appointments or further information, 
address Mr. Edward F. O’Brien, 27 School 


- Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“Not only has she the power of | 
bringing out the voice, but the 
ability to develop in her pupil both 
personality and mentality.”— The 
Musical Leader. 


famous Souvaine Unit, played 
for a half million U. S. soldiers 
during the war in France, 
Italy, Austria and Germany. 
Now available for Recitals, 
Musicales, etc. 


Address: c/o Music League, Room 529, 
47 West 42nd St., New York City 


RENATO ; 


ZANELLI 


Leading Baritone 


Metropolitan Opera House 
108 West 54th Street New York City 





























Huntington Chambers BOSTON 


LIONEL STORR 


BASS-BARITONE 
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LOUIS & 
FORD 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 1451 Broadway, New York 


CHA LIF'’S 


MAGNIFICENT AUDITORIUMS 


Capacity: Gold Room 550, Rose Room 400 
Engaged for many important concerts, recitals and lectures during the season 


163-5 West 57th Street Opposite Carnegie Hall 


CONCERTS AND RECITALS 



















497 BEACON ST., BOSTON 





Photo by Marceau, Boston 
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REENGAGED METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
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(Continued from page 103) 


The Friday Morning Music Club will 
present compositions of various periods 
and countries in a comprehensive man- 
ner, giving special stress to American 
composers and music in America. There 
will also be recitals by visiting artists, 
and the chorus of the club will present 
some interesting works. Having out- 
grown its quarters, the Washington Col- 
lege of Music opened its sixteenth seas- 
on in its new building at 702 Seventeenth 
Street, with a greatly enlarged faculty. 


— 


Under the leadership of Sydney Lloyd 
Wrightson, the Oratorio Section of 
Washington will give the “Messiah” 
early in January as an educational con- 
tribution to the people. With the even- 
ing choir of the Church of the Coven- 
ant, Mr. Wrightson will present excerpts 
from “The Messiah” at Christmas; Stain- 
er’s “Crucifixion” on Good Friday and 
parts of “Elijah” at Easter. Under the 
direction of Louis A. Potter, Jr., the 
Calvary Baptist Choral Society will be 
heard in short oratorios by Mendelssohn. 


Local Musicians to Appear 


Among the musicians and organizations 
who will contribute to the season are 
Louis Potter, Jr., organist; Pearl ‘Waugh, 
pianist; Mme. Marie Von Unschuld, pia- 
nist; Paul Bleyden, baritone; Dick Root; 
C. W. O’Connor; Mrs. F. E. Farrington, 
interpreter of French songs; Emmanuel 
Wad, pianist; J. C. van Hulsteyn, violin- 
ist; Marguerite C. Carter, violinist; Mrs. 
Ruby Potter, soprano; the National Quar- 
tet; Gretchen Hood, soprano; Herman 
Hoffman, violinist; The United States 


Marine Band under the leadership of 
Lieut. William H. Santelman; the En- 
gineers’ Band, with Lieut. Weber con- 
ducting; the U. S. Soldiers’ Home Band, 
led by John S:. M. Zimmerman; Dr. 
Stansfield, organist; Elizabeth R. Win- 
ston, pianist; Franceska Kaspar Lawson, 
soprano; Mildred Rider, pianist; Ger- 
trude McRae, pianist; Edythe M. Bro- 
seus, harpist; Richard Lorleberg, ’cellist; 
the Washington College of Music Or- 
chestra; the Music History Club, Martin 
Richardson, tenor; the Orpheus Quartet, 
and Mrs. W. C. Clime. 
WILLARD HOWE. 





CLARKSBURG SEASON OPENS 





M:arcato Club Will Present Many 
Artists During Season 


Cl“ RKSBURG, W. VA., Nov. 1.—The 
M-reato Club of Clarksburg, opened 
| the 1 usical 


on Ov. 
harps: 


season with a _ recital 
14, by Frances Pelton-Jones, 
aordist, who was enthuisastically 


receiv. | by a large audience. Miss 
Pelton Jones gave a highly entertain- 
ing an instructive classic program, and 
has pr mised the club a return engage- 


ment |:ter in the season. 

The program for the coming year 
is by ar the most imposing ever pre- 
sented by the club. rs. Edward A. 
MacDowell comes on Nov. 6, with a 
lecture recital of her husband’s com- 
positio:s. The Marcato was fortunate 
in seciring the Cincinnati Symphony 
with Ysaye, for appearance during the 
year. Among the other artists who 
have been engaged are Alberto Salvi, 
harpist. © 

The Marcato Club itself is training a 
chorus of 100 voices, which will present 
“Faust” in concert form on Jan. 22. 
Anna Case, Arthur Middleton, and 
Frederic Gunster will be heard at this 
performance in the respective réles of 
Marguerite, Mephisto and Faust. The 
last concert of the season will be given 
on April 19, when Mabel Garrison and 
Reinald Werrenrath will appear in a 
joint concert. 

The Marcato Club has been instru- 
mental in establishing community and 
soldier singing in Clarksburg, and in 
addition to the imported talent, concerts 
will be given semi-monthly by the mem- 
bers of the Club, as has been the cus- 


tom. 
LILLIAN MAYFIELD ROBERTS. 





NOTED ARTISTS BOOKED BY 
STATE COLLEGE, PA. 


Clarence C. Robinson Returned From 
War Work Provides For Excellent 
Concerts and Recitals 


STATE COLLEGE, PA., Nov. 1.— 
With the return to a peace basis, this 
college year has ushered in a decided 


Increase in all activities which has been 
particularly accentuated in the music de- 
partment. The director of music, Clar- 
ence C. Robinson, after a year’s leave of 
absence in war work, as the director and 
organizer of community singing for the 

ar Camp Community Singing in San 
Francisco, has returned to active duties 
and the return to stability and steady 
growth has been re-established. Interest 
is centered in the Artists’ Course to be 
offered by the department this year, 
which includes Florence Hinkle, soprano, 
Nov. 14; Sophie Braslau, contralto, Dec. 
4; Zocllner String Quartet, Feb. 28, and 
4 possibility of obtaining the Russian 
symphony Orchestra during the winter 
On Pennsylvania Day, Nov. 8, the Glee 
Club will have as guest artist, Emilio 
de Cogorza, the eminent baritone, who 
will sive the program assisted by the 
Glee lub, which will sing Vandewater’s 
An:bel Lee,” and the Toreador’s Song 
fron “Carmen,” with Mr. de Gogorza as 


Soloist, 
C. C. R. 
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LOCAL ORCHESTRAS AND CHORAL CLUBS 














PROVIDE SOLOISTS FOR ALLENTOWN’S EVENTS 
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Two Important Musical Or- 
ganizations of Allentown 
Above: Ladies’ Band of Al- 
lentown, Joseph L. Smith, 
Conductor; Below: The Ar- 
ion Society of Allentown. 
Front Row: Right to Left: 
Mabel Garrison; George 
Siemonn, her husband and 
accompanist; William Rees, 
accompanist for the So- 
ciety — 














MAGEL GARRISON ....- 
ARION SOCIETY a Stems 
LYRIC THEATRE 
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LLENTOWN, PA., Nov. 1.—The 
summer season having come to a 
close the various musical societies of the 
city are resuming their activities. The 
principal factor in the musical life of 


the Lehigh Valley this season will be 
the “Elloda Kemmerer Concert Series” 
in which Heifetz, Braslau, and Moisei- 
witsch will be heard in the Lyric 
Theater in Allentown. 

Sophie Braslau, contralto of the 
Meropolitan Opera Co. of New York 
will appear here on the evening of Nov. 
12. On Jan. 19, 1920 the great Russian 
pianist, Benno Moisewitsch will make 
his initial bow in this city. The final 
number in the trio of artists will be 
Jascha Heifetz, who will appear on 
April 15, 1920. This venture is not 


_ backed by the guarantee of only one or 


more persons but by the subscriptions 
of the music loving people of the com- 
munity in general. This series is be- 
ing fostered by Elloda Kemmerer a 
pianist of recognized ability, being a 
graduate of the “American Institute of 
Applied Music” and pupil of H. Rawlins 
Baker of New York City. She has ap- 
peared in recital and with orchestra. 
The most active organization in the 
city for a number of years has been the 
Arion Society under the direction of 
Prof. James Prescott, formerly of Phil- 
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h Steinway Hall - 


» American Progressive P 


GUSTAVE L BECKER. DIRECTOR 


iann School 
- New York City 





ation Apply to 
M. H. BURTIS 
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Announcement of Special Course in Artistic Piano Playing 


C -ordinatingly Taught With Ear-Training, Technic, Sight-Reading, Memorizing, Trans- 
posing, Accompanying, Ensemble Playing, Improvising, Theory, Analysis, Interpretation, 
History of Music, Esthetics, Criticism and (for Teachers) Pedagogy, (Course of Lectures), 
Pupils’ Recitals for Public Performance. For Terms, Appointments and Further Inform- 


Manager 


70 Bible House 








-adelphia, who has assumed the duties 


of his new position as organist and 
choirmaster at the First Presbyterian 
Church at Pottsville, Pa. Arrange- 
ments’ are being made to have the best 
artists for this season’s concert. Wil- 
liam Rees, organist of St. John’s Re- 
formed Church of this city is the accom- 
panist, and the business manager is N. 
H. Vonstueben. Mason Light is the 
president of the Society. The Arions 
will give the cantata, “The Voyage of 
Columbus” by Dudley Buck in the St. 
Peter’s Evangelical Lutheran Church at 
Rittersville on Oct. 30. 

The Allentown Band, one of the most 
popular bands throughout the Lehigh 
Valley, is under the conductorship of 
Martin Klingler. The spring concerts of 
this band are given in the large theater 
with prominent soloists. 

The XL Girl’s Chorus which was 
organized March 26, 1912, with a mem- 
bership of twenty-five, now has a mem- 
bership of sixty-five girls. Esther M. 
Lee is the director. On account of her 
absence in New York City, no large 
concert has been planned for this sea- 
son but smaller engagements will be 
filled in churches and lodges of the 
city. Mrs. E. H. Kistler, Jr., proves 
herself a very able accompanist for the 
society. aie ’ 

One of the youngest organizations in 
the city is the Ladies’ Band which with 
Joseph Smith as director, is forging its 
way to the front as a musical organiza- 
tion. Mr. Smith’ has several bands in 
the community that he leads. 

An annual fy, wong or of the “Mes- 
siah” by Handel has been given by the 
Handel and Haydn Society of this city 
for the last sixteen years under the 
direction of William Rees, organist of 
St. John’s Ref. Church with a chorus 
of a hundred voices. On Nov. 11 the 
first anniversary of the signing of the 
armistice, the podtety will offer the 
“Festival Cantata” by Thayer in St. 


John’s Reformed Church with piano and 





organ accompaniment. In this as with 
the rendition of “The Messiah” Irene 
Swartz will accompany at the piano and 
Raymond E. Horlacher at the organ. 

The Allentown Symphony Orchestra 
will give a series of concerts on Sunday 
afternoons during the winter at which 
time. part of the theater is open free 
to the public. The Junger Maennerchor 
was organized in November 1917 with 
John Birmelin, organist and choirmas- 
ter of the Church of the Sacred Heart, 
as director. A_ soloist has not been 
selected for this season’s concert as yet. 

The Allentown High School Auditor- 
ium bids to be a mecca for concerts this 
year. Warren F. Acker, musical di- 
rector has booked the following attrac- 
tions: The Harpvocal Ensemble; Craw- 
ford Adams, violinist; Pauline Corella, 
soprano; Riccardo Bonelli, baritone; 
Ruth Collingbourne, violinist; Marion 
Hyde, pjianist; The Tchaikovsky String 
Quartet; The American Grand Concert 
Male Quartet and probably the Isadore 
Duncan Dancers with Charles Copeland, 
pianist. The High School Chorus of 200 
voices will also be heard in several con- 
certs this year, the assisting artists not 
having been decided upon. 

The High School Orchestra, although 
only in its fourth year, will assume al- 
most symphonic proportions, many new 
instruments having been added to the 
list. The orchestra is at present work- 
ing on Haydn’s “Surprise” symphony. 
The “Nurses Chorus” of sixty voicex 
from the Edward Harvey Memorial 
College, connected with the Allentown 
Hospital, also under the direction of 
Mr. Acker, is arranging for a series of 
concerts during the season. Mr. Acker 
has a junior choir of forty-five voices 
at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church where 
he is the organist and choirmaster. The 
children range from twelve to eighteen 
years of age and the singing of this 
group of children is a credit to their 
director. 

RAYMOND E. HORLACHER, 
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Musical Advantages of Boise, Idaho 


Attract Increasing Number of New Comers 






































No. 1—Mrs. Leslie Long, Pianist-teacher and president of Tuesday Musical Club; 
No. 2—Oliver C. Jones, Pianist-teacher, Lecturer, and Correspondent for MUSI- 
CAL AMERICA. He will bring several artists to Boise this season; No. 3— 
Eugene A. Farner, Municipal Music Director, Conductor of Civic Festival Chorus 
and Boise Male Chorus; No. 4—Frederic Flemming Beale, Pianist-composer, Di- 
rector @ Music College of Idaho, and conductor of Tuesday Musical Club 


Boise Civie Festival To Provide 
Week of Music—Mammoth Pa- 
geant and Festival Is Planned As 
Annual Event—Musie College of 
Idaho Will Give ‘‘Electra’’— 
Tuesday Club’s Members Grad- 
uated Into Ranks of Professional 
Musicians — Municipal Band’s 
Funds To Be Doubled By City 
Council 


OISE, IDAHO, Nov. 1. — He who 
writes of the musical art and life of 
Boise today has a far more gratifying 


task than he who wrote about music ten 
years ago. Boise has become a place 
attractive to the serious musician, as 
well as the concert-going layman, and the 
new comers who frankly say that they 





SURVEYING BOISE’S 
FEATURES 

Civic Festival Chorus 

Tuesday Musical Club 

Columbian Club Music Department 

Boise Municipal Band 

St. Margaret’s School Music De- 
partment, Margaret Dirks, Di- 
rector 

St. Theresa School for Girls’ Music 
Department 

Male Chorus 











come here to live because of the educa- 
tional advantages in general, and partic- 


ularly in music, increase amazingly each 
successive year. 

The past season has been one of great 
benefit for the upbuilding of a higher 
standard in music, many of the world’s 
great artists coming here for concerts, 
and without exception a full house 
greeted them. On several occasions the 
Pinney Theater was sold out completely. 
One of the largest audiences ever as- 


sembled here for a concert went to hear 
Maud Powell in her second visit. 

The civic festival chorus under Eu- 
gent A. Farner, municipal director of 
music, expects an increased membership 
and a busy season. Aside from the cus- 
tomary free renditions of “The Messiah” 
at Christmas time and Gounod’s “Re- 
demption” at Easter, the chorus con- 
templates two pay concerts. At one of 
these concerts Converse’s “Peace Pipe” 
will be the feature. The activities of the 
chorus will culminate in another music 
week, which will further exemplify the 
plan of a mammoth pageant and festi- 
val named “Light On The Mountains.” It 
was hoped the complete arrangements 
for the initial performance would make 
possible its inception this spring, but Di- 
rector Farner, in order that additional 
features may be incorporated and in or- 
der that the event may be entirely artis- 
tic and complete has set the opening year 
for 1921. It will be an annual event. 


The Boise Male Chorus, under Mr. 
Farners’ baton, will continue its activi- 
ties with many returned soldiers in its 
ranks. A concert or two will be given. 


The Boise Artist Course, under the di- 
rection of Messrs. Bee, Ensign, Eaton, 
Farner and White will present Lucy 
Gates; Salzédo and Barrére in a joint re- 
cital; Henri Scott, basso; Cherniavsky 
Trio, Frances Ingram, and others during 
the coming season. 

Walter Mendenhall manager of the 
Pinney Theater, will bring several ar- 
tists here, and Oliver C. Jones will again 
Deng Maud Powell and others yet to be 
chosen. 


Tuesday Music Club 


The Tuesday Musical Club has from 
the beginning made most wonderful 
strides, showing what can be accom- 
plished artistically when properly man- 
aged. This club was founded by Mrs. 
C. A. Barton, Jan. 16, 1915, with the 
following list of charter members; Mrs. 
Tukey Mrs. Fraser, Mrs. Stoutmyer, 
Mrs. Northorp and Mrs. Barton. Mrs. 
F. F. Brandt has been chairman of the 
program committee for four years. 

The club has contributed largely to 
the Red Cross and is furnishing a room 
in the new Y. M. C. A. building. The 


a 


baton of Geo. Eleharty, has provided the 
city with high class music all summer 
The concerts have been much appreciateg. 
The city council will probably double the 
funds for the band next year, which wij) 
provide the city with two concerts a wee, 
thoroughout the summer. 

The church choirs of the city as wel} 
as the organists’ work, are of high order. 
From the outside artist’s standpoint 
this year promises to be the best year 
Boise has: ever had. The population de. 
mands the best and is willing at all times 
to pay the price. Any artist that “makes 
good” can always come back the follow. 
ing season and face a full house. 

OLIVER C. JONES. 


policy of the club is to encourage local 
talent and any music organization 
which will tend to uplift the music status 
of the city. They expect to bring a num- 
ber of artists to this city in the future. 
Frederic F. Beale is the artistic director 
of the chorus, and plans two concerts 
this year; the proceeds will go to bring 
artists for recitals. 

The officers are Mrs. Leslie Long, pres- 
ident, Mrs. Jack Skillern, vice-president, 
Mrs. Laurel Elam, secretary, and Mrs. H. 
B. Cornell, treasurer. 

Frederic Flemming Beale of Caldwell, 
Director of Music in the College of 
Idaho, will present the “Electra” of So- 
phocles with music by Granville Bantock. 
Mr. Beale will begin his organ recitals 
soon, and will present his glee clubs in 
a number of concerts during the season. 

The Boise Municipal Band, under the 





Mischa Levitski, the Russian pianist, give, 
his first recital of the season at Carnegie 
Hall on Tuesday evening, Nov. 18. 
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SINGER and TEACHER 


Available for 
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Specialist in Voice Placement and perfect tone Producticn 
EXPONENT JEROME HAYES METHOD 


CARNEGIE HALL : NEW YORK 
Metropolitan Opera House Bid. 


¥ NANA GENOVESE, “iiss ovniewi 


_ AMERICAN-ITALIAN MEZZO-SOPRANO, formerly of Manhattan Opera Company 
Studio 801-802 


AR I HUR PHILIP Consens Hale 
é' Carnegie Hall, N.Y.City 

sd Tel. 1260 Circle 
‘ es: SOPRANO at 
**She sings apparently for the sheer joy of it, 
0 IVE NEVI N. and it is a joy to hear her.’’—Milwauke 

Sentinel. 
Sewickley, ennsylv 
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Address: » 2 ania 
INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART ™ new yor” 





120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 





FRANK DAMROSCH, DIREOTOR 


LOLA JENKINS ... 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


CONDUCTOR, NEW YORK MILITARY BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra 
500 Weet 144th Street 


in Brase’’ 
HELEN ALLEN HUNT Scvrpatte sovoss ano react 
aioe BEACH SOPRANO 





SOPRANO 
Majestic, New York 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
CONCERTS 


SEASON 1918, 1919 and 1920 
New York 








COSTUME RECITALS—Excerpts from the Operas 
CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 
Address: 50 West 67th St., New York 





k ( , A N N () Pianist—lInstruction | 
K Suite 133-133 Carnegie Hall 
4 New York City 





Pupils prepared by Miss Quaile are 
Eligible for Admission to 


Miss Elizabeth Quaile | Mr. Bauer’s Class 


Assistant to Harold Bauer 225 West End Ave., New York 
LISETTE JOSTY -HAMMOND 


Late of Italy and France 
TEACHER OF SINGING gon 
Specializing in Tone Placement through correct Italian enunciation 
ITALIAN, FRENCH AND ENGLISH REPERTOIRE 1“ 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 Broadway, New York. Phone, Bryant 12 
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JULIUS WILLIAM MEYER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK — 
m1 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Established 1867 MISS BERTHA BAUR, Directress 


All Departments of the Conservatory are open throughout the year. Instructs, trains and 
educates after the best methods. The faculty numbers leading Musicians and Artists of today. 

The most completely equipped buildings devoted to music in America. Day and resident 
students may enter at any time. Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


MASTER VIOLIN CLASS this season under EUGENE YSAYE. 
MISS BERTHA BAUR, Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

















HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director BALTIMORE, MD. 
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th ee 
\. Ambiti Y M ad Out By M Cl 
2 & 
tek tious Year Mappea Out By Memphis Musicians 
will — 
veek . ; 
i. Musical Bureau Will Present Noted Chamber of Commerce Backing 
der, Pianists In _ Recitals—Cortese Plan To Secure Spring Season of 
dint, Series Will Be Another Achieve- Opera—Teachers In Campaign 
yea Sdaaiel . 
rl ment of Year—New Auditorium To Improve Status of Music In 
mes To Cost $750,000 Is Projected the Public Schools—Clubs In- 
es . . 
ow- MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 1.—Music crease Membership Lists 
: in Memphis is booming! If the harmonic Orchestra conducted by Wil- 
: plans for the present year are carried field. 
ive out not only music lovers in the city, The Renaissance Circle, Mrs. R. L. 
egie put those in the surrounding area will Brown president, is a small club lim- 
have a feast of good things in a musi- ited to thirty members—all of whom 4 
; active musicians, singers, pianists an 
= eal way. violinists. The members of the circle 
| Mrs. Jason Walker, head of the Mem- are women of leisure and many of 
phis Musical Bureu having been so suc- them spend their summer months study- 
cessful last season in her “Series of ing under the best teachers in the 
Three Artist Piano Recitals” will, in country. They are among the most en- 
aaa Py the wen ga or, thusiastic supporters of all concerts. 
tions, evinne Guiomar Novaes, an The Memphis Piano Teachers Asso- 
Ossip Fate erin scaly i as ; ciation is a new organization and is 
age? Ol ere x Pr 4 Wine Hae strictly professional. Mrs. Jason Walk- 
‘ Sere ’ er is president. The Association is 
both by <> eed ato and gon deeply interested at present in the con- 
in the Nexeaweevere niversity, Evans- dition of music in the public schools and 
ton, ill. Mrs. Walker, who inaugurated is working on plans that are expected 
these recitals at nominal price for stu- to revolutionize the work here 
dents and teachers especially, will make : ; 
this —— a pegiiae feature of the Many Recitals Planned 
"= emphis musical season. . Beginning the season a little earlier 
= fn ae Po og an array than usual, several very interesting 
“q of piano artists, the Memphis Musical recitals are being given in local musi- 
Bureau has arranged for Sousa’s Band, eal circles. 
fo ve a aa or announced 1—Josef Cortese, Impresario, ' and | Lieut. Henri Deering, pianist, ap- 
ng its series of artists’ concerts for the Manager of the Cortese Brothers’ peared in concert on Friday evening 
ity [| season. Mme. Frieda Hempel will ap- “All Star Concert Series;” 2—Mrs. sdlisted by ‘Mex Dovid L. GUMUE, one 
oper in ae eae ae i ee Elbert Woodsen Taylor, Treasurer of Memphis’ most gifted ' singers, ‘< a 
am haa in Mandl ebruary and Josef Hof- of the Memphis Beethoven Club; delightful program. On Sept. 30 Mrs. 
a er ale 3—Mrs. J. F. Hill, President of the ee ee Charles 
ke ew Auditorium Memphis Beethoven Club wy . Be +4 beter — =e 
All managers who are bringing to ide copy eh anew Se cage 
Memphis musical attractions this year In giving the details of plans that 
Fp are seriously handicapped by the limited have been officially announced the 
wets he ae eo eee here. This will - SSNS “f Lae mone gy ges singe — — La 
2 remedied in the next year or two by =, Wy) Saw dice cause OF 10S position as the oldest clu 
the building of a $750,000 auditorium. we in Memphis. Their program gives the 
— Bonds for this projected building were following series of artist concerts: Mme. 
floated by the city and county. W. C. Frieda Hempel opens the course the 





middle of December. The Minneapolis 


Dutlinger, chairman of the auditorium 






and teachers has been aroused atety 
by the proposed erection in the very 












































rk committee, states that plans and speci- Symphony comes on Jan. 18, and Josef 
fications have been accepted, the site Hofmann Mar. 5. In addition to the 
e selected and everything pertaining to near future of a six-story building on ° 
ry the construction of the Auditorium well the corner of Adams avenue and Third L 
under way. street. It is said that one floor of this 
~0 At present there is a beautiful hall building will be devoted to a concert hall 
in Goodwyn Institute, with seating cap- that will seat 1,000. In addition to this 
_ acity of 1,000. This season the hall will it is proposed that another floor is to 
; be the center of activities as the maj- be arranged as music studios—an un- 
ority of the concerts will be given there. doubted need in this city. The need is 
. The New Lyric Theater is only available great for a hall of this kind and even 
- when not booked by the New York man- when the large auditorium is com- 
agers. All the larger attractions such pleted this smaller hall can always 
as orchestras and opera companies will be used for local clubs, recitals, etc. 
be heard at this theater. The entire This building is to be erected by the. 
seting capacity is between 1,400 and Catholic Club Building Association of 
- 1,500. Memphis. 
D The interest of Memphis musicians With the exception of a student Phil- - 
all 
. al 
k IN THE FOREFRONT OF MEMPHIS MUSIC: 
> (1)—William Saxby, Conductor of the Students’ Orchestra in Memphis (2) Valeria 
) Ferrington, Music Editor of the “Sunday Commercial-Appeal;” (3)—J. Paul 


MRS. JASON WALKER, Manager 


(MEMBER OF NATIONAL CONCERT MANAGERS ASSOCIATION) 


a: 


WOMAN’S BUILDING 


MEMPHIS, 


TENN. 


Stalle, Dean of the West Tennessee Chapter, American Guild of Organists 


liam Saxby, violinist, there is no orches- 
tra in Memphis, except those in the 
theater and picture shows. 


Clubs Co-operate 


The local music houses are all deeply 
interested in each move made towards 
bettering the musical conditions of 
Memphis and co-operate in a most help- 
ful way with all who are promoting 
these’ concerts. The Beethoven Club, ‘of 
which Mrs. J. H. Hill is president, is 
the only club which is in the mangerial 


artist concerts, the club presents a series 
of monthly concerts for the public, pre- 
senting the best talent the membership 
affords. The Musical Culture depart- 
ment and the Beethoven Juniors are 
planning attractive programs for the 
year. A membership campaign began 
the first of October, and the officers of 
the club anticipate a large increase in 
membership. 

In a date to be fixed in the early 
spring Ethelynde Smith, soprano, will 

(Continued on page 108) 
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be heard for the first time here, as one 
of the Memphis Musical Bureau at- 
tractions. 

Another concert series will be pre- 
sented by M. Angelo and Josef Cortese, 
who constitute the Tri-State Concert 
Company. The three concerts which 
comprise the course will be: Nov. 10, 
Mm. Frances Alda and Charles Hack- 
ett; Amelita Galli-Curci, Jan. 5. Al- 
bert Spalding and Rudolph Ganz, Feb. 
24. In addition the Cortese Brothers 
will present Mary Garden in recital. 

The last series is announced by the 
Pastors’ Aid Society and the Ladies of 
the Loyal League of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. It consists of 
Lucy Gates, soprano; Paul Althouse, 
tenor, and Oscar Seagle, baritone. These 
recitals will be given in the auditorium 
of the church. In addition to these 
attractions there is a general under- 
standing that the Chamber of Com- 
merce will sponser a _ week of grand 
opera in the spring. The music com- 
pany of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Edward Barrow, chairman, is placing 
the influence of the organization behind 
a movement for music on Sunday after- 


noons. 
S. B. W. 
NEW CASTLE’S (PA.) OUTLOOK 








Planning to Bring San Carlo Forces— 
Activities of Local Clubs, Etc. 


NEW CASTLE, PA., Nov. 1—A joint 

recital by Edward F. Kurtz, vio- 
linist, and Julian R. Williams, pianist, 
at the Y. W. C. A. auditorium on Oct. 
2 opens New Castle’s musical season. It 
was a continuation of the series of re- 
citals given by these artists last winter. 
During the present season, Messrs. 
Kurtz and Williams plan to give several 
other joint recitals, the dates to be an- 
nounced later. 

Plans for a number of recitals and 
concerts are now under way, but have 
not been announced definitely. Italians 
of the city are making plans for bring- 
ing the San Carlo Opera Company to 
New Castle later in the winter if the 
date can be arranged. Such a venture 
would doubtless prove most popular, 
as there are thousands of Italians in 
Lawrence County and all are anxious to 
hear opera sung in their native tongue. 

The Wednesday Morning Musical club 
held its first meeting for the fall season 
recently with Mary Jackson as hostess. 
This is the oldest local musical club now 
in existence and identified with it are 
many of the city’s best-known musicians. 
The club meets in the First Presbyter- 
ian Church on account of the closing 
of Greer Music Hall. 

Something new is announced for this 
season by the Patterson School of Music. 
Departing from its custom, the faculty 
of the school will give a number of con- 
certs during the winter and the public 
will have an opportunity of hearing 
Paul Browne Patterson, bass; Mrs. M. 
Virginia Patterson, organist and pian- 
ist; Mrs. Fred S. Emery, violinist; 
Eleanor Anderson, soprano, and Vir- 
ginia Patterson, pianist, in recital. 

The Mikado Club, New Castle’s one- 
time famous dramatic organization 
which was re-organized last winter, is 
working on its operatic offering for this 
year. 

One of the most interesting possibil- 
ities of the season to music-lovers is that 
the Handel Oratorio Society which dis- 
banded several years ago, may re-organ- 
ize this winter under the direction of its 
former leader, Paul Browne Patterson. 
The society had 200 members and pro- 
duced some of the finest concerts ever 
given in the city. 

HELEN WESTLAKE. 





Announces Soloists For Big Artist Series 
in La Fayette, Ind. 


LA FAYETTE, IND., Nov. 1.—Lena 
Baer, manager of the artist concert ser- 
ies of this city, announces her course for 
the season. The soloists are: Oscar 
Seagle, baritone, and Barbara Maurel, 
soprano, on Nov. 6; Sascha Jacobsen, 
violinist, Jan. 11; Charles Harrison, 
tenor, and Amarito Farrar, soprano, 
March 19, and the Columbia Stellar 
Quartet of New York, April 28. 








Burlington, Vt., Is Music Center 
For Towns In Three States 












































FIGURING IN BURLINGTON’S (VT.) MUSIC LIFE 
At Top: The University of Vermont Gymnasium Where Mr. Dow’s Concerts Are 
Given; Lower Left: Arthur W. Dow, local manager of Burlington; Lower Right: 
Beryl Harrington, Director of Burlington’s Unique Junior Violin club and the 
Promoter of Community Sings. 


URLINGTON, VT., Nov. 1.—The sea- 
son just opening is confidently ex- 
pected to be one of the biggest musically 
Burlington has ever enjoyed. Not only 
has a fine concert course of big musical 
attractions been planned, but there will 
be community sings and several series 
of public recitals, ordinarily put off un- 
til the late spring. 

The opening of the concert season 
was the appearance of Reinald Werren- 
rath, in joint recital at the First Church 
auditorium with Marian Keeler, colora- 
tura soprano, both being presented by 
Mrs. Florence Wood Russell, teacher of 
Miss Keeler. The second concert of the 
season was given on Oct. 15, by Fritz 
Kreisler, at the University of Vermont 
gymnasium, under the local manage- 
ment of Arthur W. Dow, who is the 
only concert manager in Vermont. 
Later will come La Société des Instru- 
ments Anciens and the Sistine Chapel 
Soloists, both before Christmas. Amel- 
ita Galli-Curci, will open a subscription 
series on March 1, that will include 
Frances Alda, soprano, in recital, and 
Carolina Lazzari and Rudolph Ganz in 
joint recital, this course also being under 
Dow management. All these concerts 
will be given at the University Gym- 
nasium, which is the only available audi- 


torium in the city. Concerts have some 


times been given at the Majestic Thea- 
ter, which is admirably adapted, but 
which the managers are reluctant to 
lease except at rare intervals. The Uni- 
versity Gymnasium is the largest audi- 
torium in Vermont and finely equipped 
for concerts of all kinds. For concerts 
here are not purely local affairs; lovers 
of music come from all over Vermont, 
and even from New York State and New 
Hampshire, and sometimes, even, from 
the Canadian border. 

Beryl Harrington, supervisor of mu- 
sic in the public schools, has probably 
done more for community singing in the 
city than anyone else, and she is plan- 
ning another series of sings to be held in 
the various school houses, ending prob- 
ably as last year, with a big sing at 
the Majestic Theater. She is also the 
originator of one of the most unique 
musical organizations of the city, the 
Junior Violin Club of twelve members. 
This is an organization of Junior High 
School players, who had their first sea- 
son last.year, and whom Miss Harring- 
ton is preparing for their second season. 
They made three public appearances last 
season with great success. 

The two women’s clubs of the city, 
the Athena and the Klifa, give various 
small recitals throughout the season, 
the Athena having opened its course 
Sept. 25 with a piano recital by Beatrice 
Moore of this city and New York. The 
plans of the two clubs have not been 
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announced, but it is expected that Mrs 
Elizabeth Bradish, the dramatic soprano 
will appear in an early recital before the 
Athena club. 

The Choral Club organized at the sum. 
mer school at the University, will prob. 
ably be continued in a modest way this 
season, and the choral organization qj. 
rected by E. J. Beaupre of the Cathedra} 
parish, which gave a highly successfy] 
concert last season, will continue work. 

The city’s musical situation is unusua] 
in many ways. It has no civic organiza. 
tion to'give concerts, or aid in any way, 
no big choral or orchestral organiza. 
tion, there are no wealthy patrons of 
music or backers, and yet there is ag). 
ways a fine audience for the best in the 
world of music. The great public is the 
backer. Concerts stand upon their own 
feet. For the people of the city and 
nearby states are eager for music. 

ARTHUR W. DOW. 


PROGRESS IN HUNTINGTON 








Indiana City’s Musical Outlook Bright. 
est In Its History 


UNTINGTON, IND., Nov. 1.—The 
musical outlook in Huntington js 


brighter than ever before. The cradle 
of music is in the public schools. Some 
of our best talent might never have dis- 
covered their latent powers were it not 
for the careful direction given them ip 
their school days. We believe that music 
in the public schools should not be left 
a matter of choice to the pupil but be 
as much a requirement as any of the 
arts and sciences and that proper cred- 
its be allowed for all work performed in 
the study of music. It is our hope that 
this will soon be one of the requirements 
of the State Board of Education. This 
year the high school orchestra and chor- 
us under the direction of J. L. Swihart, 
music supervisor, are most promising, 

Auditoriums available for operatic 
performances and concerts are the Hun- 
tington Theater, High School Auditorium 
and the auditorium of the Huntington 
College. 

The Philharmonic Society includes a 
large chorus of over 100 voices, the Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Music Teachers’ 
Association, all working for the eleva- 
tion of music locally and to bring to our 
city noted artists. We have also a band, 
a good theater orchestra and a number 
of small organizations. 


Huntington College Conservatory, Rex | 


Arlington, director, is planning more ex- 
tended work the coming season. Its fac- 
ulty is as follows: Rex Arlington, di- 
rector, violin department; Mme. Grace 
Van Studdiford, director, vocal depart- 
ment; J. Francis Maguire, director, piano 
and organ department; Mrs. Montgomery 
Purviance, voice; Lillian Good, violin; 
Ethelwyn Beal, piano. 

Schaff Bros. Company, manufacturers 
of pianos and player-pianos, co-operate 


to the fullest extent with the other musi- 


cal organizations of the city. Curtis §. 
Miller, vice-president of the company, is 
manager of the Philharmonic Society. 
The work of the season is starting out 
with snap and vim and we are planning 
bigger things than ever before. 
H. C. WEIFORD. 


Baldwin, Kan., Looks Forward To Year 
Of Unusual Interest 


BALDWIN, KAN., Nov. 1.—The musi- 
cal year at Baker Conservatory promises 
to be one of unusual interest. All of 
the departments are full, necessitating 
the employment of several assistant 
teachers, and the work is going forward 
with marked vigor. The faculty has 
been strengthened by the return of Hans 
C. Feil, organist, of Kansas City, who 
is recognized as one of the leading mu- 
sicians of the Middle West, and also by 
the securing of Harold R. Harvey, violin- 
ist, formerly of Morningside College, 
Sioux City, Ia. Mr. Harvey promises 
an excellent student orchestra and has 
also formed a string quartet, which will 
be heard in the near future. The sea- 
son’s recitals were opened by on Glen 
Ellison, baritone. Other artists to ap- 
pear later are, Arthur Middleton, Fan- 
nie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Reed Miller, Elec- 
ta Gifford, Nevada Van der Veer, an 
the Cherniavsky Trio. LUE 


The first of three subscription concerts 
to be given by the Orchestral Society of 
New York, Max Jacobs, conductor, wil 
take place at Aeolian Hall, Nov. 23. 


ee 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 


Management: MILLER, RESSEGUIE & TUFTS 
1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


MACBURNEY STUDIOS, INC. 
THOS. N. MacBURNEY, President & Tressuré 
JAMES E. MacBURNEY, Sec’y 

EARL R. BENEDIOT, Bus. Mar. 9968 
£09 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago Wabash 
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Roanoke Is Taking Lead In Music 
Among Southwest Virginia Cities 








—_—_ 

OANOKE, VA., Nov. 1.—Roanoke is 
R becoming more and more the musi- 
cal center of Southwest Virginia. Hav- 
ing a population of over 50,000, a large 
percentage of whom are musicians and 
music lovers and possessing splendid 
facilities for the accommodation of visit- 
ing artists, her advance in musical ac- 
tivities should be very rapid. For her 
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ROANOKE’S OUTSTANDING 
MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Thursday Morning Music Club 
Music Teachers’ Association 
Philharmonic Orchestral Society 
Acorn Glee Club 











audiences she also draws from a num- 
be> of towns in the surrounding terri- 
tory. Beside the Academy of Music with 
a seating capacity of about 1,500, and 
the Jefferson Theater which will accom- 
modate about 1,200, there is also the 
City .uditorium, seating over 4,000 peo- 
ple, in which concerts may be heard. 














(Above): Daisy Wingfield, Supervisor of 
Music in Roanoke Public Schools; (Be- 
low): Erich Rath, Director of Music 
at Hollins College, Roanoke. 


Among the musical organizations of 
the city are the following: 

The Thursday Morning Music Club, 
whose officers are Mrs. Ernest G. Bald- 
win, president; Mrs. J. P. Flippo, first 
vice-president; Mrs. Jno. F. Vines, sec- 
ond vice-president; Mrs. G. S. Hurt, re- 
cording secretary; Nellie Stuart, corres- 
ponding secretary; Mrs. L. C. Stewart, 
treasurer; has a membership of 200, 
which they hope to double during the 
coming winter. This club has probably 
been more active in the musical advance- 
ment of Roanoke than any other or- 
ganization. Through their efforts we 
have been fortunate in hearing some of 
the foremost artists and _ orchestras. 
Among those who have already been 
booked for this season are Reinald Wer- 
renrath and Magdaleine Brard, for Nov. 
18; Anna Case and Charles Gilbert 
Spross, Feb. 27. A number of concerts 
have also been arranged in which some 
of the local artists will be heard, in addi- 
tion to which a study program will be 
given each month. 

The Community Sing movement, which 
has met with such hearty response, had 
its start and is being fostered by the 


Thursday Morning Music Club. Through 


the War Camp Community Service were 
Secured the services of C. C. Cappel, who 
has had wide experience in conducting 
community singing. Under his direction, 
one sing has been held each week in 
Elmwood Park, Melrose Park and Vir- 
ginia Heights. The movement has also 
been taken up by the employees of the 
Viscose Company, the Virginia Bridge 
& Iron Company, the National Business 
College, Kress 5 and 10 Cent Store, 
W oolworth’s 5 and 10 Cent Store and 
S. H. Heironimus Company. During the 
fall and winter months, the sings here- 
tofore held in Elmwood Park will be 


transferred to the splendid auditorium 
at the Lee Junior High School. This 
building being located in the heart of 
the city, a better place could not have 
been secured for these central sings. In 
order to further the interest in com- 
munity singing, Mr. Cappel has started 
a song-leaders class, at which he is hav- 
ing good attendance. Pre aratory to 
the “Welcome Home Celebration” on 
Nov. 11, he has, with the assistance of 
Daisy Wingfield, Supervisor of Music in 
the public schools, begun to train a 
large chorus of children, which will num- 
ber about 3,000. 

A great deal of credit is also due the 
Roanoke Music Teachers’ Association, 
whose officers are Nellie Stuart, presi- 
dent; Blanche Deal, vice-president; Ruth 
Williamson, recording secretary; Daisy 
Wingfield, corresponding secretary; and 
Mrs. Carey Nichols, treasurer. Al- 
though still in its infancy, this organiza- 
tion has already manifested a deep in- 
terest in the development of music in 
this city. It was through their untiring 
efforts, with the co-operation of the 
Thursday Morning Music Club, that 
credits will now be given for the study of 
music outside of the public schools. 

This club holds a membership in the 
Musical Alliance, and steps are soon to 
be taken in the hope that a State Music 
Teachers’ Asociation may be formed. 

The Association of Commerce, of 
which John Wood is secretary, always 
stands ready to lend a helping hand in 
the onward march of music in Roanoke. 


‘Special interest is now being taken by 


the Woman’s Division, the members of 
which are endeavoring to make the 
necessary arangements for a Musical 
Festival each year, of three or four days’ 
duration. 

Worthy of special mention is the Roa- 
noke Philharmonic Orchestral Society, 
under the efficient leadership of Charles 
Borjes, which has a membership of twen- 
ty-five, the nucleus of which are pupils 
of Mr. Borjes. While this organization 
has not yet made any public appear- 
ances, regular rehearsals are being held, 
and splendid results accomplished. The 
membership will, no doubt, be increased 
from time to time, as suitable material 
is developed. This orchestra will fill a 
long felt want in the community and will 
probably be heard in concert sometime 
during the coming season. A great deal 
of praise is due Mr. Borjes for his untir- 
ing interest, not only in his work with 
the Philharmonic, but as otherwise mani- 
fested in the musical interests of Roa- 
noke. 

The coming season will bring before 
the music public for the first time, the 
Acorn Glee Club, composed of twenty- 


five male voices, of which E. L. Repass, 
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is president, H. W. Gray, vice-president; 
Lee Rogers, secretary, and William 
Ligon, treasurer. Weekly rehearsals are 
being held and several concerts are be- 
ing planned. E. J. Calthrop is director. 

The musical atmosphere of Roanoke 
is also carried into the school rooms, 
where sight singing, ear training, nota- 
tion and appreciation of music are 
taught in the primary grades of the 
public schools. This work is in charge 
of Daisy Wingfield, supervisor of music 
in the public schools, who is well fitted 
for it, being a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity’s course in public school music. 
Each school has been equipped with a 
piano, with two exceptions. One of these 
has made by entertainments, etc., almost 
enough to purchase a piano, while the 
pupils of the other have bought and 
paid for a Victrola, entirely by their 
own efforts. Much credit is due Miss 
Wingfield for the splendid work she is 
doing. 

Roanoke is proud, and justly so, of 
two of her former residents who are 
now engaged in professional work, name- 
ly: Bula Ray Shull, soprano, of the Gal- 
lo forces, and Edwina Seeligson, con- 
cert pianist, and their future programs 
will be watched with a great deal of 
interest. 

Roanokers are also afforded many op- 














Above: Officers and Board of Gov- 
ernors of Thursday Morning 
Club. Left to right (bottom 
row): Nellie Stuart, Correspond- 
ing Secretary; Ruth Williamson, 
Nelle Verran, Mrs. Ernest G. 
Baldwin, President; Mrs. F. R. 
Hurt, Blanche Deal; 2d Row, 
Mrs. E. P. Flippo, First Vice- 
President; Mrs. Clarence Baker. 
Mrs. T. W. Shindle, Mrs. J. R. 
Shick, Mrs. C. C. Ellis, Mrs. J 
F. Vines, Second Vice-President: 
3rd Row (top), Mrs. G. S. Hurt, 

Recording Secretary; Mrs. Charles Larmer, Mrs. 

Claude Guerrant, Daisy Wingfield, Mrs. St 

John Thomas. Below: City Auditorium, with 

seating capacity of over 4,000. 


portunities of hearing good music in the 
concerts given from time to time at 
Hollins College (just a few miles out 
from Roanoke) by the faculty and 
students of music, as well as artist en- 
gagements. The advanced students are 
also heard quite often in Roanoke, when 
concerts are given by them. A high 
standard of music is maintained at Hol- 
lins under the supervision of Erich Rath, 
director of music, who also handles all 
engagements for visiting artists at the 
College. 

The music houses of the city are al- 
ways ready to lend assistance in any 
way possible, in stirring up a greater 
interest and love for music; and from 
time to time artist concerts are booked 
here under the management of several 
of our leading stores. 

There is no doubt that the interest 
in music is growing very rapidly and 
Roanoke should soon take her place in 
the foremost ranks of the musical cities 
of the South. 

GORDON H. BAKER. 





IOWA HAS THRIVING 
CENTER OF MUSIC 


Cornell College Conservatory 
Is Middle Western Pioneer 
In Encouraging Art 


T. VERNON, IOWA., Nov. 1. — 
Among the education institutions 
to be found exerting a real influence on 
the standards and development of music 
in the Middle West, Cornell College Con- 
servatory occupies a prominent place. 
During nearly forty years of existence 
as an organized department of music it 
has ever been in the hands of capable 
teachers and among its 200 graduates 
are to be found many present day musi- 
cians of considerable standing. 

In the promotion of concerts and musi- 
cal organizations Cornell Conservatory 
is a pioneer school. An annual festival 
of five concerts, an artist course of four 
numbers, an oratorio society, two glee 
clubs, an orchestra, and a mixed choir— 
all directed and managed by the conser- 
vatory—make of Mt. Vernon a concert 
center of importance. 

Cornell’s is the oldest festival west of 
Chicago. During its twenty-one years 





of existence there has been a constant - 


growth in ideals, excellence of programs, 
artistic standing of artists, and sincere 
appreciation from patrons. In not a 
single year has there been a let up in 
the desire of the management to make 
it the best festival in the west. For 
eighteen years the great feature has 
been the Chicago ayegeony Orchestra 
under the conductorship of Frederick 


Stock, and their cordial interest and co- 
operation through so many years have 
had much to do with the festivals’ 
success. 

The festival and artist course concerts 
have presented upwards of 125 individ- 





Frank H. Shaw, Director Cornell 
Conservatory, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 


ual artists and organizations, many of 
them for two or more appearances, and 
some for their first in the state. 

The Oratorio Society of 150 voices 
gives an annual performance of the 
“Messiah,” some other standard sacred 
work at Easter, and a secular composi- 
tion at the festival. The two glee clubs 


and orchestra, in addition to their local 
concerts, each make a spring tour lasting 
about ten days. 

The artist course for the present seas- 
on will offer Helen Stanley, Joseph Lhé- 
vinne, Alberto Salvi and the Flonzaley 
Quartet. Plans for the 1920 festival are 
already under way and include the usual 
three concerts by the Chicago Symphony 
and two preliminary recitals by the best 
artists obtainable. 





Glen Falls, N. Y., Will Hear Prominent 
Artists this Season 


GLEN FALLS, N. Y., Nov. 1.— 
Through J. Elmer Mutch, local manager, 
arrangements have been made with the 
Music League of America for the ap- 
pearances of the following artists in 
Glen Falls, this year: Mme. Louise 
Homer who sang on Oct. 31; Lester Don- 
ahue, pianist, who appears on Nov. 14; 
the New York Chamber Music Society, 
Carolyn Beebe, pianist and director, on 
Dec. 5, the course to close with a re- 
cital by Oscar Seagle. 





Much Good Music Promised Fargo, N. D., 
During Coming Season 


FARGO, N. D., Nov. 1.—Fargo is 
promised much good music during the 
coming season, some of the attractions 
including Sousa and his band, Lucy 
Gates in recital, the Chicago Grand 
Opera Sextet, Tetrazzini and, probably, 
Adolf Bohm. The Fargo Music Club 
is featuring music of the Allies this 


season. 
W. F. C. 





ROCKFORD, ILL.—Lieutenant Leon 
Jones of Camp Grant has been engaged 
by the Handel Choral Club as their con- 
ductor for the coming year. The club is 
planning to present a number of concerts. 
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Des Moines School Authorities 
Stimulate Interest In Music 
With Credits For Outside Study 








New System Inaugurated This 
Fall in Local High Schools— 
Season Promises to be 
Most Brilliant in Local Mus- 
ical Annals—Ogden ‘‘Con- 
certs de Luxe” Includes 
Many Stars—Teachers’ and 
Clubs’ Activities 


DES MOINES, IA., Nov. 1.—Musical 

Des Moines is to regale herself with 
a splendid array of concert attractions 
this season—perhaps the most brilliant 
ever presented here. A number of cele- 
brities have already appeared here and 
the calendar of future attractions is 


as follows: 
Nov. 6, Sistine Choir Quartet; Nov. 10, Josef 
Lhévinne; Nov. 25, Harold Henry; Dec. 10, 


Flonzaley Quartet; Dec. 19, Oberlin College Glee 
Club; Jan. 19, Arthur Hackett and Thelma 
Given; Jan. 22, Madrigal Singers; Feb. 5, Albert 
Spalding; Feb. 19, Josef Hofmann; Mar. 5, 
Jascha Heifetz; Apr. 16, Amelita Galli-Curci. 








The Greatest Pedagogical 
Success in Years 


Pianoscript Book 


By ALBERTO JONAS 
Twenty-five sections marked by a 
margina: thumb index. Fits in with 
all methods. Used now by every 
progressive piano teacher. 





The Pianoscript Book is a splen- 
did idea brilliantly executed. As in 
everything else the author does, he 
shows in this his thoroughness, 
knowledge and exceptional ability. 
I will be happy to recommend it to 
every piano student as an invalu- 
able aid. Leopold Godowsky. 

The Pianoseript Book will be a 
splendid help to the thoughtful stu- 
dent, the only one that really de- 
serves our efforts, as the author well 
expresses it. I shall be glad to re- 
commend this book to my pupils. 

Rudolph Ganz. 

The Pianoscript Book is in accord- 
ance with traditional and generally 
adopted methods of study, and, as 
such, will undoubtedly prove of 
value and convenience to both teach- 
er and pupil. Harold Bauer. 

Concrete, complete, practical, in- 
genious. Attains its purpose in a 
perfect, successful manner, 

Sigismund Stojowski. 

A very welcome adjunct to any 
teacher of music in conjunction with 
the piano. It is so complete as to 
cover, indeed, every phase of music 
and piano study. 

Constantin von Sternberg. 

An encyclopedia of piano playing 
‘fen miniature’’ not neglecting any 
branch of this art. 

Arthur Friedheim. 

A most practical aid to teacher 
and pupil. There is nothing like it 
that I have ever seen and it is the 
handiest reference list imaginable. 

Louis C. Elson. 


Equally enthusiastic endorsements 
by Ernest Hutcheson, Ethel Legin- 
ska, Antoinette Szumowska-Adam- 
owska, Julie Rive-King, George W. 
Chadwick, Director of New England 
Conservatory of Music; Felix Bor- 
owski, President Chicago College of 
Music; Frank Damrosch, Director In- 
stitute of Musical Art, New York; 
August Fraemcke, Director New 
York College of Music; Arthur 
Foote, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Carl 
Faelten, Prof, Dr. Cornelius Rybnex, 
George Coleman Gow, J. Lawrence 
Erb, W. O. Forsyth. 


For sale everywhere. Copies sent 
‘fon sale’’ to established teachers. 


Price $1.25. 


THEO. PRESSER CO., Publishers 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








To these will doubtless be added the 
arnual Spring Music Festival with a 
visit from one of the great orchestras, 
as well as a few concert attractions. 

This city is seriously handicapped by 
a shortage of suitable halls for music. 
All the headline offerings are made in 
the Coliseum. The architecture of such 
a building is, of necessity, ill adapted 
to the refinement in surroundings which 
artists and the public legitimately ex- 
pect. To offset this handicap, Geo. F. 
Ogden, local manager, will present his 
series of “Concerts de Luxe” in the 
ballroom of Des Moines’ new two-mil- 
lion-dollar hotel, the Fort Des Moines. 
While the seating capacity is but little 
over 600 little difficulty is expected in 
caring for local patrons since the course 
is sold only by season tickets which have 
previously been offered to Mr. Ogden’s 
patrons of several years standing. 

Appearing on the “Concerts de Luxe” 
this season are Anna Fitziu and An- 
drés de Segurola, Josef Lhévinne, the 
Flonzaley Quartet, Arthur Hackett and 
Thelma Given. Much interest has been 
manifested from nearby towns in this 
initial series of ballroom concerts and 
their music-loving representatives will 
join the local forces who are fortunate 
enough to secure admission. 

The Community Concert Courses held 
at the East High School and at the 
Drake University Auditorium will offer 
several musical evenings throughout the 
season. Signor Salvi, harpist, opened 
the Drake Course early in October and 
Frances Ingram the East High Course. 

In addition to his “Concerts de Luxe,” 
Geo. F. Ogden will present several large 
concerts at the Coliseum the bookings 
including John McCormack, the Sistine 
Choir Quartet, Josef Hofmann, Jascha 
Heifetz and Amelita Galli-Curci. 


White Sparrow Series 


The White Sparrow Concerts will be 
resumed the first Sunday in November, 
continuing each Sunday afternoon un- 
til March. These are held in the large 
auditorium of the University Place 
Church under the direct sponsorship of 
the Des Moines Register-Tribune. Com- 
munity singing, led by Dean Holmes 
Cowper with Mrs. Cowper at the great 
organ, forms part of each program. An 
outside artist is secured when possible 
and local artists of repute may each be 
heard here once during the series. 

The weekly collection taken at these 
concerts is placed in a fund for a phase 
of local charity carried on by this news- 
paper. Capacity audiences are usually 
attracted by these programs. 

A series of band concerts on the river 
front during the summer and elaborate 
plans for the Community Christmas 
Concert and Festivities are attributed 
to the untiring efforts of Mrs. Edna 
Stacks Harrison who is officially styled 
the “city missionary.” Mrs. Harrison 
succeeded well with the band concerts 
and for the Christmas concert is plan- 
ning a large festival program in which 
hundreds of children will participate. 

Greatly increased opportunities in the 
study of music present themselves to 
pupils of the Des Moines High Schools 
this fall through the inauguration of the 
new plan adopted by the board of edu- 
cation under which credit is given the 
pupils for the outside study of music 
under private instruction. A system 
has been worked out by Alfred H. 
Smith, supervisor of music in the 
schools, which is expected to stimulate 
the interest in musical education and to 
afford pupils greater latitude in their 
personal tastes, and thus furnish an op- 
portunity for greater individual expres- 
sion and development. Provision is made 
for credits towards graduation and also 
for college entrance requirements for the 
study under private instruction of piano, 
voice, pipe organ, violin and other in- 
struments of the symphonic orchestra 
such as the flute, piccolo, oboe, clarinet, 
English horn, bassoon, etc. Pupils pur- 
suing these studies are permitted to 
take four of their sixteen units re- 
quired for graduation. No credit is al- 
lowed for less than one year’s study in 
music. 


Examine Pupils Semi-Annually 


No accredited list of music teachers 
whose pupils alone are eligible for 
credit has been issued, but under the 


ruling of the board all regular music 
teachers of Des Moines are considered as 
being accredited for work so long as 
their ye show proper instruction be- 
fore the board of examiners.. Examina- 
tions are to be held semi-annually. 

This is truly a great step taken in 
advancing music to its proper place 
among the studies required for train- 
ing the school children of this city for 
their college, commercial or civilian life. 
The new plan has attracted considerable 
attention in outside cities. 

The enterprising local Victor deal- 
ers, Chase & Wests, are always in the 
foreground when it is a question of fur- 
thering the cause of good music in this 
vicinity. Here are established head- 
quarters for all important ticket sales 
in connection with the big concert at- 
tractions. This season they have a rep- 
resentative giving all her time to a 
course of musical appreciation in the 
public schools, using the Victor records 
for illustrating her lectures, rightly 
contending that it is impossible to either 
teach or study musical appreciation 
without real music to appreciate. There 
are now forty-two Victrolas in the Des 
Moines schools, all being of a specially 
designed school machine type, and 
about 1,000 records. Augusta Kauf- 
mann is in charge of this new work. 

William Shakespeare, the noted Lon- 
don voice coach, has taken a house here 
and will teach during the next six 
months. This is his second teaching 
term in Des Moines and many of the 
local singers are taking advantage of 
his studio instruction. 

Two soldier-pianists have taken up 
their professional duties here recently. 
Carl Schluer, former dean of the music 
department at Highland Park College, 
has established a private studio and 
Leroy Shield is teaching in the Ogden 
Piano Studios. 

The newly chosen head of the piano 
department of Drake University, Basil 
Gauntlett, has already established him- 
self as a brilliant pianist and gifted 
teacher. 

Wallingford Riegger, the able music 
critic of the Register-Tribune, is a 
member of the Drake teaching staff in 
the department of theory. Mr. Riegger 
is also conductor of the Symphonia So- 
ciety, a local orchestra of interesting 
possibilities. He has just returned from 
a Chautauqua tour of several weeks as 
director of a small orchestra. 

Holmes Cowper, dean of the Drake 
Conservatory, has elaborate plans for 
furthering the influence of his school, 
chief among which is the establishing of 
down-town studios as an extension de- 
partment made advisable by the wide- 
spread demand for lessons nearer the 
heart of the city. Dean Cowper has 
added several new teachers to his 
faculty. He is the prime mover in the 
movement for community singing and 
will devote a part of his personal en- 
ergies in that direction. 

Des Moines has a resident member of 
the National Concert Managers’ Asso- 
ciation in the person of George F. 
Ogden, who has presented an excellent 
series of concerts here for the past 
seven years. Mr. Ogden is deeply in- 
terested in the work of the Association 
and is of the opinion that it will go far 
towards solving many erstwhile diffi- 
culties in connection with local manager- 
ial interests throughout the country. 

The Fortnightly Musical Club has 
announced plans for a highly interesting 
year. The club is now in its seventh 
season and while its efforts have been 
confined largely to social phases there 
is excellent material in its membership 
and many of their programs are at- 
tractively presented. There is a need 
here for a much larger music club 
which can further the interest in the 
great concerts heard annually. A choral 
club is also a much needed asset to so 
thriving a city. 

Plans are already under way to pro- 
vide much excellent music for the lat- 
ter part of the year when we are to be 
visited by two great national conven- 
tions. The first of these is the great 
Quadrennial gathering of the Meth- 
odist Church forces which will hold 
forth at the Coliseum for four weeks in 
May. In June, the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs will convene here, 
bringing delegates by the thousands. All 
regular concert offerings have been 
planned so as to avoid these two months 
when the city will be virtually in the 
hands of our guests. 

GEORGE F. OGDEN. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Georgette 
LaMotte, a twelve-year-old pianist of 
Pawhuska, Okla., appeared in recital recent- 
ly before the Ladies’ Music Club. 
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SHORT PEDAGOGICAL 
- MUSIC COURSE 
B 


Y 
Effa Ellis Perfield 


Of what does this course con- 
sist? Work on the following 






subjects: 

1. Readin 4. Melodic Dictation 
2. Sight dloging 6. Bar Feeling 

3. Improvising 6. Rote Songs 

7. m and mic Dictation 
8. Keyboard and Written 


9. Keyboard, Sharps, Flats, etc., lead- 
ing to scales 
2e Harmonie Dictation 
12. How to apply to first piano lessons 
Price $26.00 cash—$85.00 in payments 
Address: New York City 
58 West 40th Street 


Telephone, Murray Hill 8356 
Ghicago: 218 South Wabash Ave. 


JEANNE 


GORDON 


CONTRALTO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


M@r. ARTHUR SPIZZI. 1482 Broadway. New Yerk 
ADELINA 








VOSARI 


SOPRANO 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Personal Address: Savoy Hotel, New York 


CHALMERS CLIFTON 


Composer 





Conductor 
1 W. 67th Street 


New York City 
MME. HILDEGARD HOFFMANN 
ORATOR?0 and JOINT RESITALS with 


Sees eee 


Recitals and Piano Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic and Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Etc. 
Studio, Steinway Hall | Address, 144 €, 150th St., W. Y. Clty 


‘(FALK 


VIOLINIST 


Recitale—-Comcerts, iB 
rchestra Engagemen 

Wolfsohn Bureau or O. H. Falk, 
Personal Representative, k 
96 5th Ave., Room 20, New Yor' 














WILLIAM S. 


BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 154 West 72nd Street New York 
Telephone Columbus Lil 
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Musical Clubs and Managers Vie in 
Bringing Best Music to Jacksonville, Fla. 








= 

Friday Musicale and Music Teach- 
ers’ Association Resume Activi- 
ties — Churches Announce Spe- 
cial Musical Features — Local 
Managers Planning Artists’ Se- 


ries 

ACKSONVILLE,. FLA., Nov. 1.— 
J Appreciation ‘of things musical dur- 
ing the approaching season will be 
greatly enhanced by bookings of quite 
a number of important musical attrac- 
tions. Many artists will be offered by 
Mrs. Isidore Zacharias, an enterprising 
young woman and herself a musician of 
discrimination. Mrs. Zacharias has se- 
cured for the coming season under her 


sole management the New Symphony 
Orchestra. Arthur Bodanzky, conductor, 
to remain here for three full days. 
While the orchestra is to be brought 
here in Niay, Mrs. Zacharias will give 
local music lovers their first opportunity 
to hear Fritz Kreisler in January and 
Frieda Hempel the Metropolitan prima- 
donna, in !ebruary. : 

The Ladies’ Friday Musical of Jack- 
sonville is the oldest and best known 
musical organization in the state. It 
ig a member of the “State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs,” and of the “Nation- 
al Federation of Musical Clubs.” It is 
through the efforts of the Musicale that 
our public has had the pleasure of hear- 
ing here many world famed artists, 
among these Melba, Sembrich, Eames, 
Schumann-Heink, Bonci, Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, Bauer, Gluck, etc. True to its 
time honored policy the Musicale has 
engaged for the coming season, Josef 
Hofmann, who is to be heard in Jan- 
uary. Negotiations are now being car- 
ried on by the same medium which may 
lead to a February recital by Paul 
Althouse, the tenor. The following are 
the 1919-20 officers of the Ladies’ Fri- 
day Musicale: Mrs. Edward Screven 
Bond, president; Gladys M. Richardson, 
vice-president; Mrs. John E. Hartridge, 
second vice-president; Mrs. Edward 
0’Donald, recording secretary; Fannie 
Holt, corresponding secretary, and Mrs. 
James C. Darby, treasurer. 


To Enlarge Chorus 


A special feature of the club’s work 
during the coming winter is to be the 
enlargement and development of the 
chorus. A competent leader is to be 
appointed after resumption of the reg- 
ular weekly meetings, for which an 
elaborate program has been laid out. 

One of the city’s younger musical 
organizations is the Music Teachers’ 
Association of Jacksonville. This active 
body is composed principally of profes- 
sional people. Meetings were resumed 
in October and another Spring Music 
Festival is being planned. At least one of 
the standard oratorios is to be given 
with a chorus, larger than ever before 
brought together under one baton in 
Jacksonville. The executive board of 
the Association includes: Mrs. Charles 
Davies, president; Margaret Haas, rec- 
ording secretary; Mrs. John Watson 
Doe, corresponding secretary, and Mrs. 
Mary Mansfield, treasurer. 

hile there is a possibility that a 
tumber of attractions of the Evans and 
Salter All-Star Course, booked for At- 
lanta, Ga., might play here, other musi- 
tal entertainments of decided merit are 
Ing promised through the good will 
if several local musicians. Among these 
iteresting dates is a spring recital by 
lya Scholnik, the new concert master 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s Detroit Sym- 
thony Orchestra. Mr. Scholnik will 
me under the local management of 
orge Orner, 
pits. Robert W. Simms _ intends to 
tng Edward Johnson, the lately re- 
ted Italo-American tenor of Camp- 
iini’s Chicago Opera. 

a popular interest will yeows the 

Ucational organ recitals by Bertha M. 
‘ster at the Jewish Synagogue, where 
‘ly quite recently a fine pipe organ has 
N installed. Miss Foster is the di- 
peo of the School of Musical Art, and 
, * announces on her prospectus for the 
tans season that the School will es- 
lsh an orchestral department. It 
‘being stated that a most satisfactory 
i cus of promising instrumentalists is 
tady on hand, and that the new en- 
Lag may quickly develop into a 
Arent feature of our musical life. 

nother of the local churches is to 
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try a hand at musical education. The 
Snyder Memorial Church announces a 
series of special musical services, the 
material to be selected from the best 
known oratorios. Each service is to 
be built around a central thought, to be 
emphasized not only in the musical pro- 
gram but also in all the other parts of 
the service. : 
The soloists engaged for the series 
include Marilu Burpee, soprano; Marg- 
ery Carpenter, mezzo soprano; George 
Wienbarg, tenor; and N. H. Von Doh- 
len, baritone; Lyman P. Prior is musi- 
eal director. with Mrs. W. W. Liddell 
as organist; the chorus parts will be 
sung by an augmented Choir of the 
Snyder Memorial Church. — : 
Our community singing is to reteive 
a fresh impetus by means of the com- 
ing here of Frank L. Root from the De- 
partment of Community Singing of the 
War Camp Community Service, who was 
transferred recently from Key West to 


: 








Church Which Plays Important Part in Jack:on- 
ville’s Musical Life 

No. 1—Snyder Memorial Church; No. 2—Lyman 
Prior, Director of Oratorio Series 


Jacksonville. Mr. Root’s theory is that 
out of the huge community chorus there 
should develop many smaller glee clubs, 
and that out of the latter should be es- 
tablished one strong, solid choral society, 
willing and capable to take up the earn- 
est study of the oratorios. 

In enumerating all these items, des- 
tined further to develop and stimulate 
love for the divine art, it seems only 
fair, in closing the list, to make mention 
of one other feature which, of late, has 
assisted greatly in bringing musical 
topics into general discussion, viz, the 
weekly Music Page, appearing every 
Saturday evening in the Florida Met- 
ropolis. The page, now about one year 
old, is being edited very cleverly by 
Beulah Whitney, a young Jacksonville 
girl. Miss Whitney is giving space 
liberally to every worth-while musical 
enterprise, without allowing herself to 
play favorites; the page is an open 
forum for all. 

Rumor wills it that the Florida Times- 
Union may follow suit by establishing 
a Sunday Music Page in its own col- 
umns. This newer page would be in 
charge of George Hoyt Smith, critic of 
the morning paper. 


WILLIAM MEYER. 








THIRD ANNUAL 


MAY FESTIVAL 


PUTS MACON ON MUSICAL MAP 








M ACON GA., Nov. 1.—The citizens of 
Macon, especially the musical ele- 
ment, feel justly proud of their city when 
they consider what has been accom- 
plished in the cause of musical art during 
the past three or four years. The high- 
water mark for musical accomplishment 
was reached by Maconites last May, 


when the third annual festival was given 
with a program that placed Macon defin- 
itely on the musical map among those 
cities supporting really great festivals. 

The Macon Music Festival is an off- 
shoot of the Chautauqua of the South, 
which was founded three years ago by 
Dr. A. P. Bourland, of Washington, and 
the purpose of which is to erect in 
Macon, on the banks of the Ockmulgee 
River, an extensive Chautauqua site on 
a scale of ambitious proportions. The 
site selected consists of nearly one hun- 
dred acres which will be given over to an 
immense auditorium, a hotel, cottages, 
studios, etc., besides a model farm which 
will supply the entire needs of the Chau- 
tauqua. 

Until the present plans are completed, 
the directors are using the new Macon 
city auditorium for the Festival concerts. 
R. F. Burden, one of the most public- 
spirited citizens of Macon, is the presi- 
dent of the Festival board and associated 
with him are sixty-two leading bankers 


and merchants who are financing the 
Macon Music Festival program. The mu- 
sic committee in charge of program ar- 
rangements is headed by Joseph Maerz, 
who as chairman is now arranging for 
the next festival program. It is the pur- 
ron of the i ee committee, backed 
y the board of directors to have the 
greatest musical festival that hard work 
and money can secure. 


Wesleyan Artist Recitals 


Joseph Maerz, who has the festival 
program in charge is the director of 
Music at Wesleyan College, and is 
known in New York as a concert pianist. 
He inaugurated at Wesleyan College a 
series of Artist Recitals which gives to 
the city of Macon each season ten re- 
citals by prominent artists. The series 
is financed by the college, and season 
tickets are sold at a price which admits 
the musical public to the concerts at 
approximately thirty cents per concert. 
The college pays the deficit. These re- 
citals are given in the Wesleyan college 
auditorium, which seats but 900, but has 
absolutely perfect acoustics. The pur- 
pose of the Wesleyan Artist Series is to 
give to the music students of the college 
advantages of hearing great artists 
which otherwise they would not have. 

_ During the week of Metropolitan Opera 
in Atlanta, the advanced music students 
of Wesleyan College are taken to Atlanta 


for the week, where they occupy one floor 
of a leading hotel. Lectures in advance 
prepare them for what they are to hear 
and the trip of 100 miles is made easy 
by a special train, party manager and 
chaperones. They occupy the same seats 
each year at the opera. 

Macon has two music clubs which meet 
fortnightly and ursue consistent 
courses of study. our music houses 
supply the needs of the musical fratern- 
ity and at present plans are being formed 
for the establishment of an orchestra. 
Heretofore it has been difficult to secure 
sufficient players of the reeds and bras- 
ses, but efforts are being made to get 
them to come to this city. 

Macon has a white population of only 
about 40,000, but its newly awakened 
musical interest is expanding by leaps 
and bounds, fed by the enthusiatic work 
done at Wesleyan College, by the splen- 
did financial support given to the cause 
by Macon financiers, by the inspiring ef- 
forts of the music clubs and choruses and 
last, but not by any means the least, by 
the great and ever increasing influence 
of MUSICAL AMERICA. 

JOSEPH MAERZ. 


VIGOROUS SEASON 
FOR TUSCALOOSA 


Great Interest in Music Seen 
in Alabama Town—Plans 
of Local Musicians 


T USCALOOSA, ALA., Nov. 1.—Tusca- 

loosa’s musical season has begun 
auspiciously. All teachers are overrun 
with pupils and at no time in years has 
there been such an interest displayed in 
music in all its branches. The Univer- 
sity of Alabama allows one hour’s credit 
on a degree for a year’s study of voice 
culture or membership in the University 
Chorus. Mrs. Harry N. Eddins has be- 
gun her second year as director of the 
voice department of the University and 
already has as many pupils as she de- 
sires. The University Chorus has en- 
rollment of more than 100. Work has 
begun on the “Chimes of Normandy” 
which will be sung first in concert form 
and then put on the stage. Tom Garner 
is director of the University Chorus and 
also of the University Glee Club, which 
has recently been organized for the year 
with thirty-one members. The first 
concert tour of the Glee Club will be 
during Thanksgiving week. 

Mrs. Cora Watien Foster is entering 
her second year as supervisor of music 
in the Tuscaloosa Public Schools and has 
ambitious plans for the season. She has 
spent the summer in study in the Sum- 
mer School of the University and in the 
Summer School of the Silver-Burdett 
company at Pittsfield, Mass. Mrs. Fos- 
ter is planning the organization of a 
High School Orchestra. 

Stella S. Harris, director of the Tusca- 
loosa School of Music, has enrolled pu- 
pils for every period of ner time and has, 
as usual, a large waiting list. The same 
may be said of Mrs. Lucile DeVere 
Maxwell, Maude Henderson Walker, 
Mrs. Julian C. Perkins, Mrs. Edgar Har- 
den Phifer, Ethel Kennedy, John A. 
Deason, Mary Lee Stuckland, Hester 
Harris and Lily Hale, who comprise the 
leading teachers in Tuscaloosa. 

Tuscaloosa was gratified this fall to 
witness the re-opening, after an inactive 
period of three years of the music de- 
partment of Central College, the girls’ 
school, occupying the old State Capitol 
Building for the past sixty years. The 
director of music is John H. Norman. 
Dr. Norman has announced an organ re- 
cital for an early date at the First Bap- 
tist Church, at which time he will be as- 
sisted by Mrs. Ha N. Eddins, soprano. 

During the past few months there has 
been considerable activity along orches- 
tral lines and the First Presbyterian 
Church and the First Baptist Sunday 
School have small orchestras doing ex- 
cellent work. The Presbyterian Orches- 
tra is directed by Arthur E. Perkins, 
violinist, and the Baptist Orchestra is 
led by Ethel Kennedy, violinist, a grad- 
uate of the Cincinnati Conservatory. 
Miss Kennedy also directs a private 
orchestra, consisting of her own pupils. 

Stella S. Harris, for years director 
and organist of the choir of the First 
Presbyterian Church, has resigned that 
position and has been succeeded as or- 
ganist by Adelyme Hood. Miss Harris 
has been in the lead in musical enter- 
prises in Tuscaloosa for many years and 
her withdrawal from the Presbyterian 
Choir is an event noted with regret by 
all music-lovers of Tuscaloosa. 


TOM GARNER. 
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OSCAR SAENGER 


“Recognized Internationally as One of the Greatest and One of the Most Successful 
Voice Teachers of :the Present Day ” 


Some Artists who have studied with Mr. Saenger: 





Marie Rappold Josephine Jacoby ‘. Christine Miller Orville Harrold 
Mabel Garrison Lila Robeson Elsie Baker Louis Kreidler 
Vera Curtis _ Kathleen Howard Paul Althouse Henri Scott 
Melvena Passmore . . M ary Jordan Rudolf Berger Allen Hinckley 
Richard Hale 


Opera Classes under personal direction of Mr Saenger 


Address L. Lilly, Secy. 0 6 East 81st Stree: 
Tel. 687 Lenox ‘ ee New York City 


NORTHRUP 


SOPRANO 


Engaged as Soloist with 


| Apollo Club, Boston 


Movember 18, 1919 








MARGUERITE 


FONTRESE 


MEZZO SOPRANO 





Miss Northrup brought facility in execution and good 
tonal quality to meet the requirements of her program. 
To her voicing of the feeling in Depuis le Jour (Charpen- 
tier) she imparted well controlled emotion and again 
proved her skill as a vocalist by her delicate spinning of 
the pianissimo.—Newark News, April 17th, 1918. 


Called. the Address: 601 West 112th Street 
“SECOND SCHUMANN-HEINK’’ 
By Many Critics | New York Tel. Cathedral 7910 


SARA LEMER 


VIOLINIST 


Scores Emphatically as Soloist at the 


National American Music Festival 
Lockport, N. Y., September 1st - 7th, 1919 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAID: 


“Sara Lemer, violinist, appeared in a grace and freedom which made i! @ 
sroup of speed wouke for her instrument, charming number.” 
which were of such unusual content and “Miss Lemer’s ked by 
playing was marke 
effect as to mark her group not only good intonation, freedom of exeqution 
beautiful but also novel to the extreme and musicianly interpretation.’”’—Lock 


port Union-Sun and Journal. 








and worthy of emulation in its every 


" a “2 ra , ® item.” 
cata: ae i. '« é ye ty 4 “Miss Lemer has’ good _ intonation, 


W W Ps : a ae! clear technic and very definite interpre- “Sara Lemer, violinist, played a group 
s 8 “ of interesting compositions. “Waves at 
ENT ORTH iF tative values.”—Chicago Music News. Play,” by Grasse, and. parts of “Wah 
. | a a “A debutante, Sara Lemer, violinist, Wah Taysee,” by Cadman, were give 
SOPRANO om made a very favorable impression in a With muted strings with which _ 

. met, group by Spiering, Grasse, Cadman and player accomplished a beautiful effec 
: mo S. Gardner. Her intonation was good “Sara Lemer again delighted the audi- 
On Tour With : in a double stopping of the unaccom - ence with well-chosen violin solos. She 
JULES FALK, Violinist panied Spiering ‘“‘Caprice;” her tone was revealed her violinistic skill to the de- 
Season 1919-20 , always agreeably musical, and she played light of the audience.’”’—Musical Amer- 

: the “Little Firefly’ by Cadman with a ica. 


Address care of Hollander Falk Address c/o MUSICAL AMERICA 501 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 
96 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORE 
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America’s Finest 


Edition of the Classics 


é6d110on Wood 


900 Volumes 


A Perfect Product of American Skill 


Its adoption by leading representative American Institu- 
tions is based, however, not on the ground of allegiance to 
things American, but by reason of its achievement of the high- 
esi standards of editing, engraving, printing and binding. 


EDITION WOOD is primarily the Teachers’ Edition— 
planned for teachers, built up to meet the requirements of 
teachers. The best evidence that the efforts of its publishers 
have been in the right direction is the large number of teachers 














CLAUDE 


CUNNINGHAM 


A singer of impeccable method. 
London Daily Telegraph 


Sings with amplitude and great 
beauty of.vocal sound. 


H. E. Krehbiel in the 
New York Tribune 


An excellent artist in the front 
rank of concert singers, 


Henry T. Finck in the 
New York Evening Post 


Showed admirable management 
of tone color and an artistic 
style that was at all times in- 
telligent and musical. 


W. J. Henderson in the 


now using it,—a number constantly and rapidly increasing. Sas Taek tien 


The high position it now occupies has been attained only 
by virtue of consistently giving the Teaching Profession the 
maximum of practical value. 


CONCERT BARITONE 
AND 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


An American Edition for America’s most discriminating 
musical public. 


SEND FOR CATALOG OF CONTENTS OF EDITION WOOD 





The B. F. Wood Music Co. 


246 Summer Street 29 West 38th Street 
Boston New York 


AMY ELLERMAN 


Contralto 


STUDIO —122 East 37th Street, New York Phone Vanderbilt 7758 


Consultations by appointment only. 











JOSEPHINE 


UCCHE 


On Tour 
Until 
Dec. 17, 1919 


The Singer of 
Happiness : : 








America’s Youngest and Most Gifted Soprano. First 
New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, Wednesday After- 


noon, November 26th, 1919 


Available After 
That Date for Balance of 
Season 1919-20 











Personal Representative : Theodore Van Hemert, 


Antonia Sawyer, Inc. 120 Broadway New YorkCity 


Aeolian Hall, New York 


Management : 
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ALICE 


SIEVE 


PIANIST 





Coach and Accompanist to Celebrated 
Artists and Teachers 









Concerts- Recitals 


Available Season 1919-1920 









Mildred Graham 


Soprano 


Soloist with New York Oratorio Society—New York Symphony Orches- 
tra—Society of American Singers—Orpheus Club of Buffalo, etc. 
Personal Representative 


GEORGE WARREN REARDON 
509 West 142nd St., New York City 









Personal Address: 
225 West 80th Street New York 














*Phone Schuyler 3715 





Telephone 4168 Audubon 
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A SONG OF DISTINCTION 


A Concert Number by a Young 

















American Composer 


° e J 


WOND RING 


- Lee David - 
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Being Featured Everywhere 


— 


:: Also :: | 
ROMANCE nonin fa 
Banc 
A Song Waltz of Melody and Charm M AR Y M l. | IS nt 


COPIES SENT ON REQUEST SOPRANO, M etropolitan Opera Co. 
Re-engaged Season 1919-20 
































B. D. Nice & Co., Music Publishers 





1544 Broadway New York City Available for Concerts and Oratorio -~ Address:-Car eof Co. 
Before and After Season Metropolitan Opera © 
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ouston’s Quota of High Grade Musical Offerings Four 


Times as Great as That of Any Previous Seasons 








fagerness for Good Music 
Everywhere Noticeable in 
Texas City—Bulk of Musi- 
cal Enterprises Handled by 
Mrs. Saunders and Miss 
Rolle —-Many Notables 
Scheduled to Give Concerts 
—Local Music Houses Ex- 
tend valuable Aid to Mana- 
gers -— Among the Music 


Clubs 


ppousTon, Tex., Nov. 1.—The entire 
post-war period has been character- 
ied in this community by a universal 
and eager interest in every variety of 
high-class musical attraction that has 
peen offered here. 

The entire populace here listens de- 
lightedly to every sort of good music, and 
our people love also to join in any con- 
certed effort to make good music them- 


selves. And, what is more to the present 
purpose, Houstonians are willing to pay 


well for both the privileges—that of 


making good music and that of hearing 
itmade. The facts to be recited further 
along in this letter certainly tend to es- 
tablish the truth of the above state- 
ents. 

in Houston this year the business of 
providing musical artists and aggrega- 
tins for our people’s patronage stands 
on a better, broader, surer and altogether 
safer basis than ever before. And the 
number of highest grade prospective of- 
feings approximately quadruples any 
former season’s local output along the 
same lines. 

The main bulk of the business is 
handled this year by two women of uni- 
versally recognized ability and business 
integrity whose professional work as im- 
presarios has a background of many 
years practical experience in providing 
the leading club’s artist attractions here. 
They are Mrs. Edna W. Saunders and 


tional Concert Managers’ Association. 
Mrs. Saunders, a charter member, is 
highly appreciative of the fact that on 
Musical America’s invitation she attend- 
ed the concert managers’ New York 
meeting in June, being the only concert 
manager from Texas present there. She 


m@ looks forward to attending the Associa- 


tion’s annual meeting in New York in 
December. _Mrs. Saunders is the regu- 
larly constituted business agent of the 
Women’s Choral Club; and Miss Rolle 
is the business agent of the Treble Clef, 

ving for almost a full score of years 
filled the office of treasurer of this fine 
and flourishing old organization. 





MUSICAL STATISTICS FOR 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


5 Choral Societies 

5 Music Study Clubs 

1 Orchestra 

2 Music Schools 

4 Concert Managers 

476 Piano Teachers 

35 Stringed Instrument Teachers 
42 Voice Teachers 

15 Organists 


en 











Pond us enumerate here the items of 
eae cuous musical attractiveness al- 
a. assured to Houston’s concert- 
liste and bear in mind the fact that the 
Durj are as yet quite incomplete. 
ng this, Mrs, Saunders’ third year 
a mpresario by profession, she is 
the Tole to Houston on her own account 
Seiati Owing: the Chicago Opera As- 
bad on in two performances; Sousa’s 
natj rh two performances; the Cincin- 
- ymphony Orchestra with Eugen 
ists and euctor, and Lucy Gates, solo- 
brant Frieda Hempel in recital. The 
_ Club brings Mary Garden un- 
a8 bi rs. Saunders’ management, and 
she preae:s. “gent of the Choral Club, 
aad Riccardo Stracciari. 
Rosenh? olle’s bookings so far are Cantor 
tery “‘' Feb. 16; Josef Hofmann, 
date). bee ne Emmy Destinn (open 


les 

Cc » aS agent for the Treble 

may Mine. Matzenauer, Nov. 7; Albert 
harlee” March 16; Frances Alda and 


Hackett, April 21. 


Gertie Rolle, both members of the Na- ° 







































































SOME LEADERS IN MUSICAL HOUSTON: 


No. 1—Jesse H. Jones, Capitalist, member of the Houston Chamber of Commerce, 
and a conspicuously generous patron of Music and Musical Artists; No. 2— 
Mrs. F. M. Johnson, President Women’s Choral Club; No. 3—Mr. R. L. Cox, 
Director Treble Clef Club; No. 4—Roscoe Snyder, song leader of War Camp Com- 
munity Service; No. 5—Gertie Rolle, Impresario, member National Concert Man- 
agers’ Association; No. 6—Hu T. Huffmaster, now beginning his tenth season 
as Director of the Women’s Choral Club. 


All the attractions so far enumerated 
will appear in the big City Auditorium. 
And that reminds us of one special item 
among the many for which musical 
Houston is indebted to the fine and per- 
sistently hard pioneer work that Miss 
Rolle has done here. She was the first 
one to block out a practicable reserve- 
seat diagram of the Auditorium hall’s 
immense floor-space and thus popularize 
its use for concert seat-selling purposes. 


Needed: A Concert Hall 


Houston’s crying need for a true con- 
cert hall, something not quite so vast in 
size and not so much in demand for 
every sort of assembly as is the City 
Auditorium, has so far not been met. 
To the few smaller music halls our city 
affords is added this season a beautifully 
‘fitted and finished Recital Hall in the 
Houston Conservatory of Music, which 
comfortably sets several hundred. C. A. 
Hammond, head of the Conservatory, has 
the engaging of several concert artists 
in. prospect who will be presented in 
this hall for the benefit of his institu- 
tion’s pupils, and the hall in the Con- 
servatory building will also be available 
to outside bringers of artist attractions. 

A. E. Norton provides the following 
list as a part of the number of artists 
that he and his associates plan to bring 
here this winter: Isadora Duncan Danc- 
ers and George Copeland, Helen Stanley, 
Joseph Lhévinne, Lucy Gates, Rosa 
Ponselle, 

E. H. Hulsey, known as “Texas’ prem- 
ier motion picture exhibitor,” will pre- 
sent the Vatican Choir in the City Audi- 
torium on the big night of Dec. 29. 

A conspicuously fine feature of Hous- 
ton’s musical push and progress is 
shown in the thorough and enthusiastic 
co-operation of certain leading local mu- 
sic houses (piano dealers, etc.), in all 
enterprises of good concert-giving. 
Everybody that walks the streets or 
reads the daily newspapers is made 
aware that the J. W. Carter Music 
Company, and Thomas Goggan and Bro- 
thers, turn over a big percentage of 
their entire down-stairs floor-space to 
the ticket sellers of the local concert- 
giving agencies and sometimes the latter 
avail themselves of the Bush and Gerts 


Company’s hospitality, and the outside 
on-looker sees too that these musi¢-sell- 
ing firms give largely of their regular 
advertising space in the newspapers to 
the boosting of the coming artist-attrac- 
tions and their local promoting agents. 
Your correspondent asked Mrs. Saun- 
ders how far-reaching is the freely given 
co-operation of the above-mentioned 





President Treble Clef Club. 


firms. She replied, “Oh, they do any- 
thing we ask for and a whole lot more 
besides. They stand behind me as fi- 
nancial guarantors, give us the run of 
their stores, print our programs and 
give our artists all sorts of publicity.” 
And Miss Rolle says practically the 
same thing. 


Flourishing Music Clubs 


One item to help in proving the sec- 
ond proposition set forth at the begin- 
ning of this letter, namely, that Houston 
people like to make music as well as to 
listen to it, is seen in the size and 
enthusiasm of the active membership 


MORE LEADERS IN MUSICAL 
HOUSTON: 


No. 1—Ellen Douglas MacCorquedale, Editor of the 
Music Column in the Houston “Chronicle ;” No. 2 
Auditorium, where practically all this season’s con- 
certs will be given; No. 3—Mrs. G. W. Heinzelman, 


of our music-making clubs. The main 
Treble Clef branch has 102 singing mem- 
bers with an additional sixty from its 
evening branch and more than an addi- 
tional hundred through its auxiliaries in 
Livingston and in Rosenberg. The Cho- 
ral Club’s more than ninety members 
work with great enthusiasm under their 
conductor, who now begins his tenth 
season of directing their singing; the 
Houston Heights music-making club con- 
tingents in three several branches of 
the. Woman’s Club number well up 
into the hundreds. 

_Of Houston’s five regularly organized 
singing bodies the Treble Clef outranks 
the others in numerical strength as well 
as in the length of time it has been in 
existence. Elsewhere in this letter the 
size of its membership has been re- 
counted. This old club is at present 
officered as follows: Honorary President, 
Mrs. Nelson Munger; president, Mrs. 
George W. Heinzelman; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. N. L. Love; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. George A. Byers; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. George A. Wilson; 
recording secretary, Mrs. John H. Free- 
man; treasurer, Ruby Estes; librarian, 
Mrs. T. C. Rowe; assistant librarian, 
Mrs. W. A. Haley; business manager, 
Gertie Rolle; musical director, Mrs. R. 
L. Cox; accompanist, Sam T. Swinford. 
Of the Treble Clef’s Evening Section, 
the officers are as follows: president, 
Mrs. Charles Neibel; vice-president, 
Verna Benton; secretary, Agnes Reh- 
mann; librarian, Elisabeth Bain. 

The Woman’s Choral Club will this 
season as heretofore, present three big 
artist soloists at its regular quota of 
concerts, only one so far having been 
announced. The officers and Advisory 
Board are ‘this year as follows: presi- 
dent, Mrs. F. M. Johnson; honorary 
vice-president, Mrs. M. C. Culpepper; 
first active vice-president, Mrs. E. L. 
Flowers; second vice-president, Mrs. E. 
L. Storey; treasurer, Norma Autry; 
coresponding secretary, Mrs. F. L. Pier- 
son; recording secretary, Mrs. Herbert 
R. Gates; librarian, Mrs. J. R. McCra- 
ney; assistant librarian, Mrs. Joe Qual- 
trough; business manager, Mrs. Edna 
W. Saunders; accompanist, Patricio 
Guitierres. Advisory Board, Mmes. Tur- 
ner Williamson, Edna Saunders, E. A. 
Peden, Herbert Plunkett, Wille Hutche- 
son and Messrs. Ellison Van Hoose, 
Horace Clark and Hu T. Huffmaster. 

The three artists to be brought here 
as recitalists this season by the Girls’ 
Musical Club have not as yet been 
secured. The artist committee this year 
is composed of the following members: 
Mrs. Huberta Read Nunn, Mrs. E, L. 
Storey, Mrs. David Clark, Miss M. E. 
Rouse and Miss Hogg. The full roster 
of officers is as follows: President, 
Louise Chalmette Daniel; first vice- 
president, Blanche Foley; second vice- 
president, Ruth Burr; recording secre- 
tary, Virginia Parks; corresponding 


secretary, Julia Frankel; assistant sec- 
retary, Pauline Glenny; treasurer, Irene 
Hall; parliamentarian, Blanche O’Don- 
nel; dean, Mrs. Wille Hutcheson. 


Oe ees 
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The Kiwanis Club, which is to pre- 
sent Mary Garden here this season, has 
a glee club, of which Ellison Van Hoose 
is the director and the chairman is T. 
D. Joiner. Its membership personnel 
has already appeared in this magazine. 

Chorus singing among the men is 
mostly confined to impromptu work 
usually under the direction of the War 
Camp Community Service’s musical 
leader, at present Roscoe Snyder. 
Wherever crowds habitually congregate, 
in large retail dry-goods stores, at the 
meetings of such civic and social clubs 


-as the Kiwanis, the Rotary and the 


(Continued on page 117) 




















JOHANN 


SBERTRHMELSEN 


Teacher of Singing and Opera 


Studios: 223 Riverside Drive, New York Telephone Riverside 1839 











Luglish, Irish and Seotch 
Says and Ballads 


from the 


Kentucky Mountains 


LORAINE HOWARD 
WYMAN BROCK WAY 
SINGS THEM PLAYS THEM 
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Dirertion : 


Richard G. Herndon Frank Taylor Kintzing, Associate 
Gentury Theatre Building, New York 
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Houston’s Quota of High Grade Musical Offerings Four 
Times as Great as that of Any Previous Seasons 








——— 
(Continued from Page 15) , 
nship Club (the last-name 
eer in an unrehearsed chorus body of 
ow), they go lustily into the singing ex- 


ercises. Mr. Snyder has been particu- 
larly successful in organizing choruses 
in the big factories here and at all 
recreational centers, and the children’s 


playground assemblies, where thousands 
come together. 


WILLE HUTCHESON. 
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Three More Auditoriums For Dubuque 








—— 

Weeks’ Festival Marks Open- 
ing of Activities—Sousa and 
Flonzaley Ensembles To 
Visit City—New $700,000 
High School Offers Great 
Opportunity For Study-- 
Three Bands Plan Series— 
Boost Plans for $500,000 


Memorial Hall 


UBUQUE, Iowa, Oct. 10.—The out- 

look of things musical was never 
more portentous than this fall, when 
studios and schools are experiencing a 
larger enrollment than previously 
known. Glee clubs in the various schools 
are reporting great interest, and in their 
concerts many interesting numbers and 
assisting artists will be heard, 

Among the foremost of this fall’s un- 
dertakings is the festival under the man- 
agement of E. M. Healey, president of 
the Fall Festival of the Key City, An- 
gelos Vitale’s Band and assisting solo- 


ists have been secured for a week’s en- 
gagement, from Sept. 29 to Oct. 4. 

Mr. Healey has always been greatly 
interested in musical events, is at pres- 
ent also president of the Dubuque Com- 
mercial Club, which has under consider- 
ation a series of three concerts, a more 
detailed announcement of which will be 
made a little later. The Commercial 
Club is also promoting a new Memorial 
Hall, with seating capacity of perhaps 
4,000, where concerts and orchestras of 
large numbers may be heard for a rea- 
sonable figure. 

Among the most interesting engage- 
ments was Sousa’s Band at the Majes- 
tic Theater, Oct. 22, matinee and night; 
Sousa and his band opened on that date 
a tour through eastern Iowa, including 
dates in lowa City, Oscaloosa, Waterloo 
and Marshalltown. 

At the new college auditorium of 
Dubuque College and Seminary, the 
Flonzaley Quartet is to appear on Jan. 
12, under the patronage of Mrs. A. W. 
Leman, Dr. C. N. Steffens, president of 


the college, A. C. Kleine and A. F. 


Bremicker; the latter has recently 
joined the faculty of the college and 
will direct band and orchestra. 


Abundant School Music 


A new High School, costing approxim- 
ately $700,000, for which bonds have 
been voted, with all modern equipment, 
including music rooms, an orchestra 
toom, an auditorium with separate en- 
trance so as not to interfere with 
regular school activities, and therefore 
available for artists’ concerts, with a 
seating capacity of 1,400, a fully 
paupped Stage and lighting effects, will 
ting Dubuque at the head of Iowa 
cities in things musical, of a public 
school nature. 

hrough the generous interest of the 
oard of Education, credits are now 
given for orchestra and glee club work, 
and the members of the board are co- 
operating with Superintendent James 
Hich In giving the musical life of the 

'gh School as much chance as possible. 
ne oot includes the following prom- 
7 nt men of the city, who are all lovers 
; ge SE M. M. Hoffman, president; 
J. Neeley, B. A. Ruegnitz, Judge P. 
Mt Car we William Becker, Judge 
Roedell. atthews and Attorney R. P. 
Mg High School is also fortunate in 
musi § & man specially interested in 
on c Hs its principal, Fred G. Stephen- 
og © has given much of his spare 
x ° create interest, and also to estab- 
to nn credit System, which might lead 
if lo ¢ being given for outside study, 
hey musiclans can agree on a stan- 
penal rs. F. G. Stephenson is an able 
City ¢ponist, and has acted in that capa- 

Y tor ladies’ quartets. 

Our ora’, High School site overlooks 
great river, and gives a magnificent 


aaa 2 omnes 
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REASONS FOR DUBUQUE’S MUSIC 
No. 1—The New High School With Auditorium Seating 1400; No. 2—Franz 
Otto, Musical Director, High School; No. 3—Artist Manager James H. Harris, 
Superintendent of School; No. 4—Fred G. Stephenson, Principal of Dubuque 
High School, through whose efforts students are receiving credits for Orchestra 
and Glee Club work; No. 5—E. M. Healey, President Commercial Club, Dubuque, 
President Fall Fair Association, Member School Board, Chairman Music Com- 


mittee of Elks. 


view of miles along the front, of hills 
and valleys, being from an artistic point 
of view, the most picturesque of the 
whole city. 

Blanche Mullany and Mr. Palen are 
assistants in the office. Miss Mullany 
has given much pleasure as an accom- 
plished violinist. 

The College Choir of Dubuque College, 
Father Dress, director, presented Joseph 
Bonnet last season at St. Raphael’s Ca- 
thedral, where a new organ has been in- 





DUBUQUE’S MUSICAL ASSETS 


Three New Auditoriums 

Three Military Bands 

Two College Bands 

Two College Glee Clubs 

Two Piano Schools 

One School Of Singing 

Two Violin Schools 

Four- Colleges With Fine Musical 


Departments 

Four Academies, With Musical 
Departments 

One High School Orchestra and 
Glee Clubs 


Fifty Piano Teachers 











stalled. The choir specializes in the 
Gregorian Chants. The young men are 
chosen from the most gifted of a body of 
600 students, and remain with the choir 
the full time of their college years, from 
three to seven. 

For those concerts of a more intimate 
character, such as quartets and soloists, 
the new “Strand” will be available, the 


finishing touches are now being put on 


and a pipe organ, with most modern 
equipment, will add general usefulness. 
The seting capacity is 800. 

The College Glee Club of Dubuque 
College and Seminary, usually presents 
a well known artist at the annual con- 
cert. Mrs. A. W. Leman is the efficient 


directress, and also conducts the classes 
in singing at the college. 

Under the auspices of the Commercial 
Club,-a new band was organized this 
summer, which included the best players 
from the various theaters. Thus Du- 
buque has three bands outside of schools, 
and each band was heard in a series of 
concerts at Eagle Point Park, at Union 
Park and at the Bathing Beach, the 
expenses of which were met by private 
subscription, headed by the Park Board, 
which includes the following public 
spirited men: Frank J. Piekenbrock, 
Herbert Adams, and Attorney Glenn 
Brown. The bands are known as Doty’s 
Band, Municipal Band, and Dubuque 
Military Band, the oldest of the three. 

Dubuque musicians have just recently 
come out victorious in a strike, which 
included men from all the picture houses 
and the vaudeville theaters. At this 
writing, all managers have acceded to 
the demands of the men, six-hour sched- 


ule, and better pay. The strike lasted 


four weeks. 
Drive For Memorial Hall 


Last week a committee of 200 leading 
men of the city met and_ voted 
on a proposition of a Memorial Hall, 
which is to cost $500,000, and will com- 
bine a fine auditorium, with offices for 
city hall, and soldiers’ and sailors’ club 
rooms. This project will be put before 
the voters as a bond issue, and because 
of the popularity of the undertaking, is 
sure to carry. 

Dubuque is going ahead in all ways, 
which will mean a greater interest in the 
arts, and give us places where musical 
events of national and international im- 
portance may be heard to good advan- 


tage. 
= a. ©. 





ALBANY, N. Y.—Elmer Tidmarsh of 
Glen Falls, new conductor of the Community 
Chorus, has been engaged to conduct the 
men’s chorus of the Monday Musical Club. 
The society has 300 members from which 
a chorus of eighty will be selected. 


LEADING ARTISTS 
TO VISIT OMAHA 


Tuesday Musical Club Arrang- 
es Excellent Course of 


Five Concerts 


OMAHA, NEBR., Nov. 1.—The event first 
to engage attention during the musical sea- 
sin was the visit of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, Oct. 20 and 21, at the Municipal 
Auditorium. The operas given were ‘‘ Aida,’’ 


with Raisa, Baklanoff, Doleci, and others, and 
‘*La Bohéme’’ with a cast which included 
Alessandro Bonci, Virgilio Lazzari, Myrna 
Sharlow and Giacomo Rimini. 

The Tuesday Musical Club (Mrs. R. 
Beecher Howell, president, and Mrs. Sam 
Caldwell, chairman program committee) of- 
fers a most attractive course this year. 
There will be at least five concerts, includ- 
ing a joint recital by Sophie Braslau and 
Albert Spaulding; Zoellner Quartet with 
Frances Ingram; Josef Hofmann; Mabel 
Garrison and Emilio De Gogorza, and, prob- 
ably, the Adolph Bolm Ballet Intime with 
the Little Symphony. The Tuesday Musical 
has reached a membership of nearly 1000 
and is a vital force for music in this city. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Green will present 
at least two artists during the coming sea- 
son. Those already engaged are Galli-Curci 
and John McCormack. These artists will 
be presented at the Municipal Auditorium. 

The meeting in Omaha, late in the season, 
of the Nebraska Music Teachers’ <Ass’n. 
will be a significant feature, musically. 
Henry Cox, as president of the organiza- 
tion, announces ‘‘Standardization’’ as the 
slogan. Besides bringing out the sterling 
talent of the state in musical performances 
and discussions, at least one visiting artist 
(yet unselected) will be featured. 

EpitH LOUISE WAGONER. 








TEXARKANA, TEX., PLANS 
MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 


Since War’s End Music in Lone Star 
State Has Taken on New Lease of 
Life—To Hear Many Stars 


TEXARKANA, Tex., Nov. 1.—Since 
the end of the war the entire state 
of Texas has taken on a new lease of 
life as far as music is concerned; this no 
doubt is due to the fact that the entire 
South has awakened to the recognition 
of this wonderful art as a vital force in 
developing the artistic intelligence of the 
people. The South resembles to a great 
extent Italy inasmuch as the people pos- 
sess a real love of music. They have 
warmth of nature, sentiment, receptiv- 
ity and all attributes necessary to bring 
forth their dormant talents. At present 
there seems to be a surfeit of so called 
popular music, but not really music. It 
is only saccharine stuff and not a credit 
to such a nation as ours. 

Several years ago Texarkana was for- 
tunate enough to win the good opinion 
and services of Mrs. Ray M. Eberson, 
who is a singer of reputation, and al- 
though she has a large vocal class in 
Texarkana, she has recently also directed 
her efforts towards putting Texarkana 
on the musical map. Her first successful 
concert was given last January, when 
Arthur Middleton proved that Texarkana 
was ready for artists. In November Paul 
Althouse and Mrs. Eberson will appear 
in joint recital. In January Sousa’s 
Band will give two concerts. In March 
Mrs. Eberson is to have Lucy Gates, 
American coloratura soprano. There is a 
movement to erect a memorial hall to be 
devoted only to music. 

The Wednesday Music Club of Texar- 
kana has been instrumental in bringing 
some noted artists, among them Fritz 
Kreisler, Maud Powell, Godowsky and 
Jenny Dufau, Damrosch’s Orchestra, and 
Cecil Fanning, but all activities of this 
club ceased at the beginning of the war, 
since which time they have had no ar- 
tists. Luther Davis, who has recently 
taken Bess Davis Taylor’s piano class, 
is a musician who will do much for Tex- 
arkana. Cozia Hynson Case, organist 
and pianist, as well as_ teacher 
and accompanist has done much to aid 
Texarkana’s musical expansion. There 
are local musicians who need much train- 
ing and we hope to organize a chorus 
before long. R. M. 








A cable just received from Sweden 
from Julia Claussen, cvntralto of the 
Metropolitan, contains the news that 


. she missed her boat and finds it impossiole 


to obtain sailing accomodations until Nov. 
14. Mme. Claussen has been having a series 
of successes in her native land, sold out 
houses for both operatic and concert en- 
gagements being the rule, 
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Compositions by 


JOHN ADAM HUGO 


TEMPLE DANCER NEW SONGS JUST OUT 
Opera in One Act 1. A Dream 
Premiere Production at the 2. The Swan 
Metropolitan Opera House, 3. Red, Red Rose 
New York, March 12, 1919 4. When we two parted 
Piano—Vocal—Score 5. Irish Exile 
Romanza (Sop.) 6. There’s a bower of roses 
Duetto (Sop. and Ten.) 7. Spring Flowers 





Above compositions on sale at all music stores. 


HUGO STUDIOS 


125 East 37th St., New York (Wednesdays only) 
46 Cannon St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


























EDWIN FRANKO 


GOLDMAN 


- Conductor New York 


Military Band . . 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass” 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
CONCERTS — Season 1918. 
1919-1920. Mr. Goldman’s 
Band has been called 


“The Greatest Concert Band 
of the Day”’ 


Tour Now Booking for Spring and Fail 
JUNE - JULY - AUGUST AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 
Address: 500 West 144th Street, New York 
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WASSILI 
CONDUCTOR 
(Formerly: Philadelphia—Pittsburg 
Cincinnati) 


Opera---Symphony 
Oratorio---Chorus 
Vocal— Coach— Piano 
Theory—Orchestration 


STUDIOS: 135 East 66th Street 
New York 


Telephone, Rhinelander 140 





Presser Building, Philadelphia 
(Wednesdays) 








Photo Chappel Studio 





WILLIAM F. 


HAPPICH 


Violin—Harmony—Counterpoint—Composition 


Musical Director of ‘‘The Symphony Club’’ 
Author of Scale and Chord Studies for the Violin 


The Most Modern Work of its Kind 


Used by many prominent teachers throughout the United States and Canada 





1520 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








LONGY SCHOOL 


(Musical Instruction) 


GEORGES LONGY—Director 





School Year: From October 1,1919 toApril 30, 1920 





FLUTE--OBOE--CLARINET--BASSOON--TRUM- 
PET--TROMBONE=--VIOLIN““CELLO--PIANO 
SOLFEGGIO--HARMONY="COUNTERPOINT 
COMPOSITION="“RYTHMIC GYMNASTICS 











Address: LONGY SCHOOL 103 Hemenway St., Boston 
Tel. BACK BAY 6880 














MINNIE 


TRACEY 


American 
Prima Donna _ Soprano 
of European Capitals 








Studio for 
Voice Culture 
| Repertoire 

Grand Opera 


For Concerts and terms write 


| 184 E. McMillen Street 


Cincinnati ~ Ohio Photo by Hall 
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Frank Braun 


Accompanist 














DOUGLAS GORDON IN THE 
RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH. 











Frank Braun; the accompanist and 
Pianist, proved himself a sound artist, 
playing for the singers with admirable 
self-subordination and presenting his too- 
few solo numbers in good form, with ex- 
cellent technic, purity and clarity of tone, 
abundance of power and nicety of shad- 
ing. His performance of the Wagner- 
Liszt ‘‘Liebestod’’ was easily the most 
artistic bit of work heard during the 
evening. 
















No. 1124 College Avenue, 


New York City 
*Phone Melrose 6530 










NEW SONGS 


HOWARD D. McKINNEY - 


Director of Music, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Four Crumbs from ‘‘Peacock Pie’’ 
(High Voice) 


1. An Introduction 
2. Hide and Seek 
3. The Cupboard 

4. 


The Little Old Cupid 


Slower, Sweet June Two Keys 


These songs are on the programmes of Mabel Garrison, Hazel Moore, Olive Nevin, 


Ethelynde Smith, Kathleen Hart Bibb, Cora Remington, Alice Moncrieff. 
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NEW AUDITORIUM WILL GIVE SAN ANTONIO AMPLE MUSICAL ACCOMODATIONS 


Musicians Enthusiastic Over Pro- 
jected Building Which Will Give 
Adequate Seating Facilities— 
Musical Club Plans Contest For 


Local Composers—Several Ex- 


cellent Concert Courses Ar- 


ranged For Present Season 


AN ANTONIO, Tex., Nov. 1.—The 
S music season in San Antonio prom- 
ges to be the largest and most attractive 
Pasa the new auditorium .assured, by 
ens passing the bond issue for this 
San Antonio will soon be ready 
grand. opera with an all-star 


citiz 
purpose, 


to have 
cast. : ; 

The San Antonio Musical Club has 
janned 2 lot of interesting work this 
Soot. Mrs. Krams-Beck, president of 


tne club announces among other plans 
a compet'tion for composers as follows: 
“For the stimulation and advancement 
of the art of musical composition and 
gs an ins»iration to local composers, the 
San Antonio Musical Club will offer 
prizes di ving the season of 1919-1920 
for the best piano and vocal composi- 
tions. Tie prizes are $50 for the best 
piano corposition and $50 for the best 
yocal composition; second prize $25 for 
piano com position and a similar amount 
for vocal compositions. Mrs. Krams- 
Beck, president of the club, has person- 
ally offered a third prize of $10 for com- 
positions of each class.” 

The Tuesday Musical Club and the 
Chaminade Choral Society have com- 
bined this season in bringing a number 
of musical attractions. fauny Bloom- 
field-Zeisler, pianist, and May Peterson, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Co. will be 
presented. The Tuesday Musical Club 





MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS OF 
WHICH SAN ANTONIO IS 
JUSTLY PROUD 


San Antonio Musical Club 
Tuesday Musical Club 
Chaminade Choral Society 
San Antonio Symphony 
Mozart Society 

Rowley Concert Series 











has increased its membership to 75 and 
interesting programs are given on the 
first and third Tuesdays. 

Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, who is president 
of these clubs, also of the San Antonio 
Symphony, announces that the Choral 
society will enlarge its membership this 
year. 

Julian Paul Blitz is director of the 
Chaminade Choral Club. As in the past 
these organizations will assist to fur- 
on the musical developments of the 
city. 

Mrs. Harriett Richardson Gay, the new 
president of the Mozart Society, called 
the members together recently to meet 
their new conductor, Hector Gorjuk. Mr. 
Gorjuk has plans for a number of operas 
to be given here the coming season. 

The list of attractions to be presented 
this season by this club are Margaret 

atzenauer, contralto; the Duncan Dan- 
cers, and the Jewish cantor tenor, Josef 
Rosenblatt. All meetings will be held in 
the St. Anthony ballroom. 

Miss Rowley, manager of The Rowley 
Concert Series, announces the following 
artists in the first course: Marie Rap- 
bold, soprano of the Metropolitan; Ar- 
thur Middleton, the Cherniavsky Trio, 


































































































Leading Factors in San Antonio’s Musical Life: (1) San Antonio Symphony Orchestra, Julian Paul Blitz, Conductor; (2) M. 
Augusta Rowley, Manager of the Rowiey Concert Series; (3) Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, President of the San Antonio Sym- 
phony Society, the Tuesday Musical Club and Chaminade Choral Society; (4) Beethoven Hall, where Many Concerts 
are to be Given; (5) Mrs. F. E. Tucker, Music Editor San Antonio Express; (6) Mrs. Harriett Richardson Gay, 
President of the Mozart Society; (7) Hector Gorjuk, New Conductor of the Mozart Society. 


and Marcella Craft, soprano. In Octo- 
ber,” Rafaelo Diaz, Metropolitan tenor, 
who is a San’ Antonian, was heard in a 
joint concert with Oliver Denton, Ameri- 
can pianist. 

Clarence Magee with the American 
Red Gross at Ft. Sam Houston base 
hospital and Camp Travis base hospi- 
tal, is doing splendid work among the 
patients. He has charge of the depart- 
ment of individual voice culture, devel- 
oping men with sufficient talent (partic- 
ularly mained overseas. patients) to 
make their living. He is also asso- 
ciated with Major Frank E. Leslie in 
charge of music-therapy in neuro-psy- 
chiatric wards where,some wonderful re- 
sults are being obtained in the allevia- 
tion and cure of mental patients of var- 





























Three Prominent Musicians: (1) Clara Duggan Madison, President of the San An- 
tonio Music Teachers’ Association; (2) David Griffin, Manager of the San Antonio 


Club, 


Sy mphony Society ; t3) Mrs. Krams-Beck, President of the San Antonio Musical 


ious character and proving the thera- 
patic value of good music. 


Orchestra Plans 


San Antonio will realize this year 
such a symphonic series as it has long 
wished to enjoy. The symphony’s con- 
ductor of the past two seasons has con- 
tracted for another year to direct the 
orchestra’s destinies and with the splen- 
did financial backing given him has 
been enabled to assemble for his per- 
sonnel, a finer body of musicians than 
has ever been possible in the previous 
history of the organization. The: organ- 
ization will have as assisting soloists 
some of the most noted artists in the 
country. 

The War Camp Community Service 
has conducted a thorough system of 
community sings and training of song- 
leaders. Sings of employes are a feature 
of several large commercial establish- 
ments and business schools, while during 
the summer vast throngs have crowded 
the band concerts of the Municipal 
Band under W. H. Smith given with 
Community Sings as an added feature. 
The Service has recently started a new 
series of band concerts and community 
sings in the interior parks of the city 
with well known soloists assisting. The 
different civic clubs have _ supported 
these, each of five or six of them meet- 
ing the expenses of a weekly concert 
during September and October. 

The Symphony Society has engaged 
several artists for extra concerts dur- 
ing the season. 

Mrs. F. E. Tucker, music editor for 
the San Antonio Express, has been a 
most efficient and generous critic for 
the past several years. She fills an im- 
portant and much appreciation position 


for the musicians, music lovers, and 
general public of San Antonio. 

The San Antonio Music Teacher’s As- 
sociation, with Mrs. James Hoit as 
chairman of the program committee, 
has arranged an interesting series of 
programs to be given at their regular 
meetings during the year. 

Music illustrating the various sub- 
jects will be provided by Mrs. L. L. 
Marks, David Griffin, Walter Dunham, 
Clara D. Madison, Mrs. Fred Jones, 
Walter Romberg, Elsie Wefing, Theo 
Lindberg and Martha Baggett. Clara 
D. Madison, president, has been an en- 
thusiastic and ever-willing worker for 
the interests of the Association. She 
has been ably supported by her fellow 
officers, Fred King, vice-president, Mrs. 
Stella Huffmeyer Seymour, secretary, 
Katharene Noble, treasurer. 


CLARA D..MADISON. 





John Powell Stirs Hearers in His Home 
City, Richmond, Va, 


RICHMOND, VA., Nov. 8.—The Musi- 
cian’s Club opens its season each year with 
an artist concert in honor of its president. 
This concert is always a brilliant affair and 
the first was no exception, for the Rich- 
mond audience which gathered to hear its 
own beloved John Powell, represented the 
best in culture and musical standards. It 
applauded each number to the echo and 
would not be appeased until several encores 
were given by Mr. Powell. The latter in 
keeping with the festive nature of the oc- 
casion, essayed a vivacious program of dance 
music consisting of the Bach-Busoni Cha- 
conne, three Beethoven waltzes, a Chopin 
group, and Liszt’s ‘‘ Dance of the Gnomes’’ 
and Tarantella. He played superbly. 

G. W. J. Jr. 
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Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Address: Savoy Hotel, 
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‘HENRI SCOTT! 


Famous American 
Bass Baritone 


Third 
Consecutive 
Western Recital 
Tour Begins 
Nov. 1st 








“Henri Scott has a voice of great dramatic 


power, and his enunciation is a treat to the 


) 
ear. Henry T. Finck in New York Evening Post 





Management: The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 1 West 34th Street, New York 
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“KITTY” 


RECITALS 


Management: Lee Keedick Lecture and Musical Bureau 
W. C. Glass, Booking Manager, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 





NEW SONGS: 


“DEEP IN THE HEART OF ME” 


“ THE MORNING OF LOVE” 


Personal Address: 319 West 95th Street, New York 


*“DREAM PORT” 


’Phone Riverside 8744 
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New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, Thursday Evening, Nov. 27th 


Soloist Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Nov. 2nd 
Emil Oberhoffer, Conductor 
Soloist Minneapolis Symphony Spring Tour, 1919 
Reengaged Spring Tour 1920 
Minneapolis Tribune (Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra Concert). Her voice is of true 
contralto timbre, with power to spare, and she sings with intelligence and feeling. 


Management: WENDELL HEIGHTQN k 
Auditorium Building, Minneapolis. 116 West 39th St., New Yor 
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Norfolk’s Music Makes Giant Strides; 
Million Dollar Symphony Planned 








———— 

Norfolk Music Club, Self Sustain- 
ing, Organization Will Bring 
Noted Artists and Bodanzky’s 
Orchestra—Melody Club Pre- 
gents Opera Singers of Interna- 
tional Repute—Newport News 
Club Is Financial and Artistic 
Success—Spring Festival Stimu- 
lates Interest 


N ORFOLK, Va., Oct. 28.—The growth 
of a musical consciousness and a 
musical conscience in this city of less 
than 200,000 persons is like a fairy tale. 
It was born of one woman’s zeal and 
ability, and had a really and truly 
Jack-ani-the-bean-stalk growth. Mrs. 
Fergus Reid, a liberal patron of the 


arts, who had brought several artists 
to Norfolk to entertain her guests, gave 
a luncheon party to half a dozen friends 
to discuss the possibility of having 
some music in Norfolk. Up to that 
time, 1912, many seasons passed with 
no concerts at all, and the years when 
proken-down singers included Norfolk 
in their itinerary were red-letter years. 
The result of the luncheon was a gath- 
ering of about thirty women who or- 
ganized to give Norfolk good music. 
Since then the Norfolk Music Club has 
grown to a membership varying from 
950 to 300 members, with guarantors 
among all the most prominent citizens. 

The permanent honorary president is 
Mrs. Fergus Reid. The only other ac- 
tive president has been Mrs. W. E. 
Driver. The salaried business man- 
ager of the club is Ethel Neely, for- 
merly chairman of the program com- 
mittee. Miss Neely engages all the ar- 
tists for the concerts, and for the spring 
festival. 

The club has given four or five con- 
certs yearly, presenting to the Norfolk 
public some of the foremost artists in the 
country. So far the club has never had 
to call upon its underwriters or guar- 
antors for assistance. The club invar- 
iably paid its own expenses, the most 
convincing proof that the effort really 
filled a need. In the last year, the Mu- 
sic Club took over the spring festival 
of three concerts with a symphony or- 
chestra on consecutive nights, and last 
year the festival also paid expenses. 

This coming season the club presents: 
Claudia Muzio with Mardonés, Werren- 
rath, Thibaud, Merle Alcock, Harold 
Bauer, Anna Case and Pablo Casals. 

For the festival the New Symphony 

Orchestra with Arthur Bodanzky, con- 
ductor, is engaged, and artists for the 
festival, are not yet fixed upon. Miss 
Neely, the club manager, will be in New 
York during October to sign all con- 
tracts. 
_ The Melody Club, a later organization, 
is likewise the fruit of the ability and 
Initiative of one women. Edith Virdun 
Silance, a local teacher and an excell- 
ent musician, founded and trained a 
Woman’s chorus. When the chorus was 
finally on its feet and ready to perform 
In public in 1916-1917, the club engaged 
assisting artists and began to give two 
public performances a season. The steady 
Improvement of the chorus itself has 
been a pleasure and an inspiration to 
the city. For the coming season the 
Melody Club presents Alda, Lazzari, 
Charles Hackett, deLuca and Stracciari. 
. lusical interest, especially interest in 
Instrumental music, has been greatly 
eightened by the local representative 
of the Ampico-Player Piano. He has not 
only placed these pianos with artist- 
tecords in many homes, but is bringing 
ra artists in complimentary recitals 
0 illustrate the value of the instrument. 
0 € first recital was given the last of 
poker _when Leo Ornstein appeared 
or the first time in Norfolk. 

fon and Ross Steele, piano dealers, 


ave also done much to stimulate inter- 
ees 





WORKERS FOR NORFOLK (VA.) 


MUSIC 
Above: Douglas Gordon, Editor Norfolk 
“Ledger-Dispatch” and prominent 


music critic; Below: Ethel Neely, Con- 
— Manager of the Norfolk Musical 
ub. 


est in music, and James Hume, another 
piano dealer, bore the burden of two 
music festivals before the Music Club 
took the festival in charge. 


Plan Virginia Symphony 


A movement was on foot this past 
spring to establish a Virginia Symphony 
Orchestra, with an initial endowment of 
$1,000,000, to give concerts in Richmond, 
Norfolk, Roanoke, Lynchburg, and 
Petersburg. Although this plan has 
fallen through for the moment, it is un- 
doubtedly only a temporary delay. Vir- 
ginia is demanding orchestral concerts, 
and the expense and difficulty of bring- 
ing large orchestras from distant cities 
are too great to be lightly undertaken. 
Doubtless before long the necessary fund 
will be subscribed in the State itself, and 
Virginia will have its own symphony or- 
chestra, playing at different seasons in 
different localities. Richmond and 
Petersburg, Norfolk, Portsmouth and 
Newport News, Lynchburg and Roanoke, 
could easily combine to keep such an 
orchestra busy for at least six months 
each year. Before, however, a symphony 
orchestra is formed, it will undoubtedly 
be necessary to have concert halls built 
in many of these cities. Norfolk, 
Richmond, and Newport News all lack 
a proper building for concerts. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the 
able and interesting musical criticisms 
written by the editor of the Ledger-Dis- 
patch, Douglas Gordon. Mr. Gordon is 
himself a musician, has had a wide ex- 





53 West 86TH STREET 
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ISIDORE 


LUCKSTONE 


VOCAL TEACHER 


"PHONE SCHUYLER 7493 


- New YorK City 








perience in music, and is perhaps the 
first man on any of our local papers who 
has taken the matter of musical criticism 
seriously. His work has been of inesti- 
mable value both in educating the public 
and in asisting the artists themselves 
to realize that even in smaller towns the 
public is difficult and exacting, always 
demanding the best, and resenting any 
slights to its intelligence or capacity. 


LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX. 





Music in Newport News 


NEWPORT NEWS, Va., Oct. 5.—The 
Peninsula Music Club was _ founded 
by Ada G. Haughton, assisted by D. A. 
Dutrow, Superintendent of Public 
Schools. The club has a membership of 
500 and the club from its start has been 
an artistic and financial success. It is 
well organized with a president, first, 
second, and third vice-president, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and a board of fif- 
teen directors. It has 100 guarantors. 
Ada G. Haughton serves without salary 
as the head of the program com- 
mittee or business manager, and en- 
gages all the artists for the com- 
ing season. The club has engaged May 
Peterson, Louis Graveure, Sophie Bras- 
lau, John Powell, Florence Hinkle, The 
New York Chamber Music Society, Merle 
Alcock and Lambert Murphy for the com- 
ing season. 

This club, organized entirely for the 
educational and cultural benefit of the 
community, has been a financial and ar- 





Ada G. Haughton, Manager Peninsula 
Music Club, Newport News, Va. 


tistic success, and a pleasure not only 
to the city itself but to many surround- 
ing places. The concerts draw hearers 
not only from the surrounding villages, 
but from Baltimore, Richmond, Washing- 
ton and Norfolk. 

Mm oO We 





SUPERIOR CLUB’S PLANS 


Notables Scheduled in Artists’ Series— 
Work Has Many Fine Phases 


SUPERIOR, Wis., Nov. 1.—The Su- 
perior Musicale announces for the 
coming season a series of artists’ recitals 
of exceptional merit. 

The opening concert was a recital 
Oct. 20, by Florence Macbeth, prima 
donna of the Chicago Opera Association. 
January brings Richard Czerwonky, vio- 
linist, and Finlay Campbell, baritone, in 
a joint recital. On March 23, Katherine 
Goodson, the noted English pianist, will 
give a recital, 

The work of the club presents various 
phases. Of particular interest are the 
“Appreciation Meetings,” which alter- 
nate with the formal programs. The 
general aim is to bring a closer under- 
a of good music to all the mem- 

ers. 

The philanthropic committee is plan- 
ning to extend the work of its depart- 
ment throughout the community. Cred- 
itable results have been obtained in the 
student section successfully inaugurated 
last year. Current musical events are 
given a place on each program. Studies 
have been made of the work of different 
composers and of the musical movements 
throughout the country. 

Earnest students are given the oppor- 
tunity of appearing in both formal and 
informal programs of this section, per- 
forming compositions they have been 
studying with private teachers. The 
purpose is to discover and encourage 
talent wherever found, to bring together, 
unify, inspire and raise the standard of 
the work of youthful musicians through- 
out the city. 

The feature of community singing at 
each meeting will be continued. It is 
hoped that the organization of a large 
chorus will grow out of the work this 
year. 

The officers of the organization are: 
president. Maud E. Wolford; vice-presi- 
dent, Ida C. McLean; secretary, Mrs. 
Zella Rothrock; treasurer, Lilah Sulli- 
van; librarian, Mrs. Signe Wold McKen- 
zie; corresponding secretary, Mrs. M. S. 
Kennedy. 


OIL TOWN ACTIVE IN MUSIC 











Bartlesville, Okla.. Has Many Local Or- 
ganizations and Hears Outside Artists 


BABILESVILLE, Okla., Nov. 1.—This 
noted oil city, giving name to one 
of the most important strata of oil- 
bearing lands, and founded by Jacob 
Bartles, less than thirty years ago, now 
having 25,000 inhabitants, has outlined 
an active musical season. The Tuesday 
Musical Research Society, founded by 
Mrs. R. H. Rood, has 100 members, as 
well as the associate list. This year, 
the club has as officers, Mrs. John Mc- 
Morrow, president; Mrs. H. H. Sloan, 
vice-president; Mrs. T. H. Gorman, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. Ray Reasor, cor- 
respondent; Mrs. Henry Koopman, 
treasurer; Mrs. J. P. Easterly, historian. 
Its first meeting was held at the Carne- 
gie Library, and was well attended.. The 
membership includes, besides the usual 
piano and singing members, those who 
teach and play violin, clarinet, pipe or- 
gan, and musical directors; they have 
encouraged community “sings,” Christ- 


mas caroling, they give a free concert, 
at least twice a year, have had artists 
of national and international renown and 
they help the MacDowell memorial ac- 
tivities in Peterboro, N. H. The club 
plans more street and hall community 
singing, enlisting the services of choir 
leaders for the work. The regular meet- 
ings began with a program of “Au- 
tumn Music,” using as far as possible 
American composers. There are to be 
programs to study Russian and Spanish 
music. 

The public School Lyceum course this 
season as for the last two years has been 
a financial success, including a higher 
grade of artists, and will have as the 
first, a Jugo-Slavonic orchestra and so- 
prano. 

The superintendent of schools, Prof. 
Wenner, announces’ the following: 
Czecho-Slovak Orchestra; a soprano and 
Paul Althouse, tenor, on Dec. 5, and 


Lucy Gates, soprano, on March 25. 


A new feature of the musical activi- 
ties of Bartlesville is the Masonic Band, 
which is at present being organized. The 
same body has ordered a large pipe- 
organ for the new Masonic Temple ded- 
icated in the spring, which will be put in 
this winter. 

The various church choirs have been 
reinforced, and a new organist secured 
for the First Presbyterian. E. J. Fer- 
guson is director and tenor of the quar- 
tet and choir. Zella Hackman is organ- 
ist of the large Christian Church, and 
Harry McClintock is director. 

The Smelter Band gives free and pay 
concerts. It secures soloists, has as- 
sistant directors from their number and 
other musical bodies. Jack Lawson is 
director. 

The city has a Municipal Band that 
gave concerts in the Johnstone Park all 
summer and which will have winter civic 


engagements. 
L. J. K. FOWDEN. 





Gordon Kay Appears Before Art Club 
With Lester Donahue 


Gordon Kay, New York baritone, gave a 
joint recital on Friday evening, Oct. 24, at 
the National Arts Club, New York, with 
Lester Donahue, pianist. Among his suc- 
cessful offerings were songs by Rogers, 
Pearce, Redman, Brettenfeld, Samuel Gard- 
ner, Deems Taylor and Homer. He scored 
especially in two Negro Spirituals ‘‘Satan’s 
a Liar’’ and ‘*De Ol’ Ark’s a-moverin’ ”’ 
arranged by David W. Guion, ‘‘They’ve 
Hung Bill Jones’’ By Eastwood Lane and 
‘*Values’’ by Vanderpool. He also made a 
splendid impression in ‘‘Samson Said’’ by 
Rhéa Silberta, who played his accompani- 
ments. The Lane and Silberta songs are 
dedicated to Mr. Kay. 





American Music Will Be. Promoted By 
Fraternal Association 


At the inaugural dinner and concert of 
the Fraternal Association of Musicians, at 
Cafe Boulevard, New York, on Oct. 28, 
plans for the promotion of American music 
will be received and discussed. The newly 
elected officers are: President, Louis J. Sa- 
jous; Vice-Presidents, Miguel Castellanos, 
Clara A. Korn; Recording Secretary, Helen 
A. Pino; Corresponding Secretary, Georgina 
Southwick;. Financial Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Irvin F, Randolph. The executive com- 
mittee consists of Homer N. Bartlett, 
George E, Shea, Francis X. Grosnan, Fan- 
nie Hirsch and Martha Landberg. 
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EDITH BIDEAU 


New York Recital Aeolian Hall 
Friday Eve., February 27, 1920 


Aeolian Hall, New York 








Management: Haensel & Jones 






































** Her interpretations were well balanced and the 
subjective values were handled in a way to indicate 
Baltimore News 
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CUTCHIN 


AMERICAN PIANIST 


Will Apbear in the Following Cities : 


BALTIMORE 
SAVANNAH 
ST. AUGUSTINE 


poetic insight ”’ 
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Exclusive Management: Julian Pollak, 47 West 42nd Street, New York City 
KNABE AMPICO RECORDS 








Ethelynde Smith, Soprano 
458 Cumberland Ave. 
Portland, Maine 











JUST PUBLISHED 


ODE TO FRANCE 





A Patriotic Cantata for Soprano and 
Tenor Soli and Chorus with Orchestra 


BY 


CARL BUSCH 


PRICE $1.50 


THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY 


Sole Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd. 
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“Distinctive Programs’”’ 
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FLORENCE 


KENISTON 


SOPRANO 


Soloist 
Lockport Festival 
September 1910 


AUGUSTA 


Coittlow 


Two New York Recitals: 


AEOLIAN HALL 
January 8, 1920 


**The first number was by Mrs. Keniston, 
who gave her interesting group of songs 
with much dramatic expresston. 


Her voice is capable of great and 
contrasts. Mrs. Keniston gives careful 
attention to diction.’’ March 12, 1920 


—Lockport Union-Sun and Journal, 


Evenings 
Sept. 8, 1918 








Italian, French, Spanish 
and English Repertoire 





Management—Season 1920-1921 


HARRY CULBERTSON 





Recital, Concert and Opera 


Steinway Piano 


1415 Hyde Park Blvd. . Duo Art Records 
Chicago (in preparation) 


Address: 168 West 75th Street, New York City 
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Personal Management 


ELBERT A. WICKES 


441-2-3 Little Building 
BOSTON 
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Trinity Court, - Boston, Mass 
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MATIE 
CECIL 
BOWEN-FULTONI 
AR D b N Soprano 
tpntegnte Available for 
Metropolitan Opera Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Etc. 
Company 


Personal Address: 


329 West 55th Street New York City 
*Phone Columbus 7997 


JOSEPH KNECHT 











56 West 68th Street 





CONDUCTOR 
New York WALDORF-ASTORIA ORCHESTRA 
*Phone +g} -——_ 


Columbus 3746 Address: WALDORF-ASTORIA ; NEW YORK 
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IDA GEER 


WELLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
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FROM THE PRESS 


“Tone of exceptional purity 
and richness.”’ 


“A gorgeous middle register, 
upper notes are of rare 
beauty.” 


“Fine diction, grapping dra- 
matic delivery and magnet- 
ic personality.” 


““Mezzo-Contralto voice of 


rare beauty.” 


“A singer of bright style, 
goodly vocal color.” 


“Has artistic poise and fin- 


ish.” 
“Sings with musical intelli- 
gence.” 
“Fine interpretation, good 
control, much beauty of 
tone.” 


“A very convincing singer.” 


“Suits tone to text mood, 
something more difficult to 
do than it sounds in the tell- 
ing.” 


“A beautiful voice. Rich and 
full, has a wonderfully sym- 
pathetic quality.” 


“Sang with clear intonation, 
beautiful enunciation.” 


“A fine voice and highly de- 
veloped art.” 


“Richly colored voice, com- 
plete mastery of musical 
material.” 


“Has a great many of the at- 
tributes which are unusual 
in a singer. 

ADDRESS: 
214 Riverside Drive 
NEW YORK 
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‘*He who knows how to speak and to breathe, knows how to sing,’’ Pacchierotti. 





There is a growing demand for songs in English. 


Pure pronunciation and distinct enunciation are invaluable to the singer of 
English Songs. 


MARGUERITE ROBERTSON 


TEACHER OF EUPHONEOUS ENGLISH DICTION 


Studio: 33 West 81th Street Phone Schuyler 6327 


BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 























The Fletcher Music Method School 


Music teachers abroad and at home are realizing that the Fletcher Music Method is 
the one purely Democratic Method of teaching music, and that it is the method which fills 
the crying need of today. 

Dr. Henry Holmes of Harvard University writes to Mrs. Fletcher-Copp—‘‘No method 
of teaching music of. which I have ever heard EVEN APPROACHES yours in the sound- 
ness of its educational basis and the ingenuity of its devices.’’ 

Dr. Lyman Abbott says of the Fletcher Method—‘‘It is more than a method, it is a 
revolution and converts musical education from a mere drill and drudgery into an in- 
spiration and a life.’’ 

Since its introduction into Boston in 1897 it has maintained its every claim, and 
has proved its superiority to all imitations. 


31 YORK TERRACE 


For full informati 1 
xan early dateto «Mrs Evelyn Fletcher-Copp BROOKLINE, MASS. 














FLORENCE FERRELL 


FAVORITE DRAMATIC SOPRANO 





Now on Tour. Engaged for 68 Concerts in the principal cities of Iowa— 
From Sept. 15 to Dee. 8 inclusive 





Several Spring Engagements Already Booked. 
For Terms and Dates Address Care THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., Recital Dept. 
Orange, N. J. ‘ 








WILLIAM NELSON 


BURRIT T 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


128A EAST 19TH STREET - NEw YORK 
"PHONE STUYVESANT 6384 








Mme. KATHRYN CARYLNA 


Teacher of Singing 


Defects of tone production eradicated. 
French and Italian Lyric Diction. 


257 West 86th Street, New York Telephone, 5910 Schuyler 








17 REVERE PLACE, BROOKLYN - - © 


ETTA HAMILTON MORRIS, SOPRANO 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


FIFTEEN PUPILS HOLDING SOLO POSITIONS 


BEDFORD 6935 
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KINGSWELL-SMITH 


PIANIST-INSTRUCTION 


NEW YORK 





Studio: 257 W. 92nd STREET . ‘ 
"PHONE, RIVERSIDE 1577 
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Aeolian Hall Debut 


April 4th, 1919 











WHAT THE CRITICS SAY 


New York Tribune:—‘‘A singer possessed of a 
charming voice and a finished art appeared in 
her first New York recital at Aeolian Hall yester- 


day afternoon. . . Her interpretive art is 
not confined to any one type of song. .. . 
Richness of emotion and of sentiment were com- 
bined with a jealous sense of tone. . . . Mrs. 
Harris is, in short, an artist well worth hear- 
ing,’ * 

New York Evening Journal:—‘‘She will unques- 
tionably be accepted as a delightful interpreter 
of songs by future audiences. Altogether, this 
recital proved to be one of the most interesting 
of the season.’’ 

Brooklyn Daily Eagle:—‘‘Not often does a young 
singer make so definitely good a first impression 
as did Rachel Morton Harris at her debut in 
Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. She revealed 
throughout a long list of old airs and songs of 
varying styles and manner, a mezzo voice of con- 
siderable natural beauty, handled with due re 
gard for color variation and aptness of expres- 
sion, diction that was comprehensible in English, 
French and Italian texts, and best of all, an un- 
derstanding of the emotional content of her selec- 
tions, and an ability to drive that content home 
to her audience. Misa 

‘‘Perilhou’s arrangement of a Seventeenth 
Century Pastorale was well-nigh a model of pure 
legato singing. . . . 

‘*It was an excellent beginning, with the hope 
of even greater fulfillment in the days to come. 
Mrs. Harris, with her musicianship and under- 
standing, ought to go far in her chosen field. 

New York American:—‘‘A serious artist, and 
one who has acquired considerable skill in the 
refinements*of her difficult profession, Mrs. Har- 
ris brought to her interpretations yesterday not 
only warmth of feeling, gayety and grace, but 
also, when occasion demanded, a touch of dram- 
atic intensity.’’ ; 
New York Evening World:—‘‘It is . something 
of a risk for a newcomer to make a first appear: 
ance when the end of a long season is approach- 
ing, and the ears and brains of music lovers, 12- 
cluding music reviewers, are tired and stale, but 
Mrs. Harris stood the test well and won deserv- 
ed favor.’’ ‘ 
New York Evening Mail:—‘‘Mrs. Harris has 
temperament, charm, intelligence, and 4 rather 
remarkable interpretive sense . . ._ She 38 
unquestionably an artist with possibilities. , 
New York Morning Telegraph:—‘‘A considerable 
audience expressed high satisfaction with me 
capable and sometimes brilliant singing of Rache 
Morton Harris, who delivered an interesting 42 
unnecessarily long list of contrasted numbers 
with great sincerity, excellent musical intellig- 
ence, and some flashes of imaginative ardor. P 
New York Herald:—‘‘Among recent new concer 
givers, Mme. Rachel Morton Harris, who was 
heard for the first time here yesterday afternoon 


in Aeolian Hall, stands out prominently. There 


was-charm in her manner of singing worthwhile 


OT es ee eae 
‘Mme. Harris disclosed unusual flexibility of 
voice and beauty of style.’’ 


Exclusive Management—Haensel & Jones 
Aeolian Hall New York City - 
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Savannah Will Hear Celebrated 
Artists Under Music Club Auspices 





Will Co-operate With Atlanta Bureau In Presenting Course— 
Choral Society Has Promising Outlook—Church Music To 
Be of High Standard This Season 


H. Myers, soprano; Mrs. J. J: Gaudry, 
contralto; Blinn Owen, organist and 
choirmaster; Karl Sisterhemn, tenor; T. 
C. Helmly, bass. St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church; Mrs. Gary Boyle, soprano; Mrs. 
A. W. Vick, contralto (also director of 
choir); Herbert Gibbons, tenor; Fuller 
Baker, bass; Lena May Usher, organist. 
Temple Mickva Israel; Mrs. Sara Mc- 
Candless, soprano; Mrs. Frank Hubner, 
contralto; W. T. Clower, tenor; John 





¢ a 








—— 
AVANNAH, Ga., Nov. 1.—An _ un- 
usually brilliant musical season, i} 
contrast to that of last year, is promised 


Savannah. 
The Savannah Music Club (throug 


the Evans Salter Music Bureau of At- 
lanta) will give a series of six all-star 
concerts, when the artists appearing will 


be as follows: Nov. 4, Louis Graveure; 
Dec. 4, Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
with Emma Roberts, soloist; Jan. 19, 
Mme Galli-Curci; Feb. 15, Caroline Laz- 
mari, With assisting artists; March 4, 
Mischa Elman and assisting artists. This 
is the most pretentious series of con- 
certs yet attempted by the Music Club. 
The club will also give its monthly con- 
certs at Lawton Memorial, which will in- 
clude two appearances of the Choral So- 
iety. 

The Choral Society was organized last 
season through the efforts of Charles E. 
Donnelly, who, in spite of many ob- 
stacles, succeeded in getting the co-oper- 
ation of most of the music lovers of Sa- 
yvannah, and forming a chorus of more 
than 200 voices. The Lutheran Church 
of the Ascension tendered the Sunday 
school Auditorium for a place of meeting, 
where every facility for the furtherance 
of the work was provided. Mr. Donnelly 
was assistant conductor in the study of 
Gounod’s St. Cecelia’s Mass and at the 
lat moment was made conductor of this 
work, which was successfully given ina 
the Municipal Auditorium. 

The music department of the Hunting- 
don Club, under the leadership of Mrs. 
J. de Bruyn Kops, promises some de- 
lightful programs. 

The Thursday Morning Club resumed 
its weekly meetings the first Thursday 
in October. 

The Opera Study Club will continue 


its interesting meetings during the sea- 
son and has ambitious plans for exten- 
sive opera study. 

The Amphion Mandolin and Guitar 
Club has had its first meeting of the 
season; many new members have been 
added to its present large membership 
avd concerts will be given in Brunswick 
and Augusta during the winter, as well 
as those given in Savannah. 

The orchestra of the Boys’ High 
School, organized last season by Estelle 
Cushman, supervisor of music in the 
public schools, will not begin its work 
until the return of Miss Cushman, who is 
ill at her home in Hartford, Conn. The 
results of Miss Cushman’s excellent work 
in Savannah during the two years of her 
connection with the school system, have 
been felt in the awakened interest of the 
young people in music, and splendid work 
was done last season by the High School 
Glee Club which she organized. 


Good Church Music Assured 


Blinn Owen, the new organist and 
choir master of Christ Church, comes to 
Savannah with highest recommendations 


-and will be a great addition to music 


circles. Mr. Owen was dean of the music 
department of St. Mary’s Episcopal Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N. C., and founder and 
conductor of the St. Cecelia Club of that 


‘city. He was also chairman of a com- 


mittee to standardize voice study in the 
State of North Carolina, a movement 
which he started and worked up into ex- 
cellent shape before leaving Raleigh. 
Mr. Owen has agreed to assume the 
leadership of the Choral Society for this 
season and will hold study classes each 
week for the benefit if its members, thus 
carrying forward the educational work 
started by the Music Club last season. 
The choirs completely organized for 
the season are: Christ Church, Mrs. W. 








Fresno’s Musical Club Is Sole 
Source of City’s Art Life 











During a Recent Visit of Mrs. Edward MacDowell to Fresno: Reading, Left ta 
Right: Belle T. Ritchie, President Fresno Musical Club, Mme. Hesse Sprotte and 


Mrs. Edward MacDowell. 


RESNO, Cal., Nov. 1,—The begin- 
ning of the fall musical activities 
Was marked on Oct. 6, by the opening 
of the sale of season tickets by the 


Fresno Musical Club. This club is the 
‘dium through which Fresno obtains 
= greater part of artist concerts and 
members are privileged to obtain their 
: son tickets at the opening of the box- 
psy three weeks prior to the first con- 
prt of the year. In this way the finan- 
a basis of the club is established at 
a “sinning of the year as no single 
seneert Seats are sold at any perform- 
av, In order to foster the musical 
Sal among the younger generation, 
oA mited number of membership tickets 
© sold at half-price to students. 


These students hold themselves in readi- 
ness to perform at a students’ recital 
which is given once a year by the Musi- 
cal Club. 

The coming season marks the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth year of this club, 
and the growth in membership, and con- 
sequently in attractions, has steadily in- 
creased. 

Belle T. Ritchie, whose picture ap- 
pears, is entering upon her eighth year 
as President, and it is to her untiring 
efforts and help that a great deal of 
the success of the Musical Club is due. 
Miss Ritchie has just returned to her 
duties after. a trip to Peterborough as 
a delegate to the Convention of the Na- 
tional Federation of Susical Sises. 
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Two of Savannah’s Musical Leaders: 
Above, Charles E. Donnelly, Organizer 
and Assistant Conductor of the Choral 
Society; Below, Blinn Owen, Conduc- 
tor of the Choral Society 


Dyer, bass; Florence Colding, organist 
and director. Independent Presbyterian 
Church; Mrs. Marmaduke Floyd, 
prano; Minnie Baggs, contralto; Arthur 
Waters, tenor; Dr. Bishop, bass; Mrs. 
Worth Hanks, organist and choir direc- 
tor. First Baptist Church: Mrs. Lewis 
Powell, soprano; Mrs. Harry Anderson, 
contralto; Chas. E. Donnelly, tenor; R. E. 
Thompson, bass; Mrs. H. A. Thompson, 
organist and choir director. Luthera . 
Church of the Ascension; Mrs. Sara Mc- 
Candless, soprano; Mrs. Frank Hubner, 
contralto; Leslie Fowler, tenor; John 
Dyer, bass; E. S. Roberts, organist and 
choir director. This church is to have a 
choral choir of twenty voices, besides the 
solo quartet. The contract for a new 
organ has been let and the organ will be 
in place by Easter. Wesley Monumental 
Church; Mrs. John Hopkins, soprano; 
Edith Burnham, contralto; Frank Hil’, 
tenor; Nathan Ellis, ba&Ss; Mrs. J. L. 
Jackson, organist and choir director. 


MAY SILVA TEASDALE. 





Benefit is Held in Brooklyn for Italian 
Lyric Federation 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Oct. 25.—A benefit 
operatic performance was held at the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on Saturday 
evening, Oct. 18, for the Italian Lyric 
Federation and its president, Alfredo Sal- 
maggi. ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana’’ was given 
by a cast including Adele Manna, Ada 
Paggi, E. Cingolani, Alberto Amadi and 
F. Guarnieri. The first act of ‘‘ Trovatore’’ 
was sung by M. Robinson, E. Cingolani, F. 
Boceafuseo and R, Vigione. The fourth act 
of ‘‘Rigoletto’’ was also given by Stella 
Norelli, as ‘‘Gilda,’’ Laviina Puglioli, 
Leone Zinovieff, Angelo Antola and Mario 
Renzi. The fourth act of ‘‘Traviata’’ con- 
cluded the performance. The orchestra was 
very effective, and a large audience ap- 
plauded strongly. a: %. &. 





Charles A. Burt, the booking manager, 
is suing Andreas Dippel, the opera im- 
presario, in the Third District Municipal 
Court, the action being one in which Burt 
is seeking to recover $261.08 alleged to 
be due for booking commissions, 


SO- _ 


MUSICAL ADVANCE 
IN MANKATO, MINN. 


Town of 15,000 Population 
Has Concert Course and 
Five Music Clubs 


MANKATO, Minn., Nov. 1.—With a 

population of 15,000, this city pos- 
sesses five musical clubs, whose pro- 
grams, in addition to the concert course 


under the auspices of the State Normal 
School, are of the greatest benefit as 
well as interest to the music-loving. 

The Orpheus Club, with a membership 
of thirty men, is the largest club of its 
kind in Southern Minnesota. Organized 
in 1914 by the late D. M. Jones, it be- 
came a permanent factor in advanced 
musical circles, under his able direction. 
This group of men, non-professional 
largely, who sing for the pleasure they 
get out of their music and the good they 
can do as a club, have here found a 
splendid field for work. No more strik- 
ing testimonial to their value in the 
community could be given, than the un- 
solicited announcement of the plan of 
many of Mankato’s leading business 
men, to stand back of the Orpheus Club 
in all its work, believing it to be a strong 
antag for progress and benefit to Man- 

ato. 

Mrs, H. A. Patterson is the director, 
and Mrs. W. M. Taylor is accompanist. 
Three honorary members are Florence 
Macbeth, Lora Lulsdorff and Clara Ger- 
lach Edwards. This year’s’ season 
opened with a concert before the Sou- 
thern Minnesota Teachers’ Associaticn, 
assisted by Dorothy Hulett of St. Peter. 
The program was cordially received. 

The Music Club of Mankato, an after- 
noon club for study and musical uplift, 
is now beginning its third year’s work 
with Mrs. Roy Andrews, one of our most 
progressive musicians, president. 

Hamlin Hunt, Eleanor Poehler, Lora 
Lulsdorff, Elsa Jache, James A. Bliss 
and Caryl B. Storrs, are among the 
out-of-town artists that will assist local 
musicians in making this year’s work 
one of unusual interest and benefit. 

With the close of the war, many of 
our best instrumental musicians are 
home again, and band music is to be a 
big feature in Mankato this year. The 
Fifth Regiment Band with headquarters 
here, is rarely fortunate in having 
George F. Neill, as band-master. He 
has made a very enviable place for him- 
self in his band work overseas and Man- 
kato appreciates his return and the 
things he is bound to accomplish with 





Mrs. H. A. Patterson, Director, Orpheus 
Club 


his band of forty-five members, a mili- 
tary and concert organization, long 
needed in Mankato. 

There are three other clubs: the Lyric 
Club, a group of young women under the 
leadership of Cornelia Mansfield; the 
new Violin Club, under the direction of 
Mrs. Minnie Hubbard; and a Girls’ Glee 
Club, who opened the Music Club pro- 
gram Oct. 1, under direction of Mrs, H. 
A. Patterson, assisted by Mrs. Arthur 
Lilligren, Charlotte Hodapp and Mr. 
George F. Neill. 

The State Normal School also presents 
a rare concert course. 
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A. B. Chase 






Piano Co., Inc. 






9 East 465th Street, 






New York City. 





Gentlemen: 












Having used the A. B. Chase Pianos 
both in my studio and concerts during my 
operatic and teaching days, I take great 
pleasure in announcing that I have chosen 
this superb instrument in preference to all 
others as the official piano of the Society 
of American Singers. 

Assuring you I have been delighted to 
observe the tremendous success to which 
your wonderful piano is so rightftlly en- 
titled, I am, 















Yours most sincerely, 





Methecn) Wade Kinsler, 
Pirvle t 


A. B. Chase Piano Co., Inc. 


9 East 45th Street 
New York City g N.Y. 






































FLORENCE 


CBET 


PRIMA DONNA 


CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


‘*Unquestionably the finest colora- 
tura singer this country has ever 
produced.’’ (The New York Globe.) 


A few open dates prior ‘9 and 
after the Chicago and New York 
Opera seasons. 





MANAGEMENT: Winton & Livingston, 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Columbia Records 
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EDNA GUNNAR 


PETERSON 


PIANIST 


Will appear with the Zoellner 
Quartette, Orchestra Hall, 
Feb., 16, 1920, playing the 
Cesar Franck Quintette.... 


Mary M. Howard, critic of The Buffalo 
News, said of Miss Peterson’s playing at 
The National American Music Festival at 
Lockport, N. Y., Sept. 5: 

‘*Miss Peterson is an artist, who aside 
from her technical equipment, has in her 
playing a brilliancy, a buoyant enthuiasm 
and a freshness quite in accord with her 
charming young personality. She gave a 
most enjoyable performance of ‘The Brook- 
let’ by H. Holden Huss; Three Preludes by 
A. Walter Kramer, tone pictures of merit 
and very pianistic, and a charming waltz 
by Frank LaForge.’’ 





Management Harry Culbertson, 
1415 Hyde Park Boul, Chicago 
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of the City of New York 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
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HANNA 


Brocks-Oetteking 


Soprano 


CONCERT ORATORIO 
RECITALS 


Studio: 607 W. 137th St., New York 
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Louisville Absorbed In Plans For First Spring Festival 
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Some of Louisville’s Musical Assets: (1) Carl Shackleton and Daughter, Dorothy. Mr. Shackleton Is Director of the Male Chorus; (2) Y. M. H. A. Auditorium, (3) Macau- 
ley’s Theatre, (4) Martha Young, President of the Wednesday Morning Musical Club. (Steffens-Berry Photo.) 


QUISVILLE, KY., Nov. 1.—The out- 

standing feature of Louisville’s forth- 
coming season will be the series of 
Spring Festival Concerts scheduled by 
Ina B. Talbot for presentation in May, 
when she will bring to Louisville, for 
five concerts, the Russian Symphony and 
Minneapolis Orchestras and the follow- 
ing soloists: Gabriella Besanzoni, mezzo- 
contralto; Rafael Diaz, Metropolitan ten- 
or; Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, and 
Adolph Bolm and Ruth Page, dancers. 
All of these artists are new to local 


audiences. 

In addition to this three day Festival 
Series, Mrs. Talbot will present on Nov. 
90, the Dippel Opera Company for a sin- 
gle performance of “Madam Butterfly” 
with Japanese artists, featuring Mme. 
Snuki; soprano and Koscak Yamada, con- 
ductor. On Jan. 12 she will present 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, the Russian’ com- 
poser-pianist in a recital. These con- 
certs will be given at Macauley’s Theater 
under the local direction of the Louisville 
Fine Arts Association, of which Freder- 
ick Contes, of the Louisville Conserva- 
tory, is advisory director. 

An artists series of importance is that 
to be given by the Wednesday Morning 
Club, the president of which is Martha 
Young. The first concert of this series 
was given by Percy Grainger on Oct. 24, 
the second will bring Louis Graveure on 
Nov. 6, and the last one will be given 
by the Flonzaley Quartet during Jan- 
uary. 

This series will be given at the audi- 
torium of the Y. M. C. A., where month- 
ly morning recitals of the club will also 
be given, to which male guests will be 
admitted. Hitherto this has - been a 
woman’s club. The program for the 
monthly concerts will be given by the 
members of the club. 


Jubilate Club Makes Plans: 


The Jubilate Choral Club, a singing 
organization of almost 200 voices, under 
the guidance of Ernest J. Scheerer, will 
give a series of Winter and Spring Con- 
certs at the Auditorium of the Girl’s 
High School. The opening concert of the 
season was given at the State Fair 
Grounds recently in connection with the 
list Regiment Band of New York. Some- 
time before the holidays Grieg’s “Olaf 
tyguasson” will be sung.. Soloists from 
the ranks of the chorus will be used. 
later concerts are not yet planned, but 
it is just possible that the club will 
tng out-of-town solosists for one or 
more of them, 

r. Scheerer is also planning a pre- 
Feiation of Dudley Buck’s “Triumph of 
nerd with the choir of St. Paul’s 
Vangelical Church. This will be given 
farly in the season. 

Pi Louisville Male Chorus, under 
arl Shackelton, will this season give 
tee and perhaps four concerts. The 
ast concert of the 1919 season will be 
even in November at the auditorium of 
= Boy’s High School and the 1920 ser- 

S will be presented in February and 
at at the same place. The extra con- 
wil will! be of a sacred character and 
sae Probably be sung on Sunday after- 
= at a church yet to be selected. The 
ems are as yet only partially 
oe by Conductor Shackleton. 

- ily increasing following attests to 
in ever growing popularity of this ster- 
nS °rganization, which at present con- 
Dani of 40 singers. The club accom- 

Ist, is Florence Blackmann. 

€ usual six concerts will be given 


by the ever-delightful Quintet Club, 
whose membership is unchanged. It is 
made up of Charles Letzler, first violin; 
Alinda Wunderlich Rudolf, second violin; 
Victor Rudolf, viola; Karl Schmidt, ’cello 
and Mrs. J. F. Whitney, piano. The con- 
ductor is Karl Schmidt. One of the pro- 
grams will present American composi- 
tions only. The others will be made 
up of the best classic and modern com- 
positions for four and five part work. 
Concerts will probably be given at the 
Boy’s High School. 

Director Schmidt had complete charge 
of the free band concerts at the parks 
during the past summer, and has al- 
ready made plans for carrying out the 
work upon a finer and broader scale next 
season. The Park Band will consist of 
forty pieces, and in addition to its work 
next summer will play occasional con- 
certs during the winter. Most of the 
men hold positions in the orchestras of 
local theaters, and Director Schmidt will 
this year wield his baton over the play- 
ers at Macauley’s. . 





‘SOME PROMINENT FEATURES 
OF LOUISVILLE MUSIC 


Three Day Spring Festival 
Two Artists Series 

Three Active Choral Bodies 
One Municipal Band 
Conservatory Recitals 

Four Concert Auditoriums 











A mixed chorus of much merit and 
artistic ability is under the leadership of 
Julia Bachas Horn and is called the 
Crescent Hill Musical Club. It consists 
of sixty members who sing, and two hun- 
dred associate members. Two concerts 
will be given. The first one will feature 
the Coleridge-Taylor “Hiawiatha’s Wed- 
ding Feast” and a number of folk songs, 
and the second concert will bring a re- 
vival of the Coring-Thomas “Swan and 
Skylark.” Louise Dohrmann is club 


. pianist and the concerts will be given at 


the Y. M. H. A. auditorium 


Conservatory Faculty Recitals 


A series of faculty recitals is sched- 
uled by the conservatory for presenta- 
tion at Macauley’s Theater on the last 
Sunday afternoon of each month. These 
began with Charles Norman Granville’s 
vocal recital in September, and were fol- 
lowed by Ernest Toy, violinist and Fred- 
erick Morley, pianist, in October. In 
November Ernest Toy will unite with 
Mme. Cara Sapin, contralto, in a joint 
recital. A number of out-of-town ap- 
pearances will be made by these artists 
and other members of the faculty. The 
new members of the Conservatory staff 
are Frederick Morley, pianist, formerly 
of Chicago; Ernest Toy, the Australian 
violinist; Lawrence Cook, organist and 
Helen Riddell, voice specialist. Mme 
Sapin has been retained by Director 
Frederick Cowles, and three new in- 
structors added to the piano depart- 
ment in the persons of Alberta Nichols, 
Dorcas Redding and Hassie Alderson. 
Guest teachers will be added to the pres- 
ent faculty later in the season. ; 

Lawrence Cook, organist and choir- 
master of Calvary Episcopal Church, is 
planning a series of Oratorio’s for Sun- 
day afternoon services at that church. 

William Ruffner, 13 years of age, is 
a Louisville boy with a remarkable so- 
prano voice. So beautifully does he sing 
that he has been engaged to sing with 
the Paulist Choristers of New York by 


‘the Rev. William Joseph Finn, the direc- 


tor of the chorus. Young Ruffner was 
selected from among many applicants 
from various parts of the country. 

Much has been done in the past year 
by the Conservatory and local musical 
clubs to foster and develop a greater 


love for fine music in Louisville, and the 
concerts and recitals of the past season 
have been more liberally patronized as a 
result of these efforts, while the outlook 
for the present season is exceptionally 


good. 
HARVEY PEAKE. 








Tulsa Motion Picture House 
Establishes Symphony Orchestra 





Venture Proves Highly Successful—Many Concerts With Lead- 
ing Artists Arranged For Present Season—Clubs Are Active 








ULSA, Okla., Nov. 1.—Brilliancy and 

variety will characterize the musical 
offerings which will take place in Tulsa 
during the coming year. 

Convention Hall during the last few 
years has been the scene of many bril- 
liant operas and concerts. It has a fine 
municipal organ and it is the plan to 
inaugurate a series of organ recitals 
free to the public. . 

Glen Condon, the enterprising manager 
of the Majestic Theater, was the first 
man to realize what good music would 
mean to his motion picture house. He 
engaged Edward C. Legg, one of our 
prominent organists, to organize a sym- 
phony orchestra and the consequence is 
that in a few months Tulsa had an or- 
chestra of which many a city might be 


| 





W. R. Guiberson, President of the Tulsa 
(Okla.) Apollo Club 


proud. Every afternoon and evening an 
orchestral number is given and the at- 
traction has proven to be a financial as- 
set as well as a musical delight for our 
people. Beginning in October, regular 
symphony concerts given Saturday morn- 
ings under Mr. Legg‘s direction. 

The Apollo Club, a men’s organiza- 
tion with thirty-six members, will prob- 


ably give three concerts this year. W. 
R. Guiberson is their president. 

The Hyechka Club, an organization 
well known for its fine work, is very 
proud of its president, Mrs. F. S. Clinton, 
who has held this honored position ever 
since the club was organized fourteen 
years ago. Each year the club presents 
leading artists at its spring and fall fes- 
tival, the last attraction being the 
Scotti Grand Opera Company. Their 
regular programs this year will be held 
in the Public Library. 

The Cadman Club, a choral organiza- 
tion, is composed of sixty women and will 
present three noted artists at its annual 
concerts during the season. Mrs. Robert 
Boice Carson is president and Charlotte 
Washington, vice-president. 

The Piano Study Club is composed of 
our leading pianists and meets every 
Wednesday for the further advancement 
of the art of instrumental music. They 
will present at their annual concert on 
Jan. 19, the Duncan Dancers and George 
Copeland, pianist. 

Robert Boice Carson, the manager of 
musical artists and member of the Na- 
tional Concert Managers’ Association, 
announces for his course: The Metropol- 
itan Grand Opera Quartet, followed by 
Margaret Matzenauer, Emmy Destinn, 
Emilio De Gogorza, Mme. Louise Ho- 
mer and her daughter, Louise Homer, 
in joint recital, Josef Hofmann, Mabel 
Garrison, and Albert Spalding, in joint 
recital, Anne Case, Clarence Whitehill, 
and Winifred Byrd, in joint recital. 

As an added attraction, Mr. Carson 
will present Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini in 
concert in January. 

A. J. Cripe one of our youngest and 
most prominent business men, has worked 
actively for the promotion of good music 
in Tulsa. He has encouraged community 
singing and high class musical features 
in the various men’s clubs of which he is 
a member. Through his influence good 
musical attractions have been greatly 
benefited. 

Community singing continues to be 
popular, especially with the different civ- 
ic clubs. Robert Boice Carson, who had 
charge of all the singing during the 
war, has been giving valuable time, and 
W. R. Guiberson has also devoted a great 
deal of time to community ~, » 





Society of American Music Optimists To 
Be Heard in November 


The Society of American Music Opti- 
mists, of which Mana-Zucea is president, 
will give its first concert of this season at 
the Chalif Auditorium, New: York City, on 
Sunday afternoon, Nov. 23. This is the 
eleventh concert the society has given in 
its career. The artists to appear will be 
announced later. 
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WILLIAM S. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
WEST 86TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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CAROLINA LAZZARI 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


KATHRYN MEISLE 


CONTRALTO 


Tuiumphs as Soloist 


at the 
National American 
Music Festival 
Lockport : N.Y. 
Sept., 4, 1919 





What the Critics Said-- 


‘*Kathryn Meisle was a revelation. Her 
colorful voice, with its full operatic char- 
acter, completely filled the large audito- 
rium. Her voice is so well poised on the 
breath and her resonance so carefully de- 
ceioped that the big tones pour out with 
out seeming effort. In augmenting her 
resonance, the singer has not lost the 
velvety, round timbre as is so often the 
case.’’——-Robert A. Bartholomew in the 
Lockport Union-Sun and Journal, Sept. 
5, 1919. 


‘An opulent, warm contralto is that 
of Miss Meisle, whose songs were by 
Homer, Vanderpool, Mana Zucca, Kern- 
ochan, Alice Barnet, Marion Bauer and 
others. Her style is admirable, and the 
tribute of absorbed attention was paid to 
her singing of ‘‘Deep River’’ which was 
made all the more impressive by its in- 
sertion between two of the A. Walter 
Kramer songs.’’—-Mary A. Howard of the 
Buffalo Express. 


‘*Miss Meisle is the possessor of a 
glorious voice and a style at once power- 
ful and full of spirit.’’ 


Chicago Music News, Sept. 19, 1919. . 


Re-engaged for 
Lockport Festival 
1920 








Management: Calvin M. Franklin, 


1543 Ruan Street : : 


Frankford, Philadelpha 


Telephone 


Schuyler 
10099 











DOROTHY JARDON 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO, CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


i 
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212 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





34th YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE 
for the development of the 


INDIVIDUAL NEEDS OF STUDENTS 


COURSES IN Voice, Piano, Organ, Violin, Viola, Cello, 
Pedagogy, Theory and Composition, Public School 
Music. 


FACULTY INCLUDES: H. Rawlins Baker, Fannie 
O. Greene, Leslie Hodgson, Sergei Klibansky, 
McCall Lanham, Lotta Madden, Francis Moore, 
George Raudenbush, E. Robert Schmitz, William 
F. Sherman, Theodore Spiering, Arthur L. T'ebbs, 
R. Huntington Woodman, Nicoline Zedeler. 


Send for Circulars 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean of Faculty 
M. I. Ditto, Bus. Manager 
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New Opera House Will Stimulate Musical Activity in Bangor, Me. 
— om 
city Anticipates Its Finest 
Season — Management ol 
Festivals Taken Over by 
Chamber of Commerce — 


riliiant Array of Artists 
to Visit City—Other Musical 


Plans. 

ANGOR, ME., Nov. 1.—The past year 

has been a most unusual as well as 
remarkavle one, in the musical history 
of this city; the coming season breathes 
of prosperity and success, along 


likewise ; 
poader and fuller lines than ever before. 
ne past season was, in a way, a sort of 


“reconstruction period.” Due to the splen- 
did spirit and co-operation accorded to 
william R. Chapman, conductor of the 
isic Festivals; the newly or- 
angor Champer of Commerce, 
taken over tne management of 
ais trom the old association, 
Atwood, president of the local 
deipert W. Sprague, conductor 
of tne locul chorus and tne Bangor Band; 
and Horuce M. Pullen, conductor and 
founder of the Bangor Symphony Or- 
chestra, te season, when finally started, 
through without a hitch, despite the 


nt throug { 
Raseous handicaps and difficulties which 


ailed. 

PNctabl: among the changes of the past 
season was the taking over by the Ban- 
gor Chamber of Commerce the manage- 
ment of the festival, at the request of 
the old association. The officers are: 
Harry W. Libbey, president; Wilfrid A. 
Hennessy, secretary; Sarah P. Emery, 
treasurer; William R. Chapman, con- 
ductor, and Frank R. Atwood, president 
Bangor Festival Chorus. The directors 
are Harry A. Chapman, Douglas A. 
Crocker, Henry W. Cushman, A. Lang- 
don Freese, Harold Hinckley, Harry W. 
Libbey and Adelbert W. Sprague. The 
Bangor Chamber of Commerce may be 
said to represent the younger business 
men of the city of solid financial and 
social standing, and it is expected that 
in taking over the management of the 
festivals it will bring to them a certain 
prestige and social distinction that they 
have hitherto lacked. 

Due to the splendid generosity and 
will of the late Hon. Joseph P. Bass. 
patron of music and later owner and 
published of the Bangor “Daily Commer- 
cial,” the Eastern Maine Musical Asso- 
ciation, in which Mr. Bass always took a 
deep interest, was enriched by the gift of 
valuable property. This splendid gift— 
the first to ever be given to the associa- 
tion—is greatly appreciated, and Mr. 
Bass will long be held in grateful mem- 
ory by the many patrons, musicians and 


—————— 
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BANGOR’S MUSICAL ASSETS 
Maine Musie Festival, under Direction of 
William R. Chapman 
Bangor Symphony Orchestra 
Bangor Band 
Bangor Festival Chorus 


University of Maine Music Department 
Schumann Club 

Fifty Musie Teachers 

Twelve Church Organists 

New Opera House, in Course of Erection 
Many f‘ialls and Auditoriums 











music-lovers of this city and vicinity hav- 
ing the interest and welfare of the festi- 
vals at heart, 

Last but not least! Shortly before the 
death of Mr. Bass he purchased the old 
Opera House property on Main Street, 
the “remains” of which had been left 
standins since it was burned in 1914. A 
ra on was formed composed of the 
ollowine: Dr. E. B. Sanger, J. P. Bass, 
etd A. Chapman, J. P. Frawley and 
ie Langdon Freese, and incorporated un- 
ov the name of the Bangor Opera House, 
will ae Opera House, when completed, 
ae * one of the finest and most up-to- 
os theaters in this section of the State, 

| has been leased to A. S. Black of the 

aine Theater Company. 
elim ch. for the past year. Now for a 
i i © into the future, There is a say- 
=. that goes, “The festival, storm- 
which and then prepare for winter,” 
bry while not literally true, comes 
Y hear it since with many of us the 


Musical se 
festivals begins and ends with the 
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PROMINENT IN BANGOR’S MUSICAL AFFAIRS 
No.1 —-Members of the Bangor Festival Chorus see a vision on their annual] outing. 


No. 


Ss) Tj Th \ 


2—The Bangor Opera House as it will appear when com- 


pleted. No. 3—William R. Chapman (left), conductor of Maine Music Festival, with Percy Grainger, who appeared here in concert given un- 


der his direction. 


Cormack, Frances Alda, Toscha Seidel, 
Marguerite Fontrese, Lotta Madden, 
Ruth Pearcy, Ernest Davis and George 
Hastings, has already appeared in MU- 
SICAL AMERICA. 

Last season Mr. Chapman presented 
Precy Grainger, the noted pianist-com- 
poser, in concert, assisted by Virginia 
Rea and Ruth Pearcy, and it is more than 
probable that a concert or series of con- 
certs will be given under his direction, 
as in former years. 


- At the U. of M. 


The University of Maine, like all the 
colleges, was hard hit in the matter of 
educational progress during the Student 
Army Training Corps period, and the de- 
partment of music suffered a contraction 
both in its activity and its student regis- 
tration, but at the resumption of the 
academic status in January the interests 
were largely revived. Only the theoret- 
ical. branches are offered in the music 
curriculum, but there are seven active 
musical organizations in the student 
body. Chief among these are the two 
glee clubs, men’s and women’s, both of 
which are under student direction; the 
band, which is connected with the mili- 
tary department, and the chorus and 
orchestra, conducted by § Professor 
Sprague, head of the music department. 
The combined concert by the chorus and 
orchestra was omitted last year because 
of war conditions, but rehearsals for this 
year’s program will begin early after the 
opening of college. 

The Bangor Band, which has the proud 
distinction of being the oldest musical 
organization of its kind in Maine, will 
offer the public of Bangor the usual 
series of six “pop” concerts in City Hall. 
These concerts receive a large patronage. 
Although the popular nature of the 
series is not forgotten, the band annually 
presents a high grade of program ma- 
terial. The high reputation that the 
band has attained in both the indoor 
“pops” and the summer municipal con- 
certs led the management of the Maine 
Festival last fall to engage the band in 
place of the usual orchestra, which the 
postponement of the festival owing to 
the influenza epidemic made it impossible 
to secure. During the festival the band 
presented many of the concert numbers 
already announced for the orchestra and 
accompanied the chorus. The innovation 
awakened the musical public to the value 
and possibilities of a good concert band 
as the regular routine life of the organi- 
zation has perhaps never done. The 
Bangor Band has a proud war record. 
During the Civil War it twice enlisted, 
first with the Second Maine Regiment 
later with the Fourteenth Maine. For 
the recent war its service flag bears fif- 


A review of the festival with its bril- teen stars, all the men being volunteers 


liant array of artists, including John Mc- and representing every branch of the __ 


service. But one of the members lost 

his life and this season the band is wel- 

coming back into its chairs nine of the 

returned veterans. The organization is 

conducted by Adelbert Wells Sprague. 

ie ened of music at the University of 
aine, 


The Symphony Series 


The Bangor Symphony Orchestra, 
Horace Mann Pullen, conductor, is plan- 
ning its customary series of concerts. 
There will be very few changes in per- 
sonnel this year, although some mem- 
bers are expected back from war service. 
Mr. Pullen promises some program nov- 
elties. The reorganization of the orches- 
tra last yeyar, by which the body became 
self-governing, has proved a wise and 
satisfactory plan, and the endowment 
fund, which was established at the same 
time, is steadily growing. The orchestra 
is entering upon its twenty-third year, 
the band its sixty-first. 

The Schumann Club, of which Helen 
M. Tewksbury is president, which dur- 
ing the past four years has devoted its 
funds largely to war relief work of vari- 
ous kinds. will this coming season pre- 
sent the Instro-Lyric Trio. composed of 
Ruth Stickney. violinist: Mme. Apolline 
Brooke, soprano. and Gertrude Relcher. 
vianist. in a recital. The outline for this 
year’s studv as renorted by the program 
committee is as follows: 


Tuesday, Oct. 14, Reception: Wednesday, Oct. 
29. Study Class. “Folk Music.” Mrs. Perseus, 
chairman; Wednesday, Nov. 12. Study Class 
“Anthems of the Allies,” Miss Bright, chair- 
man; Tuesday, Nov. 25, Recital. Miss Tewks- 
oury, chairman; Wednesday, Dec. 4, Study, 
Opera, Thomas’ ‘“‘Mignon:” Wednesday, Dec. 18 
Mechanical Music, Mrs. Beal, chairman: Wed- 
nesday, Jan. 7 ,Study Class, Chopin, Miss Hay- 
ford, chairman; Wednesday, Jan. 21, Study 
Class, Cadman’s “Shanewis,” Mr. Devoe, chair- 
man; Tuesday, Jan. 27, Recital, Miss Hooper, 


shairman; Wednesday, Feb. 4, Study Class. 
‘Some American Composers,” Miss Libbey, 
thairman; Wednesday, Feb. 18, Study Class 


‘American Composers,” Miss Strickland, chair- 
man; Tuesday, Feb. 24, Recital, Miss Stanhope, 
chairman; Wednesday, March 3, Study; Wed- 
nesday, March 17, Studyy Class, MacDowell 
Mrs. Coffin, chairman; Tuesday, March 23 or 80. 
Recital, Miss Wiggin, chairman. 


The local music houses here are al- 
ways ready to co-operate in the promo- 


No. 4—Members of Schumann Club on annual outing. No. 5—Helena M. Tewksbury, President of Schumann Club. 


tion of music in this city and vicinity, as 
was shown during the drive for records 
and instruments, to which the people re- 
sponded most generously. The Otis Skin- 
ner Company deserves much commenda- 
tion for doing its share in arousing mu- 
sic interest among all classes in this 
city. 

With the great annual Maine Music 
Festivals, already successfully given, un- 


der the direction of William R. Chapman; © 
the annual local series of symphony con- , 


certs, under Horace M. Pullen, and band, 
under Adelbert W. Sprague; with the 
completion of the. new Bangor Opera 
House, which will again be the scene of 
much musical activity, it is expected, as 
in former years; with the probable Chap- 
man concert or concerts during the win- 
ter, and the Schumann Club concert and 
numerous school and club events of a 
musical nature that at the present time 
are but in the way of formation, the com- 
ing musical season promises to be one 
of the most active in the musical history 
of our city. 
JUNE LOWELL BRIGHT. 





Asks for Additional Appropriation for 
Baltimore Symphony 


BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 25.—Request- 
ing an additional appropriation of $5000 
for the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, 
Frederick R. Huber, manager of the or- 
ganization, appeared last night before 
the Board of Estimate. It was explained 
that the additional money is needed for 
the purpose of giving two concerts instead 
of one a month, in order to supply the 
public demand, and also to create an in- 
centive for keeping the players together. 
Mr. Huber was encouraged by the atti- 
tude displayed by the members of the 
Board, who will act upon the request at 
their next meeting. Mayor Broening sug- 
gested that the price of admission to the 
concerts be increased as a means to off- 
set the increasing expenses, but his idea 
was objected to by the members of the 
board as being a commercialization of the 
orchestra. The present appropriation for 
the municipal orchestra is $7000 a year. 

F. C. B. 








The National Conservatory of Music of America 


The only school of music in the United States chartered by Congress 


JEANNETTE M. THURBER, Founder and President 
126-128 West 79th Street, New York City 


Office also at Washington, D. C. 
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PIANO : ARTHUR HACKETT 


iia | ROLAND HAYES 
HARMONY and other prominent artists 


INTERPRETATION Assistant Teachers 
VINCENT V. HUBBARD CAROLINE HOOKER 
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Special Course for Teachers | conden 386 Hentinnan Ave. BOSTON, Mass 
Classes in Harmony and Theory 











Thuel Burnham Mary G. Reed 
Appointment by letter or phone 


ROOM 417, 30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 
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BURNHAM-REED PIANO SCHOOL 


New Fngland aioe cvan 


CoNSERVATORY eee 
OF MUSIC i ncaa Bint Wi: sc 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 











We take Pleasure in Announcing the Engagement of 


A TEACHER AND SINGER 


MR. GEORGE FERGUSSON ee Paul Shirley 


Biola XY. Amore, Soloist 
of International Reputation as a Member of Gogg 
7 ‘*Mr. Shirley played the older music 

the Faculty Ro 26"0 an 174H centuries and bi 

. PMI oe —Providence Journal, Sept. 25, 1919. 











Address:. Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 




















‘*‘Mr. Shirley is a musician of the 
utmost refinement of style, and gets 
a tone of such beauty which with his 
splendid technique made his playing a 


MISS | +) uel acta Press, Sept. 30, 
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Teacher of Singing 
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COPLEY SQUARE 
































Teacher of Singing 





announces the opening of her 


NEW RESIDENCE--STUDIO 


; | Copley Sq. (543 Boylston St.).Boston 
Nellie Evans Parkard eee 


Cearher of Singing 


New York Saturday 











———- 
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Boston Studio : Brockton Studio 
Huntngton Chambers 15 East Chestnut Street 


anal mn | Frederick W. Wodell 


SPECIALIST SOME PUPILS 


1.—Breath Mrs. Edith Goudreau 
Control Soprano,— ‘ ‘Creation,’ 
2.—Easy pro- Symphony Hall. 
* duction Alec Peddie, Tenor, 
eh SINGING  _ “¥egis'Gat 
tones ates . 
TEACHER OF SINGING Mary ©. Piguet, Gontraite, 


CORRESPOND- “out of the Bast’’ 
—— ENCE COURSE: Whitney Hall. 


‘*How to Michael Ahearn, Basso, 


s Placement — Modern Repertoire Teach “Messe Solennelle,” 























Singing.’’ 


- Circular. 
teinert Hall :: BOSTON 12 Huntington Avenue, 
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Boston, Mass. 
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VERITABLE FEAST OF MUSIC IN STORE FOR DETROIT 








ee 

Gabrilowitsch Orchestra, With 
Enlarged Personnel, to Give 
Fourteen Pairs of Concerts 
in Its New Home—Celebra- 
ted Soloists Scheduled to Ap- 
pear—Central and Devoe 
Companies Schedules Offer 
Many Celebrities—Chamber 
Musie Society to Do Fine Ed- 
ucational Work—Plans of 
Clubs and Schools—Public 
Schools Give Credits for Mu- 
sic. 


— 





DETROIT’S RICH MUSICAL 
RESOURCES 


Detroii Symphony Orchestra concerts 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra “Pop” Con- 
certs: 
Concerts 
Quariet 

six concerts by Visiting Orchestras 

Detroit Philharmonic Orchestra Concerts 

Michigan Philharmonic Bureau Course 
and Supplementary Concerts 

Statler Morning Musicales 


by Detroit Symphony String 


Central Concert Company Course and 
Suppiementary Concerts 

Chamber Musie Society Concerts 

Tuesday Musicale Artist Series 

Tuesday Musicale Morning Programs 

Student League Programs 

Coterie Musicales 


Musical Arts Club Programs 

Fine Arts Society Concerts 

Harmonie Society Concerts 

Orpheus Club Concerts 

Madrigal Club Concerts 

Detroit Choral Association 

Northwestern Choral Society 

Factory Bands 

J. L. Hudson Company Orchestra and 
Other Musical Organizations 

About 12 Music Schools 

About 2,500 Music Teachers 

About 175 Church Organists 

Four Local Managers 

Seven Music Clubs 

Six Choral Societies 

Two Large Orchestras 

Five Large Auditoriums: Orchestra Hall 
Areadia Auditorium, Arena Gardens, 
Light Guard Armory and Board of 
Commerce Auditorium; Numerou: 
Smaller Ones 











[P=EtROIT, MICH., Nov. 1.—The most 
casual glance over the Detroit mu- 
sical schedule for the coming season will 
surely serve to convince the observer that 
the fourth city is amply justified in 
claiming prestige in cultural fields, as 
well as in commercial and financial ones. 
Shining brilliantly in the splendid mu- 
sical feast. promised for the fall and win- 
ter months is the series of concerts to be 
given by the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra in its new home, Orchestra Hall, be- 
ginning Oct. 23 and continuing until the 


end of April, with a pair of concerts 
every fortnight. The success of the or- 
chestra under the leadership of Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch has approached the sensa- 
tional, _but despite the supremacy ob- 
tained in so short a time there is no dis- 
Position to rest on the laurels won. The 
number of players has been enlarged to 
ninety, native-born American predomi- 
hating, but those of foreign birth are 
naturalized citizens, so that the Detroit 
orchestra stands as a thoroughly Ameri- 
Y organization. The personnel in- 
: udes many musicians of note and a 
umber of composers. Ilya Schkolnik, a 
— Russian violinist, has been en- 
are as concertmaster, with William 
Kolar = King as assistant, and Victor 
re t, gifted violinist and composer, will 
wd as assistant conductor. A large num- 
phone eects from the Boston Sym- 
ye din Ave joined the Detroit ranks, in- 
hor “J Edward Tak, Maurice Gruenberg 
the Berks , Werner, Clarence Evans of 
ll r shire String Quartet is another 
eieeieeg and a large number have been 
oa -. from the Cincinnati and Chi- 
® orchestras. 

joan _Harry Cyphers announces 
re i pairs of subscription concerts. 
Saturds place Thursdav evenings and 
ay afternoons, with the following 
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No. 1—Orchestra Hall, new home of Detroit Symphony Orchestra on Woodward Avenue at Parsons Street. 
are held each day in the J. L. Hudson Department Store. 
Cc. Burnett, president Central Concert Company. 


“Saturday Night.’’ 
ciation, with a young friend. | 


soloists: Oct. 28-25, Olga Samaroff, 
Harold Bauer, Ossip Gabrilowitsch; 
Nov. 6-8, Anna Fitziu; Nov. 20-22, Ilya 
Schkolnik; Dec. 4-6, Josef Lhévinne; 
Dec. 18-20, Mischa Elman; Jan. 1-3, Mag- 
gie Teyte; Jan. 15-17, Arthur Rubin- 
stein; Jan. 29-31, Arrigo Serrato; Feb. 
12-14, Alfred Cortot; Feb. 26-28, Pablo 
Casals; March 11-18, Clara Clemens; 
March 25-27, Mischa Levitzki; April 8- 
10, Emilio de Gogorza; April 22-24, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch. At the opening concert 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch will appear with Mme. 
Samaroff and Mr. Bauer in Bach’s Triple 
Piano Concerto, the first time that this 
composition has been performed in De- 
troit. This program will also include a 
concerto with Bauer and Gabrilowitsch 
at two pianos and a third with Mme. 
Samaroff at the piano. Two series, of 
ten popular Sunday afternoon concerts 
each, will present two soloists on each 
occasion, the list to be announced later. 

Orchestra Hall is a very handsome and 
imposing structure and, according to 
tests made by experts, the acoustics 
promise to be perfect. A detailed de- 
scription of the building will accompany 
the report of the opening concert of the 
series. 

An extensive tour has already been 
booked for the orchestra. including four 
cities in Canada. ten in Michigan, nine in 
New York State. three in Pennsylvania. 
thirteen in Ohio. five in Indiana and 
three in Illinois, the latter including Chi- 
caro. 

Aiding and abetting in the determina- 
tion to vlace the Detroit organization at 
the ninnacle of symphony orchestra 
greatness and supporting all worthy 
































FACTORS IN MUSICAL DETROIT 


No. 


musical enterprises are such well-known 
men as Jerome H. Remick, Horace E. 
Dodge, Charles H. Hodges, David Brown, 
J. J. Crowley, Julius Haass, Charles 
Hughes, Sidney Miller, Ralph Booth, Roy 
Chapin, Frederick M. Alger, Arthur 
Buhl, J. B. Ford, H. M. Fechimer, Paul 
Gray, Philip McMillan, William H. Mur- 
phy, C. H. Murphy and Joseph Schlot- 
man. 


Visiting Orchestras 


N. J. Corey, manager of the Orchestral 
Association, announces a series of six 
notable concerts by orchestras of other 
cities. Despite the fact that new musical 
attractions are constantly being offered 
in Detroit, the drawing power of this 
course of concerts never wanes and the 
seat sale to date indicates a_ sold-out 
house for the season. These events will 
take place in Orchestra Hall, the first 
occurring on Oct. 28, when Albert Spald- 
ing will appear as soloist with the Chi- 
cago Symphony. Nov. 25 brings the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra, the New York Sym- 
pvhonyy following on Jan. 18. On Feb. 24 
the Boston Orchestra will return to this 
city, after an absence of several yeyars, 
and the New York Philharmonic will 
play here March 16. The season closes 
April 6, when the Chicago players will 
return, with Katharine Goodson, another 
favorite who has long been absent, as 
soloist. Other soloists of equal popular- 
itv and standing will be heard with the 
other bands, but no information has as 
yet been issued as to their identity. 

A general reorganization is to be ef- 
fected in the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
which at present precludes the possibility 




















No. 3—Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 
5—Newton J. Corey, manager Orchestral Association and editor music page of the Detroit 
No. 6—James E. Devoe, manager Michigan Philharmonic Bureau and a director of the National Concert Managers’ Asso- 


No. 2—One of the morning ‘“‘sings’’ which 
No. 4—W. H. 


of announcing any definite plans for the 
season. 


Central Concert Company’s Plans 


The Central Concert Company will re- 
sume its local activities in the remodeled 
and enlarged Arcadia Auditorium. In 
the spacious and elegantly appointed 
drawing room which has been added a 
reception will be held following each pro- 
gram, at which time light refreshments 
will be served and the audience will be 
given an opportunity of meeting the art- 
ists. A novel feature of these concerts 
has always been the stage decorations 
and this season these will be even more 
lavish. A special representative of the 
company has secured the best ideas and 
designs that the East has to offer, and 
each setting will be made to conform to 
the character of the program chosen. 
Especial programs are made up for this 
series, as appeal is made as much to the 
layman as to the musically elect. The 
course comprises eight concerts, includ- 
ing one by Caruso and assisting artists 
and one, on Nov. 21, at which the Phila- 
delphia Orchestras and Mme. Matzenauer 
will appear. Oct. 7 brings Riccardo 
Stracciari and Rosa Ponselle, and on 
Nov. 10 Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini 
will be heard in joint recital. Theo 
Karle and Marguerite Namara will pro- 
vide one program and Leopold Godowsky 
and Maud Powell another. Mme Homer 
and Miss Louise Homer will return this 
season. and a recital by Julia Culp and 
Louis Graveure closes the course. 

W. H. C. Burnett, president of the 
company, announces several additional 

(Continued on page 132) 
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(Continued from page 131) 
concerts, including one by Titta Ruffo, 
a joint program by Elman and Ysaye 
early in the year, one by Claudia Muzio 
and one by Gabriella Besanzoni, both to 
occur late in the season. One of the out- 
standing events of the autumn will be 
the concert given by the various choirs 
from the Vatican, at a date to be made 
known later. On Nov. 16 the company 
will present another organization of in- 
ternational interest, the Santa Cecilia 
Orchestra. 

This year marks the entrance of the 
Central Concert Company into new 
fields, courses similar to the Arcadia 
series being inaugurated in Chicago, To- 
ronto, St. Louis, and Hamilton, Ont. Dur- 
ing the coming year Mr. Burnett ex- 
pects to give groups of concerts in 
twenty-five or more cities throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


Expansion of Devoe Company 


A further evidence of local musical 
growth is the expansion of the former 
Devoe-Detroit Company into the Michi- 
gan Philharmonic Bureau, an organiza- 
tion which will conduct numerous con- 
certs in Detroit and other Michigan 
cities. James E. Devoe, manager of the 
company, will continue the regular local 
Philharmonic Course, which opened on 
Oct. 13 with Geraldine Farrar and as- 
sisting artists. On Oct. 24 the Scotti 
Opera Company presented “L’Oracolo” 
and “Cavalleria,” and on Oct. 27 Fritz 
Kreisler was heard in recital. These 
events were given in Arena Gardens. 
but the remaining ones, the Rachmani- 
noff concert on Nov. 10, Braslau on Nov. 
24 and Lazaro on Jan. 5, will occur in 
Orchestra Hall. Preceding this series 
was a program given by four soloists 
from the Sistine Chapel of the Vatican 
on Sept. 28 at Arcadia. Supplementary 
concerts will also be given by Tetraz- 
zini, Heifetz, Cantor Rosenblatt, Hof- 
mann, Bonci, -Seidel, McCormack and 
Galli-Curci. The end of the season will 
bring a joint recital by Gluck and Zim- 
balist, and a possible return of the Chi- 
cago Opera forces. A new departure for 
this company is a course of Tuesday 
morning musicales, to be held at the 
Hotel Statler. The artists engaged for 
this enterprise are Emmy Destinnova, 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, Albert Spalding, 
Werrenrath and Mabel Garrison. Mr. 
Devoe has secured the exclusive privilege 
of booking in this State some of the fore- 
most musicians, and will conduct a large 
number of concerts in Saginaw, Battle 
Creek, Lansing and other cities. The 
list of artists procured for these series 
contains the names of Farrar, Kreisler, 
Braslau, Rachmaninoff, Case, Ganz, Laz- 
zari and the Berkshire String Quartet. 
Mr. Devoe has also arranged for a num- 
ber of concerts throughout the State to 
be given by the Detroit Symphony, Sou- 
sa’s Band and the American Syncopated 
Orchestra. Associated with Mr. Devoe 
this season is Herman Hoexter of New 
York. 

Gathering courage and strength from 
its past successes, the Chamber Music 
Society enters the season of 1919-20 
with plans which encompass civic, edu- 
cational and commercial fitelds. The so- 
ciety, whose personnel this fall will in- 
clude 800 adults and 100 juniors, will 
continue its afternoon meetings, at which 
both performers and audiences are con- 
fined entirely to members. There will be 
twelve of these musicales, all held in the 
Hotel Statler. On Nov. 2 the society will 
present the Société des Instruments An- 
ciens at the Museum of Art, this recital 
being absolutely free to the public. 
On Nov. 3 the club members will hear the 
same group at the Statler. and on Nov. 14 
they will present the Société at the Cen- 
tral High School, this concert being free 
to public school pupils. On Jan. 4, 5 and 
6 the same plan will be followed, using 
the Flonzaley Quartet. and on March 21. 
22 and 23 the Salzédo Harn Ensemble 
will be the attraction. The High School 
and Museum concerts are absolutely free, 
the Society defraying all expenses. Reg- 
ular courses of concerts are now being 
arranged for the public, private and pa- 
rochial schools; the various recreation 
centers, the art museum. the Wayne 
Countv Jail. House of Correction and 
Detention Home; the Home of the 
Friendless and similar _ institutions. 
Dodge Brothers. the Packard plant and 
other large factories. These programs 
will be given by memhers of the Society. 
each performer receiving a fee from the 
eluh. | —- E. Dvar. president of the 
organization. announces the enrageme 
of Thomas Whitnev Svrette ray a 
monthly lectures, from Octoher to Mav. 
inclusive. These talks will take place on 


Sunday evenings at the Arts and Crafts 
Theater, at which times Mr. Surette will 
also lead the audience (society members 
and their friends) in singing. On the 
Saturdays preceding he will conduct 
classes of children in the mornings and 
of teachers in the afternoons. Ada May 
will conduct the Saturday morning work 
at the Museum during Mr. Surette’s ab- 
sence, and Wirt Rowland, as assistant to 
the latter, will direct the singing. Mrs. 
Wilfred C. Leland is chairman of this 
work, as well as vice-president of the 
club. The booking bureau will be con- 


The Student League of the Tuesday 
Musicale will hold its usual six monthly 
meetings during the season. This branch 
of the club continues to flourish and has 
performed a signal service to the major 
organization in preparing young musi- 
clans for active membership. 

Entering upon the fourth year of its 
existence, the Musical Coterie has proved 
its undisputed right to be classed among 
the leading musical organizations of the 
city. Not the least of its achievements 
is a valuable library which has been col- 
lected and to which additions are con- 


$$. 

The nineteenth season of the Orpheus 
Club, the peer of local choral organiza 
tions, will be inaugurated at the Hote 
Statler on the evening of: Dec. 9, a second 
concert being given on April 13, at both 
of which well-known artists wil] essist 
as soloists the names to be announced 
later. Charles Frederic Morse, gifted 
organist, accompanist and coach, will 
continue as director of this club of men 
which is, in itself, a positive assurance 
of the success of its season. . 
Mr. Morse has also been retaineg as 
conductor of the Madrigal Club, a 
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. SOME MUSICAL PERSONAGES OF DETROIT : 
No. 1—Charles Frederic Morse, conductor Orpheus and Madrigal Clubs. No. 2—William Howland, conductor of Detroit Choral Association and of 
Northwestern Choral Society and vice-president of Detroit Institute of Musical Art. No. 83—Mrs. Louise Unsworth Cragg, president Tuesday 
Musicale. No. 4—Mrs. William Carlyle Barbour, head of the Musical Coterie. No. 5—Jennie M. Stoddard, secretary Tuesday Musicale. No. 6— 
Thomas C. Chilvers, supervisor of music in Detroit Public Schools. No. 7—Mrs. Edwin S. Sherrill, treasurer Tuesday Musicale. 


tinued, free to members. Plans are al- 
ready under way to present the Detroit 
Symphony String Quartet in a series of 
Saturday afternoon concerts, one to oc- 
cur each month. Due to the unflagging 
energy and perseverance of Miss Dyar, 
a fund of $9000 is being raised to cover 
the fees for Detroit musicians, the Sur- 
ette work and visiting artists concerts 
being maintained by a separate subscrip- 
tion. The Chamber Music Society has 
already rendered to Detroit, particularly 
its juvenile population, an invaluable 
service, but the fulfilment of Miss Dyar’s 
plans for this season will increase that 
service ten fold. 


Tuesday Musicale’s Plans 


The Tuesday Musicale, pioneer among 
local musical clubs, has planned a season 
of unusual interest. The customary 
series of ten morning musicales will be 
given at the Hotel Statler, at which 
times active members will provide the 
programs, under the supervision of Mrs. 
E. B. Smith. _ Two of these events, to 
which guest tickets will be issued, will 
be held in the Central Methodist Church. 
The first of the artist concerts will take 
place in December with Royal Dadmun 
officiating, while Harold Henry, pianist, 
will be heard in the spring. A third con- 
cert by a visiting artist—to be announced 
—will be given. 

The club now has eight memorial 
memberships, for which a competitive 
examination is held each year. Under 
the direction of Margaret Mannebach, 
the philanthropic work will be continued. 
which includes the presentation of pro- 
grams, at regular intervals, at various 
homes: St. Luke’s Hospital. Home for 
Crippled Children, Children’s Free Hos- 
pital and other institutions. On Friday 
evenings the Tuesday Musical provides 
music for the McGregor Institute and 
once a month, musicales are given on Sun. 
day afternoons at the Art Museum and 
Twentieth Centurv Cluh. The club holds 
a membership in the MacDowell League 
free concert being planned each week at 
the Chase St. Settlement. The chorus 
will continue its work under the direc- 
tion of Jennie M. Stoddard. though plans 
for that unit. as well as for the engage- 
ment of out of town soloists. are as yet 
indefinite. 


stantly being made. The library con- 
tains many musical volumes and manu- 
scripts of interest and is open to the pub- 
lic at the Twentieth Century Club. Mrs. 
Hattie Rood Grace-Barbour, head of the 
club, announces a MacDowell program 
for October, a miscellaneous one for 
November and the engagement of Mr. 
N. J. Corey, who will give an illustrated 
lecture in December. A _ lecture by 
Charles Frederic Morse follows in Janu- 
ary, one by Mrs. F. B. Stevens in Feb- 
ruary, and another by Mrs. Mary 
Christy in March. Philanthropic work 
will be continued under Anna Bull. 


The Musical Art Club claims but 
about twenty active members but is a 
progressive and flourishing organization 
and belongs to the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs. The society is essen- 
tially a study club, meetings being held 
bi-weekly for the purpose of discussing 
various subjects not included in the 
general courses and listening to pro- 
grams presented by members of the club. 
Florenche Whitely is president of the 
Musical Arts Club. 

The Fine Arts Society will adhere to 
its customary schedule this _ season, 
which consists of six monthly meetings, 
concluding with an al fresco performance 
of a light opera. Chas. L’Hommedieu 
is president for the ensuing year; Mrs. 
Chas. P. Larned, first vice-president; 
Mrs. John E. Coulter, second vice-presi- 
dent; Stevens T. Mason, treasurer, and 
Wm. P. Martin, secretary. 


Among the Choruses 


Ambitious plans have been mapped 
out for the appreaceste season of the 
Detroit Choral Association by its con- 
ductor, William Howland. If present 
hopes materialize, this chorus will be- 
come a municipal body and will be util- 
ized as such in civic events. The or- 
ganization, consisting of 300 voices, will 
be heard in “The Messiah” at Christmas 
and “Samson and Delilah” in the spring. 

Christmas and spring concerts will 
also be given by the North-Western 
Choral Society, a groun of sixty singers, 
of which Mr. Howland is director. Mr. 
Howland is also vice-president of the 
Detroit Institute of Musical Art and a 
baritone soloist. 


women’s chorus of which Mrs John Coul- 
ter is president. It is the aim of Mr. 
Morse to increase the ‘membership of 
this group to thirty, the number which 
comprises the Orpheus Club. A series 
of three or more Wednesday ofternoon 
concerts with out-of-town soloists is be- 
ing arranged, but as yet no particulars 
are available. 


The Schools 


The Detroit Conservatory opens its 
forty-sixth year with a reinforced fac- 
ulty and the assurance of a student en- 
rollment which will exceed its previous 
record. Francis L. York, president of 
the school, announces the engagement of 
Louis Wolff, Dutch violinist, and of Mrs. 
Louise Unsworthy Cragg. For a number 
of years Mrs Cragg has been at_ the 
head of the Detroit College of Music 
and is a pianist of recognized ability. 
Earl W. Morse, violinist, has returned to 
the staff of the conservatory, after 4 
prolonged concert tour through South 
America and Europe. 

The Ganapol School of Musical Art 
embarks upon the present year with 4 
materially strengthened corps of teachers 
and an enlarged schedule of activities 
which even surpasses the high standar 
long since established by this institu- 
tion. A feature of the school calendar 
is a Normal Piano Course which will be 
conducted by Mrs. Boris L. Ganapol. 
notable addition to the faculty is Ottocar 
Malek, a pianist and teacher of marke 
ability. Mr. Ganapol, head of_ the 
school, has also engaged Minnie Coons 
Freeman, pianist, and two members 0 
the Detroit Svmphony. Bernard Sturm, 
violinist, and Julius Sturm, cellist. 

Organized but five vears ago, ihe De 
troit Institute of Musical Art stands to- 
day as one of the strongest and mos 
esteemed temnvles of culture in the city. 
Owing to the fact that Charles . 
Morse has severed his connection with 
the school, the list of directors has un- 
dergone a slight change, Mrs. Maude 
Embrey Taylor holding the office of sec- 
retarv and William Grafine King that 
af theasurer, while Guv B. Williams and 
William Howland remain as_ presiden? 
and vice-president resvectivelv. Recent 
additions to the faculty include Sara 
Divinoff, pianist: David Crocov, violin- 

(Continued on page 133) 
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ist, and Philipp Abbas, cellist of the De- 
troit Symphony. . 

Detroit possesses nine or ten other 
music schools, somewhat smaller but 
none the less successful, among which 
may be counted the Harvard Music School 
and the Detroit School of Music. 


Public School Music 


vhomas Chilvers, supervisor of music 
mn tne wetroit public scnools, is not only 
an of nigh attainments, but one 


usic 

cs aiso comoimes witn his artistic ten- 
gencies (ue apllity successtully to handle 
we management of a large and, neces- 
sarily, compiex school system, Mr. Cnil- 
vers nas introduced many innovations, 
tne most recent being tne establishment 
of the music credit system in the regular 
school ¢-urses. from time to time Sea- 
shore te.ts are heid, the subjects inciud- 
ing rhytam, accent, melody, etc., all ac- 
complished by mean sof the phonograph. 
Under t:.e direction of Mr. Chilvers and 
his fifty special teachers, two choral con- 
tests wi! be held each year, at which 
times all nine high schools will be repre- 
sented. Plans are now under way to 
present “The Country Girl” in October 
at the Northern High School and 
“Fairylad”, a cantata written by Mr. 
Chilvers himself, during the Christmas 
holidays. The Detroit Symphony will 
assist in ‘he latter production, as well as 
ina can.ata which will be arranged in 
the spring. | 

Rapid strides have been made by the 


Recreation Commission since the first in- 
troduction of community singing into 
this city two years ago. Much of the 
success Of the enterprise is due to John 
H. Hinchman, director of the art exten- 
sion department, who has also become 
song lealer since the departure of Ben 
Potter. ‘‘Sings” are held regularly at 
the Art Museum on Sunday afternoons 
and during the noon hours at the fac- 
tories. Judging by the large numbers 
who assemble for these meetings the 
movement is a decided success. A city 
band stimulates keen interest in the 
“sings” held in front of the City Hall 
and at Belle Isle. Mr. Hinchman also 
plans to continue community singing in 
the forty recreation centers and at the 
special gatherings for children at Christ- 
mas. On Thursday evenings singing is 




















No. 1—Ralph F. Holmes, critic of Detroit ‘‘Journal.”’ 


critic of ‘‘Detroit News.’’ No. 4—Roy E. 


conducted at Fort Wayne and, at inter- 
vals, at the Naval ‘Training Station. 
‘The department plans to repeat the 
choral meets, at which times small 
groups, large ones and nationality cho- 
ruses compete. Clara Cooney acts as ac- 
companist for Mr. Hinchman and has 
met with a large measure of success in 
that field. 

The Board of Commerce takes a keen 
interest in all musical efforts in the city, 
eagerly lending its support, both moral 
and financial. The board was actively 
concerned in bringing the Paris Conser- 
vatoire Orchestra to Detroit, and is now 
planning to contribute its services to 
making the visit the Santa Cecilia 
Orchestra an unqualified success. The 
board has been ardent in its support of 
the Detroit Symphony and will continue 
to work for that cause. 

The Rotary Club has lent substantial 
support to the Detroit Orchestra, as well 
as to the various concert courses in the 
city, and has played an periaes part 
in advancing Detroit musically. 

Keeping abreast with the progressive 
spirit of the times, the J. L. Hudson 
Company has brought music to its em- 





WIELDING THE PEN FOR MUSIC IN DETROIT 


No. 2—Charlotte M. Tarsney, 


Marcotte, critic of ‘‘Detroit ‘Times.”’ 


ployees and has made it a vital part of 
tne daily calendar. Jennie M. Stoddard 
will continue to spend each morning at 


-the store, directing choral units of apout 


forty voices each and coaching the wom- 
en’s quartet. Kach day’s business is pre- 
ceded by a fitteen-minute “sing”, aided 
by a local soloist or quartet, for which an 
acousticon is placed on one side of the 
store. The latest venture of N. E. Hicks, 
who has charge of the musical plans of 
the Hudson Company, is the organiza- 
tion of a symphony orchestra of twenty- 
two pieces, of which Earl Van Amburgh 
is conductor and Eric von Myhr first vio- 
linist. These units—orchestra, choruses, 
the men’s and women’s quartets—are 
used for numerous charitable purposes as 
well as for the benefit of the employees. 
A series of recitals will be given during 
the week of Oct. 6 in the Hudson Audi- 
torium and at frequent intervals during 
the winter. 

Grinnell Brothers Music Company is 
constantly engaged in promoting the 
cause of music, giving numerous concerts 
in its auditorium, for which musicians 
are engaged from the Chamber Music So- 
ciety. Last Christmas the Grinnell Com- 


critic of Detroit 
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“Free Press.’”’ No. 3—Leonard Lanson Cline, 


pany offered a worth-while prize for the 
words and music of a caroi to be used 
by the children on Christmas Eve, and 
plans are being made to repeat the con- 
vest this year. 

Detroit numbers among its musical 
personages many critics whose reviews 
of recent events are read with interest, 
among them being Newton J. Corey, who 
conducts the musical page of the Detroit 
“Saturday Night”; Charlotte Tarsney of 
the Detroit “Free Press; Leonard Lanson 
Cline of the Detroit “News”; Roy Marcot- 
te of the Detroit “Times”, and Ralph F. 
Holmes of the Detroit “Journal.” 

Detroit has a number of unusually 
good factory bands, such as the Ford, 
Dodge and Packard, and many excellent 
theater orchestras, local moving picture 
houses particularly providing music of 
good calibre. 

MABEL McDONOUGH. 


MOUNT VERNON, IA.—Alberto Salvi, 
harpist, appeared recently as an extra num- 
ber on the artist course of the Cornell Col- 
lege Conservatory course. The first local 
concert of the year was given before the 
First District Women’s Club convention. 
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There is a guide book of duplicate instructions. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT OF IMPORTANCE 


‘The Renaud-Phone Piano Method’? 


Inc. 


STEINERT HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Renaud-Phone Piano Method is a tireless teacher 
and a wonderful help to the instructor. For particulars 
and detailed information with respect to this remark- 
able system, kindly fill out and mail the attached cou- 
pon to the Renaud-Phone Piano Method, Inc., Steinert 


All correspondence should be addressed to 
MR. RENAUD, STEINERT HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


A “‘systéme’’ of piano teaching by means of gramophone dises with a book of in- 
structions copiously illustrated in a manner that shows the correct positions of the 
hands, ete. | 


Paderewski says, in an autograph letter to Mr. Renaud; ‘‘The invention seems to me to be as ingenious as prac- 
tical, and I believe it will be most helpful to the students of piano playing and to teachers as well.’’ 


James Gibbons Huneker, the eminent musical critic, recently wrote in the New York Sunday Times: 
teacher need not be dispensed with; indeed, he will find in this method for preparatory training an invaluable aid. 
Nothing is left to chance, every movement is indicated, every 
objection forestalled. The student is bound to develop a sense of self-help. For ambitious beginners in city and 
country, this dise-Phone Piano Method must appeal; what a lot of dry, tedious technical preparation may be dis- 
pensed with if this method is intelligently used.”’ 


This startling, extraordinary innovation in Pianoforte instruction will be ready 
within a few weeks and will be on sale at music stores and the principal phono- 
graph dealers throughout the country. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘*A Piano 





The Renaud-Phone Piano Method, Inc 
Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 


GENTLEMEN :— 





Please send me, without any obligation on my part, full de- 
scription of your new piano method and instructions. 
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Huntington, W. Va., To Have Two Excellent Concert Courses This Season 
—— 
prosperous Growing Cit y HUNTINGTON’S MUSICAL 


Struggling to Gain Musical 
Footing—Galli-Curei, Ganz, 
Alda, Ysaye Forces and 
Other Notables Booked for 
Visits—Young Business Men 
importing Stars for Popular 
Price Concerts — The Out- 


look. 


Nee W. VA., Nov. 1.—The 
Chamber of Commerce states that 
10,000 persons have come to make Hunt- 
ington ‘heir home since the armistice 
was signed. Think of that! The progres- 
sive spirit of the West is in the atmos- 
phere here. I must say that music as 
yet is rather an undeveloped field. It is 
far beaiiit the mark that other lines have 
reacned. 1t 1s due to this fact—Mr. and 
Mrs. Huntington have peen too busy get- 
ting their homes puult, tneir office puld- 
ings up, their splendid hotels ready for 
rs. ' 
eer auditoriums are here in abund- 
ance, I have pointed out a few of the 
largest e:sewhere in this story. The City 
Hail Auditorium, ls superb. lts acoustics 
are well-nigh perfect. We are to hear 
Galli-Curci in this auditorium this fall, 
also Ysaye and the Cincinnati Orchestra. 
yne Huntington Theater will also be 
utilized for other concerts. This theater 
ig fairly well suited and adequate for 
grand opera performances, and the San 
(arlo and Aborn companies did capacity 
business here in past seasons. Opera is 
almost unheard of in this section, more's 
the pity. , 
«onl to the subject of local mana- 
gers, one man stands out most proml- 
nently in that line. He is proprietor of 
me of the leading piano houses in this 
section. Alfred R. Wiley, previous to his 
coming to this city some ten years ago, 
was a vocal teacher and conductor of a 
choral club in Minneapolis. He came to 
this field, however, primarily a business 
man and has held to that very closely 
during the late years. He was induced a 
few years ago to become conductor of the 
Huntington Choral Society, a mixed club 
of some hundred voices. He held this 
post for five seasons until the war, with 
its responsibilities and demands, forced 
the clup into inactivity, from which state 
it has not as yet recovered. _ 
The board of directors of this society, 
with Mr. Wiley-as manager and chief 
financial backer, is responsible for a 
noteworthy course of concerts that will 
be offered to the community this season. 
Beginning Oct. 6 with Rudolph Ganz and 
Charles Hackett as the attraction in the 
Huntington Theater. Other numbers are 
Galli-Curci, Nov. 18; Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Dec. 8; Frances Alda, 
Feb, 12. A limited number of course 


tickets will be sold at $5 and $7, 600 tick- _ 


ets in all. The remaining seats will be 
sold at each single concert. 


Endorses Managers’ Association 


Mr. Wylie is not as yet a member of 
the National Association of Concert 
anagers, as he is primarily in the piano 
game. He has followed its progress 
through the medium of MUSICAL 
AMERICA chiefly, and is heartily in 
favor of its evistence and aims. He con- 
Siders that it fills a long-felt want in 
the realm of the profession. Mr. Wylie, 
speaking of local conditions and tastes 
—and he show know whereof he speaks 
—Says that the people of this section 
want the biggest and best in every line. 
He believes that it has been conclusively 
Proven that the mediocre will fall flat. 
ith this in mind, he has sought to ar- 
tange a course of attractions that he 
‘onsiders have the greatest drawing 
Power. He adds that “this is my last 
*xperiment. If the people of Huntington 
° not support this course with the 
‘mount of interest that is due it, I will 
Make this my parting gift to the com- 


unity and let someone else do the wor- 
tying hereafter.” 

Uge success! 
nother course has been arranged for 
earther firm and promises to be of 
— Interest and benefit to the commu- 
thiv at large. The men responsible for 
“ Second course are absolutely new to 
two w2nagerial field. Some months ago 
of eons and successful business men 
€ city, Mr. Lubin of the Dickinson 


Let us hope it is a 



































LEADING FACTORS IN HUNTINGTON’S MUSIC 
No. 1—City Hall Auditorium, 


for ‘‘Musical America,”’ 


largest and most modern auditorium in West Virginia. 
Edwin M. Steckel, organist and musical director, 
Huntington, W. Va. No. 3—Alfred R. Wylie, leading concert manager, 


No. 2— 


First Presbyterian Church, correspondent 


Huntington, W. Va. No. 4—L. N. Frantz, prominent Huntington patron of music. 


Furniture Company and Mr. Josselson 
of the Liberty Furniture Company, de- 
cided to sponsor a course of concerts on 
a basis entirely different than had ever 
been attempted before. They had never 
gotten further into music than handling 
phonographs and records in their re- 
spective stores. They have been enjoy- 
ing a large sale of these records and ob- 
served that certain artists were very 
popular with the people of this section. 
The idea then occurred that these same 
people would grasp the opportunity to 
hear these same artists on the concert 
platform and in the flesh if they were 


given the chance. Accordingly they have - 


been successful in arranging the follow- 
ing course of artists of Columbia fame: 
Oct. 16, Oscar Seagle and Barbara Mau- 
rel; Nov. .17, Sascha Jacobsen; Feb. 27, 
Charles Harrison and Amparito Farrar; 
April 8, Columbia Stellar Quartet. All 
numbers will be given in the large City 
Hall Auditorium, and the managers are 
going to take advantage of the seating 
capacity to make their price of the course 
unusually low. There will be no reserved 
seats and the price for the entire course 
will be $2.75. 


These men are keen young business 
men and are offering the public a course 
of recognized artists at popular prices 
indeed. They think it will be a good 
thing for the city to hear these artists, 
and expect to materially increase the in- 
terest in the records at the same time. 
They do not expect to make any money 
on the venture this year; in fact, they 
are anticipating a financial loss. How- 
ever, it is their intention to come back 
next year with another strong course, if 
this year’s experiment does not prove too 
costly. They are considering even book- 
ing other attractions this present sea- 
son. Mr. Josselson says that “Hunting- 
ton people have never before been offered 
real treats in music at popular prices 
and I think they will appreciate this of- 
fering. The price of concerts heretofore 
has often barred many that would have 
otherwise attended. This will not be the 
case with our course. We expect to lose 
money this grst year, but that will not 
keep us from staying in a season or two 
longer. We intend to give the thing a 
fair trial before we retire from the 
game.” The Managers’ Association ap- 


_pealed to him at once. I think these men 


will do much in the concert line for our 
city in the future. 


Music at Marshall College 


Marshall College, a State normal 
school with a strong music department, 
does little in the outside concert field. 
They have a good auditorium and the 
dean, C. E. Haworth, is a prominent 


patron of every musical enterprise in the 
city. Every year he brings Edward 
Howard Griggs to the school at com- 
mencement time for a series of lectures. 
With such a man on the faculty and a 
student body of close to 1000, they should 
do something in the way of bringing art- 
ists to our midst. 

The Woman’s Club, with Mrs. C. E. 
Haworth at the head of the music de- 
partment, has just issued a program for 
their year’s study. They will take up the 
study of folk-music, the orchestra, lives 
of some of the modern composers, etc. 
With their large membership of the rep- 
resentative women of the city, they do 
much to stimulate a demand for the best 
in music among our people. They hope 
to bring at least one well-known artist 
for a concert this season, although so far 
they have never attempted such under- 
taking. Mrs. Haworth, as head of the 
vocal department of Marshall College 
and herself a singer of much training 
and experience, is well qualified to direct 
the efforts of the club in its study. 

Local orchestras? None as yet outside 
of those at the moving picture shows. 
Choruses? Only in the churches, and 
their work is confined almost entirely to 
preparing programs for the services. 
They do practically nothing in the secu- 
lar field. Community “sings” have been 
attempted at spasmodic intervals, but 
with only a fair show of enthusiasm. We 
have the auditorium for such “sings” 
and I think people here are no different 
than elsewhere in the country and would 
enjoy singing. 

A municipal organ would be a valuable 
addition to the city’s musical resources. 
Here, in a city with no orchestra or 
bands to, give the people standard music, 
there is need for such an instrument. 
Programs of bits of symphonies, cham- 
ber music, overtures, etc., would draw 
well and give the people a taste of the 
best music. I am an organist and do not 
believe that an organ is a substitute for 
an orchestra. It is the next best thing 
if the orchestra is not possible. At pres- 
ent the musical tastes and hunger of the 


RESOURCES 


Two Concert Courses, Bringing Noted 
Artists 

City Hall Auditorium 

Huntington Theater 

Marshall College Music Department 


Woman’s Club 











city must be satisfied at either a church 
service or in a picture show. 

It is a question whether such a project 
would be wise at this time or not. Music 
has not become a vital part of the life of 
the city. It is looked upon as a luxury 
by a majority of the business men espe- 
cially. ‘the money is here. Plenty of 
wealth flows in here from the coal fields 
and other sources, but commerce occupies 
the stage so completely that art is forced 
to step aside momentarily, at least. The 
Chamber of Commerce can raise a large 
sum of money in a few moments to ad- 
vertise the advantages of the city and in- 
crease the population, but were we to ask 


; the same amount of money from the 


same men for a music project we would 
be met with an immediate refusal, I am 
sure. 

The daily papers have no one who is 
capable of writing an intelligent review 
of a musical event of any sort. The re- 
ports—they could not be called criti- 
cisms—are often full of errors, and usu- 
ally full of oratorical flights that are 
close to the ridiculous. There are peo- 
ple here also who could and would do 
this work for the papers in the way it 
should be done, but it is not possible to 
interest the editors. One of these edi- 
tors, in talking over this phase of his 
paper, is quoted as saying that “he could 
not see where a review of a musical event 
was of any benefit to his paper what- 
ever.” : 

However, there are some notable ex- 
ceptions to the business men who evince 
no interest in the artistic side of the com- 
munity. L. N. Frantz, president of the 
American Bank & Trust Company, di- 
rector of the Chamber of Commerce and 
president of the Kiwanis Club, has been 
responsible mainly for some achieve- 
ments in the line of music for the public 
at large. As a result of his efforts, 
through the medium of the Kiwanis Club, 
a series of weekly band concerts has been 
held on the Courthouse lawn during the 
summer that drew audiences of from two 
to three thousand persons regularly. 

There you have the “musical story” of 
Huntington, good and bad all in to- 
gether, just the way the situation looks 
to somewhat of a newcomer, but an ob- 
servant one. The field is so undeveloped 
and there seems so much to be done that 
we hardly know where to start. Every 
artist who comes to a city such as this 
is doing real missionary work. Every 
concert heard is but another step in the 
uplift of the public taste. This is a very 
young city as yet and there has been 
so much to do—but there is a goodly 
number of capable, serious, well-schooled 
teachers here that believe that we are on 
the dawn of a new era in the music life 
of Huntington. 


EDWIN M. STECKEL. 





Charlotte Lund Presents Songs of 
American Composers 


Charlotte Lund, New York soprano, gave 
a recital, assisted by Marguerite Valen- 
tine, pianist, at the Bowery Mission, New 
York, on Tuesday evening, Oct. 14. With 
the exception of the aria, ‘‘ Vissi d’Arte’’ 
from Puccini’s ‘‘Tosca,’’ and Tosti’s 
‘“Goodbye,’’?’ Mme. Lund devoted her en- 
tire program to the works of American 
composers, singing songs by Cadman, 
Lang, Thayer, Salter, Beach, Gere, Mac- 
Dowell Nevin and Maxwell. She also 
scored in some Scotch folk-songs. 





OMAHA, Neb.—Cecil Berryman, pianist 
has re-opened his studio with an unusually 
large enrollment of pupils. 








RUDOLPH GRUEN 


PIANIST 


SOLOIST — ACCOMPANIST — TEACHER — COACH 
Address: 49 St. Nicholas Terrace, New York City 
*Phone Morningside 8500 
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SERGETI 


KLIBANSKY 


The Noted Vocal Instructor 


Announces 





Important Operatic 





and Concert 







Appearances for 


His Pupils 











Betsy Lane Shepherd 
Lotta Madden 
Virginia Rea 

Ruth Pearcy 

Elsa Diemer 


Tsen Mei 

Cantor B. Woolft 
Felice de Gregorio 
Irving Fisher 
Sudwarth Frasier 







During the months of October and November 











Private Studio 212 West 59th St., New York City 





“INFALLIBLE METHOD OF MEMORIZING” 
T. ANTOINETTE 














Piano | Harmony 
Concentration Memory 
Developed Trained 


SCIENTIFIC TONE PRODUCTION—TECHNICAL FREEDOM 


Thoroughly MUSICAL Interpretation 


FREE INTERVIEWS Daily From 3 to 4 O’clock to Students and Teachers 
Wishing Direct, Definite and Positive Results. 


CLASSES IN CONCENTRATION—SIGHT-READING— 
HARMONY 


STUDIO RECITALS FRIDAYS AT 3. PUBLIC INVITED. 
Tel. 9630 


Columbus VAN DYCK STUDIOS , ,** Ave. 


At 56th St. 
NEW YORK 





WARREN D. ALLEN 


ORGANIST 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
CALIFORNIA 
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CHAPMAN 


PIANIST and TEACHER 





ROGERS OVERTON STUDIOS 
131 West 77th St., New York 
Tel. Schuyler 9451 
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‘NEW YORK RECITAL CRITICISMS 


‘‘A voice of warmth and color, an excellent medium for the 
publication of feeling. Temperament and dramatic instinct, 
always interesting.’’ New York Sun. 


‘*A mezzo-soprano of power, tenderness and much cultivation.’’ 
New York Telegraph 


‘*A charming personality, a voice with much dramatic intens- 
ity in its full tones and a graceful stage presence.’’ 
Katherine Lane, N. Y. Evening Mail. 








VWVINE TZK AJA 


CONCERTS, RECIIALS. Personal Representative JOSEPH DE VALDOR, | West 34th Street, New York City 


Leading 
Mezzo-Soprano 


Co. 
FRESH CRITICISMS FROM VENEZUELA. Bracale Op ela 


‘*‘La senorita Winetzkaja es duena du una hermosa y genuina 
voz de mezzo-soprano.’’ El Nuevo Diario, Caracas. 
Miss Winetzkaja possessesa most beautiful natural mezzo-soprano 
votce. 


‘La gentil y esplendida senorita Winetzkaja hizo una mara- Third 
villosa ‘Amneris,’ interpretando ese grande y dificil papel con 

arte consumado.’’ El Obrero, Caracas. Re-Engagement 
The elegant and brilliant Miss Winetabale made sarvelons Am- 

nerts. She interpreted this great and difficult role wtth comsummate 

art. At Havana 
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Many Stars to Visit Indianapolis This Year; 
City Working to Create Permanent Symphony 








= 

Movement on Foot to Organize 
Orchestra in Indiana Metro- 
polis—Talbot Fine Arts As- 
sociation Bringing Famed 
Artists and Orchestras— 
New York Musicians as So- 
loists for Local Chorus— 
What the Clubs are Doing. 


[NDIA NAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 26.—Those 
directly responsible for the musical 
conditions here feel that some recon- 
structio: work will fit in well, and the 
frst we come news to that effect is the 
announcement recently made by the 
board o: directors of the Ona B. Talbot 
Fine A ts Association that there are 
prospects of the realization oi a big per- 
manent symphony orchestra. At the an- 
nual meeting of the board it was unani- 
mously agreed upon that a symphony 
orchestra is needed in this community, 
which in accordance with its growth 
should consider the musical situation as 
well as civic improvements. While it is 
hardly possible to achieve inside of a 
year or two the necessary preliminary 


work to organize an orchestra, it is en- 
couraging to the city to know that this 
big movement is on foot. The board of 
directors of this association represents 
the public-spirited women of this city 
who decided that a governing and advi- 
sory board of men should be chosen from 
those known to be interested in the cul- 
tural advancement of the city. It is the 
hope that some citizen or group of citi- 
zens will favor this enterprise by giving 
fnancial support which will establisk 
this institution as a monument to the 
city. Ona B. Talbot is not only enthusi- 
astic, but optimistic, her plans meeting 
witn the approval of those to whom she 
has appealed. For the past score or 
more of years an orchestra here has 
been in a sort of a “to be or not to be” 
state. “‘l'o be,” as far as the musicians 
were concerned, and “not to be,” as far 
as the finances was concerned. n this 
Indianapolis is not unlike many other 
cities, where some few have given time 
and efforts to organize and maintain an 


orchestra. At intervals there were sym-. 


phony and popular orchestras, filling in 
seasons of concerts, when famous artists 
appeared as soloists. For the time being 
these concerts were more or less success- 
ful The musicians here deserve credit 
for their time and services given to this 
cause, which could have long ago devel- 
oped into a regular orchestra had a spirit 
of generosity among those well able to 
contribute toward a guarantee fund been 
fortheoming. Some of the music houses 
are always ready to respond to any sup- 
port, thereby furthering some good en- 
terprises. Music study clubs created 
somewhat of an interest in the better 
things in music, which it is hoped will 
Mcrease so as to be more noticeable. 
The plans for the twenty-first annual 
season of subscribed concerts of the Ona 
B. Talbot Fine Arts Association have 
been completed and embrace the usual 
ve performances, opening on Oct. 27 at 
the Murat Theater with the Scotti Grand 
“pat Company presenting a double bill, 
Oracolo” (by Leoni) and “Cavalleria 
nusticana” (by Mascagni). The four 
spotining concerts will constitute the 
. ay Festival, May 3, 4 and 5, on which 
eceasion the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
5 éstra, with Emil Oberhofer, the Rus- 
Alt Symphony Orchestra with Modest 
bine ower: and the soloists Arthur Ru- 
Po stein, Rafaelo Diaz, Gabriella Besan- 
: nl and Adolf Bolm in a specially ar- 
anged ballet will appear. 
x. he artists for the Sunday afternoon 
To certs are Jascha Heifetz on Nov. 9, 
Sef Hofmann on Nov. 30 and Serge 
chmaninoff on Jan. 11. 


Academy of Music’s Program 


p The Academy of Music, of which John 
site 1s president, has planned an 
oa program for the ‘season. The 
recti chorus of the society, under the di- 
= tal Rudolf Heyne, will sing at the 
a concerts. The artists engaged to 
sopra are Caroline Hudson-Alexander, 
a no, of New York; Sue Harvard, so- 
tralia’ of New York; Mary Jordan, con- 
Strin? of New York, and the Flonzaley 

& Quartet. The reappearance of 
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No. 1—Ona B. Talbot, manager Fine Arts Association Concerts. 


president People’s Concert Association. 
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PROMINENT IN MUSICAL INDIANAPOLIS 


critic Indianapolis “Star.’’ No. 6—Verna Palmer, music critic Indianapolis ‘‘News.”’ 


this famous string quartet is anticipated 
with great enthusiasm, it having ap- 
peared at these concerts every year since 
its organization, with the exception of 
last year. 

The People’s Chorus Association, spon- 
sored by the Public Park Board and a 
few well-known business men, is entering 
upon another season of producing ora- 
torios, when the public is invited as 
guests. Last year ther were two per- 





PROVIDERS OF MUSIC FOR 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Ona B. Talbot Concert Series, including 
May Festival. 

Academy of Music’s course. 

People’s Chorus Association. 

Ladies’ Matinée Musicale. 

Harmonie Club. 











formances of “The Messiah” and two of 
“Elijah” given in Tomlinson Hall and the 
Murat Theater, when hundreds were 
turned away. The Rev. F. S. C. Wicks, 
who was elected president of the asso- 
ciation, was instrumental in creating 
such interest in the chorus association as 
to attract the attention of some few who 
at once subscribed liberally toward the 
maintenance of these free concerts. It is 
planned to give Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of 


Praise” on Thankskgiving Day. “The 
Messiah” will be the annual holiday of- 
fering. The other works to be sung and 
dates of performance will be announced 
later. Edward B. Birge is director of 
the chorus. 


Women’s Clubs’ Plans 


The women’s musical clubs have drawn 
up the year’s program. The Ladies’ 


‘Matinée Musicale, entering upon its for- 


ty-third season, opened the season on 
Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 1, at Hollen- 
beck Hall, in observance of president’s 
day. The new president, Mrs. harles 
Pfafflin, took up her office on this day. 
The program arranged was given by 
Mme. Sara Sapin, contralto, of Louisville, 
Ky. The programs will be given fort- 
nightly. On Thanksgiving Day a special 
concert will be given, when the public 
will be admitted for a fee for which the 
French orphans are the beneficiaries. 
This year the string orchestra will be 
featured as a new organization. Two 
artist recitals are scheduled, one by Mme. 
Pelton-Jones, harpsichordist, and another 
recital not yet decided upon. 

The Harmonie Club goes on with the 
study of opera as a sole purpose, having 
opened the season on Monday afternoon, 
Oct. 20, in the Green Salon of Hollenbeck 
Hall, when excerpts from Puccini’s 
“Suor Angelica,” “Il Tabarro” and 


No. 2—Mrs. Clyde Titus, secretary Harmonie Club. No. 3—Rev. F. S. ( 
No. 4—Mrs. Charles Pfafflin, president Ladies’ 


>, Wicks, 


Matinée Musicale. No. 5—Mrs. Bertram Taylor, music 


“Gianni Schicchi” were given. In Novem- 
ber Verdi’s “Otello” will fill the program, 
followed by Massenets “Cinderella” 
given for Christmas, and in January 
Beethoven’s “Fidelio.” Mrs. James A. 
Moag is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee and Mrs. Clyde Titus secretary 
and treasurer. This club increases its 
membership each year owing to the in- 
teresting programs, which have proved 
to be very instructive, familiarizing the 
members with operas old and new. 
PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 





WORCESTER, MASS.—Unusually effee- 
tive was the presentation of ‘‘The Holy 
City,’’ Gaul, at Piedmont Congregational 
Church, Oct. 21, by the Piedmont Choral 
Union of forty-five voices and _ soloists, 
with organ and piano accompaniment and 
the additional assistance of a brass quar- 
tet. The work was given under the di- 
rection of Frederic W. Bailey, church or- 
ganist and musie director. Soloists of the 
church, all of whom had special numbers, 
included: Ernestine Harding- Wilcox, so- 
prano; Mabel A. Andersen, contralto; 
Charles A. Grosvenor, tenor, and Milton 
C. Snyder, basso. Assisting artists were: 
Nellie L. Ingraham, pianist; Nils and Erie 
Tilander, trumpets; Frank Dodge and John 
Laycock, trombones; Luella R. Flagg, alto, 
and Hamilton B. Wood, baritone. 
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“Biggest and Best Year,” 1s Montreal’s Summing Up 








nas 

Distinct Spirit of Optimism 
Pervades Canadian Metro- 
polis — Managers Bringing 
Many Celebrities — Plans 
Afoot for New Concert Hall 
__ Heavy Enrollments at 


Tuitional Centers 


MONTREAL, CAN, NOV. 1, 1919. 
USICAL conditions in general have 
never been so promising in Montreal 


as they are today. There is a keen 
spirit reconstruction abroad and 
it has broken its progressive way 
hight into the heart of our  wmusi- 
eal activities. The diffidence of the 
war period has quite gone. In its place is 
a definit’ note of optimism, a genuine and 
practica! desire to develop musical Mon- 
tref] as far as is possible. Those whose 


business it is to bring musie to the people 
sav it « il be an attractive season; those 
whose privilege it is to listen to music, 
to suppert the artists and teachers, indi- 
eate a most healthy and promising ex- 
pectatio:. It’s going to be our biggest 
and best vear. 

The various tuitional centers report 
heavy cnrollments, Regular vocal and in- 
strumen(al recitals have been arranged, 


for whic): a ready publie support is prom- 
ised. Opera will be given both by visit- 
ing companies and local organizations. 
While Montreal has no representative con- 
cert hall, it is highly possible that the 


coming winter will mature certain plans 
afoot for the building of such a sorely 
needed place. The various large and small 
orchestras all expect to renew their par- 
ticular publics. The different piano and 
music stores report decided increase of 
business. 
Plans of the Managers 


To be one of the most active and 
capable concert managers in Canada at the 
age of twenty-eight, is the experience of 
Louis H. Bourdon, well known in Mon- 
treal for his successful management of 
many an eminent artist. 

For the season just begun, Mr. Bourdon 
promises to present in Montreal the fol- 
l wing celebrities: Eugene Ysaye, Josef 
Hofmann, Magdeleine Brard, St. Cecilia 
Symphony Orchestra, Rachmaninoff, So- 
ciété des Instruments Anciens, Josef 
Lhevinne, Mischa Elman, Emilio de Gogor- 
za, Alfred Cortot, Leon Rothier, Pablo 
Casals, Toscha Seidel and many others. 

The San Carlo Opera Company will be 
J. A. Gauvin’s opening fixture for the sea- 
son 1919-20, an attraction to which Mon- 
treal will respond readily. He has an in- 
teresting list of concert and recital book- 
ings to offer us, notably the visit of 
the New York Symphony, with Walter 
Damrosch conducting, which will be 
brought to Montreal with its complete 
personnel, 

Among the artists definitely .to appear 
under Mr, Gauvin’s direction are Jacques 


————— 





MONTREAL MUSICAL FEATURES 


Concert, Recital and Opera Offerings of 
Four Progressive Managers — Bight 
Orchestras — Ladies’ Morning Musical 
Club—Dominion College of Music— 
Quebec Academy of Music—Canadian 
Academy of Music—Jewish Musical 
Scholarship Fund—Choral Societies and 
Church Choirs 


en 


puibaud and Max Rosen, violinists; Serge 
shi ofieff, Russian composer and pianist; 
ih Flonzaley Quartet;. Paul Althouse, 
‘nor, and others. These are Montreal en- 
Bagements. Several of these artists, how- 
ever, will be presented by Mr. Gauvin 
m Quebee, Ottawa and Sherbrooke. 
Judging from his own enthusiasm re- 
garding the outlook for this season, these 
ities, and Montreal, are justified in ex- 
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2 1 especially interesting musical 
novela Boyce is building up quite an 
Por Pits , booking bureau in Montreal. 
“Sel . winter she announces some cele- 
nt names, foremost being Antonio 
Mr 4 and his Grand Opera Company. 
—. will present ‘‘Madame But- 
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PLAYING PROMINENT ROLES IN MONTREAL’S MUSIC. 


No. 1——The Dubois String Quartet of Montreal, founded by Louis H. Bordon; No. 2.—Louis H. Bourdon, an officer in the National 
Concert Managers’ Association and noted in Montreal as a manager of musical attractions; No. 3.—Geoffrey J. Levine, one 
of Montreal’s musical philanthropists; No. 4.—J. A. Gauvin, prominent Montreal musical manager; No. 5.—Dr. Boris Dunev, 


on right, and Mischa Levitski, the pianist. 


Dr. Dunev is ‘‘ Musical America’s’’ New correspondent in Montreal; No. 6.—C. O. 


Lamontagne, editor of ‘‘Le Canada Musical’’; No. 7.—F. F. Blair, director of the choir of St. Andrew and St. Paul, of Montreal 


Godowsky, paying a polite call, or Miss 
Jones, dropping in to buy a couple of 
dollar tickets for some recital. That this 
policy of courtesy has its results is borne 
out by the fact that Mr. A. P. Willis, pres- 
ident of the firm, informs us that the vol- 
ume of transacted business done by his 
house last year greatly exceeded anything 
touched by them in previous years. And 
he has every reason to believe that busi- 
ness for the coming winter season will 
be healthily large. 

Because Willis and’ Company have 
branches and agencies in every prominent 
city of Canada they are able to maintain 
a Recital Service system that is unique 
in its efficiency. 

The choir of the Church of St. Andrew 
and St. Paul resumed its weekly rehearsals 
the third week in September, and later 
in the season will present several new 
works, besides repeating some of the 
standard oratorios which they ‘give every 
winter, One of the new works for this 
session will be ‘‘ Via Crucis,’’ by Cowes. 
The choir is under the direction: of F. H. 
Bladr, organist and choirmaster, who for 
many years has held a prominent place 
in presenting choral works in a finished 
manner. A fine new organ is being built 
in the church, to be installed by Christ- 
mas. When completed it will be one of the 
best organs in Montreal. It is the intention 
to give numerous organ recitals on the new 
instrument. 

The vocal ensemble class of the Ladies’ 
Morning Musical Club (of which Mrs. 
Thaxter Shaw is the president), will, as 
usual, be directed by F. H. Blair this 
season. Last winter its work was confined 
mostly to Russian, French and English 
partsongs; but this session they will do 
a complete work for women’s voices. 


At the Dominion College of Music 


The Dominion College of Music, an in- 
stitution devoted to examination work, 
finds that this class of work has become 
extensive—a result that has proved that 
the college was right in deciding to con- 
trate upon examinations, for both in the 
quality of the work undertaken, and in 
the wide extension of that work, there 
has been a steady advance each year since 
the inauguration of the college. An aver- 
age of 1500 pupils are examined every 
season in centers spread over Canada irom 
Northern Ontario to the Maritime Prov- 
inces and far down the Gulf of the St. 
Lawrence, and the authorities express 
the opinion that this number will be great- 
ly swelled this season. 

The college has on its board some of 
the most prominent musicians in Mon- 
treal and from Ottawa and Quebec; these 


men have been unsparing in their efforts 
to raise the college to its present high 


level of efficiency as an educational fac- | 


tor in the Dominion. 

An interestingly encouraging agency in 
general musical education in Montreal is 
the Prix d’Europe, offered by the Province 
of Quebec. Three thousand dollars are laid 
aside annually to cover the endowment of 
an established examination body, known as 
the Quebec Academy of Music, and to fur- 
nish the competing students with the 
means of further instruction. Examina- 
tions take place every June, and are open 
to British subects living in Quebee Prov- 
ince—in piano, voice, violin and cello 
The winner of the Prix is entitled to free 
tuition in Paris. 

C. O. Lamontagne, editor and proprietor 
of Le Canada Musical, is optimistic regard- 
ing the coming season. He thinks that the 
return to normal trade conditions will re- 
act favorably in favor of musical inter- 
ests. His spirited publication intends to 
do much tc further musical matters gen- 
erally among the French-speaking citizens 
of the city. 

In Geoffrey J. Levine, Montreal has a 
musical enthusiast of the first water. He 
is a prominent business man, well known 
in commercial and professional circles; but 
he has not allowed a certain material suc- 
cess to divert his attention from the prob- 
lems of Montreal’s musical betterment. It 


is merely printing an open secret to say 
that Mr. Levine and has family, for over 
two years, have spent a large sum annual- 
ly on the musical education of poor, tal- 
ented children. 

Mr. Levine is one of the spirits direct- 
ly responsible for the inception of the 
Jewish Musical Scholarship Fund, which 
was started in 1918. The Fund was sug- 
gested as a sort of corollary to several pri- 
vate enterprises, and it has taken a defin- 
ite position in the really deserving chari- 
ties of the city. In the Fund a number of 
business and professional men are inter- 
ested to the extent of individual yearly 
subscriptions, the result being an organic 
financing of the movement that enables 
it to extend itself more and more. 

Co-operating closely with the Fund, the 
Canadian Academy of Music holds exam- 
inations four times a year for the admis- 
sion of new candidates. Ten weeks’ trial 
and free tuition are given, and the ap- 
plicants who show ability and earnest- 
ness are retained for a complete musical 
education, without charge to themselves. 
Engineered primarily by members of the 
Jewish faith, the Fund by no means con- 
fines itself to Jewish people. Its aim is 
national rather than local, international 
rather than racial. ‘‘We look for bigger 
developments this year,’’ says a prom- 
inent member of the Fund’s executive. 

Boris DuUNEv. 
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Richmond, Va., Faces Banner Year 





Musicians Club Arranges Extension of Its Work and Artist 
Series—Wednesday Club Series Also Planned—Lack of 
Interest Forces Symphony Orchestra to Disband 








ICHMOND, Va., Nov. 1.—Although 
much of the musical life of the city 
is in the process of re-organization, a~d 
the various societies have not at this 
date fully completed their plans, it is 


safe to veiture the opi'ion that this 
year in many respects will prove a lan- 
ner one for music in this, t e ‘Gate 
City” of the South. Many new mnx- 


sicians have made their homes here si ce 
the close of last seaso» and it is a 
pleasure to record that they are of a 
caliber that will elevate musical thought 
and lead the rising generation to a 
broader and more genuine appreciation 
of the art. 

One of the first organizations to get its 
stride is the Musician’s Club, which in 
many respects, is one of the finest or- 
ganizations in Richmond in a decade. It 
has been in existence for four years and 
during that period has sought little pub- 
licity. The club also has an “Artist 
Series” which will include, John Powell, 
who was presented on President’s Day, 
Oct. 20, followed by Lucy Gates, soprano, 
The Society of Ancient Instruments and 
Ethel Leginska, the pianist. 

When approached by MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA’S correspondent for an opinion as 
to the value of the club’s work so far, 
Jean Trigg, one of the foremost mu- 
sicians of the city and an ardent worker 
in the club said: “Speaking as a mu- 
sician, not as a teacher, and as one vi- 
tally interested in the musical ard ar- 
tistic growth of .the South and partic- 
ularly of Richmond, we have the mater- 
ial of which musicians are made, but are 
seriously handicapped by silly prejudices 
and lack of cooperation among the pro- 
fession generally. The Musician’s Club 
is embarking on its fourth year which 
promises to be the nearest to what we 
are working for; improvement of local 
music, raising of standards, and giving 
an incentive to the talented to study.” 

John G. Corley, president of the Wed- 
nesday Club and one of the only real 


patrons of music in Richmond, states 
that the usual Spring festival will be 
given and although the annual meeting 





JEAN TRIGG 


Member of the Artist Committee, of the 
Richmond, Va. Wednesday Club; Music 
Committee, Woman’s Club, and a 
Leading Factor in the Musical Life of 
the City. 


had not been held as yet, it was prac- 
tically decided that the Metropolitan 
Orchestra would be engaged. Mr. Cor- 


_ ley is perhaps the only local manager 


that the city can boast. He is largely 
responsible for the advancement of music 
in the south, for yearly through the ed- 
ucational department of his piano con- 
cern he brings some of the best artists 
to be heard in America. This year he 
announces the appearance of Mabel Gar- 
rison and Sophie Braslau, as the leading 
events of the mid-winter season, to be 
followed by others not selected at this 
writing. 


Community Chorus Active 


One of the few good things that came 
out of the war was the organization of 
the Richmond Community Chorus under 
the direction of Walter C. Mercer. Mr. 
Mercer is one of the most gifted chorus 
leaders in the south and when the Wed- 
nesday Club featured its childrens’ chor- 
us, his work was the talk of every con- 
ductor and artist that participated in the 
festivals. The Community Chorus has a 
membership of 2,000; It gives one concert 
a month in the City Auditorium; holding 
weekly rehearsals at which semi-popular 
music is studied with a sprinkling of 
Oratorio choruses and folk songs. Mr. 
Mercer says that the enthusiasm is pro- 
nounced and it is a well known fact that 
the seating capacity of the house is 
taxed at these concerts. 

In the retirement of Leslie F. Watson, 
for many years head of the musical de- 
partment of the Richmond High School, 
the city will lose one of its best workers 
and an accomplished teacher. Mr. Wat- 
son had the chair of musical appreciation, 
besides having charge of the credit de- 
partment which graded the pupils from 
outside teachers. Owing to ill health he 
has been forced by his physician to relin- 
quish the arduous duties. He will how- 
ever still retain his post as organist a7d 
choirmaster of the Broad Street Metho- 
dist Church. 


Orchestra Forced to Disband 


It is a source of great regret to an- 
nounce that the Richmond Philharmonic 
Orchestra has disbanded after many 
years of useful and highly valuable work. 
This orchestra was the nearest approach 
to a Symphony organization that the 
city has ever had and it is a shame that 
owing to the lack of real appreciation 
and financial assistance it was forced to 
discontinue its work of uplifting the 
musical standards of the South. 

As usual the Women’s Club will give 
its “Artists Series” for the benefit of the 
members, in addition to the regular Mon- 


ts 
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ons 
day afternoon musicales at which |o¢q] 
artists make their appearance. As yet 
there has been no set plan arranged 
owing to the fact that many of the music 
committee have not returned to the city. 
For the same reason the Choral Society, 
through its secretary Seldon Walke, wag 
unable to definitely state what work 
would be undertaken this year. This 
society is composed entirely of men 
under the direction of Flaxington fF 
Harker, and has added greatly to the 
pleasure of the music lovers. 

‘As this report goes to the mail it js 
announced that under the management 
of Howard E. Potter, who is treasurer of 
the National Concert Managers’ associa. 
tion, the - “World’s Greatest Quar- 
tet” will make its appearance here on 
Nov. 3. This quartet is composed of 
Frances Alda, Caroline Lazzari, Charles 
Hackett and Giuseppe De Luca. With 
the exception of Miss Lazzari all of 
these artists have been heard and are 
great favorites. 

G. W. J. Jr. 





Alma Webster Powell Soloist At Brooklyn 
Cathedral Club 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Oct. 28.—Alma 
Webster Powell was soloist at the first of 
the Ladies’ Nights given recently at the 
Cathedral Club of Brooklyn. Mme. Powell 
made a very fine impression in the waltz 
song from ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ singing in 
excellent style. She first described the aria 
in interesting manner, and during the even- 
ing gave a short talk on the ‘‘Influence of 
Religion on Music.’’ She later illustrated 
her remarks on modern music by giving 
Debussy’s ‘‘La Chevelure,’’ which she did 
with charm. A bit of contrast was her sing- 
ing of Cadman’s ‘‘Land of the Sky Blue 
Waters,’’ followed by ‘‘Caro Nome’’ from 
‘¢ Rigoletto. ’ 
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Peoria Business Men Form Association To 


Make Opera a Permanent Local 


Institution 











——— 

Local Business Men Form Per- 
manent Organization to 
Present Stars—Innovation 
in Public School Music— 
Symphony Orchestra and 
Baud Concerts. 


peels ILL., Nov. 1—On Oct. 15 
and 16 the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion presented two operas here, “Aida” 
and “Boheme,” in the Coliseum Building, 
which -eats 5000 persons. This was 
Peoria’s first season of grand opera and 
the event loomed correspondingly large 
upon the musical horizon. It is by far 
the most stupendous musical undertaking 
ever conceived in Peoria, and at one and 
the same time made possible for our 
musicians and music devotees the long 
cherishe.: dream of having our own grand 
opera se:son, and it also served to place 
the city well on the musical map. _ 

A mos: encouraging fact in connection 
with this venture was that this presenta- 
tion of cpera was made possible entirely 
through the efforts of the business men, 
backed | y the Association of Commerce, 
who ha\’ formed an organization called 
the Peoria Grand Opera Association. 
Theodor: Kuhl, one of the largest-minded 
business men of the city and the man 
directly :esponsible for the undertaking. 
is president of the new association, and 
Willis Evans, secretary of the Associa- 
tion of (Commerce, is secretary. Among 
the officers and board of directors are 
Edgar ©. Foster, president of the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce; H. M. Powell and 
H. M. Pindell, editors; P..A. Bergner, 
Fred Putnam, W. T. Smith, W. E. Hull, 
R. 0. Becker, J. W. McDowell and Sam- 
uel Woolner, Jr., together with many 
other of the representative business men 
of the city. 

This opera association is a permanent 
organization as it is intended to make a 
season of opera a permanent factor here. 
The object is not to make money, but to 
bring music in its highest form to the 
people at the lowest price commensurate 
with the expenses. This is not the first 
time opera has been planned in Peoria. 
Some six years ago the Associated Musi- 
cal Interests contracted for two perform- 
ances by the Canadian Grand Opera 
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Company, which had to be canceled be- 
cause of the disbanding of the opera 
company. It is, nevertheless, the first 
time that grand opera will have succeed- 
ed here, and to Mr. Kuhl and Mr. Evans 
belong much of the credit for the suc- 
cons of the negotiations, in the first place, 
or securing the thirty-three guarantors 
to place the financial end of the trans- 
ection on a firm basis, and for their tire- 
ss efforts in this behalf in every pos- 
sible way. 
In the presentation of “Aida” on the 
ment of Oct. 15 Raisa, Baklanoff, Dolci, 
ope lau and Arimondi appeared. In 
ohéme,” the following night, Gluck, 
onci, Lazzari, Sharlow, Nicolay and Ri- 


Pn sang. The Coliseum, where the 
; crmaness were staged, was complete- 


a leled to suit the requirements of 
Ta at all times and so be a fitting 
P 7 ite presentation. 

‘© venture, all in all, was highly 
crastying to the musicians and music 
hh ~agd) of Peoria, who see in it the re- 
life” 1: many years of strenuous “up- 
thie o . 2 On their part tending toward 
of Ages as well, of course, as the trend 
yin times—the wave of musical appre- 
yr nN which is sweeping the country as 

rect result of the war and camp mu- 


si * 
't. With the coming of opera Peoria is 








A FEW “BIG MEN” IN PEORIA MUSICAL SPHERES: 


Theodore Kuhl, president of Peoria Grand Opera Association; Harold Plowe, conductor of Peoria 
Symphony Orchestra; Willis Evans, secretary Peoria Grand Opera Association. 


placed in a class, musically, with the 
other large cities of the country. 

The year’s program planned by the 
Amateur Musical Club, with its member- 
ship of close to 1200, promises to be one 
of super-attractiveness and excellence, 
replete with artists of renown and many 
interesting features. The Hans Hess Trio 
was the first of the list of attractions 
secured by the public concert committee, 
headed by Mrs. Louis N. Howes, club 
president, and it presented the opening 
program on Oct. 17 in the afternoon. In 
November the club will present Mischa 
Levitzki, pianist, and in January Arthur 
Hackett, tenor, whose illness prevented 
his Peoria appearance last April. Flor- 
ence Macbeth, coloratura soprano of the 
Chicago Opera, will appear at the Shrine 
Temple in March, under the auspices of 
the club, and in April Charles Courboin, 
Belgian organist, assisted by Ruby Evans 
Parrett, a former club member, will give 
a recital at the Christian Church, where 
many of the club concerts are given. 

The club chorus, under Eugene Plowe. 
is working up a fine répertoire and will 
give a number of concerts during the 
season. The student department, under 
the direction of Katherine Hart. will 
carry on its study of opera and its or- 
chestra classes, while the chorus. num- 
bering now some fifty young people, will 
give a cantata in the spring. 

The Associated Musical Interests, Mrs. 
W. A. Hinkle, president, will commence 
its vopular community “sings” at the 
Shrine Temple in October and continue 
the mthroughout the year. everv other 
Sunday afternoon. as has been the cus- 
tom for the past three seasons. Different 
song leaders of the city, aided occasion- 
ally by war-camp song leaders. have been 
very successful in instilling into the peo- 
vle the love of singing, and this season 
it is hoped to secure a community song 
leader who will take over the “sings” and 
gradually develov a four-part chorus. In 
addition, the association expects to vut 
on a course of four or more big musical 
attractions. at prices within the reach of 
all, as has also been its custom. The 
course has not as yet been definitely 
de-ided upon. 

The work of the community music 
movement in stores and factories. so well 
begun last year, will be carried on again 
hy its chairman, Mrs. A. R. Mills. and 
her committee of co-workers, all mem- 
bers of the association. and great hopes 
are entertained of securing a permanent 
community music leader for this purpose. 
The work as carried on heretofore by 
purelv voluntary leaders has been so suc- 
cessful and encouraging as to justifv the 
highest expectations along industrial 
community music lines in the city in the 
near future. 


Music in the Schools 

An important innovation in this year’s 
work in public school music will be the 
introduction by Clara Dailey. the efficient 
music director. of Dr. Seashore’s test for 
musical ability, by means of phono- 
graphic records. Dr. Seashore’s “Meas- 
ures of Musical Talent”—a regular set— 
will be placed in the hands of canvable 
teachers of the fifth and sixth grades. as 
vart of the regular course under Miss 
Dailey’s suvervision, tests made and rec- 
ords compiled to the end that those vu- 
vils showing a marked degree of musical 
talent. in the course of a two months’ test 
mav be encouraged in the study of music 
under proper teachers who will give their 
services where really necessary. The re- 
sults of this test are awaited with much 
interest bv local musicians. _ 

This will be Peoria’s third year of ac- 


credited music study in the two high 
schools, and thus far the move has been 
a success from every standpoint. A con- 
siderable degree of unusual talent has 
been thus discovered and private music 
teachers have aided the work by helping 
the pupils to kkeep up with the course in 
all instances. This season five periods a 
week—three in harmony and two in mu- 
sic history—will be devoted to the music 
credit course. 


Aside from the general chorus work in 
the schools and high schools. under the 
direction of Miss Dailey, and which is 
compulsory, each of the high schools has 
a Girls’ Glee Club and a Boys’ Glee Club, 
which each give concerts in the spring. 
and each school has an orchestra of very 
creditable numbers which accompany the 
glee clubs and give certain solo numbers 
at the yearly concerts. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the public school music is the chil- 
dren’s chorus, which gives a big festival 
each spring, in connection with the Sun- 
day “sings” or independently, and which 
wins as much praise as the High School 
chorus in its yearly opera or oratorio. 

The violin classes in the grade schools 
have been reorganized and the work in 
musical appreciation which is carried on 
in this connection by means of records 
will be continued. This is a regular 
course of records. purchased by the 
school board for this part of the regular 
musical instruction. 


Last vear, under the auspices of the 


Peoria Recreation Commission, orches- 
tras among the school children were 
established at four’ school centers, 
Louchs. Whittier, Greely and Garfield. 
with Harry Runnells as director, the 


classes meeting once a week in the eve- 


ning to give four concerts. Any child 
who could play any instrument was 
welcome and the talent discovered was 
auite astonishing. 

Parents of the children were cordially 
invited to the rehearsals and each of the 
fowr groups of instruments grew suffi- 
ently proficient to give concerts before 
the year was over. As a means of in- 
ctilling a love of music into the minds of 
hoth vnarents and children it was most 
effective. and the classes will be resumed 
this vear under Mr. Runnell’s enthusias- 
tic direction. 


The Symphony’s Plans 


Peoria is justly proud of her symphony 
orchestra. Organized under its vresent 
condcutor. Harold Plowe. in 1898. and 
known then as the Bradlev Symphonv 
Orchestra, it has increased its personnel 


to sixtv musicians and in its work has 


reached a high degree of excellence. hav- 
ing given many of the best works of 
Beethoven. Wagener. Mozart. Schubert. 
Tchaikovskv. Saint-Saéns. Grieg, Dvorak 
and others in a highlv creditable manner. 
The one vnrincival thins that has made 
the Peoria Svmvhonv Orchestra possible 
is the natient. persistent and successful 
work of Mr. Plowe. not onlv as organizer 
and eonductor but in trainine smaller 
ensemble groups. A _ series of four or 
Octoher 

The Peoria Mvnicival Band. under its 
new conductor Frank Hurtt. is making 
prerarations for a bio winter season. 
Oreanized in 1917 and backed bv the 
Acsociation of Commerce. the hand has 
drawn to itself the verv best of local tal- 
ent and has done reallv excellent work 
right from the start. Last season this 
organization gave an Easter concert, 
with Charles Harrison, the New York 
tenor, as soloist. This season it is plan- 


the first one this season being in early 
more concerts is planned for each year, 
ist of note appearing at-each. The band 
now numbers fifty pieces and plans have 
been completed recently for augmenting 
the organization with musicians from 
other cities. 
In the Music Studios 


The Peoria Musical College, one of the 
largest music schools in central Illinois, 
with Franklin Stead, organist and pian- 
ist, as its president and director, is plan- 
ning a new venture for this season, a 
series of artist concerts to be given in 
the concert room of the college, which 
will make doubly interesting the musical 
courses open to the students, dramatic 
art, modern languages, lecture courses 
and dancing being also listed. The fac- 
ulty this year numbers’ twenty-four, 
among them Mabel Riggs Stead, a con- 
cert pianist of splendid attainments, and 
the enrollment is most satisfactory. One 
of the strong features of the institution 
is the fine work done in the children’s 
department, which is under the direction 
of Mrs. Dudley C. Chaffee, assisted by a 
staff of the best equipped teachers. The 
Faelten system is used, 

Among the interesting features of last 
year’s work at the Runnells School of 
Music, and which will be continued this 
season, were the children’s chorus and 
violin choir of small tots. Under the di- 
rection of Harry Runnells, director of the 
institution, this choir and chorus were 
established and given into the capable 
hands of Edna Smith. The songs the chil- 
dren learn are very enjoyable and, ac- 
ocmpanied by the small violin choir, 
make an interesting music hour and one 
which all the children enjoy. Concerts 
are given by these infant organizations 
at stated intervals. 

Miss Smith is also director of the 
“Musical Kindergarten,” where tiny tots 
as young, some of them, as three years, 
are taught to carry tunes, play, read 
music, and even to compose as they go 
on, without realizing what musical pro- 
gress they are making. 

A very successful year is also pre- 
dicted by the Peoria Conservatory of 
Music, the oldest school of music in the 
city, under the direction of two brothers, 
Eugene Plowe, teacher of voice, conduc- 
tor of choruses and organist, and Harold 
Plowe, teacher of violin and conductor of 
the Symphony Orchestra. The aim of 
the school has ever been to make practi- 
cal, serviceable musicians rather than 
theoretical ones, and in this the institu- 
tion has greatly benefitted by having the 
services of Claudia Burkhalter, teacher 
of piano, a pupil herself of Xaver Schar- 
wenka, and a concert pianist of excep- 
tional ability. 

A new studio of music is also being 
established in Peoria this fall, a branch 
of the Sherwood Music School, of Chi- 
cago, with Miss Burkhalter as its direc- 
tor, and from present indication it will 
have a full quota of music students, a 
large number already having enrolled. 

The same is true alsq of the Houston 
Studios, a school which stands for the 
most sincere in art, and whose enroll- 
ment this season is far beyond all expec- 
tations. according to Mr. B. F. Houston, 
director. 

Altogether the outlook for musie in 
Peoria has never been so encouraging as 
it is at the present time and the season is 
being anticipated with great interest and 
enthousiasm. MRS. A. R. MILLS. 


LEWISTON, IDAHO—Theo Karle, ten- 
or, assisted bv William ‘Stickles, was 
heard in recital at the High School Au- 
ditorium on Oct. 20. 
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Nashville Stage Set for Liveliest Season 





Auditorium Management to Bring 
Noted Artists for Series—Club 
Plans Reveal Schedule for Well- 
Shaped Season—Public and Pri- 
vate Schools’ Prepare Full Pro- 
gram of Music—Inaugurate Vio- 
lin Classes in Public Schools 


ASHVILLE, Tenn., Nov. 1.—The 

stage is set for a big musical season 
in Nashville this year. The signs of the 
times point toward the liveliest season 
for many years. Competition is keen, 
at the same time the musical “horn of 
plenty” seems’ brimming over—and 
there will be enough for everybody. Not 
only is there great optimism in every 
line of musical activity, but the more 
substantial proofs of prosperity are 
found in the increased number of art- 
ist’s recitals already contracted for, and 
the very early opening of music studios 
with full enrollment. 

The Auditorium management is seek- 
ing a better arrangement of dates than 
they have had during former seasons, 
attempting to book one attraction each 


month, which will benefit both manage- 
ment and public alike. On their list of 
artists with whom contracts have already 
been signed we find the grand opera 
quartet composed of Frances Alda, Car- 
olina Lazzari, Charles Hackett and 
Giuseppe DeLuca; the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra; John McCormack; 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra; Mischa 
Elman; Galli-Curei; closing with Rosa 
Ponselle. 

Interviews with active club members 
reveal a well-shaped season. Mrs. W. 
C. Hoffman, chairman of programs for 
the Centennial Club, gives the following 
outline for her club programs: Novem- 
ber, Mrs. Thomas Malone and Charles 
Stratton in Opera Arias and Miscellan- 
eous Program; December, Hazel Choate 
Rose, Kenneth Rose and Gaetano De- 
Luca in joint recital; January, Tolleff- 
sen Trio; February, Program of music 
by women composers, Elizabeth Price, 
leader; April, “Samson and Delilah,” 
with full chorus, and Mrs. Robert Cald- 
well and Charles Stratton in the prin- 
cipal parts. Mrs. Hoffman will be the 
accompanist and pianist for all the pro- 
grams except during January when she 
‘will be in New York studying with 
Rudolph Ganz. In the way of interest- 
ing new music to be heard at the Cen- 
tennial Club this winter, Alvin Wigger’s 
song, “Soap Bubbles,” which is being 
published by G. Schirmer & Co., will 
probably be given. It is a charming 
light fantasy for lyric voice—the words 
by Mary Gilbert Gipson. 

After glimpsing into the year-book 
of the Vendredi Musical Club which is 
an index to the club’s spirit, it is inter- 
esting to follow up the programs as 
made out for the year. There are to be 





SCANNING NASHVILLE’S 
MUSIC 

Auditorium Artist Course 
Centennial Club 
Vendredi Musical Club 
High School Orchestra 
Peabody College Music School 
Ward-Belmont Music School 
Violin Course in Public Schools 











programs of Russian music, American, 
Ensemble, Opera, Organ and Oratorio, 
Italian, Debussy-Cyril. Scott, Oriental, 
Folk Songs and Dances, French, and 
Miscellaneous, closing with the May Day 
program. The new officers are: Mrs. 
O. B. Washington, president; Mrs. Tho- 
mas Malone, Jr., vice-president; Mrs. 
A. B. Anderson, secretary; Mrs. Adam 
Nichol, treasurer; Mrs. H. L. Sperry 
and Mrs. Kenneth Rose, program com- 
mittee. 

Both in the violin classes and the 
High School Orchestra, public school 
music has had a strong forward impetus. 
Martha Carroll will direct the violin 
classes again this year and will give one 
public concert in the spring. W. S. 
Perry, a member of the High School 
faculty, is the founder of the orchestra 
which began so unpretentiously nine 
years ago and is a real factor in the 
school now; its strength is to be added 
to by the cornet and wind instrument 
classes which Mr. Perry will inaugurate 
this winter. Mr. Perry is the man who 
has made all Nashville sing this sum- 
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FORCES IN NASHVILLE’S MUSICAL ADVANCE 


No. 1—Vesper services at George Peabody College, the Chorus is in the back 
ground; No. 2—Martha Carroll, whose venture in the way of Public School 
Violin Classes has proved a signal success; No. 3—Alvin S. Wiggers, critic of 


the Nashville “Tennessean” and “American;” No. 4—Mrs. E. R. Schumacher, 
prominent Nashville Club woman and a leading figure in the city’s musical life. 


mer, having been appointed by the War 
Camp Community Service to conduct 
the park sings, and will continue to con- 
duct them in different community centers 
throughout the winter. 

Out at Peabody College, D. R. Geb- 
hart, director of music, has corralled his 
singers for an energetic season. They 
are organized into a Student Entertain- 
ment Company and are booked to fill 
engagements out of town with their 
opera, “The Beggar Student” by Mil- 
loecker. The principal singers will be 
Louise Mendelsohn, Agnes McGlothlin, 
Louise Hunt, William Grasty, George 
Rabal and H. B. Martin, with Mrs. Geb- 
hart at the piano. 

At Ward-Belmont, there seems to be 
but one change in the music faculty and 
that is the filling of the vacancy made 


by the resignation of Edouard Potjes, 
head of the piano department. The 
place will be filled by Lawrence Good- 
man, formerly director of the Von Ende 
School of Music, New York, and who 
has just returned from service in the 
navy during the period of the war. The 
artists’ concerts to be presented by 
Ward-Belmont are not yet signed for— 
Isadore Duncan will probably be among 
the list of attractions, 

The noon musicals at the Y. W. C. 
A. on Wednesdays will be continued this 
year. For the opening of the season 
selections from “La Tosca” will be given 
—Mrs. E. R. Schumacher singing the 
leading part, the leading male parts to 
be sung by Douglas Wright and Camp- 
bell Cooksey. 

ELIZABETH ELLIOTT. 








Charleston Looks: Forward To 
Finest Season of Many Years 








Musical Society Will Present 
Noted Artists—Musical Art 
Club Will Alter Course— 
King Street School of Music 
To Feature Lecture—Re- 
citals 


HARLESTON, S. C., Nov. 1.—The 

musical outlook for Charleston this 
season is the best it has been for many 
years. The studios of the city, with one 
exception, are not planning regular music 
courses. This work is being done by the 
Charleston Musical Society, the Musical 


Art Club, and the King Street Music 
School, 200 King Street, each institution 
working separately in its course, but all 
working for the furtherance of the city’s 
musical growth. 

The Musical Society, under the man- 
agement of Maud Gibbons, announces 
the following concerts for the 1919-20 
season, all to be given on the Sunday 
afternoons as dated, at the Victory 
Theater; Rafael Diaz, Nov. 2; Fritz 
Kreisler, Nov. 16; French Society, Nov. 
30; Concert Intime, Dec. 7; Josef Lhe- 
vinne, Dec. 21; Concert Intime, Jan. 4; 
Guiomar Novaes, Jan. 11; Concert In- 
time, Jan. 25; Thibaud, Feb. 15; Con- 
cert Intime, Feb. 29; Flonzaley Quartet, 
Mar. 7; Pablo Casals, Mar. 21. 

The Musical Art Club is just now 
completing arrangements for a course, 
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TALKING OVER CHARLESTON’S 
MUSIC 
The Representative of Musical America, 


Irving Scwerke, Interviews Maud Gib- 
bons, Manager of the Charleston Mu- 


sical Society. 


and will soon be in a position to an- 
nounce its artist series. It is said their 





— 


list includes Grainger, Matzenauer, and 
the Russian Symphony. 

The management of the King Stree; 
School of Music, announces the follow. 
ing series of Saturday afternoon mygj- 
cales: Berlioz’ Autobiography and My. 
sic, Nov. 22; Organ Recital of French 
Music, Dec. 6; Lecture-Recital on Ryg. 
sian Music and Lore, Dec. 20; Grang 
Opera Arias, Jan. 10; Piano Recita} 
Jan. 17; Ballet Music and French Chap. 


. sons, Jan. 31; Organ Recital—Americay 


Composers, Feb. 14; Piano Recital, Fe} 
28; Song Cycle, “Eliland,” von Fielitz 
Mar. 6; Ensemble Recital, Mar. 20.’ 
At this writing the management is not 
ready to announce the names of the art. 
ists who will appear in the above recitals 
and lectures, but a fine list is assured 
IRVING SCWERKE, — 





MITCHELL, S. D., PLANNING 
ANNUAL SPRING FESTIVAL 





Local Philharmonic Club Will Bring 
Ganz and Lazzari in Recital—New 
Building Will Aid Projects 


MITCHELL, S. D., Nov. 1.—The 
Philharmonic Club of Mitchell ap. 
nounces a recital on Dec. 7 by Rudolph 
Ganz, pianist, and Carolina Lazzari, con. 
tralto. At a later date they hope tn 
present the Tollefson Trio. This club js 
composed of young teachers of the city 
who have taken up the work of present. 
ing artist recitals and have met with de. 
serving success. The officers and mem- 
bers are: Bernice Frost, president; Grace 
Powers, vice-president; Lena Morris, 
treasurer; Florence Bjodatrup, Record- 
ing secretary; Thelma Sassem, corre- 
sponding seCcretary; Members, Maebelle 
Sparks, Helen Powers, Marjorie Hedeen, 
Edna Radabough, Lavina Werden, Laura 
Carlson, Edith Smith, Eunice Smith, 
Mary Kibbie, Ferne Medley, Verna 
Brown and Mina Hager (now of Chi- 
cago Opera Company). 

Mitchell is the home of the only Corn 
Palace in the world. Here have been 
heard some of the world’s best bands and 
orchestras in engagements of a week’s 
duration. A new Corn ‘Palace building 
is to be built next spring, costing over 
$200,000. It is planned to put on 
a Spring Music Festival each year 
and with the added seating capac- 
ity it will now be possible to add to the 
usual artists’ recitals during the winter 


months. 
O. H. ANDERSEN. 





Milligan’s Volume of Hopkinson Songs 
Leap Into Favor 


A conspicuous success has been won by 
the volume of songs by Francis Hopkin- 
son, the first America neomposer, edited and 
augmented by Harold Harold Vincent Mil- 
ligan, were published last year by the Ar- 
thur P. Schmidt Co. When the volume was 
published an article appeared in MUSICAL 


AMERICA, in which the question was raised | 
as to how the concert singers of America | 


would react to these songs and as to wheth- 


er they would sing them in their concert | 
programs during the coming season It | 
is to the credit of our singers that they | 
have recognized the value of these early | 


American compositions by giving them 4 
place on their programs. 


Hemingway, Litta Grimm, Alice Moncrieff, 
Olive Nevin, Paul Petri, George Raseley, 
Cora Remington and Ethelynde Smith. 





Henry Ward Pearson, New Director at 
College Chorus, Jacksonville, Ill. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL., Oct. 19.—Hen- 


ry Ward Pearson, the new director of 
music at the Illinois Woman’s College, 
gave an excellent organ recital on_ the 
evening of Oct. 17, in the recital hall of 
quality, and was given a rousing reception 


and a number of recalls by the audience. | 


Her performance was considered by many 


the college. Mr. Pearson presented an in- | 


teresting program, including .James + 

Rogers’ Sonata in E Minor, and the Ara 
and Allegro from Handel’s Concerto 
D as his principal numbers. Among bis 
other offerings were a Nocturne by Ferra- 
ta, ‘‘Clair de Lune,’’ by Karg-Elert; Gor- 
don B. Nevin’s Toccata in D Minor; Mar 
tin’s Evensong and Schminke’s ‘¢ Marche 
Russe.’’ In his performance of these comr 


positions, Mr. Pearson displayed fine tech: § 


nical and interpretative skill and was 


warmly applauded, 





At the premiere of Pfitzner’s opera 


‘¢Palestrina’’ in Berlin, opera goers pal 


as high as $25 for box seats and $15 for) 


orchestra chairs, prices unheard of ™ 
pre-war days. 


Among the pro- | 
minent singers who are using them this sea- | 
son are Caroline Hudson-Alexander, Kitty | 
Cheatham, Rafaelo Diaz, Mme. Edmunds: | 
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Reading, Pa., Symphony. Orchestra a 
Strong Force in City’s Musical Life 





fahrbach ’s Forces Give Opportunity to Talented Artists—An Educational 
Asset—Haage Series of Concerts Bringing Celebrated Artists, Orches- 
tra and Opera Company to City—Larger Auditorium a Pressing Need 


—Olivet Glee Club Reorganized 








—— 

EADING, PA., Nov. 1.—Only a few 
R years ago, when Reading’s many 
music-lovers desired to hear leading art- 
ists in the world of music, it means a trip 
to Philadelphia or New York, with the 
consequent loss of time and much addi- 
tional expense. This has all been 
changed, for the Haage series of con- 
certs NOW brings to us the leaders in 
every branch of music and also one or 
more of the foremost symphony orches- 
migeorge D. Haage is esteemed very 
highly for his admirable foresight and 
tact in providing artists who completely 
satisfy his overflowing list of subscribers 
who comprise our entire professional 
talent in addition to highly cultured 
music-lovers. During the coming sea- 
son Reading is to hear Frieda Hempel, 
Toscha Seidel, Percy Grainger, Emilio 
de Gogorza, and Josef Stransky with the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 

The werk of Stransky and his men 
last year was of such a character that 
it entirely eclipsed any previous similar 
orchestrai event in this city, and their 
reappearance was most urgently de- 
manded. George Haage was also re- 
sponsible for the memorable grand opera 
performances last season by the Creatore 
Opera Company, and they, along with 
several other important musical organi- 
zations, will be heard late in the season. 

Once again we have to lament the fact 
that our largest auditorium, the Rajah 
Theater, is altogether too small to ac- 
commodate the number of persons who 
desire to attend all our important mu- 
sical events. At the close of the war the 
question of a large auditorium was dis- 
cussed by our Chamber of Commerce 
and similar societies, but other (seem- 
ingly more necessary) improvements 
forced it into the background. 

Until we have a larger concert hall it 
will be utterly impossible to accommo- 
date our concert-goers, and it also means 
that we are deprived of hearing such 
artists as a McCormack or a Galli-Curci. 
The Penn Wheelmen, a prominent so- 
cial organization, have always provided 
many charming and important musical 
affairs during the past several seasons. 
Last year they had a most successful 
series of recitals by leading singers and 
players. This year they will probably 
revert to their former policy of giving 
one Or more musical plays. Few organi- 
zations anywhere have so many talented 
artists among their memberships. The 
male chorus has been heard in concert 
on numerous occasions with success, and 
it was the foundation of our recent Lib- 
erty Chorus, which was far above the 
hormal in artistic musical equipment. 

Our local symphony orchestra has now 
reached a point when it can be considered 
of more than local importance. In 
addition to the educational features in 
providing a hearing of the classics and 
the portraying of the finest example of 
@ modern school to many who other- 
Wise would never hear them, it is also 
Proving a source of delight to the serious 
student and the music-lover. 

Under Harry Fahrbach its technique 

§ more reliable and the interpretations 
are of distinct musical interest. For the 
wi few years a soloist has appeared 
eee concert, and verey many gifted 
i lave made their first local ap- 
emi through this medium. Hugo 
oar ett ny» @ prominent merchant of 
pi y has been the guiding hand of 
.. Orchestra, and it is largely owing to 
_ courtesy and_ indefatigable 
abors that the organization occupies 
such an import Petr P 
op hall iportant position to-day. He 
singers ready to hear from talented 

and players who desire to ap- 


e cio 
Pear as soloists at the five concerts each 
ee 


season, and he offers an unusual oppor- 
tunity to those who are striving to get 
before the musical public in the highest 
form of concert work. 

The Hangen Orchestra continues its 





















































PROMINENT IN READING’S MUSIC: 
‘Reading from the top: M. Claude Rosen- 


berry, director of music in public 
schools; Walter Heaton, organist and 
musical director; George D. Haage, 
director of the Haage Series of Con- 
certs. 


useful work and will again be heard at 
our moreé:important social events, Edgar 
Hangen willscontinue as head of the 
‘cello depattment at the Hill School and 
also as chief *’cellist of the symphony 
orchestra. We have several musical 
clubs, but none of them, as yet, are affili- 
ated with the National Federation and 
their activities are mainly of a_ social 
character. 


The Musical Art Club 


The musical Art Club promises some 
educational features and its success 
seems assured. Edgar Hangen continues 
as president; Margaret “ell. a pianist 
of note, is the secretary, and R. Mattern 
the treasurer. 

A strong effort is to be made to occupy 
a separate building for its sessions and 
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HENRY F. SEIBERT 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
CONDUCTOR-—-READING CHORAL SOCIETY - ° 


READING, PA 








also to become associated with the State 
Federation. 

Up to a few years ago the Harmonie- 
Maennerchor ‘made vocal music as _ its 
principal feature, but latterly music has 
been ignored. During the past few 
weeks there has been a complete change 
in its management and there has been 
promised a revival of its former glories, 
and it is expected that its delightful vo- 
cal work will once more be in evidence. 

Walter Heaton begins his twenty- 
fourth year at the Church of the Holy 
Cross, and will give the usual series of 
organ recitals and continue his ‘work 
with the Girls’ Music Club. 

The Schuylkill Seminary has been con- 
siderably enlarged and now ranks as a 
college. Dr. Teel, the principal, has al- 
ways kept the music department at a 
high level and with the development of 
the college the music will remain an im- 
portant feature. 


To Revive Choral Society 


A committee of local music-lovers has 
been formed with the intention of re- 
viving our choral society. Under the 
late Edward Berg and also under E. H. 
Knerr it did really effective work, and it 
was generally regretted that its activi- 
ties ceased. Under the direction of 
Henry F. Seibert and the committee of 
prominent citizens it ought to be suc- 
cessful in the highest degree. 

The Olivet Glee Club had to disband 
last season owing to the fact that at 
least ninety per cent of its membership 


were in the A. E. F., in camp or in 
France. It resumes its activities in 
October under its former director, Walter 
Heaton. 

Last year William Harclerode, the 
newly appointed director of music in the 
local high schools, brought a higher de- 
gree of efficiency than had ever been 
known. The orchestra, the glee club and 
many other societies were most success- 
ful, and every member enthousiastic. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Harclerode’s remark- 
able work had been noted and he has 
been called to a more lucrative position 
at Harrisburg. His work here will not 
soon be forgotten and regret has been 
freely expressed that our school board 
could not hold him. His successor is 
M. Claude Rosenberry, who comes here 
from Easton, Pa., very highly recom- 
mended. He has already created a very 
favorable impression and it is felt that 
he will be a worthy successor to Mr. 
Harclerode. 

New organs are to be installed in two 
of our motion picture theaters and the 
directors promise worthy vurganists. In 
our churches, too, there is to be plenty 
of work for the organ builder. Grace 
Lutheran Church 1s spending $5,000 on 
improving and enlarging the present 
costly instrument as a cumpliment to 
their recentlq appointed organist, Mabel 
C. Wann, who has brought the music to 
an unusually high altitude and consider- 
ably increased the interest in this old 


church. 
WALTER HEATON. 








Plan To Reorganize Easton Symphony 
Forces Disbanded During War Pertod 





This Season Promises to be Most Interesting in Musical Annals of 
; Pennsylvania City—Music In the Schools, Clubs 
and Churches 








FE ASTON, Pa., Nov. 1.—The coming 
musical season promises to be one of 
the most interesting for the community 
that this section has ever witnessed. 
Eastonians are “getting in line” with the 
spirit of the country and are realizing 
more and more the great need for music 
for music’s sake. The public schools 
have taken a greater interest in the 
development of musical taste and whilst 
before we had an orchestra of High 


School pupils, it is understood that there 
will be one formed from the eighth grade 
schools. 

The only choral oreanization in the 
city is the Schubert Chorus, whic is 
directed by Charles W. Davis. The 
members are chiefly from the South 
Side. They propose tc give Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” in the spring. The 
church choirs are planning pretentious 
offerings for the season, and those which 
have no large chorus are devoting them- 
selves to quartet singing, Donald 
Brooks Smith, who was one of the most 
promising singers that Easton has had, 
left for a season’s study in New York 
with Harry Spier. He was encouraged 
in his work by the kind criticism of Mr. 
Werrenrath when the latter sang here. 

The Woman’s Club has a most active 
music committee, and it has been through 
the efforts of these ladies that the course 
of concerts was again undertaken last 
season. Through the co-operation of 
Earle D. Laros, they gave a highly suc- 
cessful series, and will increase the num- 
ber of concerts this season. The chorus 
of the club gives morning musicales 
once each week, and devotes each morn- 
ing to a certain composer or some nation- 
ality. They will be resumed in January 
with the subject of Russian music. The 
course of concerts that they will give 
will probably include a recital by Paul 
Althouse, or Margaret Matzenauer, and 
possibly a symphony concert with one 
of the touring organizations. ; 

There is a plan on foot to re-organize 
the Easton Symphony Orchestra which 
disbanded because over fifty per cent of 
its men were in the service. It is hoped 
that we will hear more from them. 
Earle D. Laros, who directed the work, 
made a success of the orchestra and if 
the proper interest is shown in financing 
as well as playing, he will call his men 
together. 

J. Ellsworth Sliker, who spent two 
years in France, has returned and has 
reopened his studio. He is soloist in 
Montclair. but spends the balance of his 
time in Easton. Mr. Sliker, who is a 
popular singer, expects to have an active 
teaching as well as on the concert stage. 
He and Earle D. Laros, the pianist of 


this city, will give some joint recitals 


during the season, The first of these 
took place on Oct. 14. 


Mr. Laros, who is also manager of 
local concerts, has a fine season ahead 
of him. He is the director of the Sher- 
wood Music School of Chicago, teaching 





Earl D. Laros, Gifted Pianist, Conductor 
and Musical Manager, of Easton, Pa. 


the Progressive Series, and has a large 
class. He finds time occasionally to 
make a tour, the first of which he re- 
cently concluded in the vicinity of Pitts- 
burgh. He is also the choirmaster at 
Trinity Episcopal Church. 


BEL CANTO. 





Tali Esen Morgan To Conduct Chorus of 
Brooklyn Children 


Tali Esen Morgan is organizing a large 
children’s chorus of girls to sing at the 
Kings County Sunday School convention, 
Nov. 20, in the Baptist Temple, Brooklyn. 
Rehearsals have already begun, and much is 
expected under Mr. Morgan’s tutelage. 

& =: & 





ERIE, Pa.,—Henry B. Vincent, manager 
of the Community Playhouse announces that 
the Community Chorus will give a perfor- 
mance of ‘‘The Messiah’’ and later some 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. The 
choir of the Luther Memorial Church un- 
der the direction of Ernest C. Parshall re- 
cent’s ‘‘The Prodigal Son’’ with the follow- 
cently gave a performance of Mr. Vin- 
ing soloists: Soprano, Mrs. Homer Ken- 
dall; Contralto, Julia Kareh; Tenor, Mr. 
Parshall and Bass, Harold E. Titus. 
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PIANIST 


Re-engagement September hrou 1919, at the LO C K Pp Oo RT F E S T J VA L 


Scores Emphatic Success through Her 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAID: 


‘*Some pianist’s endeavors interest only the performer and now 
and then a member of the audience; others command the attention 
of all hearers at once. Miss Edith Thompson decidedly belongs to 
the latter class. All her numbers given on the programme last 
evening were greatly appreciated by the large audience. Her love- 
ly touch, adequate dynamic effects, combined with clean technic 
and judicious pedalling, pronounced her a real artist. Her work 
was given with assurance and the sprightly encore ‘Staccato Cap- 
rice’ by Arthur Foote, would have stood repetition. Miss Thompson 
realizes the value of contrast.’’—-Union-Sun and Journal, Lock- 
port, N. Y., Sept. 5, 1919. 


alias. The first is one of the erratic things which the gifted Car. 
penter sometimes writes. The other two are interesting novelties 
worth while for a pianist. Miss Thompson’s second group included 
‘Danse Andalouse,’ ‘By Smouldering Embers,’ and ‘Polonaise,’ 
all by MacDowell. The writer does not recall ever hearing these 
played more delightfully than by Miss Thompson, not even except- 
ing Carreno’s performance of them. Her artistic conceptions are 
drawn on broad lines, and she has all the musical equipment es- 
sential to their performance. Clean, crisp touch, with plenty of 
warmth, a virile tone when needed and admirable pedalling all 
combine to make her playing of high artistic worth. As encores 
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*‘Miss Thompson played an ‘Impromptu,’ Carpenter; ‘The she played a charming study in thirds by Arthur Foote and 9 
Buddha of the Lotus Pond,’ Charles Repper, and ‘Igualada,’ a Dowell’s ‘Shadow’ Dance.’—Union-Sun and Journal, Lockport, : 
Spanish dance, by Ramon Zuera, which is Mr. Repper’s occasional N. Y., Sept. 5, 1919. 5 as 
4 FEW PRESS ENCOMIUMS OF OTHER APPEARENCES: 3 " 
‘‘Some of the largest honors of the con- or she practices to good purpose as is some- remark, where other composers are left be- c a! 
vention, thus far, fell to Miss Edith Thomp- times the case, note and report the results. hind, in the ineffable beauty and radiance 
son, of Boston, for her delightful playing of In Miss Thompson’s case the results were of his music. Miss ‘Thompson pinyet the ve 
four MacDowell pieces, with his Dance of immediately evident, for example, in her melody with the singing quality of 7 80 ‘ 
the Elves added as encore. Her surety and opening performance of the Larghetto of rare in any piano performance, with a le- 
freedom of technique, her ability to create Mozart. Famous from the beginning as a gato which flowed, as Mozart would have = of 
atmosphere in widely varied compositions player of unusual virtuosity for her years, gaid, ‘like oil,’ even in passages of rapid E 
and her command of pianistic resources, we doubt very much if Miss Thompson  fguration. ti 
= make her playing of unusual vitality and would have given the performance of this ‘‘The performance had the repose of an t ge 
interest.’’—-Union-Sun and Journal, Lock- movement of Mozart the interest she did jnimitable period of artistic composition 5 
port, N. Y., Sept., 1918. and the distinction which it had under her which only a matured musician who has lis. : pl 
‘‘The recital recently given by Miss fingers a week ago. She could have played tened attentively and reflectively can ver) a 
Re-engaged for Edith Thompson in Jordan Hall was inter- it musically and well, ere this, but what one appreciate today. This heauty, this re- z 
is esting as a concert and also because of the pe rae’ op dl a b+ ged icc a po pose, this purity of outline, were in them = 01 
| V illustration it furnished of the cumulative quality o e piece woul " j , i 2 
LOCKPORT FEST AL result of years of earnest study by a musi- evident. ‘There is quality of tone and of selves an ayer essay py a rt J U 
: OF 1920 cian of talent. It is the occupation and line which is outside of and perhaps be- have made the afternoon gratify e 18 si 
profit of the man who-«writes on a news- yond the most violent of human emotions pianist as well as her audience:’’—The J it 
4 VA ILA BLE SEASON 1919 20 paper to let the pianist practise, and if he Mozart reaches a place, as it is truism to Post, Boston, Mass. : th 
MANAGEMENT: WENDEEL.H. LUCE, 492 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. d eC 
op pf cy 1 nl omic uf me nl nl 7 DiS ti 
: a ; 
x as U 
: m 
LINA HAROLD : 
fc 
ONKLIN 
Pp 
F 
SOPRANO t 
P b 
Scores emphatic success as Soloist Baritone ; 
] 
at the . 
LOCKPORT FESTIVAL : 
e 
What the Critics said : ; 
inger él 
‘‘The management is to be congratulated on An Unusual Oratorio S ge q 
being able to secure such a sterling artist as oe te 
“ ” 
Lina Conkling at so short a notice. Miss Conk- A Remarkable Elijah @ 
ling gave five songs of varied characted. Her 0 
well-schooled voice soared to its upper range te 
with ease and the songs were delivered with t] 
an abandonment that instantaneously made a 
hit with the audience.’’—Lockport Union-Sun & M t: a 
Journal, Sept. 4, 1919. anagement: it 


‘*‘Lina Conkling sang with soul and moving 
voice. She has a sure artistic future.’’—Music- 
al Courier’’, Sept. 11, 1919. 





ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc: : 
LJ Aeolian Hall, New York City r 

















Press comments of other appearances Dl 

‘*Miss Conkling has a mignficent soprano voice which, even in her student days won her — } m 
much renown. S 
Everyone was held spell bound last evening by the power and musical quality of her ex- Ce 
quisite interpretations, and those who knew her well were delightd with the fulfilment of the 1 
great promise which her voice had early in her career.'.‘'—JACKSONVILLE TIMES UNION. g 
‘*The floridity of the ‘Handel Aria” flowed evenly and lightly at her command. The melodic ly 
phrases, gracefully, clear and rich in quality..,"—-THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. L no 
CONCERT—ORATORIO—INSTRUCTION in 

Available Season 1919—20 ne 

Personal Address:—435 West 119th St., New York Phone Morningside 8200 MEZZO-CONTRALTO ci: 
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MINNIE McCONNELL : 
ta 

° ° , Ge 

Teacher of Sing ing Studios: 819-824 Carnegie Hall A 

2 

Sole Teacher of Harriet McConnell, Contralto Personal Address, 500 W. 140th St., New York ‘ 
Aeolian Hall Recital, Nov.27th _ 

Telephone Audubon 9943-7026 ih 

Marie McConnell, Soprano, with “Magic Melody” Co., appearing in New York J be 
Season 1919 ee X 

ANNOUNCE OPENING OF s : 

NEW STUDIO, 1425 Broadway . 


ROSALIE h 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE BUILDING, Room 45 
TUESDAYS and FRIDAYS 


























Telephone 1274 Bryant - - - Telephone 2203 River ch 

sit 

Soprano ~ 

Will be heard in her New York Recital this | a 

J U L I U S C H A L O FF season at Carnegie Hall on st 

, Tuesday Afternoon, November 18 2 

PIANIST COMPOSER TEACHER ; CO 
SONGS: —Harvest Moon (featured by Galli Curci) yale wane ¢ 

evotion—To e Butterfly—Wanderer’s Nig ong na 

Sh alks in B ty—The Fl f Love, etc. = - 

PIANO: *zrainde ie Ebe"Souvenis misce’ iso Molancholique CONCERTS - REGITALS- FESTIVALS |@; 

Etude (Printemps)—Memories—Melodie Slave—Fantomes etc. 

ORCHESTRA:—tTragic Overture (performed at Goerlitz, Boston, etc.) AWYER, Inc th 

‘ " 9 nc. 
STUDIOS: 608 Huntington Chambers and The N. E. Conservatory, Boston Management: ANTONIA S | 
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Ann Arbor, 


Mich., Planning Its Greatest May Festival 








oe 

pre-Festival Series Increased 
to Six Concerts Bringing 
Famed Artists—University 
School of Music a Vital Edu- 
cational and Cultural Force 
—Expect a Banner Year. 


NN ARBOR, MICH., Nov. 1.—The 

musical activities of Ann Arbor, 
which has become known far and wide 
as a music center comparable in many 
ways to the great cities of the country 
are sponsored very largely by the Uni- 
versity School of Music, a corporation 
organized under a statute of the State 


of Michig.. providing for the incorpora- 
tin of -vcieties “not for pecuniary 
gain”. 1's purpose is to cultivate the 
public tas‘: for good music, and in this 
capacity i. has accomplished much, not 
only amc:.g the student bodies of the 
University of Michigan and the Univer- 
sity Schoo! of Music and Ann Arbor and 
its immed ate environs, but throughout 
the entire State of Michigan and the 
country in general. During its more than 
two-score years of existence many 
splendid riusicians have gone from the 
University city, imbued with the best 
musical ideals. 


The catalog for the current year, in 


summarizing its concert activities, sets 
forth that during the years 1888-1919, 
inclusive, 1789 compositions have been 
performed in the Choral Union and May 


Festival Series of Concerts and that dur- 
ing the same time 349 concerts have 
been given in the same series by the 
world’s greatest artists and organiza- 
tions. 

In addition nearly 1200 programs have 
been given in the Faculty Concert Series 
in which well-nigh the entire field of 
ensemble and solo music has been cov- 
ered, approximately 9000 compositions. 
With an average attendance of from one 
to two thousand the total attendance 
easily ranges in the neighborhood of an- 
other million and a half or a grand at- 
tendance for the two series of more than 
three millions. 

The attitude of the school with refer- 
ence to the future is nicely summed up 
in the first sentence or two of the “Con- 
cert Prospectus” for the current year 
which has just come from the press 
reading as follows: 

“The war is over and although the 
problems which confront humanity are 
many and complicated, the University 


School of Musie looks forward optimisti- — 


cally to a future of constructive pro- 
gress. With faith in its cause it sincere- 
ly believes that music, good music, is 
not only now needed more than ever before 
in the world’s history but also that this 
need is amply recognized and appre- 
clated by the world generally.” 


Pre-Festival Serves Soloists 


ie sincerity of this faith in the fu- 
i is further indicated by the fact that 
; Is year’s Pre-Festival series has been 
aeneased from five to six concerts and 
_ attractions of the greatest impor- 
ance have been included as follows: 
ne Farrar, soprano, assisted by 
- itt, Hackett, tenor, and Rosita Re- 
* » Planist (appeared Oct. 18); Detroit 
yu Phony Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilow- 
Useh, conductor and Mrs. George B. Rhead 
gaa (Nov. 17); Jascha Heifetz, vi- 
barit (Dee. 4); Riccardo Stracciari, 
a (Jan. 15); Josef Hofmann, 
oh ist (Feb. 10), and the Detroit Sym- 
Phony Orchestra, (March 8). 
PB - climax to this series the twenty- 
: = annual May Festival consisting 
thay? concerts given during a period of 
dle iets will take place about the mid- 
“lh ay Under the direction of Al- 
- Stanley the combined efforts of 


f : 

chngerchestra, choruses, both adult and 

tee s, the famous Columbian Expo- 
organ and a list of famous artists, 


oth instrumental and vocal, 


Utilized. will be 


ca With the return of peace and 
oNsequent influx of students, Dr. 


N vena to 

ro , d his colleagues contemplate 
will echt ng of a festival program which 
Mica pe all of those which have been 

ucted In the past. 

nated ond Series of concerts, desig- 
while 7 Faculty Twilight Recitals”, 
nion Sc as pretentious as the Choral 
More impotent ¢eny Ways serves & 
“lle ‘portant function in developing 

nity Sical atmosphere of the commu- 


2 ese recitals are given on alter- 
nday afternoons, free to the gen- 


eral public. Audiences of several thous- 
and each taxing the capacity of Hill Au- 
ditorium aer always on hand and pro- 
grams of great interest and wide variety 
are performed. Ensemble and solo num- 
bers, both instrumental and vocal, by 
members of the School faculty, advanced 
professional students and out of town 





ANN ARBOR’S MUSICAL AS- 
SETS 


University School of Music 
Annual May Music Festival 
Pre-Festival Series 

“Faculty Twilight Recitals” 
University Choral Union 
University Symphony Orchestra 
Various School Musical Bodies 
University of Michigan 

Musical Organizations 

Public School Music 


PROMINENT IN 


No. 1—Left to Right: Secretary Charles A. Sink, Cha 
tor Albert A. Stanley in Front of His Home; 











artists are provided. At frequent in- 
tervals the University Symphony Or- 
chestra, maintained by the School, con- 
tributes part or entire programs, while 
from time to time community music of 
the better sort is included. 

In addition to these regular series, fre- 
quently during the school year, a large 
number of student recitals are given by 
those enrolled for study. Thus ample 
provision is made, not only for acquiring 
practical experience by the young musi- 





cian but for developing the musical taste 
of the community as well. 

The University Choral Union which 
was organized by Dr. Stanley has had 
a continued existence for more than 
thirty years and has the distinction of 
being probably the oldest and largest 
permanent student chorus in existence. 
During these years it has rendered 
practically all of the larger choral works 
adaptable to the concert stage, invariably 
contributing at least two programs at 
the annual festival. Membership is ob- 
tained through a “try-out” process, Dr. 
Stanley each year choosing for the va- 
cant places the most desirable applicants. 
Rehearsals are held regularly each 
Tuesday evening during the college 
year in which Dr. Stanley is ably as- 
sisted by Mr. Earl V. Moore, Head of 
the Organ and Theory departments of 
the School. 

The University Symphony Orchestra 
is under the leadership of Samuel Lock- 
wood, head of the Violin department. As 
in the Choral Union, membership is ob- 
tained by “try-outs”. The abundance of 
good material is such as to insure good 
choirs and a complete representation of 
instruments. In connection with the 
Faculty Concert Series at least four pro- 
grams are given each year which are at- 
tended by audiences of several thousand 
each. Only standard works are studied 
and the programs are free from the 
“trash” so frequently found on the pro- 
grams of amateur orchestras. 

The Girls’ Glee Club of the School of 
Music, under the leadership of Mrs. Byrl 


ANN ARBOR’S MUSIC: 


rles M. Courboin, Earl V. Moore of the University of Music; No. 2—Direc- 
No. 3—Albert Lockwood, Head of Piano Department, University School 


of Music; No. 4—Hill Auditorium, University of Michigan. 


Fox Bacher, of the Theory department, 
is another organization which provides 
‘opportunity for ensemble work, and 
many interesting programs are given. 

Supplementary to these activities 2 
great deal of interesting music of an 
amateur nature is given by the students 
of the University of Michigan with which 
the University School of Music is closely 
affiliated. The Michigan Union has 
sponsored for a dozen years a “student 
opera” written and performed entirely 
by men students. More than 100 in- 
dividuals usually participate and several 
local performances are given each year 
in March, while during the April vaca- 
tion a tour of the principal cities within 
a reasonable distance is made. This seas 
on, the same organization contemplates 
performing deKoven’s “Redfeather” as 
the first of a series of annual perform- 
ances, in v hich both men and women of 
the University and School of Music will 
take part. 

The University Glee Club, under the 
direction of the head of the Voice depart- 
ment of the School, numbers nearly 100 
picked voices. Programs devoted to 
college songs with a variety of other 
numbers are offered each season and dur- 
ing the several vacation periods exten- 
sive tours are taken, often as far as the 
Pacific Coast. Co-operating with the 
Glee Club is the Mandolin Club, similarly 
organized, under the direction of Frank 
A. Taber, of the Organ faculty. Togeth- 
er the clubs provide interesting entertain- 


ment. 
(Continued on page 147) 
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BALLANTINE BUREAU] 


SAIDA BALLANTINE, Manager, 909-910 Lyon & Healy Building, CHICAGO. 


- PRODUCERS—MANAGERS : - 


CONCERT, LYCEUM, CHAUTAUQUA, DRAMATIC AND 
VAUDEVILLE ATTRACTIONS 
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fine character and personal attractive- 
ness will be considered, Give full particulars 
concerning your musical equipment, schools 
attended, with whom you studied, honors re- 
ceived, etc. State positions you have held, when, 
where and how long in each. 
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Placing Lyceum 
and Chautauqua 
Attractions 


is our specialty. If you need 
assistance along these lines it 
will be to your advantage to 
get in touch with us. We have 
coached, produced and placed 
hundreds of high-class attrac- 
tions. 
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(Continued from page 145) 


The Girls’ Glee Club of the University, 
der the direction of Nora Crane Hunt, 
” the vocal faculty, serves a similar 
f nection. The Varsity Band, directed by 
Wilfred Wilson, head of the Band Instru- 
jJepartment, serves a double pur- 


C : . 
onl that of taking part in the many 
a of door activities, and of providing 


indoor concert programs of the better 
sort of band music, — ; ; 
" These many auxiliary musical organi- 
zations, and concert courses, afford 
splendid facilities for the serious student 
of music to participate and thus obtain 
practical experience. The opportunity to 
hear a variety of the best music supple- 
ments in a very material way the in- 
struction provided by the School faculty 
which consists of about thirty musicians 


of recognition, not only as teachers of 
tried ability, but as artists of merit. 

The piano department is headed by Al- 
bert Lockwood, who has associated with 
him Mrs. George B. Rhead, Harrison A. 
Stevens, Otto J. Stahl, Nell B. Stockwell, 
Martha Merkle, Edith B. Koon, Dorothy 
Wines and Clara Lundell. William 
Wheeler, who succeeds Theodore Harri- 
son as head of the Vocal department, will 
be assisted by an able corps of artist- 
teachers: James Hamilton, Nora Crane 
Hunt, Grace Johnson-Konold, Maude 
Charlotte Kleyn, Robert Richard Die- 
terle. The Violin department is headed 
by Samuel P. Lockwood with Anthony 
J. Whitmire as associate. In the organ 
department Earl V. Moore is assisted by 
Frank A. Taber. Mr. Moore is also head 
of the Theory department where he is 


assisted by Otto Stahl, Mrs. Byrl Fox 
Bacher and Maude C. Kleyn. The Pub- 
lic School Music department is under the 
able direction of Russell Carter, who is 
also the director of music in the city 
public schools. Wilfred Wilson, direc- 
tor of the varsity band, mentioned above, 
is in charge of band instruments. 


In the Public School 


In the public schools with the coming 
of Mr. Carter who begins his duties this 
fall, as director of music in the city 
schools as well as head of the Public 
School Department of the School of 
Music, elaborate plans are under consid- 
eration for the organization of boys’ and 
girls’ choruses, a glee club, orchestra 
and band as well as the introduction of 
courses in theory and appreciation into 


the regular school curriculum. With his 
associate, Lulu Allen, the work will be 
carried down through the grades in so 
far as it may be practicable. Mr. Carter 
will also undertake the development of 
what is ordinarily referred to as com- 
munity music. His efforts in this direc- 
tion, however, will be along the lines of 
legitimate music rather than the variety 
so frequently met with. 

Naturally in an environment where 
music is given so much attention the 
churches reflect the artistic taste of the 
city and for the most part music con- 
stitutes an important feature of the dif- 
ferent church services, most of the posi- 
tions of choir directors, organists, and 
soloists being in the hands either of mem- 
bers of the faculty or advanced students 
of the School. = Ss 
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ATMOSPHERE? BUZZI-PECCIA SAYS 
EUROPEANS COME TO AMERICA FOR IT! 


Yew and Old Methods and Pupils As Seen by the Veteran Composer-Teacher—Should Instruc- 





tors be Examined? 








——— 
SS 


By A. Buzzi-Peccia. 
HE GOOD fame of the old Italian 
method has come through the cen- 
turies in spite of the many new discov- 
eries, theories, odd opinions, vocal de- 


vices, etc., Which have been preached by 


the aposties of the modern vocal art. 
The good name of the old Italian 





A. Buzzi-Peceia, Distinguished Italian 
feacker of Singing and Coach of Noted 
Ttists 


school made its way without fighting. It 
came among the war of differing opin- 
lons like a white dove of peace. Its 
greatness lies in the simplicity of its 
means and in the naturalness of its con- 
ou. Its prestige endures because of 
€ great results obtained, because of the 
wertnens with which the right end is 
pa ed and because of the soundness 
Tt its technical and artistic foundation. 
ati Mmportance rests on its fine grad- 
re th of progressive study, that leads 
oA e full knowledge and control of vo- 
all Page be expression, flexibility, and 
nl 4 eiiects which the voice was called 
oe ree rform. Thus the vocal, men- 
sin nd latent artistic capabilities of the 

fer were unfolded and developed. 
nore rity did not mean, however, ig- 
ia ea ge pedantry, as is readily seen 
singer act that the best of our modern 
. S cannot sing the scores of operas 
poo Be commonplace singer of other days 
7 «Fie ‘orm very easily. Today, when 
surpris opera 1s performed, the public is 
sing « e if a tenor or soprano is able to 
and ¢ cales, to sing with a pure voice 
that arming melody. The public thinks 
an artist is a marvel, and yet 


° Yr h J 
Simple old mea erely studied by the 


Old School of ‘Teachers 
Many 


BD taught be dente, almost all, ask to be 


the old Italian method. To go 


back to this, one must go back to the 
old school of vocal teachers who de- 
voted their whole lives and souls to the 
art of teaching. 

Nowadays, who is not a_ vocal 
teacher? They spring up faster than 
mushrooms on a rainy day. Some are 
good, honest, experienced teachers whu 
can give valuable advice, but unfortu- 
nately, the greater number are self- 
appointed. They become vocal masters 
for the only reason that they can do 
nothing else, or do not make enough 
money in their own branch of profes- 
sion, or some. other reason, which has 
nothing to do with the beautiful art of 
singing. Really, it doesn’t require a 
great deal to become a vocal teacher of 
that caliber. A nice studio, one piano, 
a permanent encouraging smile, an ac- 
companist, a good advertisement, some 
good pupil from another teacher, some 
friend who helps, some pupil who be- 
lieves—and there you have a_ vocal 
teacher. 

.-From time to time we read in the 
papers that there are people who would 
have these vocal teachers examined. It 
would be a very good thing if it were 
possible. But nowadays with the chaos 
of different opinion, personal views of 
singers, musicians, doctors, etc., each 
claiming the superiority of his own 
method, such an examiration is an im- 
possibility. The fakirs have more nerve 
than the real ones and are great fight- 
ers. The poor committee would find it- 
self in such a raging sea of discussion 
and dispute that it would consider itself 
fortunate to come out safely. 

The modern pupil, too, is very dif- 
ferent from the old one. He hasn’t the 
same enthusiasm, the same love for real 
study. He has the ambition to succeed, 
but not the perseverance to pursue the 
road to success. Moreover, he lives in 
an entirely different social atmosphere. 
The student of other days belonged to a 
class apart, removed from social life. 
To-day the pupil’s time is divided 
amongst his studies, friendships, good 
times and all the distractions of social 
functions. 

Many students complain that they can- 
not study because of the lack of ar- 
tistic atmosphere. Those who are alto- 
gether dependent upon outside stimulus 
in order to accomplish anything, cannot 
have very much within themselves. They 
remind one of people who need a few 
glasses of champagne to make them gay. 
The artistic atmosphere must be, first 
of all, within ourselves, in our souls. 
While there are many American stu- 
dents who go abroad to find the artistic 
atmosphere in some boarding house or 
au clair de la lune—there are eminent 
artists who come from abroad to sing 
and teach in the American artistic at- 
mosphere. This tends to prove that 
when there is a truly artistic soul and 
a well balanced mind, one can find the 
artistic atmosphere in any part of the 
world. 

But one must confess that the pupil 
of to-day studies under some disadvan- 
tages. The public expects a little too 
much from a young singer. Relatives 
want him to succeed quickly, so the 
pupil feels that he must study in a 
hurry. This, of course, cannot be done. 
The old teacher says that in the art of 
singing, he who wants to _ succeed 
quickly has to go slowly—and it is true. 


Vocal study is necessarily slow, be- 


cause of the many things that have to 
do with it and are bound up in it. The 
voice itself, the mental state, the spirit- 
ual condition, the health of the pupil, 
subconscious tendencies and reactions, 
all these are reflected in the voice of the 
pupil, and affect favorably, or unfavor- 
ably, his vocal progress. 


The old vocal teacher and student 
used to work with a calm spirit of re- 
search and improvement. The student 
knew that he would have to stay with 
his teacher for at least four or five 
years before he could be considered 
ready. The vocal teacher, having a class 
of pupils for five years, was not in any 
hurry to look for other pupils. He was 
working patiently, easily, with no need 
of advertisement, no worry and no con- 
tention. All colleagues were good 


friends; they respected each other. The 
début of one of the pupils was a cheer- 
ful event, not a feast of criticism. Every 
teacher had his own pupils. There was 
not the need of pupils’ endorsements, 
that bone of contention of modern teach- 
ers. Their public quarrels, each claim- 
ing the other’s pupils, make a sad spec- 
tacle indeed. 

Lamentable, too, is the pandemonium 
of thousands of students, coming, going, 
tossing each other about, trying to come 
out first. The more they hurry, the less 
they succeed, because one of the worst 
enemies of the vocal student is the un- 
rest of the mind. This is the cause of 
many failures, and invariably a _ hin- 
drance to a real complete success. Thus 
with the modern student, it is obvious 
that the old peaceful regular study can- 
not be realized. 





Marie Tiffany Scores In Initial Recital 
At Denver 


DENVER, COL., Oct. 25.—Marie Tiffany 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, ap- 
peared at the Auditorium here, under the 
direction of Arthur Oberfelder on the even- 
ing of Oct. 21. This was Miss Tiffany’s 
initial Denver audition and with her soprano 
voice, clear and true, won the audience at 
once. Olga Gulledge proved herself a splen- 
did accompanist. M. 8. 
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April 29th 


The Critic said: 


personality.”’ 





Personal Representative: 


ANNE TINDALE 
8 East 34th Street 
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Singers’ Club Concert 


‘Caryl Bensel sang with authority and 
finish. - -- Her diction, especially French, of 
unusual excellence---- Won her audience 
not only by her heart but by her charm of 


Now Booking to the Coast 


New York 
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As she sings Chinese 
Mother Goose Rhymes 
by Crist. 
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BARBARA MAUREL nae i ee OSCAR SEAGLE 
Mezzo Soprano “ee 7. — iF Baritone 
formerly with : is oe is @ Concert and Oratorio 

Boston Grand Opera Co. : a > Pupil of 
Max Rasinorr, Director | ; ae pee JEAN DE RESKE 
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WEAVER GRAND 
5 feet 3 inches long 
One size ° 
One quality only 
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The Weaver Grand Piano is big enough in tone quality and power for concert use—and 
small enough in size for use in small rooms. 
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Made in one size and one quality only, each Weaver Grand possesses the same musical 
values which Miss Maurel and Mr. Seagle, with a host of the World’s Leading Musicians, 
praise so highly. 
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EDITH KINGMAN 


LYRIC SOPRANO 


Appearing in Light Opera Season 1919-20 _ Available for Concerts - Recitals, Season 1920-21 


Personal Address: 24 West 59th Street New York City 

















DONATO A. 


pARAISO|| FRANK BIBB 


Celebrated i Permanently In 
VOIGE SPECIALIST N New York This Season 


Formerly of Milano, ) VOCAL COACH 


Italy, Has Resumed 
Teaching at His 


Studio {] Preparation of Programs for 


Recitals. 


807-8 Carnegie Hall | q| Training in Accompanying. 
and Announces a ! , 
SPECIAL GRAND \ | / 
COURSE x J Available for Recitals Entire 

FOR ADVANCED XN y Season 1919-20 
STUDENTS XN y In New York and Vicinity 


For appointment or 


information address STUDIO: 152 West 57th Street, New York 


. 5 
Miss ores Taggarle, Sec’y Address Inquiries to Mr. Bibb at the Hotel Laurelton, 147 W. 55th oe Ye 
*Phone ircle 2 
' Circle 240 


4] Piano Instruction. 
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For Available 
Dates Address 


C. H. FALK 


Personal 
Representative 


96 5th Ave. 
New York 


City 




















or the 
Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau 


New York 








TA MASSON 


SOPRANO 





Some 1919-20? 
Engagements 


Stamford, Conn., in 
October 


Soloist with 
New York Philhar- 
monic 
Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Nov. 28th 


Milbrook, N. Y. 
(Miss Bennett’s 
School) 
December 


Winnipeg, Man., 
February 
Washington, D. C. 
Joint Recital with 


de Gogorza 
March 


Cleveland and 
Middle West 
April 


Chicago — May 












Miss Masson is now recording for the Victor 


Management HAENSEL & JONES Aeolian Hall, New Yosk 
































MILDRED 


BRYARS 


Mezzo-Contralto 
Available for Recital, Oratorio, Concert 


‘*Her voice is a rich, vibrant contralto, 
with dramatic quality.’’ 
St. Louis Republic, Sept. 26, 1919 
: ‘Endowed with rich mezzo contralto 
voice.’ 
St. Louis Globe Democrat, Says. 26, 1919 
‘*Voice of commanding style.’ 
New York Times, March ‘8, 1919. 
‘‘She disclosed intelligence and musical 
feeling.’’ 
New York Sun, March 28, 1919. 


\\ 











PERSONAL ADDRESS al 
262 West 77th Street ye 
NEW YORK CITY y 

0 

al 

ti 

co 

ha 

fe 


At Biennial Convention, National Federation of Musica] | 
Clubs, Peterboro, July, 1919, in Her Unique Lecture- : 
Recital, ‘‘What Next in Music?’’ 
‘‘Admirable command of the piano—Intelligent aid sym ac 
pathetic appreciation of her ee personality 


—Scored a _ well-merited success Kramer in ri 
Musical America. 


‘‘The kind of talk many a club needs.’’—W. B. Murray in 
The Musical Monitor. 


‘*‘Played with astonishing technical bravura.’’—Alice 
Bradley in Cleveland Topics. 


With Jacksonville Music Festival, May, 1919 


‘*‘Made an instantaneous impression—Wonderful tone, tem- 
perament and technique—Given an _  ovation.’’—-Florida 
Times-Union. 


With Orlando Music Festival, February, 119 


‘*Her work at the Steinway last evening was a revelation. 
—Orlando Sentinel. 


MANAGEMENT: 








S. H. DYER, Winter Park, Florida | 
































LOUIS 


KOEMMENICH 


CONDUCTOR 


Concert, Opera 
and Oratorio 


<-> 2 6 ae whee eee ot Se eee oe OS mm ee i ce ke ct @ ete st Ea ee St eS 


257 VW. QOlst St., New York 
TELEPHONE RIVERSIDE 17157 























JULIA ALLEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 









Now in New York after two years of 
triumphs in Central America, Panama 
and the Canal Zone. 


CONCERT—RECITAL—OPERA 
Repertoire Twenty Operas 


VOCAL STUDIO—COACHING 
325 West 93d St. ‘Telephone 6860 Riverside 


~~“ as «© -™  ™ eet et UG Ort OO OU Oe 
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para CONTA 
@ MABE SOPRANO 
a! 
« Riegelman « 


AN ARTIST,OF DISTINCT PERSONALITY 
CONGERT—OPERA—ORATORIO—FESTIVAL 
JESSICA COLBERT * 





HEARST BUILDING 


ESTER 
= " SAN FRANCISCO 


DIRECTION 
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Personal Representative: Marcus L. Samuels, New York 
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“Expand Scope;of Public School Music in Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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poard Provides Much Larger 
Appropriation for More Ex- 
tensive Musical Course— 
Choral Union and Advertis- 
ing League Launch Vigor- 
ous Campaign for May Fes- 
tival—Stars to be Heard at 
Pre-Festival Series 


ALAMAZOO, MICH., No. 1.—In re- 
viewing the marked success of Kal- 
amazoo’s musical activities in previous 
years and last year in particular, one is 
especially impressed by the unusual spirit 
of progressive co-operation evidenced by 
all leading musical and civic organiza- 
tions, interests, and individuals in the 
community. As an illustration of this 
happy state of affairs, as well as to of- 
: fer encou’ .vement and incentive to other 
Oe communities, it may be well to cite a 
notable instance of Kalamazoo’s co-op- 


eration in musical achievement. 
Last season, practically all musical 

ym acitvities were sadly nipped by the se- 

rious epidemic of influenza. Kalamazoo 





mi suffered even more than other cities with 

 é two serious waves of the disease, so that 
ie practically no concerts were held during 

ice | the fall and no extensive plans could be 
| 


made until after the first of January. 
With all this rather chaotic condition, the 
m- Kalamazoo Choral Union and the Kala- 
ida mazoo Advertising League by fusing 
their talents and energies were able to 
produce one of the most successful May 
on, Festivals and pre-festival concert series 
Oe ever given in a city of this size. _No lit- 
~~ | tle credit has been given to the Kalama- 
| 2no Advertising League for this triumph, 
8 the organization, through a special com- 
mittee, taking entire charge of the pub- 
licity campaign for the Choral Union, 
making absolutely no charge for services 
or publicity matter. The total donation 
amounted to approximately four full 
pages in the daily newspapers, many 
thousand circulars and booklets, numer- 
ous half-tone engravings, street car pos- 
ters, etc., embodying perhaps one of the 
most comprehensive and thorough pub- 
licity campaigns ever utilized for pro- 
moting a musical enterprise of this sort. 
This is especially notable in view of the 
fact that the Choral Union is a club or- 
ganized with no idea of profit, and as 
such would hardly be expected to spend 
a great deal of money in advertising its 
activities, which are purely for the bene- 
fit of the public. 

The members of the Kalamazoo Adver- 
 tising League committee who devoted 
[ their services and products without 
charge were: James H. Buswell of the 
Buswell Publicity Service, Frank Belling- 
er of the Shakespeare Press, Frank Boy- 
den of the Kalamazoo Gazette, Guy Wil- 
son of the Crescent Engraving Company, 
Hubert Teller, advertising manager of the 
Edwards and Chamberlain Hardware 
Company, Blanche Draper, music page 
editor of the Kalamazoo GAZETTE, and 
C. V. Buttelman, advertising manager 
of the Gibson Mandolin-Guitar Company 
and president of the Kalamazoo Adver- 
tising League. 

The advertising campaig1 
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WARPER WHC BEL 


WORKERS FOR GOOD MUSIC IN KALAMAZOO: 


Above: Part of Chorus of the Kalamazoo Choral Union; 


No. 1—Mrs. Alfred Curtenius, Member of Board of Directors of 


Kalamazoo Choral Union, Secretary of the Kalamazoo Musical Society; No. 2—H. E. Ralston, Treasurer of Kalamazoo 
Choral Union, Prominent patron of music; No. 3—Mrs. James Wright, President of Kalamazoo Musical Society; No. 4 
—Leslie D. Hanson, Director of Music, Kalamazoo Public Schools; No. 5—Mrs. H. M. Snow, Member of Board of Direc- 


tors of Kalamazoo Musical Society 


Chairman of 1919-20 Program Committee; No. 6—Eulalia S. Buttleman, Director 


of Kalamazoo Musical Society, Organist of the First Congregational Church; No. 7—Harper C. Maybee, Director of- 
Music, State Normal College, Conductor of Kalamazoo Choral Union. 


sold out the house for each concert, but 
provided an excellent sroundwork for a 
similar campaign which will be launched 
this year through the joint efforts of the 
Advertising League and the Chora! 
Union, the campaign being now under 
way and including plans to sell 2000 sea- 
son ‘tickets for the series of eight con- 
certs. 





“CARRYING” ON IN MUSICAL 
KALAMAZOO: 


Kalamazoo Choral Union 

Kalamazoo Advertising League 

Kalamazoo Musical Society 

Kalamazoo Music Study Club 

School Music Supervisors 

High School Orchestra, Glee Club, 
etc. 








- Many Church Choirs and Organists 





Artists featured last year by the Choral 
Union were: May Peterson, Nina Mor- 
gana, Toscha Seidel, Giovanni Martinel- 
li, Clarence Whitehill, Florence Hinkle, 
Thomas Chalmers, Lambert Murphy. 
The Chicago Symphony Orchestra with 
Frederick Stock assisted during the May 
Festival. 


Quite the opposite to the beginning of 
last season, this year finds the Choral 
Union with an early start and plans well 
in hand. At a meeting held last spring 
the following officers were elected: Ed- 
ward Desenberg, president; F. H. Bowen, 
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JOSIAH ZURO 


71 West 116th Street, New York 


CONDUCTOR 


S 


Address: 


Tel. Harlem 1445 











vice-president; Mrs. Bertha Shean Davis, 
secretary; H. E. Ralston, treasurer; Earl 
Kettle, Mrs. A. E. Curtenius, Rev. John 
Dunning, Fred Hodge, C. V. Buttleman, 
Harper C. Maybee, directors, H. Blenn 
Henderson, accompanist. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors final arrangements were made 
for the engagements of the following ar- 
tists for the Festival Concerts: Louise 
Homer, Nov. 17; Mischa Levitsky, Jan 
6; Pablo Casals, Feb. 3; Mabel Garrison, 
Reinald Werrenrath, Apr. 14. 


The Choral Union chorus will sing 
Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise in its an- 
nual Christmas concert and will present 
“Aida” as the principal event of the May 
Festival, which will include at least two 
other concerts with Metropolitan artists 
and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. It 
is not unlikely that an extra concert will 
be arranged for in March, thus providing 
monthly concerts throughout the season. 
Officers of the Choral Union are enthus- 
iastic over the outlook. Director Harper 
C. Maybee is unusually optimistic. 


Kalamazoo Musical Society 


As another indication of Kalamazoo’s 
flourishing musical condition, the marked 
success of the Kalamazoo Musical So- 
ciety last year is worthy of note. The 
membership limit of 500 was slightly ex- 
ceeded, and from present indications it 
will be difficult to hold: the membership 
to anything like the 500 mark if the 
wishes of the local music lovers are ac- 
commodated. Monthly concerts were 
given last year, with several artists’ re- 
citals, including a chamber music recital 
by the Zoellner Quartet, and recitals by 
Elizabeth Lennox, Saba Doak and Gor- 
don Campbell. This season was opened 
with a recital by Gordon Campbell and 
Frederick Fredericson on Oct. 27. The 
Zoellner Quartet is also booked, with one 
or two other artists, to supplement 
monthly concerts of the society. 


“These concerts will be especially in- 
teresting this year,” stated Mrs. L. M. 
Snow, chairman of the Program Commit- 
tee. “Our committee has been at work 
sinee the close of last season outlining the 
programs afd assigning to our local 
musicians suitable places on the various 
programs. The programs will be divided 
into six groups. The first concert will 
be devoted to the Classic period, featur- 
ing the compositions of Bach, Beethoven, 
Handel, and Ha;den. The second will 
be given over to the Early Romantic 
period, including a study of Chopin, 
Schumann and Schubert. The third will 
pass on to the later Romantic period, 
with Liszt and Brahms the main points 
of interest. With the fourth. will begin 
the study of the Early Modern period, 

turing Grieg, and the fifth and sixth 

devoted respectively to the Ultra- 
and recent American composers. 
alamazoo has a number of remarkably 


fine artists, and we are giving them a 
special advantage this season in that the 
entire program is mapped out with the 
program parts assigned so that each 
musician will be able to give us his best 
efforts. The concerts will be held as 
usual in the Hotel Burdick ballroom, with 
the exception of those recitals which will 
need larger accommodations. We are all 
looking forward to the time when Kala- 
mazoo will have a suitable auditorium for 
such purposes, and I feel that with the 
unusual musical aggressiveness of our 
citizens this time is not far distant.” 

The officers of the Kalamazoo Musica! 
Society for the year are as follows: 

Mrs. James Wright, president; Mrs. 
Bert Waldo, vice-president; Henry Over- 
ley, Treasurer; Mrs. A. E. Curtenius, 
secretary; Frances Leavens, Agnes Pow- 
ell, Mrs. H. M. Snow, F. H. Bowen, Eula- 
lia S. Buttleman, directors. 

An important feature of the Kalama. 
zoo Musical Society’s work last year was 
the Music Study Club under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. James Wright, president of 
the society. The Study Club met week- 


. ly for the intimate study, discussion and 


performance of the works of the various 
composers, and was a source of consider- 
able inspiration to local musicians, es- 
pecially those of our artists who have re- 
tired from active public work. This so- 
ciety will be continued the coming sea- 
son, and is open only to active members 
of the Kalamazoo Musical Society. 


Public School Music 


Another advanced step deserving of 
mention is the progressive attitude of the 
Kalamazoo School Board in providing a 
much larger appropriation and other es- 
sentials for the inauguration of a more 
extensive musical course throughout the 
Kalamazoo Grade and High Schools. L. 
D. Hanson, recently of Boise, Idaho, pub- 
lic schools, was appointed to have charge 
of public school music, and under his di- 
rection a large corps of music supervisors 
have already put into operation some ex- 
tensive improvements in the music study 
courses. Plans of Mr. Hanson include 
complete organization of grade school 
orchestral work, providing for element- 
ary orchestral instruction and ensemble 
practice in all the grade schools, with 
large Junior and Senior orchestras in the 
High Schools. Glee Clubs have been or- 
ganized, and at an early date the High 
School will put on a light opera. The 
High School Mandolin Club, which has al- 
ready become a fixture, has extensive 
plans for several entertainments, as well 
as a concert trip in the spring. The long- 
talked of High School Band has at last 
become a reality, and several of the in- 
novations in musical work are already 
under way, providing for the Kalamazoo 
public school system an up-to-the-minute 
music course. 

(Continued on page 152) 
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(Continued from page 151) 


A number of changes have been made 
in local church choirs, and the new sea- 
son of the large down town churches 
opens with the following musicians in 
charge: . 

Methodist Episcopal: L, D. Hanson, di- 
rector; Mrs. Edith Brady, organist. | Con- 
gregational Church: Harper C. Maybee, 
director; Eulalia S. Buttelman, organist. 
St. Luke’s Episcopal: Henry Overley, di- 
rector and organist. Presbyerian: H. 
Glenn Henderson, organist and musical 
director. First Church of Christ: James 
Shackleton, organist. Baptist Church: 
Mrs. E. A. Read, organist and musical di- 
rector. 7 ‘ 

The Kalamazoo Advertising League is 
responsible for reviving the old custom 
of Christmas Carol singing, and under the 
direction of Charles Morath, who will 


have the co-operation of Director Harper 
C. Maybeé, of the Western State Normal 
School and the Choral Union, hundreds 
of local: singers will appear throughout 
the city ‘on Christmas Eve in organized 
Carol singing. This plan has the hearty 
endorsement:of all local musical societies, 
of the press, and of all musicians, and it 
is expected not only to greatly enchance 
the Christmas spirit, but also to secure 
several thousand doJlars in offerings for 
local charitable institutions. 


Church Publicity Committee 


Another movement undertaken by the 
Kalamazoo Advertising League is a pub- 
licity campaign to gain proper recogni- 
tion for church music and musicians. 
This campaign will be in the hands of 
the Advertising League’s Church Public- 
itv Committee, in co-operation with the 


directors of choirs and a committee from 
the ministerial association. It is expected 
that display space in the columns of the 
newspapers will be used, as well as con- 
siderable direct-by-mail and other forms 
of publicity. 

It may be well said that the music 
stores of the community are the weather 
vanes of the musical atmosphere. If 
such be the case, Kalamazoo’s musical 
atmsophere is kept steadily stirring with 
a “strong, clean breeze from the south.” 
Kalamazoo’s music stores show by far 
the greatest business in the history of the 
city, and this in spite of the fact that 
last year was cut in two by an epidemic 
and heavily “squeezed” by the pressure 
of war times. That this prosperity is 
not undeserved may be attested by local 
musical workers who have been accorded 
most hearty co-operation by all the musi- 


——<$—— 
cal merchandise dealers in promoting the 
various activities of the Choral Union 
Musical Society, and other organizations’ 

It is certain that huge population jg 
not necessary to produce a high degree of 
musical appreciation in any city. Kala. 
mazoo, while it has long been noted as 
one of the most progressive of the smal]. 
er cities in the middle west, as well as 
an educational centre of considerable 
prominence, has been able to achieve 
what by many cities twice its size hag 
been considered impossible. And this jg 
only the beginning, for the plans of the 
musical leaders in the city call for sti} 
greater effurts, and if we mistake not. 
the coming year will see the city well on 
its way to these greater things concern. 
ing which more will be said in later issues 
of MUSICAL AMERICA. 

CLIFFORD VINCENT, 











Noted Orchestras and Artists Lend 


Lustre to Banner Season 


zn Madison 





a 





Chicago and Minneapolis Sym- 
phonies, Elman and Flon- 
zaleys Visiting City—Plans 
of the Local Club Artist’s 
Trio Reorganized 


M ADISON, Wis., Nov. 1.—Sunday, 

Oct. 5, began the local musical seas- 
on when the Interstate Jubilee Singers’ 
Chorus gave two programs at the Uni- 
versity Armory. The next event oc- 
curred on the twentieth when Mischa 
Elman played at the Armory. This was 
the first of a series given by the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin School of Music of 
which Dr. Charles H. Mills is the head. 


The second concert of the series will take 
place Dec. 5, when the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet will appear at Music Hall. Peter Dy- 
kema, who has been East on war work 
during the past year, is back again and 
will direct the Choral Union in _its 
Christmas and_ spring concerts. The 
University Glee Club will likewise give 
concerts throughout the year. | 

Fletcher Wheeler has reorganized the 
Artist’s Trio whose concerts were so en- 
joyed in the ante-bellum days. They 
will give four concerts, the first of which 
took place in October. Carl Breuckner, 
of the Chicago Orchestra, is ’cellist, and 
his co-workers are Elizabeth Wright, 
pianist, and Ludvig Wrangell, violinist. 
Mr. Wheeler plans to bring a group of 
artists here in the spring. | ; 

Alexius Baas will again direct the 
Mozart Club in a series of six Sunday 
afternoon musicales. These will be given 
at the Central High School auditorium 
and the admission will correspond to the 
prices that are paid for movies. The 





MUSICAL DATA FROM MADI- 
SON, WIS. 


Five Large Auditoriums 
Five Choruses: 
Choral Union 
Mozart Club 
Mannerchoir 
Madrigal Club 
Woman’s Club Chorus 
One Orchestra: 
The University Symphony Or- 
chestra 











Mozart Club is composed of men from 
all walks and classes, and it is affiliated 
with no other organization. Its sister 
association, the Madrigal Club, and the 
Mannerchoir, both of which are led by 
Mr. Baas, are planning several concerts. 
The plans of the Madison Orchestral 
Association are not yet quite completed, 
but it is certain that it will bring the 
Chicago and Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra here in a series of concerts. 
Clubs to Bring Artists 


Mrs. J. L. Sammis, Secretary of the 
Euterpe Club; Mrs. L. Robinson, 
chairman of the music department of the 
Woman’s Club, and Mrs. William S. 
Marshall, chairman of the music depart- 
ment of the Presbyterian Woman’s Club, 
state that their respective organiza- 
tions are going to bring one artist 
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FACTORS IN MUSICAL MADISON: 
No. 1—Alexius Baas, Director of the Mozart Club which will inaugurate series of 


Sunday afternoon 


concerts at movie-prices (seventeen cents)—No. 2—Music | 


Hall, which is to be rebuilt this winter after the Flonzaleys and other artists 
have played there; No. 3—University of Wisconsin Armory, in which many in- 


teresting concerts will take place. 


apiece. Edgar B. Gordon who is pres- 
ident of the most influential musical or- 
ganziation in the city, namely, the Musi- 
cians’ Club, is going to urge the club to 
put on a series of concerts such as only 
a large co-operative body of professional 
teachers and musicians can accomplish. 

Most of the groups that will put on 
concerts in this city have not completed 


their plans, and as Madison has no real 
impresario, an exact account of the pro- 
grams to be given cannot be given; nev- 
ertheless, it is safe to say that there 
will be a great number of concerts and 
that Madison will enjoy one of the big- 
gest musical seasons that she has ever 


had. 
C. N. D. 








New Albany’s Music Schedule 
Upset By Lack of Leaders 





Departure of Anton Embs For California makes Season Uncertain 
—Bertram Heckel Brought Back To Take Charge of Events— 


Ensemble Forces Plan Work 








EW ALBANY, Ind., Nov. 1.—Be- 

cause of the departure of Anton 
Embs, for Berkley, Cal., where he will 
make his future home, the musical sit- 
uation in New Albany is somewhat upset. 
Mr. Embs was in charge of many things 
including all Public School music, the 
New Albany Male Chorus, the High 
School Band and Orchestra and the Chor- 
al Society of the High School. 

Bertram Hockel, formerly of this city, 
has been brought back from an Ohio 
town, where he has had charge of the 
public school music, to take over the ac- 
tivities of Mr. Embs, and is at present 
busily engaged in arranging a schedule 


for these various musical bodies. He will 
present, sometime in the spring, an oper- 
etta.or light oratorio in concert form, in 
which the Choral Society and the or- 
chestra of the High School will take 
part, and will also present the orchestra 
in mid-season and spring recitals. 


Choruses May Unite 


The New Albany Male Chorus will, in 
all probability, combine its forces with 
those of the Louisville Male Chorus, and 
with the seventy voices thus obtained, 

ive a mid-winter and spring concert in 
New Albany and’ two or three concerts 
n Louisville, under the direction of Carl 
Shackleton. Soloists will be selected from 
the Club members. 


ee 


The Treble Clef Club will again be 
active and will present a mid-season con- 
cert as well as the usual spring recital, 
The twenty women who make up the 
chorus are under the guidance of Mrs, 
Henry Terstegge and Elsa Hedden. Hjj- 
da Detlinger is the pianist for the chor. 
us. Soloists have not been determined 
upon. 

Another singing club of young women 
is the St. Cecelia Chorus of twenty-four 
voices, under the direction of Harriet 
Devol. They will begin work in October 
and will give a concert in May. The club 
pianist is Ella Lawrence Gardner. Solo- 
ists are drawn from the ranks of the 
chorus. 

A notable list of artists is to be 
brought to the city by the Gable Furni. 
ture Company which will comprise the 
following musicians: Amy _ Ellerman, 
contralto, and the Fleming Sisters Trio, 
on Oct. 7; Oscar Seagle and Barbara 
Maurel, on Oct. 31; Amparito Farrar 
and Charles Harrison in_ February; 


Sascha Jacobson in March and the Col-! 


umbia Stellar Quartet in April. All of 
these attractions will appear at the Ker- 
rigan Theater. 

Raymond Rudy, one of the city’s 
youngest musicians, has taken charge of 


the organ of the First Christian Church | 


of Louisville. This is the second largest 
organ in the city and Mr. Rudy, be- 
cause of unusual ability, was selected 
from among many applicants for the 
place. This talented young man is but 
another one of the many New Albany 
musicians who hold positions in Louis- 
ville choirs and other musical bodies. 


HARVEY PEAKE. 





LA PORTE PLANS FINE YEAR 





Choral Society at Work on Programs— 
Neighboring City to Hear Stars 


.. A PORTE, Ind., Nov. 1.—La Porte 
and its neighboring city, South 


Bend, have in prospect an unusually fine | 


concert season. 

In La Porte the choral society is re 
hearsing for two concerts; one of a com- 
munity nature, at which only a nominal 
price will be charged. The numbers to 
be given will all be of a popular type 
and all will be sung by local musicians. 
The “Wedding Chorus” from Cowen’s 
“Rose Maiden” and “On, On, On to the 
Victory” from Gaul’s “Joan of Arc” will 
be repeated from former year’s work. 
One or two new choruses will be sun 
by the club, and various ensemble voca 
numbers will make up part of the pro- 
gram. 


In the spring it is planned to give : 


Gaul’s “Passion” with soloists from Chi- 
cago. 

South Bend is to hear several groups 
of artists of the first rank: Mme. Galli- 
Curci sang in the Notre Dame Auditor- 
ium in October; Cornelius Van Vliet and 
Rudolph Ganz give a joint recital in the 
Oliver Theater in November and_ the 
Russian Ballet and the Little Symphony 
will appear later in the season. 

Our local teachers of voice, Edward 
Baxter and Mrs. C. D. Chipman, have 
prospects for unusually large classes. 
Carl Sauter, Marie Henry and Mrs. Ha- 
zel Harrison-Anderson (who will open 4 
class in La Porte in piano study in No 
vember) are also anticipating an active 


year’s work. 
MILDRED FAVILLE. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The choir of 
Fourth Avenue M. E. Church gave concert 
onO ct. 23, under the direction of Carrie M 
Cramp, organist and chcir director. The 
soloists were Mrs. Marie B. Nicholson, 80 


‘prano; Gertrude Gunster, contralto; W. ©. 


Oldlands, tenor; and Perey H. Wickes, bass. 
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Eastman’s Bounty Enables Faculty 
to Work for Enlarged Institu- 
tion—Plan to Establish Academ- 
ic Music Degree—Half Dozen 
Artist Series to Provide Bounte- 
ous Schedule for Season’s Pro- 
gram—Orchestra and Festival 
Chorus Begin Activities—Sibley 
Provides Great Music Library 
for University 


OCHESTER, N. Y., Nov. 1.—Constant 
R interest in this city centers on the In- 
stitute of Musical Art to be called the 
Eastman School of Music when it en- 
ters the new building—and the old fash- 
joned house on Prince ‘street is an ex- 
ceedingly busy place. The Eastman be- 
quest iar exceeds the hopes of those 
interested in the school, and when the 
school is in its new building, as it hopes 
to be a year from now, there may not 
be another one in the country that can 
exceed it in general excellence of fac- 
ulty and beauty of quarters. The regis- 


tration of students this fall is treble 
what it was at this time last year. 

President Rush Rhees of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, in speaking of the 
school said that it already feels the for- 
ward impulse resultant from such a re- 
markable gift, the increased registration 
being a natural result. He said that stu- 
dents in the music school have the priv- 
ilege of taking courses in the university, 
and students of the university have the 
privilege also of taking courses at the 
school. The matter of requirements for 
the Bachelor of Music degree is not yet 
settled, and the problem of organizing 
anormal course in regard to the bache- 
lor’s degree is being actively considered 
by the faculties of the university and 
music school. Dr. Rhees: thought that 
the details of arrangement of the normal 
course might be announced in the near 
future. 

Among the new members of the fac- 
ulty of the music school are Lucy Lee 
Call in the voice department, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company and 
lately from France; Harold Gleason, or- 
ganist at the Central Presbyterian 
church and for Mr. Eastman, and the 
new members of the Eastman Quartet, 
Julius Herner, ’cellist, formerly first ’cel- 
list at the Metropolitan Company, George 
Glassman, viola, and Andre Polah, sec- 
ond violin, both of whom were also for- 
merly with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Arthur Hartman, head of the 
violin department, is first violin in the 
quartet. The quartet plans to give pub- 
lie recitals later on in the season. Ar- 
thur Alexander, head of the voice depart- 
ment, spent his summer at the Catalina 
Islands, California, where he divided his 
time catching monster fish and making 
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ARTISTIC ASSETS OF ROCHES- 
TER. 
Symphony Orchestra 
Festival Chorus 
Tuesday Musicale 
Organists’ Guild 
Convention Hall 
Genessee Valley Club 
Institute of Musical Art 
Furlong Artist Course 
Raymond Course 


Rochester University Music 
brary 
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Plans for the new orchestra that he is 
to conduct next year. 

tom all indications, this city is to 
save a brilliant concert season this win- 
je Everyone seems eager for music, 
me from the way persons are buying 
‘kets for the concert series to be pre- 
sented, every artist that comes to Roch- 


eater this season should have a full 
Ouse, 


Many Attest Series 


ogy ames E. Furlong, the well-known _lo- 
eleven "ager, is bringing no less than 
an re attractions here, six of which 
Rah ag in the concert course, and the 
cert oS Separate events. The con- 
and coutse includes Mme. ‘Galli-Curei 

company on Oct. 2, Frances Alda, 
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PROVIDERS 


OF ROCHESTER’S MUSIC 


No. 1—The New Eastman Quartet: From left to right, Andre Polah, second violin. 
Julius Herner, ’cellist, Arthur Hartmann, first violin, George Glassman, viola 
No. 2—C. V. Raymond, manager of the Raymond Concerts, former assistant 


manager of the Rochester Orchestra. 
No. 4—Arthur See, manager of Chamber Music 
No. 5—Dr. Rust Rhees, President of the University of Rochester. 


of the Tuesday Musical. 
Series. 


No. 3—Mrs. R. C. Grant, President 


No. 6—Arthur Alexander, Conductor of the new Symphony Orchestra to be 


organized in season of 1920-1921. 


and Perey Grainger in joint concert on 
Oct. 30; the New York Symphony, Wal- 
ter Damrosch conductor, with Emilio De 
Gogorza as soloist on Nov. 22; Fritz 
Kreisler in recital on Dec. 9; the New 
York Symphony with Louise Homer on 
Jan. 12, and the New York Symphony 
with Rudolph Ganz, pianist, on Feb. 28. 
The other single attractions include the 
San Carlo Opera Company the week of 
Nov. 24; Ysaye and Elman in joint re- 
cital on Feb. 19; John McCormack on 
April 15, and Mme. Tettrazini on March 
2. Mr. Furlong seemed unusually happy 
over all prospects except for the fact 
that he did not raise his prices! How- 
ever that item will please many others. 


In commenting on the National Con- 
Managers’ Association, Mr. Furlong 
said that he had intended to join this 
summer but was unable to get to New 
York while the Convention was on, and 
had not had a chance since to get in 
touch with the organization. He con- 
sidered it of great benefit to the musical 
world, and spoke of an abortive attempt 
of the managers to get together some 
ten years ago at Detroit, at which time 
he was present, taking part in the pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Furlong, along with all 
others in the musical world of Rochester, 
is much interested in the plans for the 
new music school and realizes the im- 
mense stimulus it will give to the musical 
development of the em at large, in- 
creasing the demand for music of the 
highest order. 


Raymond’s New Series 


Y. W. Raymond, who was assistant 
manager for the Rochester Orchestra 
for some fifteen years, until it was dis- 
banded at the end of last season, has a 
very attractive concert course of his own 
this year which he is putting on at Con- 
vention Hall at very moderate prices. 
The attractions include the Isadora Dun- 
can Dancers and George Copeland, pian- 
ist, on Oct. 22; Sophie Braslau, con- 
tralto and Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, 
in joint recital on Nov. 11; Lambert 
Murphy, tenor, and Olive Kline, soprano, 
in joint recital on Jan. 26; the Salzedo 
Harp Ensemble and Povla Frijsh, Danish 
soprano, in combination concert on March 
9. He has plans for several other events 
outside the course which will be an- 
nounced later. Mr. Raymond feels con- 
fident that the sterling musical worth 
and charm of his series will prove as in- 


Taken at the Catalina Islands, California. 


teresting to the music-lovers of the city 
as the more renowned and prominent 
stars of the musical firmament. As re- 
gards the National Concert Managers’ As- 
sociation, Mr. Raymond pointed out what 
he believed to be a rather serious draw- 
back in the rules of the association which 
would only allow one manager from each 
town to become a member. He consid- 
ered the movement as very advantageous 
otherwise, and hoped to be able to join 
some time in the future. Mr. Raymond 
is young and enthusiastic, and seems tc 
enjoy his connection with the musical 
world. 

Arthur See, of the Institute of Musical 
Art is presenting a series of three cham- 
ber music recitals at the Genessee Val- 
ley Club which promises, to be of much 
interest. The recitals include the Trio 
de Lutéce on Friday evening, Oct. 10; 
the Letz Quartet on Nov. 17 and the 
Societé des Instruments Anciens on Dec. 
27. Mr. See’s Midwinter Series at the 
Genessee Valley Club last season were 
a decided success, and there is no doubt 
but that this year’s chambermusic pro- 
gram will be equally attractive. 


The Western New York Chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists is plan- 
ning its usual series of organ concerts 
by visiting organists, probably six in 
number, and also some Guild services 
at various churches. Norman Nairn is 
dean of the local chapter again this 
year. There are several new guild mem- 
bers in town, including Harold Gleason 
at the Central Presbyterian Church, and 
John B. Norton from Montreal, who has 
the organ at St. Paul’s on East Avenue. 


The Tuesday Musicale resumes activi- 
ties again this season and is presenting 
a series to its members of three morning 
artists’ recitals, eight mvrning recitals 
by members and six afternoon student 
recitals all at the Genessee Valley Club. 
The artists to be heard are Magdeleine 
Brard, the young French pianist on Nov. 
4; the Tollefsen Trio on Jan. 9, and 
Florence Macbeth, coloratur soprano, on 
March 16. Of the eight morning recitals 
by active members, six will be of an 
historical character, starting with the 
works of the earliest composers and pro- 
ceeding in chronological order to music 
of the modern composers, including violin 
and piano works and songs. The first 
of these programs will be given on Nov. 
18. On Jan. 30, Mendelssohn’s Scotch 
Symphony arranged for two pianos will 


be presented. Mrs. R. G. Grant, a charm- 
ing woman and a pianist and piano teach- 
er of recognized ability, is the president 
this year. 

Other members of the executive board 
are: Mrs. George D. Morgan, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Norman Van De Carr, 
second vice-president; Mrs. Charles L. 
Garner, treasurer; Mrs. Jessica Requa 
Cole, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Wal- 
ter Bentley Ball, recording-secretary; 
Mrs. Lulu Gates Rootes, and Mrs. Floyd 
Spencer, program committee; Mrs. Ruell 
P. Mills, chairman of the students’ club; 
and Mrs. Marvin Burr, Mrs. George N. 
Cooper, Mrs. Jeanette Curry Fuller, Mrs. 
Edgar Rose, members of the board. Mrs. 
George N. Cooper is chairman of the 
membership committee, Mrs. Walter Bent- 
ley Ball, chairman of the press committee, 
and Lillian Utz, chairman of the door 
committee. Mrs. Grant expects that the 
associate membership will reach 250, with 
an active membership of 100 and a stu- 
dent membership of fifty. She and the 
other members of the board are much 
pleased over the resumption of activi- 
ties and look forward to a_ successful 
season. 

The Festival Chorus, Oscar Gareissen 
conductor, will resume rehearsals in Oc- 
tober and take up a number of new 
things. Mr. Gareissen is planning a con- 
cert at the end of the season and among 
the music to be given at that time will 
be Gluck’s “Orpheus” in concert form, 
the “Polvetzian” Dance from Borodin’s 
“Prince Igor,” Liszt’s “Liebestraum” 
arranged for voices, and Boito’s Prologue 
from “Mephistofele.” Modern Russian 
music will also be studied as well as cer- 
tain operatic numbers not yet decided 
upon. The Festival Chorus numbers 
about 200 members and includes a large 
majority of the good voices of the city. 


More Symphonic Music 


‘The Symphony Orchestra, Ludwig 
Schenck conductor, is planning to give 
five concerts this season instead of three 
as formerly, owing to the dearth of or- 
chestral concerts this coming winter. 
They will be free as usual and given in 
Convention Hall. The latter place has 
been done over recently and some of the 
cheaper seats removed on account of 
new fire regulations, but everyone will 
be glad when the time is passed for its 
use as a concert hall. The Symphony 
Orchestra, which is unique in being part- 
ly amateur and partly professional, filled 
the hall well at its last concerts last 
winter, and there is no doubt but that 
it will be the case again this year, es- 
pecially since the other orchestra has 
been disbanded. The only soloist Mr. 
Schenck can announce yet is William 
Sutherland, pianist, who will be assist- 
ing artist at one of the concerts. 

By a very fortunate coincidence, the 
University of Rochester and the city at 
large are the beneficiaries this year of 
a very fine gift from one of Rochester’s 
best known capitalists, Hiram Sibley, 
in the shape of a great enlargement of 
the circulating music library at Sibley 
Hall on the college campus. 

Sibley Hall (named after Mr. Sibley’s 
father, contains the University library 
one section of which is devoted to the 
music library. The latter differs from 
the music section of the New York and 
Boston Public libraries in that it is a 
circulating library for the general pub- 
lic. Mr. Sibley’s first gift of music to 
the library was in November 1904, and 
consisted of both music literature and 
scores, additions being made from time 
to time. At the last recataloguing, 
there were 1700 volumes. President Rush 
Rhees of the University expressed him- 
self as looking forward to having an 
unusually fine music library, and was 
much interested in the new turn of af- 
fairs, for this gift in the interest of the 
music-lovers of the city was particularly 
notable at this time for being simul- 
taneous with Mr. Eastman’s gift to mu- 
sical education, though the two dona- 
tions had no connection. Julius Matt- 
feld, assistant to the chief of the music 
section of the New York Public Library, 
has been at work on a reclassification of 
the present library. 

Early this year, Mr. Sibley began to 
renew: his gifts, and the additions so 
far amount to another 1700 volumes, thus 
doubling the size of the library. There 
are many more volumes awaiting ship- 
ment and Mr. Mattfeld has been taking 
charge of them as they arrive. 


Rare Books in Library 
The library has already quite an anti- 
quarian interest in the volumes of “The 
Modern Music Master,” London, 1731; 
Rousseau’s ‘“Dictionaire de Musique,” 
Paris, 1768; Burney’s History of Music, 
1789; volumes of Purcell, Rameau, Jo- 
hann, Mattheson’s “Der Volkommene 
Kapellmeister,” 1739; “Grosse General- 
Bass-Schule,” 1731; “Kleine General- 
Bass-Schule,” 1735; then there is Philip 
Em. Bach’s “Versuch uber die wahre Art 

(Continued on page 155) 
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Specialists 
High Grade 


BOEHM FLUTES and PICCOLOS 





Management: 


Photo by Mishkin 






Wm. S. Haynes Co. 


stablished 1888 





Berkshire 


String 
Quartet 


HUGO KORTSCHAK, First Violin 
JACQUES GORDON, Second Violin 
LOUIS BAILLY, Viola 
EMMERAN STOEBER, ’Cello 


Season 1919-1920 Now Booking 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th St., New York City 


Incorporated 1912 


34 Columbus Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 





THE 


FOOLISH 
VIRGINS 


CANTATA 


for 
Baritone, Contralto and Soprano solos and 
4 part chorus of women’s voices and piano 


by 
MARSHALL KERNOCHAN 


Poem by 
CECIL FANNING 
Price 60 cents net 


New York: ' G. Schirmer 





JOHN 


FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist, St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
New York 


What the Critics Say: 


‘‘Finnegan has many notes that rival that 
other John of Irish Ancestors.’’—‘‘New York 
Globe.’’ 


‘‘The possessor of a rich lyric tenor voice, 
he sings with remarkable freedom and there 
is no loss of tonal value as he soars in the 
upper register. The outstanding feature of 
his performance was its lucidity.—‘ ‘Boston 
Herald.’’ 

‘‘His voice is a fine, ringing tenor, and 
he sang the Puccini Aria with admirable feel- 
ing and finish.’’—‘‘Buffalo Express.’’ 


‘‘John Finnegan is one of the best tenors 
we have heard here this year He was a 
puissant singer.’’——‘‘Pittsburg Post.’’ 

‘‘As a matter of fact, McCormack’s voice 
is no sweeter and no stronger than is that 
of the young man (Finnegan)- who sang the 
dear old ballads of the Emerald Isle.—‘‘Syra- 
cuse Herald.’’ 

‘*‘Refined finish and temperament. His 
voice is one of pure lyric quality, reinforced 
by fine sympathetic quality and emotional 
color. . . . His singing is very like Mc- 
Cormack’s.’’—‘‘Cleveland Press.’’ 

‘‘He possesses one of those delightful 
voices of pure melody. The pleasure 
of the audience was unbounded.’’—‘ ‘Jersey 
City Journal.’’ 


Now Booking Season 1919-20 


Met:ERNEST BRIGGS 
1400 Broadway, New York 














MAE D. MILLER: 


ART OF SINGING 





VOICE PLACEMENT—INTEPRETATION 





1504 Walnut Street 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


STUDIOS:! 





819 Carnegie Hall 
NEW YORK 
































EDITH CHAPMAN GOOLD 


Soprano 
ORATORIO 


RECITALS 


226 West 78th Street 


- New York 


TELEPHONE: SCHUYLER 4789 








Elizabeth Wood 


CONTRALTO 


Address, Personal Representative: 
H. E. RIEGGER 


415 West 115th St., New York City 
Cathedral 9802 




















Kranich & Bach Piano 
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JAQUES-DALCROZE 


Principal of the Institute Jaques-Dalcroze, Geneva, Switzerland 
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MONSIEUR DALCROZE will visit the United States early 1920 with a party 
of students. Engagements from Educational and Musical Institutions for 
LECTURE-DEMONSTRATIONS of Eurythmics NOW BOOKING. 


Address Inquiries to 


The Dalcroze School of Eurythmics 
9 East 59th Street, New York 
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~ Musical Activities Of Canton, O., Reflect Local Prosperity 


Cantonites Spend Money Freely on 
Music of All Kinds—More Cred- 
its Needed in Music Study—New 
School Music Hall Seats 600— 
People’s Musical Course Will 
Again Bring Noted Artists— 
Musical Arts Society Enters 
Managerial Field — Famous 
Church Music to be Heard 


CANTON, O., Oct. 18.—The writer of 
this article was politely informed 
not many years since, that to follow the 
profession of music was to invite finan- 
cial disaster, especially during a period 
of industrial depression. One might in- 
clude « period of abnormally high prices 
in the same category, but by outward 
appearances, it works the opposite way. 
People seem to be spending money freely 
on musie of all kinds, even in spite of 
the additional tax placed on instruments, 
Piano dealers state that their business 
is at least normal this year. Canton 
musicians also seem to be prospering. 
The patronage of teachers appears to 
be on the increase, even though the num- 
ber of teachers increased according to 
the growth of the city which has en- 
larged its population since 1910 by 150 
per cent (40,000 to 100,000). The 
greatest obstacle in the way for an even 
greater increase of patronage to any 
one teacher, is the schools, both from the 
amount of time allowed the pupil to 
study music, and from the lack of credits 
given; one-eighth for chorus and one- 
quarter for band or orchestra work. 
Reasonable credits would assure the pu- 
pil more enthusiasm in the study of 
music. Enough parents complain of the 
increasing difficulty and number of 
school studies, that one must believe 
either that the pupils are becoming men- 
tally inferior to the task or that what 
the parents say is a fact. These extra 
studies in most or many cases, will 
neither bring any material gain or 
pleasure. 


Public School Music 


But Canton is about to wake up, by all 
outward signs, to the fact that oppor- 
tunity for music study is being demand- 
ed by the mass of people. The schools 
this year are at least allowing the ex- 
cuse of pupils for private music study— 
one-half hour off any period, afternoon 
or morning and at the beginning and 
end of such period. This will at any 
rate give the school teachers and officials 
a chance to see how many are trying to 
acquire a musical education “squeezed” 
between the school duties; an education 
that takes at the least a great amount of 
time. The teachers will feel their duty 
to the will of the majority instead of 
forcing on the students a study ob- 
noxious to them or without value. 

At Canton, music is taking more and 
more an important part in the school 
period. Canton is building a new high 
school with a music auditorium seating 
600. A change in superintendents has 
been made just recently and we have 
two enthusiastic music supervisors, Wil- 
liam Strassner and Erna Ziegler, of 
Carrollton, O. 

Miss Ziegler has charge of the pupils 
who are at an age that makes it difficult 
to approach on a subject so intricate as 
music. She is forming small orchestras 
In each separate building and she says 
that the interest manifested by the 
school when their own particular orches- 
tra is playing, is as great as if each 
were playing an instrument. She is an 
ardent advocate of training centers for 
the especially talented poorer students, 
is working fervently for the establish- 
ment of credits and has accomplished a 
great deal towards that end, 

Mr. Strassner, who has charge of the 
higher grades and High Schools, is the 
director of one of the best bands of the 
city and a prominent vocal teacher. He 
has built up a school chorus, a band and 
orchestra, 

The High School Chorus will give this 
Winter the cantata “The Rose Maiden” 
by F. H. Cowen. There are about 315 
chorus members, sixty-five orchestra 
members and thirty-two band members 
In the High School. The orchestra plays 
Such pieces as the Raymond and William 

el] overtures. The band members play 
Popular pieces only. Two concerts will 
¢ given this year by the seventh and 
eighth grade pupils, one by about 300 
Cys, augmented by seventy men, and 


the other by about 400 girls. Mr. Stras- 





PROMINENT FIGURES IN CANTON’S MUSICAL CIRCLES 


On left: William Strassner, supervisor of music in Canton public schools; Center: Mrs. Martin Boyer, President of MacDowell 
Club of Canton, its representative organization; On Right: Charles S. Cock, one of the three members of the Managing 
Committee of the Canton People’s Musical Course, which for two years has provided local audiences with best music 


at low prices. 


sner is striving to have the schools ack- 
nowledge the system of credits for out- 
side study. 


People’s Music Course 


Canton will again continue its People’s 
Music Course at popular prices under 
the management of Leonard Cool, Geo. 
Lundy and Charles 8. Cock. This com- 
mittee of managers expect to join the 
N. C. M. Association and Mr, Lundy has 
already attended one of their meetings. 

The course this year will be cut to 
eight numbers at slightly higher prices 
than formerly, but each of the concerts 
will be of the first quality. Prices in- 
cluding reservations will be $3.50 for the 





CANTON’S MUSIC IN A 
NUTSHELL 


Four Bands 

Seven hundred fifty Music Teachers 
Two large auditoriums 
One corcert pipe organ 
Three concert managements 
One large music club 

Two music stores 

Twelve piano dealers 
iwenty-five pipe organs 
One music publisher 

Two small conservatories 








Seven choruses 
— 
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eight numbers. These will be given as 
in the two previous years, on two con- 
secutive nights with a complete change 
of program for each night. 

The list of attractions and dates fol- 
lows: Sousa’s Band, Oct. 9-10; Giovanni 
Martinelli, tenor, Oct. 30-31; San Carlo 
Opera Company, Nov. 10-11; Lucy 
Gates, soprano, Dec. 2-8; Anna Case, so- 
prano, Jan. 19-20; Toscha Seidel, violin- 
ist, Jan. 26-27; Pablo Casals, ’cellist, 
Nina Morgana, soprano, March 3-4; 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Ossip Gab- 
rilowitsch, director, April 13-14. 

The same management has booked the 
Scotti Grand Opera Company, Oct. 28; 
Alma Gluck, soprano, and Efrem Zim- 
balist, violinist, Jan. 9, 


New Managers Enter Field 


Another managing company has been 
formed known as the Musical Arts So- 
ciety, made up of the following mem- 
bers: Joseph C. Dick and Ralph D. 
Smith. This society was formed the 
latter part of last season with only one 
concert at that time—Isolde Menges, 
violinist. Already three concerts are 
booked for Canton this coming season as 
follows: Frances Alda, Charles Hackett, 
Oct. 8; Amelita Galli-Curci, Nov. 13; 
John McCormack, Jan. 15. 

One of Canton’s musical institutions 
displaying much activity is the Mac- 
Dowell Club. Until recently only a few 
women belonged to this organization, but 
in the past two years the club has opened 


its doors to all interested in music rendi- 
tion and appreciation. Only an informal 
examination in playing is required of 
the applicant and many are at this time 
awaiting to be admitted. 

The club is divided into three classes 
of membership, Active, Associate and 
Student. Meetings are held on the first 
Thursday of each month at the Trinity 
Reformed Church, all of the year except 
July, August and September, Mrs. 
Martin Boyer, whose husband has been 
directing the musical part of the Canton 
Operatic Company, was recently elected 
president. 

The coming season’s work is as fol- 
lows: October, miscellaneous program, 
reception and social session; November, 
Spanish and English composers; Decem- 
ber, Christmas program; January, Ohio 
composers and Indian music; February, 
French and Scandinavian composers; 
March, ensemble program; April, Rus- 
sian and Hungarian composers; May, 
spring program; June, annual outing 
and original compositions by the active 
members. 


Church Music Plans 


Rev. A. B. Stuber, pastor of St. Peter’s 
Catholic Church, who has been respon- 
sible in the past for many attractive 
musical events, has not formed any de- 
finite plans for the future owing to ex- 
tensive repairs on the church building. 
He, however, contemplates bringing one 
or more of three organists here; Hein- 
roth of Pittsburgh, Briggs of Brooklyn 


or Courboin of Syracuse. The pre- 
Lenten services will include Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” with a largely aug- 
mented chorus and orchestra, and im- 
ported soloists. 

Dubois’ “Seven Last Words” will also 
be presented on a larger scale than last 
year. Giovanni Sposario, a pupil of 
Carlo Peroni and of Signor Curci of New 
York City, has lately succeeded Emile 
— in the directorship of the 
choir. 


Other Musical Events 


Margaret Lootzenheiser, soprano, who 
recently directed the Tinker Male Chorus 
here very successfully, is about to as- 
sume the leading role with the Eula Hoff 
Concert Company, and will tour the 
country westward towards and along 
the western coast. Irwin Kieffer, bari- 
tone, of Canton, will also be a member, 
The company will be managed by Larry 
Lewis of New York City. 

An orchestra is now being formed by 
the workers of the Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company, under direction of H. J. 
Grubb. 

J. C. Ringwald, local piano teacher, 
has charge of the Swiss Singing So- 
ciety, which has twenty-five members, 
meets semi-monthly and plans Thanks- 
giving and spring concerts. 

Sarah Lavin, director of the Canton 
Ladies’ Chorus, expects to have rehear- 
sals weekly with the seventy members, 
but has not yet planned any concert. 

RALPH L. MYERS. 








ROCHESTER CENTERS CHIEF INTEREST IN 
BUILDING UP A UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC 
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das Clavier zu Spielen” in three volumes, 
two of text and one of musical illustra- 
tions. The first volume was published 
in 1762 and the last two in 1787; also 
two volumes of Heinichen’s works pub- 
lished in 1711 and 1728; Andrea Werch- 
meister’s “Harmologia Musica” 1702; and 
an illuminated manuscript done on pig- 
skin in Portuguese, the first page of 
which tells that it was written in 1619 
by order of Luzia who was the Cantora 
mor of the convent of St. Denis (no 
place given). To supplement the work 
of the theorists of. the 18th century, vocal 
and orchestral scores of many contempor- 
aneous English and German operas have 
been acquired. 

Among the American volumes - are 
“Rural Harmony” by Jacob Kimball, Bos- 
ton, 1793; and a defective copy of Stone 
and Wood’s “Columbia Harmony,” 1790. 
There is also a good copy of “Clari,” the 
opera by Bishop, in which the song 
“Home, Sweet Home” appeared for the 
first time. A lot of other material of 
similar character has been added to the 
collection, which presages the beginning 
of a solid foundation for a musical li- 


brary. It is fairly safe to say that few 
circulating libraries anywhere have ma- 
terial of this type. 


There has been a beginning made in 
collecting orchestral scores, also modern 
prose works have been added by writers 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, and nearly all the publications of 
the Russischer Musik-Verlag. Russian 
publishers of modern music, are being ac- 
quired. The musical literature is as- 
suming good proportions, especially along 
biographical lines, criticism and appre- 
ciation. A great deal is still coming, 
being either at the bookbinders or await- 
ing shipment. Rochester will have 
cause to be proud of a fine music library, 
and it is hoped that all the music lovers 
of the city will avail themselves of it to 
the fullest extent. 

The Rochester music dealers all report 
good business, especially in the sale of 
pianos and other musical instruments, 
but none of them is directly connected 
with any of the musical activities of the 
city, with the possible exception of the 
Music Lovers’ Shoppe. 


MARY ERTZ WILL. 
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THE WORLDS MUSIC. 


L sing the songs, the oratories, 
the symphonies of all time. 


-Davis. 


INSTRUMENTAL IN 
MINATING THE IM- 
LE MASTERPIECES 
ORLD’S GREATEST 
ERS ISA DISTINCTION, 
LEGE AND A TRUST - 
PON SIBILITY WE FEEL 
LEPLY APPRECIATE. 
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ALEXIUS H. 


BAAS 


Baritone— Dramatic Reader 


Chicago Examiner: ‘‘Phenomenal voice 
Thoroughly delights his audience.’’ 


Daily News, Tacoma, Wash.: ‘‘A ca) 
tivating voice and style.’’ 

Milwaukee Sentinel: Mr. Baas has a 
voice of great depth and sweetness.’’ 


Seattle Post Intelligence: 
Dramatic power.’’ 


Daily Colonist, Victoria, B. C.: 
melodic baritone—clear 
sings with ease.’’ 


‘*Versatility- 


‘*A great 
enunciation— 


Democrat, Madison, Wis.: ‘*Rich bari- 
tone under perfect control. Clear mel- 
low tone. Wonderful influence of feel- 
ing.’’ 


SEASON 1920-21 NOW BOOKING. 


Address c/o Musical America, 
80 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
































PIANIST 





For Available Concert Dates 
Address 
WENDELL H. LUCE 
492 Boylston St., Boston 





























PERSIS COX 


Miss Cox gives very great 
promise. She did not try to 
astonish her audience with 


PIANIST enormous power or _ over- 

whelming technique, as a 

TEACHER consequence her —— was 

, eal pleasure to the critic. 

150 Walnut Street, Brookline, Mass. elt eM Elson, Boston Ad- 


(Boston) 


vertiser, March 30. 





























Chicago Conservatory 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


WALTON PERKINS, President 


Auditorium Building, Chicago 


- ’Phone Wabash 9007 


























Foremost Soprano 
ee 


The Ohio Valley 
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ELSA 


Gundling-Duga 





Personal Addresss 
WOODLAWN-WHEELING, W. VA. 


New York Representatives 
Music League of America 
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HARRIET FOSTER 
RECORDS png 
WaORGMNE fsa ccc set aesese Paderewski 
EI 5a 5. 01a 410 810 00 sualep anes Rogers 
Noche Serena ............ Arr. by Hague 


Orders Filled at 


235 W. 102nd St. New York 











Mary 


WARFEL 


American Harpist 


‘*A sincere musician’’ 


‘*‘A scintillating artist’’ 


Management: 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 


1451 Broadway, New York City 
Address—Secretary—310 .N. Lime St., Lancaster, Pa. 























Copley Square 


Fox-Buonamici School 
of Pianoforte Playing 


Courses from elementary to most advanced grades. 
music essential to pianoforte playing. 


Carefully supervised individual instruction adapted tc particular 
It is the PUPIL that is taught—not the METHOD—and 


needs. 
never a class. 


The directors offer two scholarships on a competitive basis. 


(581 Boylston St.) 


Every branch of 


Boston 
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Atlanta Expects to Have Greatest Musical Season in Its History 














Metropolitan Opera Forces’ 
Annual Visit Will Crown 
Distinguished Year—Galli- 


Curei, Garden, McCormack ° 


and Hofmann Among Visit- 
ing Stars — Huge Negro 
Chorus to Present Music of 
Their Race 


TLANTA, GA., Nov. 1—With Ameli- 
A ta Galli-Curci in an opening concert, 
the biggest and most distinguished musi- 
eal season in the history of Atlanta began 
here in October. A season it will b2 
which will present not only Atlanta’s an- 
nual seven performances at Metropolita 
gran opera, but including also nearly 


all co’ the principal artists before the 
Amevican public today; as well as offer- 
ings »f huge Negro choruses in their race 
spirituals, and a picturesque convention 
of old-fashioned fiddlers and melody sii g- 
ers from the rugged mountairs of North 
Georgia 


The separate artists will of course ap- 
pear under various auspices. Under the 
direction of the Evans-Salter Musical 
Bureau the All Star Concert Series will 
present Amelita Galli-Curci, Carolina 
Lazzari and Charles Hackett, John Mc- 
Cormack, Mary Garden, Toscha Seidel, 
Josef Hofmann, Emmy Destinn, Rudolph 
Ganz ard Pasquale Amato. 

In the Civic Concert Series and Series 
Intime, both under the auspices of the 
Atlanta Music Study Club, will appear 
Frieda Hempel, Fritz Kreisler, Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony with Eugene Ysaye as conductor; 
Sergei Rachmaniroff, David and Clara 
Mannes, Ethel Leginska, the Flonzaley 
sd the Trio de Lutece and Lucy 
ates. . 

Of musical numbers offered by the A!- 
kahest Lyceum System are _ included 
Frances Ingram, Overseas Ladies’ O-- 
chestra, Metropolitan Singers, May Pet- 
erson, and the Orpheus Four. 

This month the mountaineer fiddlers 
will gather from their native North Geor- 
gia counties to join in convention for a 
fiddling discussion of Blue Ridge ballads 
which have been handed down from gen- 
eration to generation, and which in real'- 
ty are genuine English and Scotch bal- 
lads of the Elizabethan Age, as recently 
anrounced by Cecil Sharp, who had come 
from England to make a svecial tour and 
study of the mountaineer people and their 
songs. These fiddlers know almost noth- 
ing of modernity or cities; and their 
rendition is pure, even antique, often ac- 
companying their fiddled tunes with un- 
trained and old-fashioned but quaintly 
charming voices. The fiddlers will this 
year offer a number of American ballads 
which are probably the most unique folk- 
songs native to this country. These bal- 
lads, the words and melodies of which 
were composed to celebrate noted feuds 
among them, and famous moonshine 
liquor raids, and those lonesome trage- 
dies of mountain life, have never been 
heard before save in their native hills. 

During this month the Negro church 
choirs will also join for a concert, to offer 
their regular church hymns as instinct- 
Ively harmcnized by them. Of the ar- 
tist performances there will be a joint 
recital by Carolina Lazzari, who has 
made such a great success in only her 
first season, and Charles Hackett, a fine 
tenor who has previously won the warm- 
hearted love of Atlantians. In Novem- 
ber will also appear Fritz Kreisler. To 
Judge from the advance sales for this 
concert it will be one of the heaviest at- 
tended. Then, in the same month, a 
program will be given by David and 
Clara Mannes, whose violin and piano 
Sonatas are already happily known here. 
Under the direction of the Alkahest Sys- 
tem the Ladies’ Overseas Quartet will be 
presented the same month. 


Awaiting McCormack 


But the most anticipated concert of 
‘iS month will be the appearance of 
John McCormack. This chosen singer of 
the people will doubtless sing before a 
no more standing room” audience of 8,- 
000 persons, since the 6,000 seats have 
Practically been sold out already. 
During December Atlanta will hear 
ary Garden. Bidding against six other 
outhern cities for one of the eight 
Concerts given by her this winter, At- 
anta considers itself fortunate indeed to 
ave gained such a complete victory. 



























































HELPING TO KEEP ATLANTA A FORCE FOR GOOD MUSIC IN THE SOUTH: 


No. 1—Mrs. Armond Carroll, President of the Atlanta Music Study Club, and manager of the Civic Concert Series and Series 
Intime given by the Club; No. 2—Prof. Alec Smart, in white vest and frock coat, explaining the fine points of an old 
fiddle to W. V. Poole, the one-armed virtuoso of Cobb County, Georgia; No. 3—Mr. Lawrence Evans of the Evans-Salter 
Musical Bureau, Atlanta; No. 4—Jack Salter, of the Evans-Salter Musical Bureau, Atlanta; No. 5—Interior of Atlanta 
auditorium, seating 6,000, with standing room for 2,000 more, where first-class musical concerts are given in Atlanta; 
No. 6—Madeline Keipp, vice-president, Atlanta Music Study Club; No. 7—Mrs. Katherine Hillyer Connerot, treasurer, 


Atlanta Music Study Club. 
Getting her here was largely due to the 


fact that she numbers ‘her friends here 


by hundreds. Mme. Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink will also bring her marve- 
lous personality and glorious voice to this 
city in December, a recital that will 
probably end in one of the immense ova- 
tions for which Atlanta is well known. 


The most brilliant and crowded month 
of the year, however, will be January. 
For in January will come the Cincinnati 
Symphony. Atlanta begins to think of 
the Cincinnati Orchestra as nearly an 
institution of its own, such an event is 
its proposed annual appearance here. And 
in the same month will come Toscha 
Seidel, that young master, of the violin, 
also, Joseph Hofmann will bring hig 
great art here in January. At Hof- 
mann’s concert here last year he received 
thunderous applauses such as had never 
before been accorded any pianist in this 
city. 

Then, during the month of January, 
it is proposed to join the three large 
Negro choruses of the city together for 
an auditoriim concert. This chorus will 
compose 1,000 Negro voices under the 
direction of Kemper Harreld, professor 
of music, in the large Morehouse Col- 
lege for Negroes, which ‘is located in 
Atlanta. In addition the most prominent 
of these choruses, known as the United 
Choir Chorus, of 300 trained voices, will 
give a folk-song concert which should 
draw Northern lovers of the Negro Spir- 
ituals to this city especially for this con- 
cert, since nothing of its kind has ever 
been heard outside of this city. These 
Negroes have been taught for many 
months, now, to sing with purity un- 


touched by modern thought or even the 
teachings of a white musician. Already 
at rehearsals their singing sounds to be 
a magnificent paean of their race. 





PROVING ATLANTA’S CLAIMS 
TO MUSICAL EMINENCE: 


Metropolitan Opera Season 

All Star Concert Series 

Civic Concert Series 

Series Intime 

Alkahest Lyceum System 

Convention of Mountainers Fiddlers 

Atlanta Music Study Club 

City Organ Concerts Given by 
Charles Sheldon 

Many Community Choruses 

Many Music Clubs, Choirs and 
Teachers 











In January, too, the Alkahest System 
will present the Orpheus Singers and 
also the Metropolitan Singers, both of 
which are made up of talented and clever 
musicians. 

Of the offerings for February the first, 
and probably the most distinguished con- 
cert will be that of Sergei Rachmanin- 
off, pianist. A number of Atlanta citi- 
zens have heard Rachmaninoff during the 
last winter at Northern and Eastern 
cities, and it is at their demand that his 
coming has been insisted on. It will be 
his first appearance here, but it is gen- 
erally believed he will establish a repu- 


tation here for being Russia’s foremost 
composer and pianist, as he has been 
called elsewhere. 

Emmy Destinnova was loved and her 
dramatic soprano’ enthusiastically ad- 
mired when she was a member of Metro- 
politan Opera which had starred here 
before she was interned in Austria as a 
prisoner of war. It is whispered that 
she will be given a great patriotic dem- 
onstration on arrival here in February 
as well as an appreciative ovation for 
her art. She will be in joint recital with 
Rudolph Ganz, the noted Swiss pianist. 
In February will also come Ethel Legin- 
ska, who will be heard to fine effect in 
the Series Intime at a smaller hall than 
the enormous Atlanta Auditorium. 

In February, the Negroes of the city 

will give two piano suites of old Negro 
music as for piano by eminent American 
musicians. This presentation will be a 
more intimate though no less artistic 
performance as offered by the untouched 
Negro music of the choruses. 
_ Pasquale Amato stars the list of mus- 
ical programs for March. He has been 
heard for many years in Metropolitan 
opera by Atlantians, who hold his solos 
in their minds as cherished memories. 
He will bring the concert series under 
the direction of the Evans-Salter Bureau 
to a close, and without question, mag- 
nificently. 


Civic Concert Series 


But the Civic Concert Series as spon- 
sored by the Atlanta Music Study Club 
will continue its offerings. In March 
the club will Lring the Flonzaley Quartet 


(Continued on page 158) 
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to this city for its third appearance here 
and in March the club will present the 
Trio de Lutéce in its second bow to a 
local audience. Again, in April the club 
will offer Lucy Gates in a program of 
charming ballads. Miss Gates is un- 
known to the city save by a few music- 
lovers who have heard her rich, beautiful 
voice in other cities. 

The Atlanta Music Study Club has ac- 
complished much in effective work during 
the last five years. At a time when no 
music of high class concert type was to 
be had here, it began the gigantic task 
of educating audiences up to attendance, 
a task in which it has succeeded splen- 
didly. One of the most interesting in- 
stitutions of this club is its juvenile de- 
partment. These children, numbering 
400 members, will be given three special 
concerts this year by the Cincinnati Sym- 
phovy, Ethel Leginska, and Madeline 
Brard, the fifteen-year-old French pian- 


ist. David and Clara Mannes will also 
give a concert exclusively to the children 
Then the juveniles will hold regular meet- 
ings throughout the winter at which the 
composers will be biographically studied 
and demonstrated at the piano by the 
children themselves. The adult members 
of the club will consider the modern com- 
posers this winter, discussing by tone 
and word the musicians of latter-day 
Europe. 
The Metropolitan Season 


In addition to these scheduled concerts 
will be the annual seven performances of 
Metropolitan Opera in its post-New York 
season. While the Metropolitan never 
announces its decision of returning to 
Atlanta until after January of the year 
in which it will come, Colonel William 
Lawson Peel, president of the Atlanta 
Music Festival Association which spon- 
sors the opera in this city, declares that 
a season of Metropolitan opera for 1920 
is undoubtedly assured. 
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Grant Had 





BARITONE 


80 E. Jackson Boul. 
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Whose frejuent concert tours 
throughout the country have 
firmly established him as one of 
the foremost baritones in the 
concert field. He has appeared 
with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, and toured as soloist 
with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, and has filled engage- 
ments with the leading Oratorio © 
Societies. 


To 


“Mr. Grant Hadley, American 
Baritone, was heard in “Vision 
Fugitive’ from “Herodiade” and 
he did it with great effect.” 

Chicago Tribune 


Address c/o MUSICAL AMERICA 


Chicago 


uiru 


Throughout the winter the city organ- 
ist Charles Sheldon will give organ con- 
certs regularly every Sunday afternoon 
on the excellent city organ at the audi- 
torium, concerts at which will appear 
from time to time local musicians as 
joint assisting artists. These concerts 
have proven a source of sustained pleas- 
ure and joy to the thousands of citizens 
who regularly flock to hear Mr. Sheldon 
in programs of the first order. 


Because Atlanta is peculiarly South- 
ern and still maintains the Southern cus- 
toms of upholding the importance and 
intimacy of the home and the private 
club, these homes and clubs are thrown 
upon their own resources to furnish pri- 
vate entertainments for salon, fireside, 
and club-room which will be social but 
no less artistic. In the past such cus- 
toms have produced some of the most 
excellent recitals from local and visiting 
artists ever heard in this locality. Of 
the private recitals of Atlanta teachers 





—————. 


and pupils there will certainly be a num. 
ber though none of these as yet have 
been definitely announced. 

Community singing too has taken the 
boards in this city, and under the diree. 
tion of E. Warren Kimsey, community 
choruses have been organized among 
adults in various parts of the city and 
also among the school children in every 
public school in Atlanta. These commy.- 
nity choruses will give separate commu. 
nity “sings” every week throughout the 
winter and spring, it is announced, with 
several big “sings” of joined choruses 
for special occasions. These community 
“sings” will not only be given in school 
yards but also in various parks and pub- 
lic places and in the pavilions of the 
War Camp Community Service, which js 
sponsoring much of the community sing. 
ing movement. Altogether, it is expected 
and believed that Atlanta next season 
will have quite its biggest musical year, 

LINTON K. STARR, 
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Teacher of Beautiful Singing 
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FLORENCE LANG, Soprano 


Assistant 


410 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


EUGENE STINSON, Business Manager 


_ BREED 


BUILDING 
’Phone Wabash 6856 




















THE MAURICE ROSENFELD PIANO SCHOOL 


Maurice Rosenfeld, Director 


LECTURES 


Mr. Rosenfeld, who has been a factor in the advancement of music in the middle- 
West for more than 25 years, is Musical Editor of the Chicago Daily News, and 
Chicago Correspondent for Musical America, New York. 


1325-1327 Kimball Hall, Chicago, IIl. 


Telephone Harrison 3035 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


RECITALS 











STURKOW-RYDER 


WILL PLAY WITH 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


JANUARY 9 AND 10, 1920 


CABLE BUILDING : 
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Three New So 


By CARRIE JACOBS-BOND 
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“Your Song 


“Out In The Fields’ 
“Old Friend of Mine’’ 
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Now Being Used by Many of 


America’s Foremost Recitalists 
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FORCES FOR GOOD MUSIC IN DALLAS, TEX. 


No. 1—Dallas Symphony Orchestra, Walter J. Fried, Conductor; No. 2—Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason of Dallas, (associated with Harriet Bacon MacDonald of Chicago) 
Artist Manager; No. 3—Earle D. Behrends, Artist Manager and Conductor Boys’ Division, Y. M. C. A. Band; No. 4—A. L. Harper, member “Music Com- 
mission,” Art’st Manager; No. 5—Mrs. R. T. Skiles, President of the Schubert Choral Club; No. 6—David L. Ormesher. Director Dallas Male Chorus; No. 7— 
Officers of Mu”icipal Music Commission In the City Park: B. Heyer, Second Vice-Chairman; Mrs. Sam T. McFarland, First Vice Chairman; Mrs. Frank H. 
Blankenship, Secretary; Manning B. Shannon, Chairman. 








New Municipal Music Commission Will Organize Chorus of 
1000 — Winter Plans of Dallas’ Two Civic Bands — Public 
School Music in Competent Hands — Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra Will Give Four Concerts — Concerts Through- 
out Entire City on ‘‘Music Day” Sponsored by Music 
Teachers’ Association — Choral Clubs, Organists’ Guild 
and Opera Club Plan Programs — Artists’ Courses Pre- 
sent Distinguished Musicians 
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ALLAS, Tex., Nov. 1.—The musical 

Season just opening promises to be 
one of the most interesting and brilliant 
In the history of our city. The creation 
of the “Municipal Music Commission” 
by our mayor, Frank W. Wozencraft, 
has attracted much attention. It will 
hold unique and important place in 
Dallas’ musical _ life. Composed cf 


broad minded and socially prominent 
men of the city met and _ voted 
Concerning the musical interests of our 
city, but discerning and competent 
Judges of good music in all its forms, it 
will be in position to foster and promote 
& musical atmosphere. In addition to 
Promotion of the Dallas Symphony Or- 
chestra, for which have been engaged 
ag Services of Mildred Gates to raise 
=e east $5,000. by subscription for this 
. @Son's work, it will organize and foster 
: Municipal chorus of 1,000 voices. One 
ratorio and possibly one opera will be 
Siven in concert form each spring. 

€ mayor has announced his inten- 


tion of adding new members. to this 
“Municipal Musical Commission” from 
time to time until it shall have attained 
a membership of at least fifty and a 
maximum of five hundred. The selec- 
tion of a conductor has not yet been 
announced. Officers and members are: 
Manning B. Shannon, chairman; first 
vice-chairman, Mrs. Sam J. McFarland; 
second vice-chairman, Bismark Heyer; 
secretary, Mrs. Frank H. Blankenship. 
Other members: A. L. Harper, Edward 
Titche, Judge E. B. Muse, Frank W. 
Wozencraft, ex-officio. 


Two Civic Bands 


Dallas has enjoyed excellent programs 
by two bands this past summer, The 
Municipal Band, under the leadership of 
W. T. Cox, will continue to give con- 
certs this winter; part of the funds for 
this work will be raised by subscription. 
The Dallas Band is under the direction 
of Lester E. Harris, band leader at 
Camp Dick, while in service. A cam- 
paign for funds to finance this band is 
now being waged by W. A. McDaniel, 


manager, and it is announced that in- 
strumental soloists will be presented 
with the band in a series of concerts this 
season. 

D. S. Switzer, Jr., Y. M. C. A. repre- 
sentative of the Boys’ Division, has or- 
ganized a band of fifty pieces to be 
known as “Y. M. C. A. Boys’ Division 
Band,” and Earle D. Behrends has been 
chosen as leader. All the instruments 
were donated. Officers are: Edward 
Waples, president; George Morrell, vice- 
president; Isidore Frenkle, secretary; 
Ralph Brown, recording secretary and 
treasurer; Willie Mills, custodian; Earle 
D. Behrends, musical director; D. S. 
Switzer, Jr., representative. 

The “Community Sings” are still held 
in parks occasionally and are being 
kept up in many stores. 

Public school music receives careful 
attention from Sudie Williams, super- 
visor, and Lila Bell Pitts, assistant. 


Dallas Symphony Orchestra __,, 


The Dallas Symphony Orchestra now 
has complete instrumentation and fifty 
members most of whom are professional 
and semi-professional musicians of Dal- 
las. Four concerts at least will be giv- 
en. Splendid progress was made last 
year and keen interest is manifest con- 
cerning its future work. Walter J. 
eeree is conductor and W. C. Rice, presi- 

ent. 

The Music Study Club, of which Mrs. 
Eugene Bullock is president, has an ac- 
tive membership of forty-five. It pre- 
sents serious programs by its members 
and holds discussions on musical history, 
theory and current musical events, giv- 
ing especial attention to the new operas 
presented each season in the United 
States. 
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The Mickwitz Club is also a study 
club devoting its efforts chiefly to piano 
music and pianists. It also presents its 
members in programs and some Texas 





MOULDING THE MUSICAL LIFE 
OF DALLAS, TEX. 


Municipal Music Commission 

Dallas Symphony Orchestra 

Municipal Band 

Dallas Band 

Boy’s Division Y. M. C. A. Band 

Active Department of Public School 
Music 

Dallas Teachers’ Association 

Music Study Club 

Mickwitz Study Club 

Wednesday Morning Choral Club 

Shubert Choral Club 

Dallas Male Chorus 

Dallas Opera Club 

Six Artist Courses 

School of Opera 

Three Hundred Music Teachers 











professional pianists during its year’s 
work. This year it will probably pre- 
sent three artists, one of renown. Mrs. 
E. J. Gibson is president and Mrs. T. 
J. Barfield, secretary. 


Plans for “Music Day” 


The Dallas Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will have a busy season. The first 
event of importance will be “Dallas 
Music Day”, at which time concerts will 
be given all over the city; in halls, 


(Continued on page 160) 
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churches, stores and parks. The hos- 
pitals and jail will also be visited and 
a “sing” held. Co-operation has been 
promised by the Chamber of Commerce, 
merchants and others. Organ concerts 
will be given also. Open meetings will 
be held monthly. Programs, quizzes and 
contests will be enjoyed. American, and 
especially Texas composers, are to re- 
ceive much encouragement. Isabel 
Hutcheson is president. ; 
The Texas Chapter American Guild of 
Organists will commence active work 
next week. It will present its members 
in organ recitals, assisted by local art- 
ists, during the year. Alice Knox Fer- 
guson is dean and Corrinne Dargan 
Brooks of Paris, Tex., is secretary. 


Choral and Opera Clubs 


The Schubert Choral Club has an ac- 
tive membership of fifty women. Three 
concerts are announced but artists are 
not yet decided upon; contracts are pend- 
ing. Mrs. R. T. Skiles is president, and 
Julius A. Jahn, director. 

The Dallas Male Chorus.has fifty ac- 
tive members and has announced four 
artist recitals. Paul Althouse, Lucy 
Gates, Barney O’Reilly, and the Vien- 
nese Trio are to be heard. - David L. 
Ormesher is director and C. H. Vers- 
choyle, president; P. L. Zimmerman, 
secretary. 

The Wednesday Morning Choral Club 
has an enrollment of fifty women mem- 
bers. It will hold open meetings each 
month with programs by the member- 


ship, made up of selections from Ameri- 
can composers. A club “Composers’ 
Day” will be given in the spring while 
its activities will close with the annual 
“Jinks.” The outline for the “Jinks” 
includes Swiss songs in costume to be 
given in Forest Park. The president is 
Mrs. Julian M. Wells, the secretary, 
Mrs. D. M. Sinclair; the director, Mamie 
Folsom Wynne. 

The Dallas Opera Club, Henri La 
Bonte, director, is holding regular re- 
hearsals and expects to present two or 


three light operas in concert form dur- ° 


ing the year. It now has about thirty 
active members. 
Artist Courses 
Mrs.: Wesley Porter Mason and Har- 
riet Bacon MacDonald announce their 


season’s offering as follows: Emmy Deg 
tinova, Nov. 3; Galli-Curci, January. 
Rudolph Ganz and Caroline Lazza> 
February; Charles Hackett and Frances 
Alda, April. Earle D, Behrends will 
present Sousa’s Band for a matinee and 
night performance Dec. 25. Hipolito 
Lazaro, Jan. 23; and Josef Hofmann 
Feb. 27. ; 


A. L. Harper will present the Isadora 
Duncan Dancers with George Copeland 
pianist, Nov. 10, and Maud Powell jp 
January. E. G. Council’s offering wi} 
be Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, Noy, 49 
and Oscar Seagle, Feb. 6. These eon. 
certs will be given in the City Temple; 
most of the other concerts will be given 
in the Fair Park Coliseum. 


CORA E. BEHRENDS. 














New Municipal Auditorium Will Fill 
Pressing Need in Greeley’s Musical Life 








Enterprising Colorado Com- 
munity Erecting Large Hall 
—May Festival the Big Mu- 
sical Event of Year—Plans 
of Local Organizations. 


REELEY, COL., Nov. 1.—Greeley 

has a population of 14,000 enterpris- 
ing souls who delight in good music and. 
are willing to pay any reasonable price 
for it. The only reason Greeley is not 
the best musical field in the State is that 
it has no big auditorium. This obstacle 
will, it is hoped, be removed very soon 
by the building of the Municipal Audi- 
torium, ground for which has been pur- 
chased and the plans drawn. In the 
meantime the only available concert hall 
is the Sterling Theater, a very good 
place as theaters go, but seating only 
1200. 

The biggest musical event of the year 
is the May Music Festival. which is the 
only music festival in the State and. so 
far as is known, the only one in exist- 
ence paying its own expenses. At the 
low price of three dollars for the course 
of four concerts, the highest priced art- 
ists are’ presented. For instance, one 
year the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, with Efrem Zimbalist as soloist. was 
brought here, no small undertaking for a 
community so far from the metropolis. 

The average expense of the music fes- 
tival is $3,000. It is backed by the Colo- 
rado State Teachers’ College. the Gree- 
ley “Tribune-Republican,” the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, the Rotary Club and 
the Fortnightly Musical Club. It is di- 
rectly responsible for the auditorium 
movement now under way. 

The festival’s musical director is Prof. 
J. C. Kendel of the State Teachers’ Col. 





MUSICAL FACTORS IN GREELEY, 
COL. 


May Music Festival 
Oratorio Society 











Philharmonic Orchestra 
Colorado State Teachers’ College Con- 
servatory of Music 
Fortnightly Musical Club 
lege Conservatory of Music. The busi- 


ness manager is Charles Hansen, editor 
of the “Tribune-Republican” and presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club. Mr. Hansen 
and Professor Kendel know the local con- 
cert field and have many original ways of 
showing the people what they need in a 
musical way and of discovering their 
preferences in the matter. Each is in- 
clined to give the other the credit for 
originating the festival, but after much 
questioning the facts shape themselves 
as follows: Mr. Kendel was struggling 
along in a rough sea when Mr. Hansen 
shoved him a plank in the form of the 
“Tribune-Republican,” and the two to- 
gether constructed a ship of truly ma- 
jestic proportions which has weathered 
all subsequent storms. All this was done 
for the love of music alone, as not a cent 
of festival money has ever found its way 
into the pockets of either promoter. 
They even buy their own tickets at the 
same price charged the corner druggist. 

In connection with the festival a per- 
manent oratorio society was formed. 
with a chorus of:200 voices. Under the 
direction of Professor Kendel it does ex- 
cellent work. 





LEADERS 
On Left: 


Charles Hansen, business manager of Greeley May Music Festival, 
fact that a tireless business manager needn’t have that kind of a flivver. 


IN GREELEY’S MUSICAL AFFAIRS 


demonstrating the 
On Right: John 


Clark Kendel, musical director of all Greeley’s musical activities, reading what he believes to 
be the most satisfactory musical paper in the U. S. A. 


Beyond its co-operation with all mu- 
sical work of the college, the Fortnightly 
Musical Club has not of late been active- 
ly engaged in the management of con- 
certs. In previous years it conducted 
many successful concert courses, pre- 
senting such artists as Schumann-Heink, 
Charles W. Clark, Fritz Kreisler, David 
Bispham, Flonzaley Quartet, Mme. Pas- 
quali, Kitty Cheatham and Mme. Elsa 
Ruegger. In connection with these 
courses the club maintained for several 
years a splendid ladies’ chorus, under 
the direction of John C. Wilcox, former- 
ly of New York, now a noted vocal 
teacher of Denver. The Fortnightly 
Club was organized in 907 for the pur- 
pose of encouraging home talent and fos- 
tering good music, and it can be credited 
with having nobly lived up to its pur- 
pose. It is a woman’s club and started 
with only seven members. Now it has 
had to limit its membership to thirty. 
Most of its meetings are held in the 
homes of the members, though every sea- 
son’s program provides for several open 
meetings which are held in a public audi- 
torium. The club keeps a fund for the 
assistance of deserving young music stu- 
dents. As a stimulant to the city’s mu- 
sical life the Fortnightly Musical Club is 
an important factor. 


State Teachers’ College 


The State Teachers’ College has done 
much to broaden the musical education 
of the entire county and naturally the 
credit is due Professor Kendel, a “native 
son,” who has been head of the school 
Conservatory of Music for five years. 
Advocates of the power of personality 
should meet Mr. Kendel, as he is a force- 
ful and original character and, withal, 
so popular that carping music critics 
curb their vitriolic pens for fear of mob 
violence. Pre-eminently Mr. Kendel is a 
teacher and orchestra director, but if 
the leading first violinist gets influenza 
or the head scene shifter goes out on 
strike he is more than equal to both jobs 
at once. 

A recent interview with Mr. Kendel 
brought out several interesting personal 
opinions on the musical situation here. 
“All our music,” said Professor Kendel. 
“ig community music, though the lack of 
a large auditorium prevents any real 
community ‘sings.’ The music club, the 


music stores and the people are abso- 
lutely with us—the chorus, the orches- 
tra, all our own towns people. They 


give their talent and their money for the ° 


support of music. It is splendid team 
work and it going great!” 

Mr. Kendel is planning two concerts 
to be given by the Oratorio Society dur- 
ing the winter. The artists for the next 
musical festival have not yet been chosen 
but hope runs high for securing one of 
the big symphony orchestras. 

_At the college Professor Kendel will 
give a free lecture recital every two 
weeks, dealing with classic and modern 
composers and stories of operas. 

‘The usual Sunday afternoon concerts 
will be given by the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. A small admission fee is 
charged to defray expenses. Local sing- 
ers appear as soloists and there are al- 
ways several songs in which the audi- 
ence joins. 

Although not a member of the Nation- 
al Concert Managers’ Association, Mr. 
Kendel is heartily in sympathy with it. 
as is also the college he represents. As 
he expressed it, “It is great business!” 


LOTTA WELLS CLARK. 





MANSFIELD’S (0.) PROSPECTS 





Zoellners, Schumann-Heink and Other 
Notables Lend Lustre To Season 


MANSFIELD, OHIO, Nov. 1.—An un- 
‘ usually keen interest in music is be- 
ing manifested in Mansfield this season. 
The Mansfield Musical Club is resuming 
its work with every prospect of a re- 
markably gratifying year. The member- 
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ship is greatly increased; arrangements 
have been made for exchange programs 
with clubs of prominence in Ohio; fine 
concerts are also booked for the season 
The first one was given Oct. 17, by 
Frances Pelton-Jones, _ harpsic’iordis¢. 
Later in the season the Zoellner Quartet 
will appear before the club anc other 
artists also. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
Chicago Grand Opera Sextet, Schumann. 
Heink, Harold Henry, Isidor Berger and 
Ernest Davis also are booked for ¢op- 
certs in Mansfield before Jan. 19920, 
Later in the season Arthur Middleton, 
Marguerite Fontrese, Cherniavsky Trio 
and the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra will be heard here. 

Great credit for the awakening inter. 
est in music in Mansfield is due the 
Mansfield Music Club, whose members 
are earnestly endeavoring to raise musi- 
cal standards in the city and vicinity, 
and bring the best artists before the 
public. Their efforts are bearing fruit 
each year. 

All teachers of the city report a large 
enrollment of pupils. 


LOCAL COLLEGE LEADS 
GREENSBURG’S MUSIC LIFE 


Seton Hill Raising Standard of Art— 
Plan Series of Organ Recitals 


REENSBURG, PA., Nov. 1.—The 

present outlook on the coming mu- 
sic season is highly gratifying. All in- 
dications point to more and better mu- 
sic. 

A number of artists have already been 
engaged to appear in local auditoriums, 
Clubs and 
Church choirs, forecast a busy year. 

As in former years, Seton Hill College 
will take the lead in musical circles, an 
interesting series of recitals having al- 
ready been outlined. Seton Hill has done 
more to raise the standard of music 
than any other local organization, and 
deserves credit for the success it has at 
tained. The coming season the college 
has engaged Umberto Sorrentino, tenor, 
for a return engagement; Hans Kindler, 
’cellist; Merle Alcock; the Criterion 
Quartet, Berthaler Trio and Metropol- 
itan Artists of Pittsburgh. It is likely 
that others will be engaged before the 
close of the season. 

Gordon B. Nevin, organist at the First 
Presbyterian Church, has arranged 4 
series of organ recitals to be given dur- 
ing the year, in connection with his 
Church work. Mr. Nevin’s recitals were 
much enjoyed last year. 

ROSE C. SLOAN. 











Scotti Company Delights Toledo 


TOLEDO, 0.,Oct. 25—The Scotti Grand 
Opera Company was the second number of 
the Civic League course Thursday evening, 
and again drew to the Coliseum a packed 
house. ‘‘L’Oracolo’? and ‘‘Cavalleria,”’ 
were the offerings of the evening, and they 
were delightfully sung, by such Metropoli- 
tan Opera stars as Marie Sundelius, Florence 
Easton, Orville Harrold and Antonio 
Scotti. The company gave Toledo a most 
enjoyable evening. J. H. H. 
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~  BINGHAMTON’S NEW HALL SPURS MUSIC 








Artistic Adaptibility of Shrine 
Temple Enables P. Joe Congdon 
To Introduce Galaxy of Soloists 
to City — Orchestras and 
Choruses Formed in Schools— 
Teachers Report Banner Year 


INGHAMTON, N. Y., Nov. 1— 

Musically speaking, Binghamton has 
been dead, lo, these many years, until 
last season its awakening came at the 
hand of P. Joe Congdon. In days gone 
by, this city enjoyed many musical treats 
every season, and world-famous attrac- 
tions knew its halls. But for the same 
reason’. that probably every city of its 
size has known, the interest somehow 
died down, and the better class of at- 
tractions went by other ways. 

Last year, however, in spite of war 
conditions, Mr. Congdon with more than 
orlinary daring, booked the many at- 
tractions and he made money! Having 
braved the sinister prophesies of the 
pessimists, he was rewarded by splen- 
did audiences at big-time prices, every 
concert being seated to cavacity,—in 
Binghamton! As a result, Mr. Cong- 
don has determined to push his luck to 
the limit, and will present to us this 
year a program far more ambitious. 
Look at the following list of artists: 

The Roman Quartet appeared here on 
Sept. 23; Antonio Scotti Grand Opera 
Co., Oct. 11, matinée and evening; Isa- 
dore Duncan and dancers, Oct. 20: Fritz 
Kreisler will come Nov. 6; Mary Garden, 
Dec. 18; Detroit Symphony, with Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, conductor and_ soloist. 
Jan. 9; Efrem Zimbalist, Feb. 9; Josef 
Hofmann, March 15; Amelita Galli-Curci 
in April; Metropolitan Quartet, com- 
posed of Frances Alda, Carolina Laz- 
zari, Giuseppe De Luca and Charles 
Hackett; John McCormack. The last 
three dates are not yet determined. 

Here are twelve notable engagements, 
notable for a city many times larger 
than Binghamton. The big idea how- 
ever, seems to be that if we can do this, 
with conditions supposedly hostile, ary 
other city in the country can do the 
same. One decided factor in the success 
of these concerts has been the splendid 
auditorium of Kalurah Temple, the new 
Shrine home. Mme. Galli-Curci, Heif- 
etz. McCormack and other artists have 
written spontaneous letters of extrava- 
gant praise for the beauty ard acous- 
tic virtues of this theater. The State 
Armory has a much larger seating ca- 
pacity, but Mr. Congdon has chosen the 
Temple for the reasons given. 


Orchestra is Needed 


For all this success, there is still 
much to be done here. The city itself 
has not taken any steps toward for- 
warding the cause of music for its cit- 
zens. There is no orchestra capable of 
doing any larger works, although there 
are one or two good church orchestras, 
and hundreds of children are studvine 
the orchestral instruments in the local 
conservatory and with private teachers, 
which means, if it means anvthire at 
all, a bright outlook for the future. 

All the teachers, both vocal and in- 
strumental. report a banner season, 
evervbodv busy and all enthusiastic. 
_Mvsic in the public schools is in a de- 
cidedlv healthy condition. Suverinten- 
dent D. J. Kelly, who is becoming a na- 
tional figure in educational work, is for- 
tunately a strong advocate of music as 
é cultural giant, and much has been ac 
spn ished under his administration in 

€ eiving of credits for outside musie 
Study. Kate Healy, supervisor of music 
in the grade schools, has done wonders 
” developing her young talent. and also 
sche sc resting her teachers. Her grade 
— concerts are becoming a city in- 
with ‘on, and are looked forward to 

‘ ereat pleasure and interest. 

- spattred Spouse, who has had charge 
Ey © musie in the Central Hich School 
+Paing past year has heen re-engaged. 
aoe his guidance, the hich school 
‘ngine is going forward with great en- 








WORKERS WITH CAUSE OF BINGHAMTON’S MUSICAL PROGRESS 
No. 1—P. Joe Congdon, local manager; No. 2—Sponsors and artists of the recent presentation of “Cavalleria:” Left to right: P. 


Joe Congdon, local manager; Reinald Werrenrath, Merle Alcock, Lambert Murphy, Mme. Namara. 


Bottom row: Don- 


ald Liddell, organist, Madeleine Atwater, pianist; Ceci] D. Mastin, conductor of chorus; No. 3—Harold Albert, Recrea- 
tion Manager of Endicott-Johnson Co., director of all their music enterprises; No. 4—George Muhlig, organizer and 
conductor of the Johnson City Orchestra; No. 5—Thomas M. Roper, organizer and conductor of the Endicott Orchestra; 
No. 6—The Worker’s Male Chorus. 


thusiasm. Besides the mass singing, 
the school boasts a good, though limited 
orchestra, boys’ and girls’ glee clubs, 
string clubs, quartets, and a special cho- 
rus of about 150 voices which has done 
some good concert work. These chil- 
dren, going out trained in large numbers 
every year, make good material for 
choirs and choral societies, and also pa- 
trons of the best musical attractions 
which come to the city. 


Industrial Music 


The story of what music has done in 
one of the biggest industrial organiza- 
tions in the world, the mammoth Endi- 
cott-ohnson group of factories and tan- 
neries, is a compelling argument ir t*~> 
favor of music as a force for good, if 
there ever was one. Up till two years 
age nothing had been attempted bv t 
comnany along musical lines, although 
the well-known  employee-recreation 
ideas of George F. Johnson had al- 
ready worked miracles along other lines. 
The first plans were comparatively 
simple. They consisted in organizing an 
orchestra or two from the workers in 
the factories, and the foundation of a 
large chorus, known as the Worker’s 
Chorus. To start this work, Harold F. 
Albert of this city was engaged, and the 
results of his work in this its second 
year, are ample proof that he was the 
right man for the place. He has ac- 
complished wonders, despite the fact 
that he has been absent in war work for 
several months, first as band leader of 
the Great Lakes Ist Regiment Band, and 
later on the transport U. S. S. Pocahon- 
tas. The work started with three bands, 
but the enthusiasm soon led to the or- 
ganization of six more, and today there 
are in this great organization nine brass 
bands, each composed of twenty-eight 
men and a leader. There are also two 
splendid orchestras, one led by George 


Muhlig, the other by Thomas M. Roper, 
both leaders of fine musical taste and 
magnetism. These organizations come 
into their own during the cooler months, 
when out-door concerts are impractical. 
Their Sunday concerts at Johnson City 
and Endicott are the Mecca for thou- 
sands of music lovers. 

From the cream of these organizations 
the latest creation is a great band of 
fifty-six under the personal leadership 
of Albert. This band has given three 
concerts, playing to about 10,000 people 
at each concert. In addition, Mr. Albert 
has formed a male glee club of twenty 
singers. They sing at the band concerts 
and are expected to become one of the 
principal musical features of the entire 
program of the company. 

As all these men are paid by the com- 
pany for every bit of work they do, and 
their uniforms come to them free of 
cost, it is easy to see that a large 
amount of money is spent by the com- 
pany, which led your correspondent to 
ask whether the company considered it 
a profitable investment. and the answer 
is of great imvort to all readers of MU- 
SICAL AMERICA, and to music-lovers 
at large. Mr. Albert estimates the cash 
outlay at about $25,000 per year, prac- 
tically every cent of which is paid to the 
musicians, who are almost entirely work- 
ers in the Endicott-Johnson enterprises. 

As a result of the heavy musical pro- 
gram conceived by these two managers. 
Mr. Congdon and Mr. Albert, the other 
smaller organizations are not planning 
anything to interfere with their dates. 
The Monday Afternoon Club, generally 
interested in several concerts during the 
season, will not attempt anything note- 
worthy, but will support the larger at- 
tractions with enthusiasm. Mrs. E. S. 
Truesile}l is chairman of the music com- 
mittee. 

Music seems to have come into its own 


in Binghamton, and all those earnest 
musicians who have the interests of the 
city at heart are determined that the 
standard shall not detriorate. Great 
credit is due to P. Joe Congdon. Harold 
F. Albert, George F. Johnson, Harry L. 
Johnson, Edwin R. Weeks, Giles H. Dick- 
inson, Cecil D. Mastin and others for the 
general progress in the city, and to Kate 
Healy and J. Alfred Spouse for the 
work in the schools, backed by the en- 
thusiastic and sympathetic encourage- 
ment of Supt. Kelly and Principal J. F. 
Hummer of the High School. 

Some years ago the writer was talk- 
ing to Hollis Dann of Cornell University 
about the musical inertia in Bingham- 
ton. Mr. Dann said with a rather grim 
smile,—“Whenever a musician complains 
about the musical conditions in his own 
town, isn’t it rather a confession of his 
own incompetence?” The sting in it 
was a tonic. The lesson is to quit knock- 
ing, and go to work. The gospel we 
have to preach this year is one of op- 
timism. What has been done in Bing- 
hamton can be dove in any other citv in 
the country, wanting onlv the imvulse 
of all success, whether artistic or com- 
mercial, the good old spirit of never-say- 


die. 
J. ALFRED SPOUSE. 


Cornell Department of Music Announces 
Concert Series 


ITHACA, N. Y., Nov. 1.—The pre-festival 
series of concerts announced by the Depart- 
ment of Music, Cornell University, includes 
four programs. The first will be a recital 
by Frieda Hempel, soprano; on Nov. 13. 
Fritz Kreisler will appear on Dee. 10, the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra on Jan. 10, 
and the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
on March 17. The twelfth annual music 
festival at Cornell will take place on May 
13, 14 and 15. 











John Me Cormack 


All in the Morning, 


S Early O!........by Fisher 


SINGING 


A Dream....... by Bartlett 
At Dawning... .by Cadman 


*Management of Charles L. Wagner 


I Will Love Her Till I Die (Passing by) 


She Rested by the Broken Brook 


by Purcell 


by Coleridge-Taylor 
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Wilmington Soon To Have 
Much Needed Auditorium 





Noted “Powder City” Handicapped in Past, But Three 

Halls are now Projected—Outlook Gives Promise of 

_ Season of Great Brilliancy—Community Singing Popu- 
lar—Choral Organizations Being Revived 








WV ILMINGTON, Del., Nov. 1.—Never 

before has the outlook for a. season 
of music betokened greater success. deep- 
er interest, and more public spirit than 
that today in Wilmington. 

With the signing of the armistice the 
“Powder City” literally turned from the 
pursuits of war to those of peace. Huge 
mills of the duPonts which had been 
turning out night and day the materials 
of human destruction were transformed 


to busy industrial hives of civilian 
nature. Out of this transformation has 
come an entire and natural uplifting of 
musical ideas. Martial airs have yield- 
ed to more placid strains and the com- 
munity choruses have taken up study of 
Handel’s time-honored Messiah and 
Haydn’s Creation. 

Wilmington is a city now of more than 
100,000, largely built up by the war. 
Yet it may be said to be only at the 
threshold of its musical future. The 
money is here—for Wilmington, accord- 
ing to Federal statistics, is the richest 
city per capita in the entire country— 
and the musical spirit is here; what is 
now required is to turn the channels of 
finance to greater support of art. 

The city in unique in that it possesses 
two separate community choruses, each 
under entirely distinct auspices and con- 
ductors, and each holding weekly “sings” 
of its own. For a short time recently 
it looked as if the city actually would 
have a third community chorus; but 
wiser counsels prevailed, and factional 
differences were patched up to the bet- 
ter interest of all concerned. f 

The original community chorus is 
again under the leadership of Harry 
Barnhart, of New York. Mr. Barnhart 
was brought here three years ago by 
Mrs. T. Coleman duPont and organized 
the chorus, which grew rapidly in num- 
bers until its roster contained more than 
400 names and thousands of persons at- 
terded “sings” given out of doors, in 
the city’s heart or in the parks. It now 
is studying “The Messiah.” 

The second community chorus is un- 
der direction of Irving C. Casler, or 
Courtenay Casler as he was known in 
grand opera circles. This organization 
is under the auspices of the Community 
Service of the Federal Government. Mr. 
Casler has been conducting various 
forms of “sings’’, orchestral groups, and 
civic entertainments in which music pre- 
dominates, which assemble nearly 4,000 
persons weekly under his baton. These 
“sings,” orchestras, etc., are held and 
trained in offices, department stores, the 
high school auditorium and in front of 
the million-dollar Public Building. In 
addition, Mr. Casler has organized and 
is teaching a chorus of Italians and a 
group of 100 Spaniards. The main 
chorus is studying the “Creation” and 
expects to sing it by Christmas. 


Stokowski Orchestra’s Visit 


This year marks the fifteenth season 
of the Philadelphia Symphony Orches- 
tra in Wilmington. During all the four- 
teen seasons which have passed, the or- 
chestra has never had a deficit in its 
concerts here and has netted some little 
profit. Under the leadership of Leopold 
Stokowski it now gives a series of five 
concerts each winter in the Playhouse, 
a number equal to that given in any 
other city outside Philadelphia in which 
the orchestra plays. A slight increase 
in prices has been made for this season, 
but there is every prospect the Play- 
house will be sold out as heretofore. 
The Delaware committee for the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra embraces the leading 
men and women of the State. Its ex- 
ecutive committee, which is composed 
entirely of women, is as follows: Mrs. 
John B. Bird, Mrs. William Betts, Mrs. 
J. Ernest Smith, Mrs. Norman S. Hux- 
ley, Mrs. T. Leslie Carventer, Mrs. Otho 
Nowland, Annie T. Flinn, Mrs. Wil- 
liam N. Bannard, Mrs. A. H.. Berlin, 
Miss Helen L. Kurtz, and Mrs. H. K. 
Miller. 

_ Until the war interfered with its ar- 
tistic efforts, the city possessed an ex- 
cellent oratorio society urder direction 
of T. Leslie Carpenter. This organiza- 
tion may be revived at no distant date. 

Meanwhile an organization of men’s 


voices, the Orpheus Club, has _ been 
formed under leadership of Ralph Kin- 
der, organist of Holy Trinity, Philadel- 
phia. It has given two concerts each 
season and is now preparing those for 
this winter. All its receipts are dorat- 
ed to some worthy charity. 

With the arrival home from the front 
in France of Frederick T. Wyatt, an or- 
ganization known as the Westminster 
Glee Club has been called together and 
resumed its work. One concert, pos- 
sibly two, will be given. During the past 
several months Mr. Wyatt studied at 
the summer school of Herbert Wilodur 
Greene, at Brookfield, Conn. Besides 
his work as. director of the Glee Club 
and of the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church music, Mr. Wyatt is planning to 
give a recital with Margery Hamilton 
Hill, pianist, as assisting artist. 

The Kemery Studio Club, composed of 
pupils of Mrs. Eleanor Gerton Kemery, 
contralto, also has resumed its activi- 
ties. Meetings are held at the homes of 
the club members and rehearsals for a 


recital at the New Century Club prob- ~ 


ably in December are underway. ° 

A class for the study of the theory of 
music has been formed by T. Leslie Car- 
penter, who is organist of the Trinity 
Episcopal Church. It is taking up the 
series of progressive studies edited by 
Godowsky, Hofmann, Sauer, Stillman- 
Kelly and W. S. B. Matthews. 

There have been virtually no definite 
announcements of recitals by out-of- 
town artists as yet. It is probable that 
John Powell, pianist, who gave a bril- 


liant and successful concert here last 
ear, will again be heard. Fritz Kreis- 
er is hoped for and the managers of 
Freda Hempel are ag eg 3 to arrange 
for an appearance by her here. 

Wilmington is unfortunate in that it 
has no suitable hall or auditorium of 
large seating capacity in which recitals 
and concerts may be given on a big 
scale. At present it is restricted to two 
auditoriums, the Playhouse, seating a lit- 
tle over 1500, and the New Century Club 
auditorium which holds 500. 


Support Plan for New Hall 


Four years ago a movement was be- 
gun in the columns of MUSICAL 
AMERICA looking to construction of a 
large auditorium on the new Caesar 
Rodney or public square. The local news- 
papers took up the project, and it was 
beginning to assume definite proportions 
when the war intervened. Talk of a 
public hall capable of holding from 3,000 
to 4,000 persons is again heard and is 
receiving mucn support from civic or- 
ganizations, nota!:ly the Kiwanis Club, 
which is comncsed of leading business 
men. 

Independent of this movement the lo- 
cal Brotherhood of Railroad Engineers 
has announced it intends building a 
large hall soon, although details have not 
been announced. 

Still another hall is projected by the 
Washington Heights Century Club in 
the northern section of the city. Plans 
for the building have been drawn and 
bids for the work received. The hall will 


seat 250. 
THOMAS HILL. 





. “‘Rigoletto’ ’ Sung at DeWitt Clinton 
High School . 


A concert performance of ‘‘Rigoletto’’ 
was given at the De Witt Clinton High 
School on the afternoon of Oct. 26 under the 
auspices of the New York Globe. The story 
was first outlined by Charles Isaacson, and 
the opera sung by Gordon Kay, baritone; 
Domenico Paonessa, tenor; Eva Leoni, so- 
prano; Pierre Remington, bass, and Louise 
Vermont, contralto. Mr. Kay gave an ex- 
cellent performance and sang with admirable 


—— ar 


taste. Mr. Paonessa exhibited a rather 
throaty tenor voice and a lack of ease, es. 
pecially with regard to his hands, but was 
otherwise acceptable. Miss Leoni’s voice jg 
somewhat lacking in color, but she sang with 
much charm and the ‘‘Caro Nome’’ was very 
well done indeed. Mr. Remington, who 
doubled in the parts of Monterone and Spar. 
afucile, sang so well that it was a matter of 
regret that he did not have more to do. His 
voice is an unusually good one and his stage 
presence commanding. Miss Vermont also 
did her small bits creditably, singing with 
good taste at all times. Rhea Silberta wag 
accompanist. J. A. H, 


ATLANTA HEARS GALLI-CURCI 


Record Audience of 6500 Greets Prima 
Donna 


ATLANTA, Ga., Oct. 25.—AlIl attendance 
records for concerts in the South are said 
to have been broken when Mme. Amelia 
Galli-Curci sang at the Auditorium Monday 
evening in the first of the All-Star Series of 
recitals to be presented by the Evans-Salter 
Musical Bureau. It is a conservative esti. 
mate to say that at least 6,500 persons heard 
the singer. After the last set number on 
the program the crowd refused to leave until 
finally Galli-Curci went to the piano alone 
and sang ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.’’ 

Mme. Galli-Cureci was gracious with her 
encores and she sang even more splendidly 
than upon her last visit to Atlanta. Her 
widely varied program included ‘‘ My Love. 
ly Celia,’’ and ‘‘I’ve Been Roaming,’’ the 
‘‘Caro Nome’’ from ‘‘Rigoletto,’’ Bishop’s 
‘‘Lo, Here the Gentle Lark;’ a group of 
short songs, the Mad Scene from ‘‘Lucia,”’ 
and others. ; 

She was assisted by Homer Samuels, 
pianist, and Manuel Berenguer, flautist. 

L. K. 8, 











Sonia Serova and her business associate, 
Veronine Vestoff, Russian dancer, will estab- 
lish and conduct a theater in New York 
devoted entirely to the dance. Mme. Serova 
is herself a danseuse and Mr. Vestoff is the 
principal of the Vestoff-Serova School of 
Russian Dancing. The theater will be ready 
for occupancy early in the spring. 
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The American Institute of Applied Music 


Thirty-third Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5829 


H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East 77th St., New York 


JOHANN BERTHELSEN 


Teacher of Singing and Opera 
Studios 228 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 1839 


MAY LAIRD BROWN—Lyric Diction 


(DORA DUTY JONES METHOD) 
Riverside 2605. (Authorized Exponent) 
1 W. 89th St., New Lork 











Tel. 


WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address, 50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone Columbus 7081 


ROBERT SAMUEL FLAGLER 


ORGANIST—PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
INSTRUOTION—CLASSES IN HARMONY 
Studio: 807 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Friday Afternoon—Saturday Morning 


HENRY 1. FLECK, LL.D. 


Head Musical Department, 
Hunter College, New York. 
68th and Park Ave. - Tel. 2448 Rhinelander 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 8058 Columbus 














GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, Baritone 


THACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York Oity 
By Appointment Only 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


Mme. KATHRYN CARYLNA 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. 
French and Italian Lyric Diction. 
257 West 86th Street New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler 


MARGUARITE CHALLET 


ACCOMPANIST—COACH in French Repertoire 
60 West 46th St., New York. Tel. Bryant 1880 


REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 
Lessons in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble 
Address care Musica] America 


ETHEL CAVE-COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 
57 West 58th St., New York Plaza 2450 


MR. AND MRS, ROSS DAVID 


VOIOH PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 
1018 Oarnegie Hall 
New York City 


PAUL DUFAULT Tenor 


Now on Transcontinental Tour of Oanada from 
lifax to Vancouver 
Pers. Address: St. Helene de Bagot, Canada, P.Q. 


l, WARREN ERB °° iccoueantsr 


Adéress: 2230 Madison Ave., New York 
Vel, Murzay Hill 487 = 





























WALTER HENRY HALL 


PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC 
Columbia University 
Frerk 


titer witer HEMSTREET 7*sixaina >” 


SINGING 
50 West 67th St. 





Tel. Columbus 1445 
Summer Olasses 
New York Studio and Woodsteck, N. Y. 


MARY HOWE 


(Mrs. Edward O. Burton) 
VERMONT’S FAMOUS SOPRANO 
Vocal Instruction 
346 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


. 246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, - - 


MRS. J, HARRISON-IRVINE 


Pianiste—Accompaniste—Voice Ooaching 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1850 


EDITH MILLIGAN KING, Pianist 


ACCOMPANIST—TEACHEE-——SOLOIST 
Studio, 63 Gates Ave., Brooklyn 
Telephone, Prospect 9315 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Oonservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, N. Y. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7498 Schuyler 


MAUD MORGAN, Harp Soloist 



























Petterville 1200 


MAE D. MILLER 


, TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Placement—Diction—lInterpretation 
STUDIO: 819 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


ETTA HAMILTON MORRIS  — Soprano 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Bedford 6935 17 Revere Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EDMUND J, MYER Voice 


708 Oarnegie Hall, New York Circle 185¢ 
SUMMER TERM IN SHATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Oontralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Ce. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 


DOUGLAS POWELL SP2oLIsr_ 1 vorom 


PLACEMENT 
Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent 
singers. 

1425 Broadway, New York, Metropolitan Opera 
House Bldg. Phone Bryant 1274 


MARGUERITE ROBERTSON . Diction 


EUPHONEOUS ENGLISH DICTION ~ 
Special attention to the elimination of foreign 
accents and provincialisms. 

Studio: 33 West 81st St., New York 
By Appointment Only. *Phone Schuyler 6827 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York 


RODNEY SAYLOR 


CONCERT ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
Phone: Schuyler 4075. Home Ph.: Waverly 2650. 


THE SITMIG TRIO 


3s AND PIANO 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
Address: 167 West 80th St., New York City 
Phone Schuyler 9520. 


























CCUM PANIST 
COACH 
In New York Tuesdays and Fridays 
115 East 34th St. Tel. Murray Hill 2444 








ANNA RUZENA SPROTTE 


School of Vocal Art 
LOS ANGELES, OAL. 400-401 Blanchard Bldg. 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


COMPOSER—TEAOHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1374 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME. ANNE BE. ZIEGLER, Director 











All singers made self-supporting. Summer term 
at New York and Asbury Park 
M Opera House, 1436 , WY. 
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SPLENDID OUTLOOK» 
IN MONTGOMERY 


: Course Planned by Local Wo- 
@ men Finest in Alabama 
City’s Musical Annals 


JNTGOMERY, ALA., Nov. 1.—Nev- 
er in the history of Montgomery 
have prospects been so bright for musical 
activity as those of the season 1919-1920. 
very orcanization seems to be taking 
* new life, and a spirit of co-operation 
is being manifested which has never been 
felt before. The activities occasioned by 
he war-< »nditions, Montgomery having 

been one of the camp cities, seem to 
Mave dem nstrated to our people what 
R they coul’ really accomplish, and now 





4 the peace-time days have returned, 
oe seers to be a desire on the part 
MB of everybody to keep the good work go- 
. he ‘most ambitious musical enterprise 
Bover undertaken in the city’s history is 


the Montgomery Concert Course, which 
‘< under tne management of three Mont- 
oom women prominent in musical 


ee ad 


r J 
a be +: Kate C. Booth, Lily Byron 
Gill and “irs. Bessie Leigh Eilenberg. 
Tre attra: ions announced for the sea- 
gon are: -ne Isidora Duncan Dancers, 
Fritz Kreisler, _Amelita Galli-Curci, 


Frances Alda, Rudolph Ganz, and Fran- 
cis Macmi'en. When it is remembered 
that Montzomery has a population of 
barely 30,000 white people, the engage- 
ment of artists of this class is all the 
more remarkable. It is announced that 
Mme. Galli-Curci will appear nowhere 
else in Alabama than in Montgomery, 
inasmuch as Montgomery is the only 
city in the State having an auditorium 
of sufficient size to accommodate the 
audience. As director of the Montgom- 
ery Music Club, Miss Booth has for sev- 
eral years successfully managed the lo- 
val engagement of many artists. This 
year, however, she and her associates 
have launched out into the work in 
earnest. Strong in the faith that the 
music lovers of Montgomery and the sur- 
rounding towns would support a con- 
cert course of artists of the first rank, 
* these three brave women have contract- 
* Bed for the most expensive list of con- 
Bcerts ever brought to the State. It is 
Wvery gratifying to be able to say that 
the advance sale of season tickets in- 
dicates that the course will be financially 
successful. If this results as appears 
certain, next season still greater things 
will be attempted, and Montgomery’s 
nae will be assured as a city which is 
no longer on the list of “dead towns” 
from the manager’s viewpoint. 
The Montgomery Oratorio Society, C. 
Guy Smith, director, has begun its sea- 
son’s work, and is preparing to give “The 
Messiah” at Christmas with a chorus of 
% 100 voices. Ernest Davis, has already 
® leen engaged as the tenor soloist, and 
a well-known soprano and baritone will 
soon be engaged. Charlotte Mitchell 
Smith will be the contralto soloist. The 
Oratorio Society is composed of the Ar- 
lop Club, male voices, and the Treble 
Clef Club, a women’s organization, both 
of which have been in existence for sev- 
eral years. Last year they were com- 
® bined for the first time. Each of the 
clubs wili continue its separate exis- 
@ tence and its individual work, and will 
>» *Ppear in public on various occasions 
@ under its own auspices. 
The Montgomery Music Club, Mrs. F. 
45. Neely, president, will, it is under- 
@stood, confine its activities to its own 
study and some concerts by its mem- 
bers, No visiting artists will be en- 
med this year. This club holds weekly 
rehearsals, and is under the direction of 
be Riedel. 
James J. Moriarty will conduct his 
ale Chorus, which under the same 
ame did sood work ‘for several years 
Prior to the war, but which was sus- 
pended last year on account of the fact 
: most of its members were with the 
pre, Pearson Wynn, one of the ten- 
% Was killed in action at Chateau- 
been >; 2". Moriarty’s plans have not 
is ounce, but it is understood that 
.'8anize tion will appear in concerts 
Muring the season, 


At the Conservatory of Music of the 




















Colleges Guide Emporia’s Musical Destiny; 
City To Hear Notable Artists This Season 











SOME LEADING FIGURES IN MUSICAL EMPORIA: 


No. 1—Frank A. Beach, Director of Emporia concerts; No. 2—A group of faculty 
members and students of the Kansas State Normal School of Music in Garden 
Grove near Emporia; No. 3—Daniel A. Hirschler, who arranges a concert course 


in Emporia. 


E MPORIA, Kan., Nov. 1.—Variety 

will feature the musical life of Em- 
poria this year, perhaps more markedly 
than in any other Kansas towns. With 
two colleges, the College of Emporia and 
the Kansas State Normal College, this 


town is particularly fortunate in the 
matter of music. Both schools have 


strong musical departments and together 
they dominate things musical here. 

Dean Daniel A. Hirschler of the. Col- 
lege of Emporia and Dean Frank A. 
Beach, of the Normal, are both musi- 
cians of experience and have bulit up a 
more than local interest in the work they 
are undertaking. Both schools hold a 
Spring Festival on a pretentious scale 
and the Normal reaches out into all 
parts of the state to interest high school 
students through its annual high school 
musical contests held every spring. 

Plans for the fall and winter season, 
while fairly well along, are not entirely 
completed. One concert series has been 
arranged for by Dean Beach, to be pre- 
sented in the Normal auditorium. It is 
probable that Dean. Hirschler will also 
present a series at the college, but a 
definite announcement has not yet been 
made. 

The Normal series will bring to Em- 


poria Arthur Middleton, bass baritone, 
Emma Noe, contralto, and Mischa El- 
man, violinist. Arrangements for the 
appearance of a famous orchestra will 
be made later. Normal talent will pre- 
sent “Elijah” and the opera “Martha”. 
The Men’s Glee Club has in preparation 
a unique program with original music. 
The seventh annual high school contest 
will be held in connection with the an- 
nual spring musical festival. A faculty 
concert company and a graduate student 
organization will be available for out- 
side concerts and recitals and will visit 
a number of Kansas towns during the 
season. 

The Emporia Normal Symphony Or- 
chestra and the Normal Chorus will take 
an active part in the musical life of the 
city during the winter and it is planned 
to give several public concerts. In the 
past these concerts have been well sup- 


ported and it is believed that they will. 


be equally successful this year. 

The Normal is particularly fortunate 
in possessing a new auditorium. It is 
in the Plumb Memorial building and the 
hall will seat 2,000 persons. It has 
complete stage equipment, Dean Beach, 
in addition to bringing noted musical 
artists here, is arranging for the ap- 
pearance of several theatrical stars. 

At the College of Emporia Dean 








Hirschler is planning the details of a 
concert series of well-known artists and 
expects to have his bookings completed 
within a short time. In addition he is 
lining up the student body for the pro- 
duction of the annual oratorio and opera. 
The college will have an orchestra and 
chorus which will give concerts during 
the season. Dean Hirschler and other 
members of the faculty will appear in 
recital throughout the season. Most in- 
terest centers in the series of organ 
recitals to be given by Mr. Hirschler 
the first Tuesday in each month. The 
new pipe organ is one of the largest and 
most modern in the Middle West be- 
tween Chicago and Denver. It is a four 
manual echo organ with 135 stops and 
mechanical accessories. The action is 
electric with movable and detachable 
console. 

The college also has:one of the finest 
music buildings in the state with twenty- 
four modern studios, class rooms and 
practice rooms. The equipment includes 
a recital hall seating about 500 and a 
beautiful auditorium, seating about 
1,000. The auditorium has a stage, six- 
ty-six by forty feet, and a complete 
lighting system. 

RAY YARNELL. 





Woman’s College the enrollment is the 
largest in the history of the institution, 
many pupils having been turned away 
on account of lack of dormitory space. 
Lily Byron Gill is dean of the Conserva- 
tory with Edward Baxter Perry, well- 
known blind concert pianist-lecturer, as- 
head of the piano department. Vernelle 
Rhorer and Helen Irvin are in charge of 
the department of voice, and Christine 
MeCarn of the department of stringed 
inst: uments. 

The individual music teachers report 
full classes. The teachers of piano are: 
Mrs. Bessie Leigh Ejilenberg, and as- 
sistants; Dora Sternfeld, Susie Reese 
Kennedy, Mrs. Crawford Borden, John 
Proctor Mills, and others. Among the 
voice teachers are: Mrs. J. D. Carter, 
Mrs. Ubo Riedel, .C. Guy Smith and Wm. 
L. VanPelt. Mrs. Fanny Marks Seibels 
will have her usual classes in violin. 

The various church choirs are organ- 
ized as follows: First Baptist Church: 
T. C. Calloway, organist and director, 
and a quartet consisting of Walter Mon- 


roe, Mrs. F. B. Neely, Edith Shields and 
Roy Wadsworth. St. Peter’s Catholic 
Church: J. J. Moriarty, choirmaster, 
Margaret Ryan, organist. St. John’s 
Episcopal Church: Marion Auerbach, or- 
ganist and director; soloists, Pauline 
Garrett, Georgia Wagner, Royce Craw- 
ford and M. W. Aldredge, with a chorus 
of mixed voices. Church of the Ascen- 
sion: Kate C. Booth, organist and di- 
rector. Sour Street Methodist Church: 
Edwin Lyles Taylor, organist; C. Guy 
Smith, director; soloists, Susie Reese 
Kennedy, Charlotte Mitchell Smith, C. 
Guy Smith and Jno. N. Todd, with Mum- 
ford DeJarnette, boy soprano soloist, and 
a chorus of mixed voices. First Presby- 
terian Church: Mrs. J. C. Haygood, or- 
ganist and director; Isabel Norwood, 
soprano; Mrs. J. N. Barker, contralto; 
E. A. Upham, tenor; M. Hugh Stuart, 
bass. Temple Beth-Or: Mrs. Joseph 
Kaufman, organist; C. Guy Smith, di- 
rector; Susie Reese Kennedy and Mary 
Frances O’Connell, sopranos; Charlotte 
Mitchell Smith and Pauline Garrett, con- 


traltos; C. Guy Smith and Royce Craw- 
ford, tenors; M. Hugh Stuart and Jno. 
N. Todd, basses. 

W. PIERCE CHILTON. 





Four Programs Arranged For Season of 
Middlesex Musical Association 


MIDDLETOWN, Conn., Nov. 1.,—The 
sixth season of the Middlesex Musical Asso- 
ciation will open on Nov. 6, with a recital 
by Guiomar Novaes, pianist. There will be 
three other numbers in this year’s series, 
comprising Mary Jordan, contralto, and 
Maurice Dambois, ’cellist, on Dee. 11, 
Perey Hemus, baritone, on Jan. 15, and the 
Flonzaley Quartet on Feb. 26. 





Melvena Passmore was recently offered 
the position of leading soloist in St. Paul’s © 
Cathedral, Syarcuse, N Y., considered one of 
the best church positions in the State. With 
a view of extending her work in the wider 
concert and operatic field, Miss Passmore 
declined the Syracuse offer. 
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VOTICHENKO 


SOLE EXPONENT OF THE TYMPANON 


Personal Representative 


MABEL LIVINGSTON 

















CONDUCTOR 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 
HOUSE — STUDIOS 64-65 








VOICE CULTURE — 
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OLA LEE GULLEDGE 


ACCOMPANIST 
Available for Coaching and for Recitals 





Address: Hotel Martha Washington, 29 East 29th St., New York City 
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125 West 40th Street 
New York 










DAVID CAMPBELL 
Pianist 










GEORGE BUCKLEY 
Violinist 
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Concert Engagements 
in the Northwest ELEANORE OSBORNE 
1 91 9-20 Soprano 
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ELLISON-WHITE 
MUSICAL BUREAU 


Portland, Ore. 
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NENVER WILL CROWN MUNICIPAL MUSIC 
ACHIEVEMENTS BY FORMING NEW SYMPHONY 















Fund of $35,000 Now Being 
Raised For Permanent Or- 
chestra—City Glories in Of- 
ficials who Promote Artistic 
Life—Two Managers Will 
Present Eminent Soloists in 
Courses—Expand Music De- 
partment in Public Schools 
—_Free Instruction For Chil- 
dren of Poor 


D ENVER, COL., Nov. 1.—Sharing in 
. the general wave of prosperity that 
5, sweeping over America at the present 
Atime, this city of the Rockies is entering 
upon what promises to be the biggest 
1 nusical season in her history. 
Accepting public patronage of musical 
offerings as a reliable barometer, it is sig- 
nificant that Denver is registering an in- 
creased interest in the visits of artists. 
| inspired by the sympathy and support of 
1%. mayor who appreciates the value of 
1} Bmusic in civic life and guided by a Muni- 
Bcipal Music Commission whose members 
are giving unstinted enthusiasm and un- 
wonted intelligence to their service, the 


|} B municipal music forces are lining up for 
| @. season of unprecedented activity. Local 
Wteachers report the largest enrolment of 
students in their experience. Music 
} @stores are doing a record-breaking busi- 

} ness. 

-% Plans for a permanent symphony or- 
|) M@chestra backed by a sufficient fund to 
Winsure worth while results are so far 

formed that we are hopefully expecting 
the materialization of the organization 
Mby the autumn of 1920. Altogether, 
Wthere seems to be ample ground for 
= optimism among the people who are con- 
cerned about the musical future of this 
city. 

Quite apart from the growth of musi- 
) @cal activity that naturally results from 
| @business prosperity, increasing popula- 
tion and normal educational growth, we 
) @ must gratefully acknowledge the impetus 
| @that comes directly from the activities 
} Sof the municipal government. The move- 
ment for a development of municipal 
| #music was inaugurated a few years ago 
by the late Mayor Speer who first estab- 
lished the Denver Municipal Band to give 
@iree concerts in the city park each even- 
ing during the warm season, and to play 
Meach Sunday afternoon during the win- 
ter in the Municipal Auditorium. Some- 
thing less than two years ago, and a 
Hew months before his own death, he saw 
his dream of a great municipal organ 
‘ealized in the installation of one of the 
argest and finest concert organs in the 
®world as a part of the Auditorium equip- 
nent. Shortly afterwards the Municipal 
Chorus was formed. 
™ Upon the death of Mayor Speer he was 
succeeded by Mayor W. F. R. Mills, who 
@ot only continued the musical program 
™naugurated by his predecessor but 
@2amed a Municipal Music Commission 
which he asked to make a survey of the 
= uusical activities of other cities, and to 
msuggest ways and means for realizing 
@the greatest possible service from the 
WHPorces available in this community. This 
#ommission scarcely got under way when 
another mayoralty election (Mayor 
i Mills merely completed the unexpired 
erm of Mayor Speer) came, bringing 
the Inevitable question as to whether the 
@ coming executive would be sympathetic 
°° 4 program for the extension of muni- 
‘ipal music. 

ewey C. Bailey was the successful 

‘andidate, and he set all doubts to rest 
almost immediately after he took office 
by renaming four of the five members 
bt the Music Commission, expressing his 
own desire to be the fifth member and 
leclaring his entire sympathy with any 
hnd all feasible plans looking toward the 
mcvelopment of community music. 
Melanche Dingley-Mathews was made 
hairman of the Music Commission, and 
She has already, in the few months that 
ave passed since her appointment, 
@handied the problems facing the Com- 
}™ssion with such intelligence, courage 
and sympathy as to warrant high hopes 
of future achievement. Mrs. Mathews, 
Who enjoys a national reputation in the 
Wield of music education, is president of 
he Denver Musical Society, an organiza- 
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DISTINCTIVE FEATURES AND PERSONALITIES OF DENVER’S ARTISTIC LIFE: 


No. 1—Greek Theatre, in Denver’s Civic Center, showing audience on night of the dedication ceremony; Municipal Chorus and 


Municipal Band on Stage; No. 2—A. M. Oberfelder, Manager Series; No. 3—Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Chairman of 
the Municipal Music Commission; No. 4—Mayor Dewey C Bailey; No. 5—John C. Wilcox, Director of the Municipal 
Chorus, leader of the city’s Community Sings, and Musical America’s representative in Denver. 


tion embracing in its membership most 
of the recognized teachers and profes- 
sional performers of the city, and she 
gives of her time and energy to the work 





DENVER’S MUSICAL INVEN- 
TORY 


Musical Music Commission 

City employs a Municipal Choir- 
ister who has developed a fine 
choral body of 300 voices 

Municipal Band gives free daily 
concerts 

Free organ recitals are given in 
the Auditorium by the municipal 
organist 

Two series of subscription concerts 

Season of grand opera 

Series of chamber music concerts 

Municipal Auditorium, seating 3,600 
and a concert hall seating more 
than 10,000 

Open air Greek Theater available 
for Community “Sings” and civic 
gatherings 

Large colony of music teachers 











of this Society and the Municipal Music 
Commission with a self-disregarding zeal 
for community service that is entirely be- 
yond the understanding of people accus- 


tomed to standards of self interest. Mrs. 
Mathews’ efficient associates on the Com- 
mission are Fred R. Wright, lawyer and 
highly educated musician; Charles E. 
Wells, proprietor of a large music house 
and a musical enthusiast, and Henry 
Houseley, veteran composer, conductor 
and organist, together with Mayor Bailey 
himself. 


Seek Civic Organist 


The Music Commission is at this writ- 
ing concerned with the selection of a 
Municipal Organist to take the place of 
Lawrence Whipp, resigned, and I hope to 
send you news of tne appointment in 
time to appear in the special issue. It 
is planned to give the usual organ con- 
certs on Sunday afternoons, with vocal, 
violin and piano soloists. Probably once 
a month the organ concert will give way 
to a community sing. During the sum- 
mer months, daily noon recitals are 
given on the great organ for the enjoy- 
ment of both citizens and tourists. 

John C. Wilcox is retained as Municipal 
Choirister, and under his direction the 
Municipal Chorus will make several ap- 
pearances during the season. Rehearsals 
will begin shortly on Arthur Farwell’s 
“The Evergreen Tree,” which will be 
elaborately presented at Christmas time, 
with pageantry, in the Auditorium. The 
chorus will also appear from time to 
time in the Sunday concerts with part- 
song and short cantatas. A spring music 
festival is under consideration. Mr. Wil- 
cox will also conduct the occasional com- 


munity sings, which were so successful 
in the Greek Theater during the summer. 

Henry Sachs, leader of the Municipal 
Band, is already engaging his principal 
players for the 1.ext summer season, and 
by reason of this timely preparation an 
organization of greater excellence is as- 
sured. Under the handicap of hurried 
organization Mr. Sachs gave us a sur- 
prisingly good band last summer, and 
there is every reason to expect notable 
results next season. 

Because Conductor Horace Tureman 
of the Denver Philharmonic Orchestra 
enlisted in the officers’ training reserve 
last year, coupled with the added difficul- 
ty of securing both players and patron- 
age during the stress of war times, the 
subscription concerts of that organiza- 
tion were discontinued last season and 
have not since been resumed. 

The orchestra, operating under an en- 
dowment fund of something like $3,500 
a year, and obliged to draft its forces 
from among the theater and restaurant 
players, who were paid for but a few 
rehearsals preceding each concert, could 
not hope to attain any very exalted ar- 
tistic heights under such a working plan, 
despite the earnest efforts of its conduc- 
tor and the staunch support of its small 
band of backers. Happily, a group of 
Denver men and rvomen of means are 
seeing a larger vision at this time, and 
a plan is being worked out that contem- 
plates the establishment of a permanent 
orchestra, starting with about sixty 


(Continued on page 166) 
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DENVER WILL CROWN MUNICIPAL MUSIC 
ACHIEVEMENTS BY FORMING NEW SYMPHONY 
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pieces, which shall have an annual en- 
dowment of at least $35,000. Those most 
conversant .with the plan express con- 
fidence that such an orchestra will be 
ready here for the season of 1920-21. 

The Tuesday Musical Club announces 
an interesting study program for this, 
its twenty-ninth season. Bessie Dade 
Hughes will again direct the Club’s 
chorus, which will be heard in two public 
concerts. Blanche Dingley-Mathews, 
Miss Anna Knecht and Mrs. J. H. Smis- 
saert will direct the piano study course, 
Miss Esther Gumar, chairman, and the 
orchestral section, Miss Ruth Fillmore 
Smith, chairman, will present lectures by 
prominent local musicians. The Club’s 
officers are Mrs. Harry M. Hastings, 
president; Mrs. Carl H. Arbenz, vice- 
president; Mrs. Horace W. Wilcox, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. George B. Richie, 
corresponding secretary, and Mrs. Don 
R. Dix, treasurer. 

The Clio Club 
voices will be directed this season by 
Frederick Schweikher, who will also di- 
rect the Marathon Club male chorus. 
John C. Wilcox will again direct the El 
Jebel Shrine Glee Club. These smaller 
choral organizations are heard in semi- 
public gatherings and contribute their 
quota to the musical life of the city. 

So much for the commercial and al- 
truistic side of Denver’s musical program. 
Turning to the commercial concert 
field, we find Robert Slack, our veteran 
impresario, offering a remarkably choice 
list of artists in his subscription course, 
and stating that the sale of season tick- 
ets exceeds that of any year of his man- 
agerial career, extending back a dozen 
years or more. His artists are Geraldine 
Farrar, Oct. 8; Sophie Braslau and Al- 
bert Spalding in joint recital on Nov. 
18; Jascha Heifetz on March 1; Rach- 
maninoff, March 11; San Carlo Opera 
Company, March 17, and Galli-Curci 
April 26. Apart from his subscription 
concerts Mr. Slack will bring the Min- 
neapolis Orchestra for Feb. 16-17; Ru- 
dolph Ganz, Dec. 1; Tetrazzini Jan. 12. 

Mr. Slack is the local member of the 
National Concert Managers’ Association, 
and expressed his belief to your repre- 
sentative that this organization will re- 
sult in stabilizing the booking business 
giving confidence in the reliability and 
integrity of its members, and promoting 
a better acquaintance and mutual under- 
standing among local managers through- 
out the country. The Association will, 
however, justify its existence in the 
largest sense, Mr. Slack believes, if it 
succeeds in bringing about an ethical 
working-basis among the metropolitan 
managers. Mr. Slack will attend the 
mid-winter meeting of the Association in 
New York. 


Oberfelder’s Course 


A. M. Oberfelder, local manager of 
the Redpath Bureau, who last year 
handled the Municipal Concert series for 
the City, is this year offering a similar 
ten-concert course for himself. His con- 
certs will be given in the full audience 
room of the Auditorium seating about 
10,000, and his season tickets for the 
events range from $2 to $3. He asseris 
that it is the best course ever offered in 
America at such low prices of admission, 
and the statement seems to be justified. 
Mr. Oberfelder’s artists are: Paul Alt- 
house, Oct. 18; Marie Tiffany, Oct. 21; 
Florence Macbeth, Nov. 4; Arthur Mid- 
dleton, Dec. 15; Helen Stanley, Dec. 30; 
Julia Clau:sen, Jan. 27; Flonzaley Quar- 
tet, March 30; Jacques Thibaud, Apr. 8; 
Sir John Foster Fraser, (lecturer) Apr. 
22, and Percy Grainger, May 6. Outside 
of his course, Mr. Oberfelder announces 
Sousa’s Band for Dec. 6; Joseph Bonnet 
for May 1, and Schumann-Heink for a 
date to be announced later on. 

The San Carlo Opera Co., which opens 
its season with a performance in the 
Slack subscription series, will remain for 
five more performances, and Fortune 
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Studio: 1518 Lincoln Street 


chorus of women’s © 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Students prepared for Church, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 


Gailo’s English Opera forces will also 
visit us for a brief season. 

'_ Add to the above list of certain attrac- 
tions the several concerts that are sure 
to materialize later, and it will be seen 
that considering population and isolation, 


carry it through successfully at this 
time. A suitable site has been secured 
under option, and the building may 
easily be a verity by the opening of 
another season. This building would 
doubtless contain a chamber music hall 





Robert Slack, Denver Impresario, in his office, being interviewed by MUSICAL 
AMERICA; Denver Auditorium, where all the important concerts and operatic 


performances are given. 


Denver will enjoy a reasonably large 
number of musical performances of high 
average. 


Excellent Music Halls 


Our facilities for accommodating both 
concert and opera performances in the 
Municipal Auditorium are unique, since 
the building is readily convertible into a 
theater with unlimited stage room and 
a seating capaity of 3,600, or a great 
concert hall seating about 10,000. The 
mammoth unit orchestra organ is avail- 
able for either room. 

The Greek Theater in the recently 
completed Civic Center affords an ideal 
place for open-air performances. Here 
is a stage with flanking colonades of 
beautiful architecture, possessing re- 
markably fine acoustical qualities, and 
an amphitheatre seating more than 2,000. 
Band concerts. community sings and va- 
rious kinds of civic meetings will be held 
here, always free to the people. 

For chamber music there is the ball- 
room of the Brown Palace hotel where 
the Saslavsky chamber music concerts 
have been given during several summers 
past, and Central Christian church, which 
offers an excellent audience room seat- 
ing about 800, and is available for con- 
cert uses. 

Wolcott School Auditorium, seating 
about 500 and equipped with stage and 
a pipe organ, is much used for students’ 
recitals and small concerts. Two of the 
larger churches, seating in the neighbor- 
hood of 2,000 each, are also occasionally 
utilized for concert purposes. 

A rumor that Wolfe Hall, where a 
large number of music teachers have had 
their studios during the past few years, 
is to be sold to the city for school pur- 
poses, has revived interest in the pro- 
ject for a Fine Arts Building, plans for 
which were drawn a few seasons ago, 
when nearly enough funds were raised 
for its erection. It is felt that, with the 
growth of the city both in a populous 
and musical sense since that project was 
abandoned, it will be easily possible to 
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as well as numerous studios and a lim- 
ited number of studio apartments. 


Society Will Aid Musicians 


The Denver Musicians’ Society is en- 
tering upon its second season with a 
program that insures its usefulness. 


Aside from a limited number of purely, 
social events, open to both active and 
associate members, there will be give) 
a philanthropic concert, to raise fundd 
for assisting musicians who for one reagm 
on or another merit temporary financial » 
assistance. Two or three lectures wil 4 
be given to the full membership, ay. 
each month of the regular season ‘the 

will be held forums for active member. 
in departments of piano, voice and organ. 
These forums are in charge of Mra” 
Flourney Rivers, piano; Mrs. Thoma, | 
Walker, organ, and John C. Wijleo; 
voice. The officers of the Society an | 
Blanche Dingley-Mathews, president: | 
David Abramowitz, vice-president; Mr; _ 
James M. Tracey, treasurer; Miss Ann, q 
Knecht, secretary; Della Lomason con | 
responding secretary. Other members of 
the board of directors are Edward E 

Baxter Rinquest, Frederick Schweikhe F 
J. Warren Turner, Mrs. Thomas Walke, 
Josephine S. White and John C. \, ileouty 
It is the dream of the officers an:j direghil 
tors to develop a state organization hy. 
another season. P 


School Music Vital i 
Denver’s publie school music forces 
received the notable add'‘tion th: a 


of J. Warren Tenor, tenor ani ‘a " 
teacher, who, after a special course of 
preparation at Cornell University hay 
taken cha:ge of the music wor! 


of the larze high schools. "a j 
There are encouraging signs tat Den. — 

ver’s unique “Opportunity Schoo!,” where 

free instruction in most of the : rafts js _ 

given evenings to both minor avd adult = 
students will soon add music to i‘s eclec.| 7 
tic curriculum. As a stimulus to this | 
idea, the Mathews School of Piano Work 
has offered several free scholar:hips tj” 
be ‘awarded to poor children who ha 
a.desire for music study but w 
sub-normal in talent. Mrs. Mathews prol 
ceeds upon the theory that the talented © 
children will most easily find help i} 
studying, and that a greater contribu} _ 
tion will be made by bringing music int} 
the lives of those who otherwise have yj 
chance of. help. 

David Abramowitz, a leading violi 
teacher, is also offering a number ¢ 
free scholarships to poor children, to h|- 
chosen by a board of examiners accori} | 
ing to their talents. 7 

There are numerous evidences of a big} © 
ger spirit—a broader vision—amom|” 
workers in our musical life. We of Den{ — 
ver have a right to be optimistic whak 
contemplating the future! : 

JOHN C. WILCOX. 










IS CHOPIN PLAYED TOO FAST? 





‘*Electrocuting’’ the Polish Master’s 
Works Will Ruin Effects 


‘*The question is, Should Chopin be 
played in accordance with the spirit of the 
time in which he lived; should his works be 
played in the tempo in which he played 
them, or, because electricity has brought 
about so many changes and has enabled us 
to do so many things more rapidly than 
formerly, should Chopin’s music be electri- 
fied, or, as it seems to me, electrocuted ?’’ 

So asks Dr. William Mason in his ‘‘ Mem- 
ories of a Musical Life,’’ and continues: ‘‘I 
think there is a general tendency to play 
the rapid movements in Chopin, and, in fact, 
all composers not of the extreme modern 
type, too fast. To play these movements 
rapidly and give the phases with absolute 
clearness, one must have such breadth, com- 
mand of rhythm, and repose in action that 
he can put the tones together like a string of 
pearls, so that each is rounded into shape, 
and the phrase is a complete and definite 


series of tones, and not like a lot of over © 
boiled peas, so soft that they all mash to ~ 
gether. In too rapid playing the effect of 7 
speed i slost. The Chopin Waltz in D Flaj © 
Major is often played much too fast.’’ 






















Many Bookings For Robert Quait 


Among the November bookings for Robeij © 
Quait, tenor, are included appearances if” 
Des Moines, Ia., Nov. 2; Chicago, Nov. | 
and 7; Detroit, Nov. 9; Painesville, QF” 
Nov. 11. In January Mr. Quait sings i 
Halifax, N. 8., Jan. 26, 27, 28; Truro, N. § 
Jan. 29; Amherst, Jan. 30; Fredericktaf 
N. B., Jan. 31; St. John, N. B., Feb. 2. BR} 
leaving at mid-night he will reach New Yoif? 

BARITONE 
1255 Marlowe Ave., 





Feb. 4. 
PIANIST F I () () 


PAUL T. 


Lakewood, (| — 
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in time to sing with the Newark Lyric Cluj’ 
DORAF. 


SPECIALIST IN VOICE TRAINING. 


SUMMER COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


(SPECIFIC ANNOUNCEMENT LATER) 
Permanent Address: THE WILCOX STUDIOS, WOLFE HALL 


Denver, Col. 


—_— Sh 
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BLANCHE DINGLEY-MATHEWS | 


Specialist in Teachers’ Training 








Address: 29-35 East Eighteenth Ave. 





Normal classes for Piano held in Chicago during month of July, each year. F 


DENVER, COLO. 
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Morning Musical Society's Series zs the 
Outstanding Event of Fort Wayne’s Year 





—_— 
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Club Offers Best List of At- 
tractions in Its History—In- 
terest in Music Widely Man- 
ifest in Indiana Community 


ORT WAYNE, Ind., Nov. 1.—After 

a period of quiet on account of last 
year’s epidemic and war conditions, in- 
terest in music is reviving in a most 
gratifying degree. The leading theaters 
are all available for concert purposes, 
though the managers do not attempt 
to bring artists here on their own ac- 
count. Every year the Majestic opens 
its doors for some great orchestra, cho- 
rus, or other big musical event brought 
to k srt Wayne either by a church organ- 
ization, by one of the numerous clubs, or 


eve. by private initiative, or arranged 
for »y the out-of-town managers. In 
ever case the house meets such demands 
in « most co-operative spirit. What 
thes: musical events will be for the com- 
ing -2cason is not as yet possible to out- 


line, as these dates are decided on only 
a fe. days ahead. Light opera of a high 
orde’ forms the regular playbill, “Robin 


Hooc” to come as the first. 

The oustanding feature of the season 
will again be the series of concerts to 
be g.ven at the Palace Theater under the 
auspices of the Morning Musical So- 
ciety. With the list of guarantors com- 
plete (a long list embracing the names 
of nearly all the prominent business 
men in the city), and with the most at- 
tractive list of artists and attractions 
they have ever offered, the club looks 
forward to a brilliant course. The 
ready assistance of the guarantors, the 
fine spirit of appreciation manifest in 
the public and the willingness of the 
press and the music teachers, encourage 
the officers of the Morning Musical to 
dare greater and greater things every 
ear. : 

, The series planned for the coming 
season opened with the Scotti Grand 
Opera Company in October. Following 
this we shall hear Lucy Gates, the 
soprano, also well-known here; then 
comes Gabrilowitsch with his Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, that made so deep 
an impression here last winter. The 
pianist-conductor will conduct one of his 
finest programs. The next number will 
bring to Fort Wayne for the first time, 
Carolina Lazzari, contralto, and Cor- 
nelius Van Vleit, ’cellist. Many Fort 


Wayne people annually peregrinate to 
Chicago to hear grand opera and several 
have heard Lazzari in one of her réles. 











Mrs. Josephine Albert-Horton, Treasurer 
Morning Musical Society, Fort Wayne 


The joint recital is expected to prove 
of high merit. Sascha Jacobinoff, the 
Violinist, is scheduled next and his name 
attracts no small degree of interest. 
The closing number brings the Bolm Rus- 
Slan Dancers in conjunction with the 
Barrére Little Symphony. ‘a 

All these coming to Fort Wayne indi- 
cate that this city has come into its 
Own as a music-loving and music-culti- 
vating city. Credit is due to the Morn- 
ing Musical for bringing within reach 





Mrs. Ferd Urbahns, President of Morn- 
ing Musical Society, Fort Wayne 


of all the best in the musical field. 
Credit is due to its officers who have 
labored undauntedly year after year, 
often against obstacles of all kinds, to 
establish, maintain and extend artist re- 
citals, symphony concerts and grand 
opera. ae 

From insignificant beginnings to an- 
nual, imposing musical events is a long 
struggle that cannot be won triumph- 





A MUSICAL SURVEY OF FORT 
WAYNE, IND. 


Morning Musical Society 

Morning Musical’s Artists Series 
The European School of Music 
Many Progressive Music Teachers 
Worthy Church Choirs . 
Community Choir and Orchestra 
Forward-looking Music Dealers 
Annual Chautauqua Week 











antly without generous sacrifice of time 
and money and willing service on the 
part of the workers who design and ar- 
range such courses. 


Scotti Opera, Detroit Sym- 
phony, Lazzari, Van Vliet, 
Jacobinoff, Bolm Dancers 
and Barrere Forces to Visit 
City This Year 


The Morning Musical has been for- 
tunate in its presidents, and when its 
present president, Mrs. Ferd Urbahns, 
accepted the chair, it found the right per- 
son at the right moment. Under her 
leadership, ably and diligently assisted 
by Mrs. Josephine Albert Horton, treas- 
urer and untiring worker, and by Mrs. 
Clara Zollars-Bond, the present chairman 
of the program committee, the club has 
recorded one brilliant season after the 
other, both artistically and financially. 


Cooperation from Teachers 


The splendidly aggressive work of the 
club would not be possible, however, 
without the patient development of mu- 
sical appreciation by a large number of 
mostly progressive teachers. They all 
contribute their mite. The European 
School of Music has furnished the solid 
basis for the best talent in the Morning 
Musical and has brought about a stand- 
ard of musical training on a par with 
the best schools in the big cities. It 
assists immensely in the distributon 
and sale of concert tickets, in impressing 
the need of hearing and studying the 
best. As the pupils attain to greater 
advancement it plans more and more 
recitals of artist-students, besides the 
oft recurring pupils’ programs. 


And this side of musical activities 
must also be emphasized as a factor in 
the cities development, namely the nu- 
merous recitals and productions occur- 
ring continually and the constant aim of 
all teachers in the city to bring their 
work up to a higher standard. 


A feature that is too often overlooked 
is the quiet training of church choirs 
that is carried on not by professional 
singers, who receive salaries, but in a 
spirit of community singing. Choirs 
of this description are found in nearly 
all the Lutheran churches. A large com- 
munity choir, that each year produces 
some larger choral work and also brings 
at least one famous organist to the 
city, is under the direction of George 
Weller, organist and choirmaster of St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church. This choral 


work is carried on for the pure joy of 
singing together and of sharing Bach, 
Handel, and the modern part-writings 
with the public at large. 


Community Choir and Orchestra 


A large community choir and commu- 
nity orchestra at the First M. E. Church 
is far too little known to the city at 
large. Its origin (which will be re- 
counted at another time) and the spirit 
manifested by the director and the whole 
organization are encouraging signs that 
music is still cherished for its own noble 
aims and elevating influence. 

The good exerted cannot be too greatly 
estimated. Many a professional has re- 
ceived his or her first training in ensem- 
ble work here, many have learned sight- 
reading, time and other essentials. Mas- 
ses and‘ oratorios are taken up alongside 
with lesser compositions and are pre- 
sented from time to time with surpris- 
ing results. The united forces are in- 
vited to many surrounding cities and find 
a full house and warm appreciation. The 
entire income, gained either from admis- 
sion charges or from checks awarded for 
free services. goes to provide the music 
fund. The members of the two bodies 
pay neither tuition nor any fees and 
receive no remuneration. O. E. Rich- 
ards, the director, and his wife, pianist 
and organist, have faithfully and un- 
tiringly drilled and rehearsed for twenty 
years without ever gaining one cent or 
any advantage for the often trying and 
nerve-racking fulfillment of their office. 
They feel amply rewarded by the plea- 
sure they derive from studying and pro- 
ducing the best and noblest in musical 
literature in conjunction with others, 
who are uplifted by the same ideal joy. 

The music dealers in our city are al- 
ways ready and willing to subscribe for 
courses and as guarantors and do all 
they are asked for. The Packard Com- 
pany takes the lead. Many of the firm 
are regular guarantors for concert en- 
terprises. The firm also furnishes pianos 
without asking anything except the haul- 
ing. For years and years the house has 
kept up a hall, which any one is welcome 
to use for any musical purpose entirely 
free of charge. Mr. Achenbach, the sales- 
room manager, also provides the local 
papers with musical articles. 

An annual Chautauqua Week is held 
with marked success every year under 
the auspices of the University Club. It 
regularly embraces several concerts by 
well-known singers, bands, trios, ete. The 
Redpath Chautauqua Society is again 
booked for the coming summer. 

The Wayne Knitting Mills, the Gener- 
al Electric, the Dudlow, and other big 
concerns all have their little music clubs 
and from time to time arrange musical 
affairs for an evening or afternoon, or 
cheer dinner hour by hearing a few num- 
bers given by local talent. 

GEORGE BAILHE. 





MUSIC CLUBS ACTIVE 
IN CHARLES CITY, IA. 


Local Singers and Laymen 


Plan a Season Rich in 
Music 


 & HARLES CITY, IA., Nov. 1.—Real 

interest in musical events in Charles 
City does not get under way until the 
beginning of the winter season so that 
a comprehensive estimate of the coming 
season cannot be given at an early date. 
There is usually plenty in the music line 
when the season starts and every musical 
event is very well patronized. There is 
a plan being organized now to engage, 
if the plan is perfected, Tom Weather- 


wax as community song leader for the 
coming: season and to lead and organize 
different community musical affairs. Mr. 
Weatherwax has been the soloist at the 
weekly band concerts during this past 
summer and has been very active in all 
community musical affairs. He was for 
a number of years a member of the 
Weatherwax Brothers Quartet which 
toured the United States for several 
seasons both winter and summer, the 
latter in Chautauqua work, and later he 
was a war camp song leader and band 
leader in army service in France until 
the armistice. The four women’s literary 
clubs have always presented special mus- 
ical programs during the year’s work. 
This year on Nov. 7, the City Feder- 
ated Clubs will give a musicale. The 
Twentieth Century Club had a special 
program in October on Indian music with 
Indian numbers on the piano, and a 
paper on Indian music given by Mae 
Fluent. The P. E. O. chapter gave a pro- 
gram dealing with French music and 


musicians. The Cultus Club has its own 
quartet composed of Mrs. Earl Barger, 
Mrs. W. R. McCray, Mrs. Henry Bluhm 
and Mrs. George Buckman, with Mrs. 
Fred Spear as accompanist. This quar- 
tet furnishes music at the club meetings. 
In December their music committee, com- 
posed of Mrs. Barger, Mrs. McCray and 
Mrs. Spear, will arrange a musicale 
which will be their guest day also. The 
St. Charles Club gave an opera program 
in October with special attention given 
to the opera “Joan of Arc.” 

Several of the larger churches are do- 
ing excellent work with their chorus 
choirs and particularly the First M. E. 
Church and the Central M. E., which 
give Christmas and Easter cantatas as 
well as special programs at other times 
of the year. The Central M. E. Church 
has just dedicated a new pipe organ. 
Gertrude Pfeiffer is the organist. The 
First M. E. Church has a chorus choir 
of twenty-four members with Mrs. Ella 
Mae Clark as director and Marie How- 
land, organist. Miss Howland has given 
unusually excellent service for several 
years as organist at this church. They 
are planning to purchase a new pipe or- 
gan as soon as possible. The Episcopal 
Church has the only boy choir in the 
city. The Congregational Church has 
a quartet for morning services with Mrs. 
W. E. Dodge as choirmistress and Mrs. 
C. L. Booth, organist, and a chorus choir 
for evening services. The Y. M. C. A. 
Forum, which for the past four years 
has had a large number of. concerts, has 
not yet arranged its course for the win- 
ter season. Their plan is free concerts 
and a contribution taken to defray all 
expenses. They have packed houses and 
have no trouble in collecting sufficient 
money for all expenses even where the 
companies are high priced ones. They 
do not expect or aim to make money from 
the course but only to cover expenses. 
The concerts are held on Sundays, usu- 
ally in the afternoon and the manage- 
ment often gets most excellent concert 
companies and individual musicians on 


account of its being on a Sunday and 
because they will arrange when the com- 
panies can best give them a date as for 
example when they happen to be in this 
part of the country or have an open date 
near here. It has proved most success- 
ful from every standpoint. It is the 
only course of its kind west of the Mis- 
sissippi river. D. E. Darrah has been 
the leader in this work and the founder 
of the course. The principal auditori- 
ums for concerts are the Hildreth opera 
house seating 1200 and the Ellis audi- 
torium seating a few hundred. The 
Charles City Municipal band under the 
leadership of Prof. T. Silbeck has given 
weekly concerts during the summer and 
fall in Central Park with one or two 
soloists at each concert. There are al- 
ways very large crowds in attendance 
not only from the city but from the 
surrounding country and near-by towns. 
The band manager, A. E. Jones, is now 
planning a series of semi-monthly con- 
certs during the winter. There will be 
about twenty-five members in the band 
this winter. Mrs. Ella Mae Clark has re- 
cently been appointed supervisor of music 
in the public schools. There are two girls’ 
gle clubs and a boys’ glee club in the 


high school. 
BELLE CALDWELL. 





Greta Masson and May Mukle To Give 
Joint Recital at Waldorf 


Greta Masson, soprano, has been engaged 
to give a joint-recital with May Mukle, 
cellist, before the Haarlem Philharmonic 
Society at the Waldorf on Nov. 20. The 
following Friday, Nov. 28, Miss Masson ap- 
pears as soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra at Carnegie Hall. 





Mme. Desiree Lubovska, interpretative 
dancer, is to give two matinées at Carnegie 
Hall this season. Thereafter she will make a 
tour of the United States, presenting an 
intimate concert company in recitals as 
**Moments Musical.’’ 
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THEOPHILUS FITZ 





NOTE—No charge for vocal measure- 
ment; a fee of two dollars ($2.00) must 
accompany questionnaire to cover cleri- 
cal expense in issuance of report on 
findings, which requires several pages 
of typewritten matter. 








YOUR VOGAL POSSIBILITIES 


Scientifically Measured and Reported To You 





Is Your Voice ‘Worth While’? 


Are You Realizing On Your Investment ? 





Vocal measurement shows qualita- 
tively and quantitatively whether a 
person is by nature endowed with the 
mental and physical tendencies which 
make the singer. The measuring of an 
individual in this way is called pho- 
nonomology, which means making a 
graphic record of vocal capacity. The 
facial measurements point out the 
strength and weaknesses in capaci- 
ties and possibilities, relative to voice 
volume, resonance, diction and compass. 
From answers to the questionnaire 
will be deduced classification of voice 
timbre, musical aptitude and tempera- 
mental tendencies. 
defeat the questionnaire will show ex- 
actly why; or, if he has been misguided 
in training, it will show the nature of 


If a singer has met. 


the error, and it will also show the na- 
ture of any lack in natural characteris- 
tics essential to emotional expression and 
artistic interpretation. 

If a person wishes to have his voice 
trained the questionnaire will also show 
to what extent training is necessary to 
attain the full possibilities of volume, 
compass, timbre, interpretation, etc., arid 
about how much time will be required 
in achieving results. 

This system is not an experiment. It 
results from measurements of over 
18,000 heads. It has the endorsement 
of leading psychologists, anthropolo- 
gists, biologists and singers, who declare 
the system to be of great practical as 
well as theoretical importance — a real 
contribution to genetic-psychology. 





MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Mr. Fitz is a decidedly enter- 
taining speaker and one who can 
place his ideas in pleasing light. 
The germ of his plan is in the 
determination of the probable 
class of voice by the conditions 


MUSICAL COURIER: 


“Mr. Fitz succeeded in convinc- 
ing his auditors with the truth- 
fulness of his beliefs. The most 
vnique feature of this delightful 
banquet was the underlying mo- 
tive for it—the splendid spirit of 
helpfulness. In the medical world 
physicians discover a wonderful 


PACIFIC COAST MUSICIAN: 


“Mr. Fitz presented his theo- 
ries and discoveries with an array 
of facts, figures and stereoptical 
illustrations that closely held the 
attention of every one present. 
This was succeeded by a discus- 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER: 


“Theophilus Fitz, developer of the 
science of vocal measurement is re- 
ceiving many congratulations on his 
masterly dissertation of the physi- 
ologic and psychologic attributes of 
the natural singing voice. Themany 


LOS ANGELES TIMES: 

“Theophilus Fitz spoke inter- 
estingly on the subject of voice 
placing, giving an analysis of the 
reasons for the different qualities 
in the human singing voice. His 
statements were an indication of 
voice possibilities, lent a scienti- 
fic light to the subject.’’ 


of inheritance, as proved by the 
examination and classification of 
thousands of subjects here and in 
New York. From the same in-| the 
: s science. 
vestigations he has arrived at cal world 
the idea that the possibilities of | such a benevolent 

resonontal development may be 
diagnosed by external cranial 
measurement. He does not claim 
infallibility of diagnosis of vocal 
possibilities, but says that in 75 
per cent of his cases the results 
substantiate his prognostications. | waste 
W. F. G. solved.”’ 


lives; they perfect 


those desiring to 








remedy which saves hundreds of 


strument which prevents untold 
suffering, and these are given to 
world in the 
Now a man in the musi- 
is possessed of just 


willing and eager to have others 
enjoy the fruits of his labors. An 
opportunity soon will be given to 


definitely the possibilities of their 
voice, and the problem of economic 
in vocal culture will be 


sion full of interest. Mr. Fitz 
claims after having made many 
thousands of experiments, that 
facial measurements and correct 
answers to certain questions, will 
give infallible: information as to 
an individual’s physical fitness’ 
for vocal training. Also, it will 
determine with accuracy the nat- 
ural timbre of the voice, range, 
volume and powers of interpre- 
tation.”’ 


a delicate in- 


interest of 


spirit and is 


know more 








facts he has brought into com- 
pact and consistent form brings 


and vocalists and 
teachers who are recognized as of 
the highest artistic standing are 
Fitz know of their 
interest in his method, and their] , 
acquiescence in his many valuable 
suggestions. 
that this system of measurements, 
if properly used, will check the 


conviction, 


letting Mr. 


waste of time and money now too} tensely interesting manner the 
often spent in vocal training by | practical knowledge gained by 
those who are physically unfitted| yy Fitz in his life work of 


to become a singer.” 


LOS ANGELES EVENING 
EXPRESS: 
“Theophilus Fitz, who is able 
to diagnose the type of a voice 
through questionnaire and voice 
volume through a perfected sys- 
tem of facial measurements, gave 
banquet at the Alexandria 
Hotel September 2nd, to thirty 
prominent musical people, which 
was followed by a lecture. The 
lecture covered in brief but in- 


Mr. Fitz contends 


‘*‘measuring voices.’’ 
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| the face accurately taken. (Use this 


| Questionnaire---Vocal Measurement 


It is impossible to measure the voice unless the answers to the questionnaire are correct, and the measurements of 


questionnaire or send for duplicate.) 











State Race (Color) 


Give exact height 





Give age nearest birthday 





Give exact weight 





Are you a twin? 





Are you married? 








* Place the end of a common tape line over the top of the right ear exactly where the ear joins the head, 
and pass across the forehead over the eyebrows to the same point over the left ear; draw the tape 
smoothly and mark the number of inches in the space to the right. 


INCHES 





Give age of your mother when 
you were born (be accurate) 








Have you any physical disability that would likely 
interfere with your success as a singer, such as: 
artificial limbs, hands, feet, eyes or teeth; short 
upper lip, goiter, extremely narrow roof of mouth; 
diseased tonsils, impediment of speech, defective 





Place the end of the tape under the right ear exactly where the ear joins the head, and pass over the 
apex of the nose and cheekbones to the same point under the left ear; draw the tape smootly and 
mark the number of inches in the space to the right. 





in the space to the right. 


Place the end of the tape under the right ear exactly where the ear joins the head, and pass over the 
upper lip to the same point under the left ear; draw the tape smoothly and mark the number of inches 





of inches in the space to the right. 








Place the end of the tape under the right ear exactly where the ear joins the head, and pass around the 
tip of the chin to the same point under the left ear; draw the tape smoothly and mark the number 


* Have some one assists you in taking these measurements. 





sight or hearing, or catarrahal, heart or tuber- 
cular trouble? 











Are you a high school or business college graduate?.... 


e 
Are you a good mathematician?............ Give your choice of a profession.......... 
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To be filled out by female applicant 


Are you sensitive? 


To be filled out by male applicant 








To what extent have you studied music? 





Do you have heavy, medium or 
thin beard? 





What has been the general con- 
dition of your health? 





Give your’ strongest domestic 


tendency. 








Cable Address: Fitskool’’ 


FITZ SCHOOL OF VOICE, Inc. 


601-602-603 MAJESTIC THEATRE BUILDING 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Telephone Main 4132 





During boyhood did your voice 
“break”? or was the change 
gradual? 











Give your choice of athletics. 
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== Among the music houses in Syracuse 


Syracuse, N. Y., to Hear Many Famed 
Artists and Musical Organizations 








—— 

Those Announced Are, With Few 
Exceptions, Already Local Favor- 
ites—Coming Visit of Scotti Op- 
era Forces Arouses Much Inter- 
est—Festival Association Reor- 
ganized To Give Course of Popu- 
lar “Community  Recitals”— 
Morning Musical’s Plans 





———— 


FACTORS IN SYRACUSE’S 
MUSIC 


Spring Music Festival 

Morning Musicals’ Concert Course 

Concert Course of First Baptist 
Church 

Visit of Scotti Opera Company 

Visit of San Carlo Opera Company 








Salon ‘Musicale 
Music Departmext, Syracuse Uni- 
versity 





SYRACUSE, N. Y., Nov. 1. — The 
artists announced for the season of 
1919-20 in this city are, with few excep- 
tions, those who are already well known 
here and have appeared on various oc- 
casions with success. 

The i:ost interesting musical event 
will be the presentation of the Scotti 
Grand Opera Company in “L’Oracolo” 
and “Cavalleria”, with Scotti, Florence 
Easton, Marie Sundelius, and Orville 


Harrold. They come under the manage- 
ment of the Wieting Opera House. An- 
other notable event will be the appear- 
ance of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
with Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor, pre- 
sented by the Morning Musicals, Inc. 
Other artists in their concert course are 
Alfred Cortot, pianist, who will be 
heard here for the first time Feb. 2, and 
Emilio De Gogorza also will give a re- 
cital Nov. 11. Clara Drew is chairman 
of the concert committee, Mrs. Frederick 
Housinger, president. 

Besides the evening concerts mentioned 
above, the Morning Musicals will have 
their regular fortnightly morning re- 
citals by members, assisted from time to 
time by visiting artists. There will be 
fourteen recitals. Harriet Fitch, chair- 
man, announces Aurore La Croix, pian- 
ist, for the recital Oct. 8. 

The Recital Commission of the First 
Baptist Church, S. B. Everts, chairman, 
Fred R. Peck and Charles Gowan, other 
members of the commission, announce 
a number of well known artists to be 
heard during the season in the Mizpah 
Auditorium. Their season opened Sept. 
16, with a recital given by Cecil Arden, 
contralto. On Oct. 24, a joint recital 
was given by Giovanni Martinelli and 
Magdeleine Brard, pianist. Mabel Gar- 
rison and Reinald Werrenrath in a joint 
recital Feb 16. The Recital Commission 
will also present Florence Macbeth, Mar. 
15, with Mischa Levitski, pianist. Miss 
Macbeth gave a delightful recital in this 
city last spring. 

Charles M. Courboin, organist of the 
First Baptist Church, will also be heard 
In concert during the season. 


Community Recitals 


Besides this series of concerts, the 
ecital Commission is planning to give 
acourse of popular Community Recitals. 
The Music Festival Association has 
organized and the following officers have 
fen appointed: Edmund L. French, 
President; Dr. John A. Matthews, first 
vice-president; Dr. Adolf Frey, second 
vice-president; C. Harry Sanford, treas- 
urer; Melville A. Clark, secretary; Mr. 


French, Mr. Clark, Dr. Matthews, Fred ~ 


R. Peck, Dr. E. A. Emens, Prof. F. F. 
Moon, Prof. Howard Lyman, Robert W. 
Disgue, Warren E. Day, Virgil Clymer, 

- Paige Hitchcock, Dr. H. W. Stiles, 
Carleton A. Chase, J. D. Pennock, C. H. 
Sanford, Dr. Frey, Dean Hugh P. Baker, 
Negotiations have been pend- 
ng with the management of the new 























POWERS IN MUSICAL SYRACUSE: 


No. 1—Melville Clark, of the Board of 
Directors of the Syracuse Festival and 
prominent as a promoter of music; No. 
2—Anna W. Morrison, music critic of 
the Syracuse “Journal”; No. 3— Ken- 
dal D. V. Peck, music critic of the 
Syracuse “Post Standard.” 


Keith Theater, with the result that it 
may be obtained by the Festival Asso- 
ciation for their proposed Spring Fes- 
tival, May 10 to 12, inclusive. Prof. 
Howard Lyman, of the Syracuse Uni- 
versity Chorus, will conduct the choral 
numbers for the festival. 


The San Carlo Opera Company prom- 
ise a week of opera early in the fall. 
The management of the Empire Theater 
presented the Vatican Choirs in a con- 
cert given at the Arena, Sept. 26. 


Local Press Helps 


The Syracuse newspapers are giving 
much more prominence and consideration 
to musical matters than formerly, and 
are thus raising the standard of musical 
appreciation in this city. Kendal D. V. 
Peck has been associated with the Post- 
Standard for some years and in his re- 
views of all musical events, writes seri- 
ously and impartially. Ann Morrison, 
who writes for the Journal, is particu- 
larly helpful to students and local talent, 
recognizing their good points rather than 
their weak ones. Mrs. Edith Parsons, of 
the Herald, is more personal in her criti- 
cisms, but shows a deep interest in 
music. 


that evince an interest in the higher 
forms of music are to be mentioned the 
Clark Music Company, Melville A. Clark, 
president; Leiter Brothers, and Go- 
dard’s. The Clark Music Company has 
a hall where weekly concerts are given; 
Mr. Clark himself being personally ac- 
tive in the Festival Association and 
other musical activities. His entire office 
force is always at the disposal of or- 
ganizations for the selling of tickets, and 
so forth. 

The Salon Musicale, Mrs. Charles E. 
Crouse, president; Laura Van Kuran, 
vice-president, plans to have its usual 
number of afternoon recitals at the 
homes of the associate members, the pro- 
prams to be arranged by the active mem- 
ers. 

Dean George A. Parker of the College 


of Fine Arts of Syracuse University, 
has announced the engagement of 
Charles Egbert Burnham as a member 
of the vocal faculty. Mr. Burnham has 
been connected with Princeton University 
for seventeen years. Prof. Belle Louise 
Brewster, who has been with the Uni- 
versity for eleven years, has been ap- 
pointed head of the vocal department on 
account of seniority of service and her 
fine work for the college. Ernest P. 
Hawthorne will fill the vacancy in the 
piano department left by Prof. Cliff C. 
Garrison, who becomes head of the piano 
department at Harden College, near St. 
Louis. Mr. Hawthorne comes from 
Beaver College, Beaver, Pa. Grace 
White, violinist, from the University of 
Montana, is a new member of the 


faculty. 
LAURA VAN KURAN. 








Sioux Falls Will Have Excellent 
Concert Course During;Present Season 











SIOUX FALLS MUSICAL REG- 
ISTER 


Mrs. Booth’s Artists’ Course 
First M. E. Church Course 
Two High School Orchestras 
Three High School Choruses 
Community Chorus 

Baptist College Chorus 
Several Bands 

About Fifty Music Teachers 
New Coliseum 

Two or three local managers 











sors FALLS, S. D., Sept. 15.—Mrs. 

Will H. Booth announces a very 
interesting list of artists for her course 
this season and is meeting with well 
deserved support on the part of the 
music lovers of Sioux Falls and surround- 
ing territory. The Artists Course con- 
sists of seven numbers as follows: Oct. 
20, Metropolitan Grand Opera Quartet 
consisting of Frances Alda, soprano; 
Carolina Lazzari, contralto; Carlos Hack- 
ett, tenor; De Luca, baritone, with Papi 
as accompanist and director. Nov. 3, An- 
na Fitziu, soprano, and Andres De Seg- 
urola, in Recital and Operatic Sketch; 
Nov. 12, Mme. Schumann-Heink, con- 
trolto with Frank La Forge as accom- 
panist; Jan. 20, The Zoellner String 
Quartette; Feb. 16, Josef Hofmann; 


March 19, Carlos Salzedo-Harp Ensemble 
and Povla Frijsh, Danish soprano; April 








Mrs. Will H. Booth, Who Presents Artist 
Course in Sioux Falls, S. D. 


23, Adolph Bolm Ballet and The Little 
Symphony. 

We are fortunate in having a modern 
Coliseum, seating about 2500, that is 
owned by the municipality and which is 
rented at a very reasonable charge. This 


makes it possible to make admission 
rates reasonable and the sale of season 
tickets is large. 

Philathea Matrons and Men’s Broth- 
erhood of the First M. E. Church are 
giving the following concerts for the 
season of 1919-20: Kryl Concert Com- 
pany, Oct. 22; Harold Proctor Company, 
Dec. 17; Spanish Orchestra, Dec. 19; 
Madrigal Singers, Jan. 13. 

Vernon Alger, head of the violin de 
partment of Sioux Falls College an- 
nounces a concert by his pupils for Nov. 
25. This will be in the form of Orches- 
tra of 68 and solos by Professors Colum- 
bus and Lawrence of the piano and voice 
departments. 

The music departments of the Public 
Schools are planning a Spring Music 
Festival in which they will present the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in three 
concerts. It is hoped they can arrange 
to present the “Children’s Crusade” at 
one of the concerts, using about 800 
voices from the various choruses and 
Glee Clubs of the schools. 

O. H. ANDERSEN. 





PLANS BROCKTON CONCERTS 





George Sawyer Dunham Arranging Twe 
Programs With Symphony Players 


B ROCKTON, MASS., Oct. 27.—George 
S 


awyer Dunham, conductor, will 
give two orchestral concerts this season 
at the Porter Church, with an orchestra 
of about thirty Boston Symphony play- 
ers. There will also be several concerts 
by the Brockton Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Mr. Dunham’s direction, and a 
movement has been started among the 
business men of the city to make perman- 
ent the large chorus which sang the 
Verdi “Requiem” last June. 

The chorus of the Porter Congrega- 
tional Church, conducted by Mr. Dun- 
ham, which, last year made trips to Bos- 
ton and Wellesley for the presentation 
of Russian church music, will give a ser- 
ies of Vesper Services. Several new 
cantatas will be sung and one service 
will be devoted to Russian church music, 
as has been the custom for four years. 
In addition to his activities as conductor, 
Mr. Dunham is supervisor of music in 
the Brockton High School, and a mem- 
ber of the pianoforte faculty of Lasell 
Seminary, Auburndale. C. R. 





CLUBS PLAN CAMPAIGN 





Illinois Federation Adopts New Method 
of Increasing Membership 


ALTON, ILL. Oct. 27.—The [Illinois 
Federation of Music Clubs adopted a resolu- 
tion at its recent meeting in Alton, that the 
clubs plan an intensive campaign to in- 
crease the force and membership of the 
State Federation. To this end it was re- 
solved that each club appoint a group of 
speakers to visit ten neighboring cities to 
take the Federation message to unaffiliated 
organizations. 

The resolutions called for the creation 
of an extension board, and further brought 
to the’ attention of the meeting the need 
of preparing bulletins setting forth the 
plan of public school music credits in 
vogue in the schools of Peoria, Danville 
and Aurora. 








Fthelynde Smith 
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Sa lj 


VIAC MULLEN 


Soprano 





Engagements Have Included the Following Cities: 


New York Brooklyn 
Jersey City Buffalo 
Bloomfield, N. J. Cleveland 


Washington 
Springfield 
Toledo Ottawa 


Montreal 
Toronto 


Available for Concert, Recital, Festival and Orchestral Engagements 


309 W. 86th St. 


FRANCES NASH 


AT 


SEASON 1919-1920 


NEW YORK CITY 








Worcester Festival 


FRANCES NASH “electrified her hearers’ at Worcester 
Festival, “She is a great artist.” 


“In the afternoon Miss Frances Nash 
electrified her hearers by her brilliant 
playing of MacDowell’s beautiful con- 
certo for pianoforte, No. 2, in D minor. 
Miss Nash is pretty and petite, but this 
does not impair her virtuosity. She 
plays with astounding vigor and clarity 
and her keyboard mannerisms, which of 
themselves would make her unique, ap- 
peared to be merely an expression of a 
desire to dig far into the piano in search 
of its potential beauties. She certainly 
found them. Her interpretation, for all 
of its warmth and brilliance, was crystal 
clear. She is a great artist.”—Worcester 
Telegram, Oct. 11. 


“That the MacDowell D minor con- 
certo made so instant and so great an 
impression yesterday, was due to Frances 
Nash’s superb playing. She possesses 
in a marked degree skill and tempera- 
ment. She was equally admirable in the 
broad and dramatic first movement, in 
the gay and sparkling presto and in the 
splendid sweep of the concluding move- 
ment. Throughout her interpretation 
and performance were on a scale com- 
mensurate with the splendor of the work. 
The audience hoped by insistent ap- 
plause to gain an encore, but none was 
to be had.”—Worcester Gazette, Oct. 11. 


TELEGRAM OF OCTOBER 11TH 


EveELYN Hopper, 
Aeolian Hall, New York:— 


“Frances Nash in MacDowell Concerto had instant and spon- 


taneous success.” 


ArTHER J. Bassett, President, 


Direction, Evelyn Hopper 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Worcester County Musical Assn. 


STEINWAY PIANO 
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RICORDI SONGS 


Sung by 


JOHN MeCORMACK 


H. T. BURLEIGH 


By The Pool At The Third Rosses 

Deep River 

Five Songs of Laurence Hope 

The Glory of The Day Was In Her Face 
Go Down Moses 

Her Eyes Twin Pools 

In Summer 

In The Great Somewhere 

Little Mother of Mine 

One Year 

Three Shadows 

The Victor 

Were [| a Star 

Sometimes I Feel Like A Motherless Child 


LIEUT. GITZ RICE 


Dear Old Pal of Mine 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER 


Thine Eyes Still Shined 


G. RICORDI & CO., Inc. 
14 East 43 Street - - New York 
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In addition to the regular season 
of 150 lectures and recitals, 


The University Extension Society — |[ 


of Philadelphia 


Announces a series of Concerts, 
With prominent soloists, by 


The University Symphony Orchestra 


of Solo Performers, 
ALBERT N. HOXIE, Conductor. 


Thursday evenings, beginning November 6, at 
Witherspoon Hall and the Academy of Music. 
(At these concerts Community Singing will be brought 
to a new artistic level) 





For further information address 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SOCIETY, 


William K. Huff, Secretary, 
730 Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia. 
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VOCAL STUDIOS 

































Italian and French Repertoire—Preparation for Recitals. For 12 
Years with Vannucini, Cortesi and Lombardi in Florence, Italy. 






Coach for Hipolito Lazaro and Nina Morgana 


Studios: 327 West 76th St., New York Tel. Schuyler 3430 
Assistant and Secretary: Miss Winfried Rohrer 
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Duluth Makes New Strides In Public School Music 














List of Supervisors Grows Rapidly 
_—Choruses and Orchestral Work 
Among Children Show Excellent 
2esults—All-Star Course To Pre- 
sent Notable Artists—Clubs Out- 
line Active Year’s Program 


Bader ses MINN., Nov. 1.—The unus- 
ual growth of Duluth, musically, 

during the past few years is shown in 
the following galaxy of artists who will 
appear here in recital the coming season 
—liarold Henry, pianist; The Flonzaley 
String Quartet, May Peterson, Galli- 
Curvi, Jascha Heifetz, Mary Garden, 
Sei ei Rachmaninoff, Fritz Kriesler, and 
Sai Carlo Grand Opera Company. 

ie Matinee Musical, for the past nine- 
tec: years the leading factor in educat- 
ins Duluth musically, opened its Even- 
iny Artists’ recitals at the First Methodist 
Ch oreh, Oct. 17, with Harold Henry, 
pi vist. On Dee. 4, the club will present 
fo: the third time the famous Flonzaley 
Quartet, always a favorite in Duluth. 
O; Feb. 27, this distinguished ‘series of 
co certs will close with May Peterson, 
ch. rming soprano of the Metropolitan 
Op:ra Company who will make her first 
ap. earance in Duluth. 

he biweekly programs to be given 
by the Club are planned with a view of 
en. ohasizing ensemble of all kinds. A 
La ies’ Quartet, trio for piano, ’cello 
an. violin, piano quartet, violin and 
piano, ’cello and piano, two piano num- 
bers and the ladies’ chorus are expected 
to add greatly to the interest and enjoy- 
ment of the season. These with the of- 
ferings of many splendid soloists permit 
of wide study in musical literature. 

On Oct. 7, the club formally opened 
with President’s Day. Miss Burmeister, a 
soloist from Chicago, sang. On. Oct. 21, 
Federation Day reports were given by the 
delegates who were fortunate enough to 
attend the N. F. M. C. at Peterboro. A 
special feature will be a day of Russian 
music, a Beethoven program, a Christ- 
mas oratorio, American Day, and school 
children’s day, when the program will 
be in charge of the supervisors of music 
in the publie schools. 

The work of the philanthropic commit- 
tee of the Club as usual will take the best 
of music to those who are deprived of it 
and is raising money for a scholarship 
fund to be used to help those who other- 
wise might not be able to go on with their 
musical advancement. 

Mrs. George S. Richards has an in- 
teresting series of artists for her All 
Star Course. The series opened on Oct. 
5 with the Roman Quartet. This was fol- 
lowed by Mme. Galli-Curci on Oct. 24. 
Next comes Jascha Heifetz, Nov. 5, Mary 
Garden in early December, Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, Jan. 20. In addition to this dis- 
tinguished series of concerts Mrs. Rich- 
ards will present the Vatican Choir*and 
later on in the season Fritz Kreisler, one 
of the most popular artists who has ever 
visited Duluth. 


School Music Developing 


Music study in the Duluth public 
schools is developing steadily and gaining 
a strong foothold in our community. The 
department has grown and kept apace 
with the work throughout the country 
since Mrs. Ann Dixon, Supervisor of 
Music, took charge of this city work six 
years ago. At that time only two teach- 
ers were engaged, while now the city 
system supports nine supervisors, who 
give their entire time to music. Last 
year’s work culminated in a song fes- 
tival at which fourteen schools with over 
750 pupils entered a chorus contest. 

Through the efforts of Mrs. Dixon 
prizes of orchestral instruments were 
obtained—three cornets and three clar- 
lonets were given to the winning schools. 
Class instruction on these instruments, 
as well as piano and violin classes be- 
gan immediately and these lessons con- 
tinued through the summer. 

With the incentive and interest holding 
over, the work this year opens up most 
favorably. The grade choruses will con- 
tinue and combined programs both for 
volce and orchestra numbering about 150 
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Prominent People and Features of Duluth’s Music: (1)—New Armory, Duluth, Where the All-Star Music Course Is Given Under 
the Management of Mrs. George S. Richards; (2)—Carlotta Simonds, President Duluth Music Teachers’ Association; 
(3)—Mrs. Ann Dixon, Supervisor of Music In the Public Schools; (4)—Mrs. George S. Richards, Presenting the All- 
Star Course; (5)—Charles Helmer, Conductor of the Choral Society and Leader of Helmer’s Band. 


players, will give programs at an early 
date. The piano teachers of the city, 
have already started their third years’ 
work: with pupils who will receive credit 
for their outside study. An appropria- 
tion of $1500, by the Board of Educa- 
tion, will be used to purchase musical 
instruments, which will be loaned to pu- 
pils who desire to study. A library of 
records for all grades has been provided 
—cases of records circulate to the various 
schools and an exchange is made. As- 
sisting Mrs. Dixon are Florence Schute, 
Mr. George Parrish, Cora Schultze, El- 
vira Burwash, Mildred Downie, Mae 
Maloney, Florence Wright and Janith 
Johnson. 

The Duluth Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, with Carlotta L. Simonds, president, 
opened its fourth annual’ season with an 
enthusiastic meeting held at Josephine 
Carey’s studio, Sept. 13. Plans for an 
interesting season were mapped out and 
the general spirit was one of “get to- 
gether” and cooperation on the very im- 
portant question of outside music cred- 
its in the public schools. The Music 
Teachers’ Association plans to bring 
some famous lecturer this season to speak 
on some phase of musical education. 

The Duluth Choral Society has an ac- 
tive membership of about 100, with a 


large list of associate members. C. A. 
Knippenberg is president and Charles 
Helmer, conductor. Last season the so- 
ciety presented the cantata “The Rose 
Maiden” by Cowen, with a chorus of 100 
voices and local orchestra of 25 pieces. 
At Christmas time the Society plans to 
give the “Messiah”, with full chorus of 
voices and local orchestra. Mr. Helmer 
will conduct. Frances Berg Ober is ac- 
companist for the Duluth Choral Society. 

The Cecilian Society, one of the oldest 


-organizations in the city will carry out 


a plan of musical study, meeting at the 
various homes of its members through- 
out the season. The outline for study was 
prepared by Mrs. Stella Prince Stocker, 
honorary president of the Club, and in- 
cludes beside the study of the sympho- 
nies, interpretative talks and discussion 
of current musical events. The office of 
active president, left vacant by the res- 
ignation of Mrs. K. A. Ostergren will be 
filled by election at the next meeting. 
Mrs. Ostergren has for many years been 
actively identified with the Cecilian and 
Matinée Musical Club of this city and in 
leaving Duluth to make her home else- 
where will be greatly missed. : 
Two large Swedish and Norwegian 
Singing Societies have existed in Duluth 
for several years presenting at various 


intervals some very fine programs of 
Scandinavian music. About four years 
ago the Svea Society reorganized into 
what is now called the Duluth Glee Club. 
This organization has an active member- 
ship of about fifty, with a large body of 
associate members. The president is 
Mr. C. G. Carlson and conductor J. Vic- 
tor Sandberg, who has recently moved 
here from St. Paul. Just at present the 
Glee Club is interested in rehearsals and 
laying plans to join the National Swedish 
Sangerfest to be held at Worcester, 
Mass., next June, where the singers will 
appear on the programs as an individual 
number and also join in the large chorus 
of 1500 voices. The Duluth Glee Club 
plans to give two concerts during the 
coming season in Duluth where both Eng- 
lish and Swedish songs will be sung. Mr. 
George Anderson is one of the loyal 
workers for this organization. 

The Normanna Society organized and 
conducted for many years by Jens Flaa- 
ten, Duluth, has been recognized as one 
of the finest male singing organizations 
in the state. This season’s activities will 
be conducted by I. N. Sodahl. There are 
about thirty active members who are now 
rehearsing, preparatory to giving sev- 
eral concerts this season. 

MRS. GEORGE S. RICHARDS. 





ZANESVILLE SERIES OPENS 





Barbara Maurel and Oscar Seagle Again 
Please Large Audience 


ZANESVILLE, O., Oct. 29.—The first re- 
cital of the concert series being given by 
the Armco Club opened auspiciously at the 
Weller Theater on Oct. 24 with Barbara 
Maurel, mezzo-soprano, and Oscar Seagle, 
baritone. Their program covered a wide 
scope and thoroughly pleased the big audi- 
ence. Frederick Briston was an able ac- 


companist. ’ 
The Thursday Morning Music Club made 
its farewell bow to emerge as a reorganized 


club, on Oct. 20, under the new name of the 
Thursday Matinée Music Club. Fortnightly 
recitals will be given at I. O. O. F. Hall 
throughout the season. Officers elected were: 
Cora Jean Geis, president; Ora Delpha 
Lane, vice-president; Mrs. Theo. Axline, cor- 
responding secretary; Mrs. C. Lee Hetzler, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Margaret Findeiss, 
treasurer, and Margaret Van _ Voorhis, 
librarian. oO. D. L. 





Katherine de Barber Delights Altoona 


ALTOONA, PA., Oct. 25.—Katherine de 
Barber, pianist, made her initial appearance 
in Altoona in the Mishler Theater on the 
evening of Oct. 10, assisted by Jean Wess- 


ner, cellist, and Richard Bowen, baritone. 
The program, which was a comprehensive 
one, was much applauded by a large audi- 
ence and many additional numbers were de- 
manded. R. C. 8. 





Community League Programs Will Pre- 
sent New Song by Nellie Blythe Chase 


Nellie Blythe Chase’s community song, 
‘*Our Tribute,’’ to words by Eleanor Greg- 
sten Thompson, is to be sung by members of 
the Community League all over the country 
in the celebrations of Armistice Day on 
Nov. 11. The song has been published in 
postal card form, being a matter of several 
brief stanzas, each stanza of eight bars. 
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Brown Birdeen........by Buzzi-Peccia 


Japanese Death Song........ by Sharp 


SINGING Nobody Knows the Trouble I See 


by Johnson 


Pirate Dreams............ by Huerter 


Under the Greenwood Tree 
by Puzzi-Peccia 


The Virgin’s Plaint...... by Schindler 
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Oberlin’s Conservatory To Provide 
City With Rich Musical Fare 








Artist Recital Course Will 
Bring Noted Soloists and 
Symphony Orchestra to Ohio 
Community—Look Forward 
to Season of Great Musical 
Activity 


BERLIN, O., Nov. 1.—A_ record- 

breaking attendance at the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music this fall, and a 
similar condition in practically all of the 
musical institutions of the country in- 
dicate clearly that at last the people of 
the United States are beginning to real- 
ize what MUSICAL AMERICA has long 
been emphasizing with untiring energy, 
—the value and benefit of music study 
in America. 

The conditions in a Conservatory such 
as Oberlin, intimately connected as it 
is with the College in all its activities, 
make foundation music study ideal. 
Among the many educational advan- 
tages in the Oberlin Conservatory life, 
one of the foremost is the Artist Kecital 
Course which is arranged each semester 
under the direction of Professor C. W. 
Morrison, Director of the Conservatory. 
The idea of the director and committee 
in charge is to give to the students at a 
nominal sum the opportunity of hear- 
ing the best artists of different branches 
of the musical art. The symphony con- 
certs form the basis of the course. Each 
year four or more of the best orchestras 
of the country give programs at Ober- 
lin. ‘The other recitals embrace pianists, 
singers, violinists, chamber music, ete. 

This year the course opened Oct. 21 
with a vocal recital by Helen Stanley, so- 
prano. Josef Lhévinne, pianist, who has 
been heard often in Oberlin, gives a re- 
cital on Nov. 4. Nov. 18 brings the Letz 
Quartet, with Mrs. William Mason Ben- 
nett, pianist, who will play in the César 
Franck Quintet. 

The Detroit Symphony Orchestra will 
make its first visit to Oberlin on Nov. 
29. Particular interest is attached to 
this concert, for Gabrilowitsch, the con- 
ductor, has long been a favorite among 
the pianists who visit Oberlin. His first 
appearance here as a symphony conduc- 
tor will be awaited with pleasure. 

At the May Festival last spring one 
of the great surprises was the superb 
playing of our new neighbor, the Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra, Nicolai Sok- 
oloff, conductor. This organization visits 
Oberlin on Jan. 30. Mischa Levitzki is 
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to be the soloist, playing the Schumann 
A Minor Concerto for piano and orches- 
tra. This will be Levitzki’s third an- 
nual appearance here. 

The course for the second semester of 
the College year which begins in Febru- 
ary, has not been fully decided, but 
among the numbers are the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra, Pietro Yon, and 
the May Festival concerts. 


Faculty is Enlarged 


The faculty of the Conservatory is en- 
larged this year by two new members 
who will add greatly to the present effi- 
cient staff. Mrs.. William Mason Ben- 
nett, New York, pianist, becomes a mem- 
ber of the piano department. Oberlin 
counts itself very fortunate in securing 





No. 1—Finney Memorial Chapel, where the Ar- 
tist Recitals and Symphony Concerts are 
held; No. 2—Charles W. Morrison, Director 
of Oberlin Conservatory and Chairman of 
Committee on Artist Recitals : 


the services of Mrs. Bennett. 

Harold David Smith returns to the 

position on the faculty to which he was 
appointed two years ago, but which he 
was prevented from filling on account 
of the war. Mr. Smith enlisted in the 
army in 1917 and spent over a year in 
France. He will teach organ and the- 
ory in the Conservatory. 
_ Several of the Oberlin faculty occupy 
important organ positions in Cleveland 
frederic B. Stiven, Professor of Organ, 
and Musical America’s correspondent 
at Oberlin, goes this season to Cal- 
vary Presbyterian Church as Organist 
and Director of the music. Mr. Smith 
takes Mr. Stiven’s place at the Euclid 
Avenue Christian Church, where the lat- 
ter has had charge of the music for the 
past seven years. 

With the attendance larger than for 
many years, and the general enthusiasm 
of this first year of peace, Oberlin is 
looking forward to a season of great 


* musical activity. 


FREDERIC B. STIVEN. 








University of Texas Establishing Conservatory in Austin 











Choral Clubs Plans Season of 
Three Artists Concerts— 
Maud Powell to Visit City 
—Chorus Will Present 
Messiah” 


i Ver. TEX., Nov. 1.—The Choral 
Club, under the presidency of Mrs. 
J. F. James and the musical direction 
of Mrs. Jordan Morris, plans a season of 
three artist concerts and one concert 
complimentary to the patronesses of the 
club. The writer has not yet ascertained 
who the artists are to be, with the ex- 


ception of Maud Powell, the violinist, 
who comes in late January. 

Harry T. Warner is the chairman of 
the artist committee and has under con- 
sideration a number of the artists who 
will make tours of Texas, but this is to 
be further studied with a view to mak- 
ing final arrangements so that dates will 
not conflict with other musical ventures. 

The Choral Club has been entirely re- 
organized and will have at least thirty 
voices. Mrs. Morris is an experienced 
director and will undertake an ambitious 
program of instruction and of concert. 

The music department of the State 
University is also undertaking, after 
much discussion, to establish—though on 
a small scale—a conservatory. True, it 
has only four instructors, but they are 
all of established reputation. The Uni- 
versity of Texas gives instruction only 
‘in the theory of music. The school of 
applied music is, to begin with, an added 








PROMINENT IN MUSICAL AUSTIN 


On the left: Margaret Downie, conductor of the Downie Violin Club. On the right: Mrs. Jordan 


Morris, director of the Amateur Musical Club. 


course for which the pupils will pay; but 
it is the beginning of what is planned 
eventually to be a regular course for the 


greatest school in Texas, 
H. L. Clamp, director of the Choral 
Society and of the First Presbyterian 


Church choir, plans a presentation of 
“I'he Messiah” late in November. He 
will have for the solo parts Charles Har- 
rison, the tenor, and Major Waull, who 
has been the community song leader in 
Austin for the term of the war. Mr. Har- 
rison has never sung in Austin, but is 
very well known here. He is a great 
favorite in other Texas cities and 
“makes” the State every sezson with 
standing engagements in a number of 
cities. 

Mr. Clamp’s chorus will have about 
100. voices and the women soloists wil! 
be local talent. Mrs. William H. Bell will 
be the soprano and, as she is one of the 
most accomplished artists in ‘Texas, the 
part will be well sung. 

Margaret Downie, who has just fin- 
ished a most successful season as di- 
rector of the Downie Violin Club, wili 
reorganize the club, selecting the mem- 
bers from pupils who have the proper 
artistic accomplishment and enthusiasm. 
‘The members of the club also compose a 
majority of the membership of the Aus- 


tin Symphony Orchestra and other en- 


semble organizations of the city. 

Miss Downie specializes in very young 
children, some of them as youthful as 
four years, and has a natural aptitude 
for instructing them. One of her pupils 
who gives rare promise is Maurine Lou- 
den, who has made very considerable ad- 
vancement and who was given much en- 
couragement by Oscar Seagle, for whom 
she played on his recent visit to Austin. 


D. C. MORRIS. 


PORTLAND (ORE.) CLUBS 
BEGIN LOCAL SEASON 


Oratorio Society Adds Many New Menm- 
bers—MacDowell Club Musicians 
In Conccert 


PORTLAND, Ore., Nov. 1.—The program 
presented by the MacDowell Club on Tues- 
day afternoon Oct. 25, in the ballroom of 
the Multnomah Hotel was a very enjoyable 
one and a delightful program was given by 
Mrs. Alice Price Moore, vocalist and Wil- 
liam Aronson, violinist, with Margaret Notz 
and Elna Anderson as piano accompanists. 

The Portland Oratorio Society last Tues- 
day added twenty-five new members. The 
society now meets in the Library Hall of 
the Central Library building. One hundred 
and seventy members have now registered in 
the chorus. No more women singers will 
be registered until after the male sections 
have been enlarged. Several members of the 
Apollo Club and Orpheus Male chorus join- 
ed at the last meeting; others have promised. 

The third organ recital was given in the 
public auditorium on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 
27, to an enthusiastic and larger audience 
than attended the initial and second concert. 
Frederick W. Goodrich, organist of St. 
Mary’s pro-cathedral presided at the organ 
and Hariet Leach, soprano, and a member of 
the quartet of the Wilbur Methodist Episco- 
pal church was the soloist for the occasion. 

The study of Tchaikowsky’s ‘‘Ye Who 
the Yearning Know’’ and Ralph Cox’ 
‘‘Down in Derry’’ was taken up by the 
Tuesday Club, which has resum~ i its weekly 
rehearsals. Mrs. Rose Coursen Reed is di- 
rector. 

The Music Club Chorus of Vancouver, 
Washington, is making excellent progress 
in their preparation for their first concert 
of the season, under the direction of John 
Claire Monteith, 

The members of the quartet in the choir 
of the first Congregational Church, under the 
direction of Lucien L. Becker, organist and 
director, are: Mrs. Dudley Fields Clarke, 
soprano; Beartice Palmer, contralto; War- 
ren A. Erwin, tenor; and W. C. Robinson, 
bass-baritone. 

N. J. C. 











Japanese Musicians Present European 
Music in Nippon 


HAMAMATSU, JAPAN, Sept. 25.—On 
Sept. 20 and 21, concerts were given at Sap- 
poro in the Hokkaido, by a number of 
Japanese musicians from Tokio. Mr. and 
Mrs. Kitamura gave some of their own 
compositions, and ‘‘Koto’’ was also played 
to good effect by local artists. Praise must 
also be given to the promising violinist, K. 
Satow, who gave violin solos. Mrs. Satow 
accompanied him on the piano. Other de- 
lightful offerings were soprano solos charm- 
ingly given by Miss I. Nagai from Reich- 
ardt’s ‘‘Autumn Night,’’ Gounod’s Sere- 
nade, with violin obbligato, and Strauss’ 
Serenade. The same program was given at 
Otaru, some forty miles north, on Sept. 22 
and 23, with equal success. These concerts 
in the northern island seem to be vanguards 
for the fall season that promises to be a 
very fruitful one. C. H. I. 





The subscription for the Symphony Con- 
certs for young people, the opening concert 
of which will be held on Saturday afternoon, 
Nov. 15, at Carnegie Hall, is much larger 
than that of any other previous season, 
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Need of Large Auditorium Limits 
Musical Progress of Lawrence, Mass. 











Excellent Courses—Handicapped 
by Small Halls—Hempel, Kreis- 
ler and Rachmaninoff to Appear 
in Sault Courses—Smith An- 
nouneces Attractions — 
Schedules — Promise of Fine 
Public School Music 


L AWRENCE, Mass., Nov. 1.—Judged 
by the plans already made, and 
others yet to be made, this season’s 
activities in the local musical field prom- 
ise to outnumber and eclipse those of 
any previous year. 

The concert course that gives the most 
promise is that under the management 
of Robert E. Sault. For this year Mr. 
Sault has arranged a series of three 
stellar attractions and we will hear 
Frcda Hempel, Fritz Kreisler, and 
Servei Rachmaninoff, pianist. Miss 
Hempel appeared on Oct. 26; Kreisler on 
Nov. 23, and Rachmaninoff on Jan. 4. 


Besides these events Mr. Sault has 
booked another course for this spring, in 
which will appear the Roman Quartet. 
Other artists and dates will be announced 
later. All of Mr. Sault’s concerts will 
be «iven in the Colonial Theater. 


Mr. Sault, who is a member of the Con- 
cer! Managers’ Association, is most en- 
thusiastic over its formation and plans. 
Concerning its worth and possibilities, 
he says: 

“f think that the National Concert 
Managers’ Association is a decided ad- 
vantage to the artist’s manager, the con- 


cert manager, and to the public who — 


attend the concerts. The last named 
are the ones who determine the success 
or failure of a concert. The organiza- 
tion is a benefit to the public because it 
places the responsibility for the con- 
cert’s success. Of course, I’m assuming 
that in the smaller cities only one man- 
ager would be included in the associa- 
tion. I feel it is much better policy 
for the manager of an artist to deal 
with one concert promoter in the smaller 
cities, one who has made good and has 
the confidence of the people, than with 
two or more, each meeting with only 





MUSICAL ASSETS OF ; 
LAWRENCE AND VICINITY. 


Sault Concert Course 
Smith Concert Bureau 
Chadwick Club 

Abbot Academy Events 
Phillips Academy Music 
Andover Choral Society 
Y. M. C. A. Orchestra 
K. of C. Glee Club 

Civic and Church Organizations 
Community Singing 
Many Small Auditoriums 
150 Teachers 











partial success. A poor manager can, 
by a few poorly managed concerts, spoil 
the opportunity for successful concerts 
In a small city for many years after- 
wards. The concert manager benefits in 
having the strength of the organization 
behind him. He is in a better position 
to obtain information concerning the 


various managers and artists, and is © 


therefore in more definite touch with 
the musical world. In the same way the 
managers of artists and organizations 
can keep better informed of the different 
concert managers.” 


Another local manager, Philip Smith, 
formerly connected with the Opera 
House, announces that he will present a 
few attractions. He has been in com- 
munication with some New York pro- 
moters and feels that the public will 
come out strong for the really big ar- 
tists. Mr. Smith is in a quandary about 
engaging other artists until he can 
Secure an available, suitable auditorium. 


Need of Large Auditorium 


In this connection it is necessary to 
Say again that Lawrence is sadly in need 
of a spacious concert auditorium. The 
Colonial Theater is an excellent place 
for concerts by soloists or small groups 
of instrumentalists, but, as was shown 
last year and previous years, is entirely 
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FORCES IN LAWRENCE MUSIC: 


No. 1—(Silvertone Photo)—Flashlight of interior of Colonial Theatre showing capa- 
city audience at recent amateur concert performance; No. 2—(Keneflick Photo) 
—Robert E. Sault, Lawrence Concert Manager; No. 3—Chas. A. Lundell, Com- 
munity Song Leader; No. 4—(Keneflick Photo)—-Ambrose L. McLaughlin, Music 
Critic Lawrence “Eagle-Tribune” and Correspondent for Musical America. 


too small for such a body of players as 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Be- 
sides, the seating capacity (approxim- 
ately 1,500) does not warrant engaging 
the highest priced artists. Several hun- 
dred were unable to gain admission at 
last year’s symphony concert. The seat- 
ing capacity of the Armory is somewhat 
larger but as the place is level, satis- 
factory seating for all is out of the 
question. The Opera House makes a 
good theater or concert auditorium 
(seating about 1,500) but at present is 
unavailable. There are several smaller 
halls, (including the City Hall) with 
excellent acoustics where events of a 
moderate degree of interest or private 
musicales are frequently given. But 
Lawrence is sorely in need of an up-to- 
date auditorium where 3,000 or 4,000 
persons can be seated. With such our 
local managers could consider the higher 
paid artists, or possibly one of the itiner- 
ant opera companies, without raising the 
prices above normal or wondering where 
the money is coming from in case of 
deficits, 


Chadwick Club Activities 


While some of the best concerts in 
the past have been presented by organi- 
zations and individuals not connected 
with the Chadwick Club, still truth de- 
mands saying that this twenty-seven- 
year-old organization remains the most 
potent force for musical culture in the 
community. It is composed of many of 
our most talented musicians—profession- 
al and amateur—and during its rather 
lengthy career has maintained a high 
standard in its monthly musicales among 
the members, as well as contributing 
in large measure to the public’s edifica- 
tion and pleasure by sponsoring many 
concerts by world famous artists. 

The career of the Chadwick Club, in 
a certain sense, can be taken as an 
epitome of the city’s musical history. It 
has managed to survive the many and 
diverse vicissitudes through which our 
city has passed in its alarming cosmo- 
politan growth, and today is as flourish- 
ing as ever, even though it has been 
somewhat justly accused of lowering its 
standards during the past few years. 

The following efficient workers have 
been elected officers of the club for the 
ensuing season: President, Albert I. 
Couch; vice-president, Flora M. San- 
born; secretary, Bertha L. Childs; treas- 
urer, Edmond B. Choate; librarian, Ida 
C. Blackwell; executive board, the above 
with Elizabeth M. Saunders and Dr. Rob- 
ert Farquhar. 


An organization, the Elementary Tea- 
chers’ Association, that can be reckoned 
with to do its share in promoting musi- 
cal taste, came into the limelight quite 
prominently last season. Plans for the 
coming season have not been made as 
yet but it is assured that the teachers 
will stay in the promoters’ ring and pre- 
sent one or more artists. The officers 
comprise: Katherine Twoomey, presi- 
dent, and Mary E. Scanlon, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Each spring the Lawrence Humane 
Society presents a series of two recitals 
on consecutive evenings. The coming 


‘season’s artists have not been announced 


as yet. 

Other clubs, some connected with vari- 
ous churches, sponsor concerts or use 
music as part of their season’s activities. 
Among them are the Lawrence Woman’s 
Club, Aventine Club, Ladies’ Aid of 
Central M. E. Church. A few of the 
church choirs do valiant work in the 
musical field by performing some of the 
lighter oratorios and cantatas. Particu- 
larly meritorious are those given at the 
United Congregational Church under 
the direction of Organist Edgar H. 
Vose. Mr. Vose, who is head instructor 
of the Vose School of Music, has always 
taken an active part in bettering local 
musical conditions and has on several oc- 
casions given interesting historical talks 
on music and its various forms. George 
F. Hamer and Thomas F. Leonard, who 
run neck and neck for the title of dean of 
local organists, are also active workers 
on the educational side. 

The good work, especially in the field 
of religious music, done in past seasons 
by the Knights of Columbus Glee Club, 
is well remembered. The club was or- 
ganized by Robert E. Sault and under 
his leadership it was planned to expand 
its program, and by means of a larger 
membership and soloists, give public per- 
formances of cantatas and other preten- 
tious male voice choral works, but the 
plans are still in embryo. 


Work of Music Dealers 


Truthfully it cannot be said that any 
of the music houses help music directly 
in the local field. But indirectly, through 
using their places of business as ticket 
agencies, printing programs and using 
their newspaper advertising space to 
give wider publicity to musical events, 
they materially help the promoters in 
financing the events. That means con- 
siderable in a city so close to Boston that 
one can jump on a train and be at Sym- 
phony Hall in a little more than an 


hour’s time. Yet it seems that a little 
more might be done by the music dealers. 
They might loan and move (gratis) a 
concert grand piano and other acces- 


sories. It would repay them in business 
a hundred-fold. 
The local Chamber of Commerce, 


though not intimately connected with 
presenting musical events as is done in 
many other cities, has, nevertheless, put 
itself upon record or unreservedly in 


‘favor of first-class concert courses and 


Mr. Sault, the local manager, has been 
assured of the Cumber’s moral support. 


Work in Studios 


The music teachers report the largest 
number of pupils on record. The city 
harbors about 150 professional teachers 
of all classes; besides several from out 
of town come here one or two days each 
week. There are about fifty organists 
mostly from the ranks of the professional 
teachers. 

During the past spring and summer 
community singing has taken a firm hold 
and at every event there was a gather- 
ing of at least 5,000 persons. : 

At present the community singing is 
under the leadership of Charles A. Lun- 
dell, who has been active in the move- 
ment since its inception. During the 
war, Mr. Lundell instituted community 
singing at the government’s nitrate plant 
at Muscle Shoals, Alabama, and for the 
past six months prior to coming to this 
city, was song director for the com- 
munity surrounding Camp Dix, New 
Jersey. His presence here has given 
great impetus to the work. 


Music in the Schools 


Owing to the recent death of J. Aloyse 
Mahoney, supervisor of music in the pub- 
lic schools, and because of the resigna- 
tion of Marie Kelley, assistant suner- 
visor, the schools, at the present writing, 
are without music instructors, since the 
school board has not filled the vacancies. 
There is no dearth of candidates, how- 
ever, as twenty-five persons have put in 
their applications. The applicants come 
from all over the state and a few out- 
side the state. About ten are from Law- 
rence and the school board, despite the 
one-sided claim made to give local tea- 
chers the preference, have adopted the 
best policy of an open competitive exam- 
ination. 

During the past year or more there 
has been a decided change in the atti- 
tude of the active concert goers towards 
musical literature. I feel safe in saying 
that this broader, more intelligent know]l- 
edge of artists and musical works is due 
in the main to following the columns of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, and the copies 
that come here pass through many 
hands.’ Our public library, through the 
efforts of Librarian William A. Walsh, 
is now equipped with a wide range of 
volumes upon all branches of musical 
subjects. Mr. Walsh is quite an enthus- 
iast, and it is through his efforts that 
the local library is equipped with such 
a wide array of books as well as some 
musical scores. 

Of late years there has been a notice- 
able effort on the part of the daily press 
~ give more attention to musical mat- 

rs. 


Events in Andover 


In the neighboring town of Andover, 
music plays an important part in the 
affairs of that aristocratic and historic 
locality. In its famous colleges, Abbot 
Academy for girls and Phillips Academy 
for young men, music instruction and 
concert courses are made an important 
adjunct to the regular curriculum. 

At Abbot Academy the music depart- 
ment is in charge of Joseph N. Ashton, 
a thorough musician and an excellent in- 
structor. Abbot Academy has a yearly 
series of concerts by distinguished art- 
ists, though this season’s events have not 
been announced. to date. 

Phillips Academy has an _ excellent 
music department in charge of Carl 
Pfatteicher. Mr. Pfatteicher is an or- 
ganist of rare ability and his regular 
season’s course of organ recitals in the 
academy chapel are eagerly attended. 
Other widely known organists play at 
these recitals. There is a large male 
chorus at the academy and under Mr. 
Pfatteicher’s direction many concerts of 
musical worth are given, in spite of the 
many changes in the personnel that 
necessarily are made each term. Owing 
to the extensive alterations now being 
made in the chapel the musical events 
have been suspended but it is expected 
to renew them in a few months. 

The Andover Choral Society has been 
in existence for many years and adds 
considerably to the artistic status of the 
community. While no definite plans have 
been made for the coming season it is 
felt that a few choral works will be 
performed with the assistance of special 
soloists and orchestra. 

AMBROSE I. McLOUGHLIN. 
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Minneapolis Concert-Going Public Increased Two-Fold 











Outlook Has Never’ Been 
More Promising—Great Ac- 
tivity Shown In Seat Sales 
For Orchestral and Recital 
Concerts—Choruses Outline 
Ambitious Season’s Pro- 
gram 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Nov. 1.— 
Minneapolis seems fairly to bristle 
with its many points of musical activity. 
If the promise of early autumn is rea- 
lized in fulfilment, it will be strange if 
any one of the city’s 350,000 or so in- 
habitants escapes the lure of the season’s 
attractions. 
Feeding the concert-giving profession, 
from the standpoint of either platform 
or box-office, is the music department of 


the public school system under the ex- 
pert direction of Thaddeus P. Giddings. 
This is the fundamental promise of a 
better musical season than the city has 
yet known, with musical interest becom- 
ing more intense, more widely diffused, 
more generally used as a medium of ex- 
pression. Much promise is seen in the 
growing number of private music 
schools, such as the MacPhail Schvol of 
Music, standing eighth in numerical 
registration among the schools of music 
and dramatic art in America, and the 
Thurston School of Music and Allied 
Arts, to mention only two of many. The 
Civic Music League, F. W. Mueller 
president, is another fundamental in- 
fluence in enlarging the coming season’s 
scope of musical experience and useful- 
ness. Closely co-operating with all pro- 
fessional, amateur and civic musical en- 
deavor, are the music editors of the 
daily papers,—Dr. Caryl B. Storrs, of 
the Tribune; Dr. Victor Nilsson, of the 
Journal, and Dr. Davies of the Daily 
News. 

Of the concert-giving organizations, 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
Emil Oberhoffer conductor, stands well 
to the fore. Carlo Fischer, assistant 
manager, is authority for the statement 
that, in the big campaign conducted as 
a necessary forerunner of the season’s 
announcement, a tremendous success 
was realized, with the list of guarantors 
nearly doubled, old ones signing again 
and in many cases doubling their prev- 
ious subscriptions. The sum of $125,000 
annually, for a period of five years was 
subscribed. This may be accepted as a 
tribute to the association, E. L. Carpen- 
ter president; to Wendell Heighton, en- 
tering upon his tenth year as manager; 
but, more than all, to Mr. Oberhoffer, 
founder and continuous director, whose 
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vision, musicianship, experience, initia- EK eS 

tive and power of communication inspire GDR ACY | 
the confidence and support of the people. . ; Ere DE 
The seventeenth season of the orches- No. 1—Minneapolis Auditorium, home of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. No. 2—Emil Oberhoffer, Conductor Minneapo- a 
tra—-the latter increased to a body of lis Symphony Orchestra. No. 3—J. Austin Williams, rehearsal director of the Philharmonic Club, choir master Geth- - 
eighty men—will consist of a “home sea- semane Church (choir of 50 voices) and director of Seton Guild choral society. No. 4—J. Victor Bergquist, Dean Min- app 
son” of twenty-four weeks; a mid-winter nesota chapter of American Guild of Organists. No. 5—Wendell Heighton, Manager of the Minneapolis Orchestra. whi 
tour of four weeks; a spring tour of No. 6—Carlo Fischer, Assistant Manager Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Photo (C) Sweet. to 
eight weeks. The local program com- _ ee 06 
prises twelve Friday evening Symphony auer; Nov. 7, Mischa Levitzki; Nov. 21, Mar. 12, Toscha Seidel; Mar. 26, Ka- April and May, making a total season tea 
concerts, twenty Sunday afternoon po- Max Rosen; Dec, 5, Louis Graveure; therine Goodson. for the orchestra of thirty-two weeks. a 
pular concerts; four Young People’s Dec. 19, Margaret Namara; Jan. 2, The midwinter tour will begin Jan. 17 Cl i ‘ a 
concerts, probably on Friday afternoons. Mischa Elman; Jan. 9, Tilly Koenen; and continue until Feb. 18. It will be ubs Increasing y Active ings 
Dates and soloists for the Symphony Jan. 16, Sergei Rachminoff; Feb. 20, the third tour to the Pacific Coast. The J. A. Hunter, president of the Apollo 1 
concerts are: Oct. 24, Margaret Matzen- Fritz Kreisler; Feb. 27, Percy Grainger; spring tour will be conducted through (Continued from page 175) Pd 
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Minneapolis Concert-Going Public Increased Two-Fold 
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(Continued from page i174) 


Club, @ body of about 100 singers, an- 
ounces that the organization has taken 
mvnew lease of life and expects to do 
bigeet things than ever before. The 
season is dedicated to the celebration of 
the club’s twenty-fifth birthday, each of 
its three programs having been specially 
selected and arranged to that end, The 
first concert will be given Tuesday even- 
ing, Dec. 2; with Genia Zielinska, Polish 
soprano, assisting. The second appear- 
ance of the club will be with Ernest 
Davis, tenor, on Feb. 24; the third with 
Anna Case on April 20._H. S. Wood- 
ruff will conduct. Dr. William Rhys- 
Herbert will accompany at the piano, 
Edmund Ender, at. the organ. 

The Philharmonic Club, a choral body 
of 200 singers, will open its twenty- 
eighth season Nov. 17, with a production 
of “Samson and Delilah” in concert form. 


Paul Alti:ouse has been engaged to sing 




















Music,” and include a “Spring Program” 
and a “Children’s Program”. The club’s 
settlement work will be pushed. 

The American Guild of Organists, 
through the president of the Minnesota 
chapter, J. Victor Bergquist, states its 
intention to raise a guaranty fund for 
the backing of a series of organ recitals 
in the Twin. Cities. These will supple- 
ment monthly meetings of .its members 
when an effort will be directed to the 
end that preachers and church worship- 
pers may be brought together for the 
solution of mutual problems. 

Horgan & Stein express their faith 
in a responsive season in their announce- 
ment of a series of eight concerts under 
their management. The course as out- 
lined includes John McCormack, Amelita 
Galli-Curci, Louisa Tetrazzini, Jascha 
Heifetz, Ysaye-Elman, the Sistine Quar- 
tette and the St. Cecilia Orchestra. 























No. 1—Carlyle Scott, director of music department of University of Minnesota. This 
department co-operating with Women’s Faculty Club in giving series of ar- 
tists’ concerts in University Armory. No. 2—Mrs. Carlyle Scott, President 
of the Women’s Faculty Club, co-operating with the Music Department of the 
University in giving series of artists’ recitals. No. 3—William MacPhail, con- 


ductor of the Orchestral Art Society. 


Samson, Caroline Lazzari Delilah, Fred 
Patton High Priest, Charles Laird Abi- 
melich and Old Hebrew, J. Austin Wil- 
liams, who has been rehearsal conductor 
of the club for twelve years, will prepare 
the chorus. The score will be played by 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
Emil Oberhoffer conducting. The second 
appearance of the club will be on Christ- 
mas night, when “The Messiah” will be 
given, with well known soloists and or- 
chestra. The officers of the club are: 
C. Ellis Fisher, president; W. F. Fruen, 
vice-president; Trafford Jayne, secretary 
and treasurer. 

The Thursday Musical, Mrs. C, W. 
Gardner, president, will open its season 
with Rudolph Ganz in a recital at the 
Auditorium, Oct. 10. A second artist’s 
recital is promised for a later date. Pro- 
grams during the season will illustrate 





“Opera,” “Wedding Music,” “Church 
Music,” “Christmas Music,” “Easter 
M. 8B. BENCHELEY'’S 


work highly endorsed by 
MME. VERA LEAVITT LATHAM 


DEAR MISS BENCHELEY: 


My grateful acknowledgment of what I have 
learned from you of tone production and develop- 
ment of tonal beauty, does not fully express my 
appreciation of your system of voice training, 
which since studying with you, I have reason 
to regard as the most rational and complete 
vocal method of present day teaching. 

After ten years of strenuous vocal study with 
teachers representing the vocal methods of re- 
nowned European masters of the art of singing 
I failed to use my voice satisfactorily to myself 
and also to maangers to whom I applied for hear- 
ings, 

The concentrated motive of tone production, 
the starting point of your most exact and thor- 
ough system of technical training, is different 
from that of an ymethod previously studied, as is 
also the process which develops tonal beauty, 
Which is more direct than that of traditional] 
methods established by general use. 

After years of experience as a conservatory 
student and with many years’ experience in 
teaching (as I was taught in well known music 
Schools, and also as a pricate teacher, I now 
realize that my daughter, Cordelia Latham, of 
the Ravinia Park Opera Company, who studied 
two years in Europe, would have studied to bet- 
ter advantage with your system of technical 
Work. I make this statement unreservedly after 
thoroughly testing your simple, effective and ra- 
tional method of voice training, which I shall 
teach when I resume professional work. 

Cordially yours, 
u : VERA L. LATHAM. 
5 South Twelfth street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
tudio: 1107 Harmon Place Minneapolis, Minn. 
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On Left: Stanley R. Avery, Minneapo- 
lis composer and choral director; On 
Right: F. W. Mueller, president of 
the Civic Music League. 


The Orchestral Art Society, Wil- 
liam MacPhail conductor, has planned 
a series of three concerts to be given 
in the auditorium of the West High 
School. The orchestra numbers, seventy 
instruments with a full instrumentation. 
A soloist will be engaged as assisting 
artist on each occasion. J. Rudolph 
Peterson will hold the position of con- 
cert-master. 

The MacPhail School Girls’ Glee Club 
will be heard in two concerts during the 
season under the leadership of Mrs. 
R. Campbell Ledward. 

One of the most promising centers of 
musical activity lies in the University of 
Minnesota whose Department of Music, 
Carlyle Scott, director, and the Faculty 





Thurston School of Music and Allied Arts 


BEATRICE L. THURSTON, Director. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
THE NORTHWEST’S DISTINCTIVE INSTITUTION 
All Branches of Music and the Expressive Arts 
Large Faculty of Eminent Artists 


Professional Department Giving Specialized Training for Professional Career. 
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No. 1—Dr. Victor Nilsson, music reviewer of Minneapolis “Journal”; owner of “The 


Progress” and recently knighted by King Gustaf of Sweden. 
No. 3—Dr. William Rhys-Herbert, Conductor 


L. Thurston, Pageant Director. 


of the Elks’ Glee Club, accompanist for the Apollo Club, and composer. 


No. 2—Beatrice 
No. 4—- 


Edmund A. Stein and Richard J. Horgan of the managerial firm of Horgan & 


Stein, with offices in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
members of the National Concert Managers’ Association. 


Women’s Club, Mrs, Carlyle Scott, presi- 
dent, have united in presenting a course 
of concerts to be given in the University 
Armory under conditions favorable, first, 
to students but offered to the public after 
all attendants of the University have 
had ample opportunity to accept the 
privilege. The prices are very reason- 
able, entirely within the reach of Uni- 


Both men are enthusiastic 





SOME MUSICAL ASSETS OF 
WHICH MINNEAPOLIS IS 
PROUD 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 

Apollo Club 

Philharmonic Club 

Thursday Musical Club 

Orchestral Art Society 

Concert Course, University of Min- 
nesota 

Elks Glee Club 

Horgan & Stein Concert Course 











versity students. The concerts will be 
given by Mme. Schumann-Heink, on 
Nov. 14; the Flonzaley String Quartette, 
Dec. 3; the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra with George Meader, tenor, as- 
isting soloist; and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Mar. 15. Mr. and Mrs. Scott are en- 
thusiastic over the venture and greatly 
encouraged, not only by the sale, but 
by the interest shown in music and the 
music department of the University by 
the head of the institution, President 
Marion Burton, and the Board of Reg- 
ents whose assignment of a large sum of 
money to a new music building, out of 
the amount appropriated by the legis- 
lature to University buildings, assures 
the rapid growth of the department and 
all that it stands for. 

Beatrice L. Thurston, director of the 
Thurston School of Music and Allied 
Arts, is employing her strong dramatic 
sense and interest in an, alliance of 

(Continued on page 176) 
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the arts of singing, action and costum- 
ing which shall find expression in 
pageantry and the production of stan- 
dard opera. Basing her plans upon the 
successfully produced pageants of the 
summer and the Pageant of Minnetonka, 
the Historical Pageant of Hamlin Uni- 
versity and the Kenwood School Pag- 
eant, all of which were especially notable 
for the prominence given music—Mrs. 
Thurston, in association with C. G. 
Stevens, dramatic director, is engaged in 
making a series of dramatizations in 
pageant form of important events of 
American history which will be used in 
the interest of Americanization work in 
the schools of the State. She will also 
co-operate with the Art Institute of 
Minneapolis in presenting a series of 
lectures and entertainments having a 
correlation of the arts as their basis, 
and with the Extension Department of 
the State University in preparing pro- 
grams for use on the University’s ly- 
ceum circuit. The production of two 
standard operas will mark the work of 
the professional department of the 
School, one feature of which is the plac- 
ing of advanced students in professional 
fields. . 

The Elks’ Glee Club of Minneapolis, 
comprising about thirty voices, are 
launching out on the 1919-1920 season 
which promises to be one of the best 
seasons for this well known male chorus. 

The Elks’ Glee Club, under the able 
direction of that musical genius, Dr. W. 
Rhys Herbert, has advanced into a prom- 
inent position in musical lines, and is 


now recognized as one of the leading 
male choruses in the northwest. Many 
of the songs used by them are of Dr. 
Herbert’s pen, in addition to which he 
has from time to time re-arranged other 
music to suit the voices in the Glee 
Club, the result of which has been to 
bring out some of the fine tones and 
= among the membership of the 
club. 

While they have just started in the 
coming season, they have requests for 
concerts to be given in some of the cities 
in the surrounding territory and work 
is in preparation for these concerts and 
the annual concert to be given during 
the month of March with the assistance 
of Theo Karle as soloist. 

In addition to the concert work, the 
Elks’ Glee Club has on many occasions 
given sacred concerts at the various 
churches on Sunday evenings and ap- 
peared during the past two years at Red 
Cross benefits, and other war work. The 
hospitals have also come in on numerous 
occasions for singing by the club and 
especially the hospital at Fort Snelling 
for the wounded and sick soldiers. 

Dr. Victor Nilsson, recently knighted 
by King Gustaf of Sweden, with the 
Royal Order of Vasa, continues as music 
critic of the Minneapolis Journal, al- 
though he has bought The Progress, 
whose music and dramatic critic he has 
been for many years. Dr. Nilsson says 
that of the thirty-three seasons he has 
seen wax and wane in Minneapolis he 
has seen none of greater promise than 
the one now at hand. 


FLORENCE L. C. BRIGGS. 








Fitchburg, Mass., a Genuinely Musical 
Community, Has Fine Annual Festival 





Local Season Promises to be One of Unusual Interest—City Handicapped 
by Lack of Suitable Auditorium—Schools Grant Credits for Music 
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the Churches 


Herbert J. Wallace a Force for Musical Progress—Musiec in 








FITCHBURG, MASS., Nov. 1.—The 
coming local season promises to be 
one of unusual interest. All signs point 
to a resumption of musical activities, in- 
terrupted by the war, upon a scale larger 
than ever before attempted in this city. 
While plans in many cases have not been 
developed to the point of public an- 
nouncement, various agencies are work- 
ing along definite lines assuring the ap- 
pearance of artists and organizations of 
the very highest rank. 
The spirit and purpose behind music 
in Fitchburg are bound to place it upon 


a substantial basis. Those at the 
head of its musical interests are deter- 
mined that the city shall take high rank 
as a musical center. Their purpose has 
three distinct, yet correlated, parts, 
which must tend to give Fitchburg a de- 
cided musical atmosphere. Briefly, the 
first is to create and stimulate an inter- 
est in things musical; the second, to de- 
tion; and the third, to provide musical 
velop musical enthusiasm and epprecia- 
outlook and opportunity. In the develop- 
ment of this three-fold purpose, the 
schools, the churches, the public library, 
with its remarkable collection of music, 
the Smith College Club, the music de- 
part of the Fitchburg Woman’s: Club, 
and various other organizations and in- 
dividuals have a definite place and con- 
tribute materially to the benefit of the 
city. 

Dickinee has long labored under the 
disadvantage of having no auditorium 
suitable for its musical needs. City Hall, 
the scene of the annual festivals of the 
Fitchburg Choral Society, is utterly in- 
adequate. Not only are the proper 
acoustic properities lacking, but the ven- 
tilating system is poor, and the seating 
capacity is limited to less than a thou- 
sand. An annual festival of the magni- 
tude of the Fitchburg festival demands 
proper surroundings and conditions. Had 
the society to depend upon the returns 
from the subscription list no festival of 
the proportions of the local festival could 
be staged. That it has been carried to 
a most successful conclusion, in years 
past, has been due entirely to the public 
spirit and generosity of one of the most 
liberal supporters of music in the entire 
country—a man to whom Fitchburg’s 


rank as a music center is almost entirely 
due—namely, Herbert I. Wallace. 

Of the other halls in the city, Wallace 
Hall and the hall of the Junior High 
School of the State Normal School group 
are suited for chamber music alone, and 
the latter hall is so far removed from 
the center of the city that its use is not 
practical. Moreover its use is restricted 
to school functions. 

Thus, at the outset, Fitchburg is han- 
dicapped. Such concerts as the _ well- 
known Ellis Concerts are impractical for 
financial reasons. Leading musical or- 
ganizations such as the New York, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia Symphony Orches- 
tras, and such a star as John McCor- 





“THINGS MUSICAL” IN FITCH- 
BURG 


Choral Society Presenting Annual 
Two-Day Spring Festival 
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mack, have cast longing eyes upon Fitch- 
burg, but have not received encourage- 
ment from those interested in music in 
Fitchburg. Either support would have 
to be given at prohibitive prices, or great 
financial loss endured. 

Until such time as united efforts re- 
sult in the building of a suitable audi- 
torium, Fitchburg’s musical interests 
must suffer. There is a possibility that 
the proposed Soldiers’ Memorial will take 
the form of a memorial building, with an 
auditorium. If such materializes, a 
magnificient organ may be installed, the 
gift of a prominent citizen. 


In the Schools 


Fitchburg’s musical activities begin in 
the schools. The importance of music 


was recognized five years ago when 
school credit for outside music study 
was authorized. The system has worked 
well, and ‘thas aroused enthusiasm in 
music among the students. 


The grammar school pupils are not 
eonly given instruction in the principles 
of music, but under the most efficient 
direction of Amy L. Connor. A real ap- 
preciation for the best in music is being 
developed. That grammar: school music 
is being well carried on has been proven 
by the remarkable success which has at- 
tended every appearance of these child- 
ren upon the program of the festival of 
the Fitchburg Choral Society. 


At the Fitchburg High School, Nelson 
P. Coffin, who has been director of music, 
resigned in June. The school board has 
adopted plans for the coming year which 
will mean increased work in music at 
this school by introducing a course in 
musical appreciation to be given under 
the direction of Alice R. Pepin. 

At the State Normal School, music has 
long held an important place in the 
school curriculum. Under Elizabeth D. 
Perry, exceptional training is given the 
pupils of the training schools, as well as 
the students of the Normal School. The 
elements of music, musical appreciation 
and musical analysis make up the course, 
and the students are given exceptional 
musical opportunity through the course 
of concerts given at the school each year. 
The value of the use of the talking-ma- 
chine as an asset of school music is plain- 
ly demonstrated. Even the boys and 
girls of the lower grades become familiar 
with great musical compositions, as well 
as the names of leading musicians. 

Fitchburg’s leading musical event is 
the annual Spring Festival of the Fitch- 
burg Choral Society. This is a two-day 
festival with two evening concerts and 
an orchestral matinee. This festival may 
well serve as an example to many 
another choral society. Every attention 
is given to the minutest detail. Soloists, 
orchestra and chorus are combined in 
such a manner as to produce a festival 
which for general excellence would be 
hard to equal. Soloists are selected, not 
alone because of their being great ar- 
tists, but because it is the belief of those 
best qualified to know that they are the 
best to be had for the parts which they 
are to sing. 

The 1919 festival far surpasses any 
previous festival of the society and yet 
Fitchburg is not satisfied. The word 
has gone forth that the 1920 festival 
must surpass that of 1919. Moreover 
it is going to be done. As yet the plans 
for the coming season have not been an- 
nounced, but as these are left with the 
president and conductor of the society 
with full power, undoubtedly full an- 
nouncement will be made at the annual 
meeting which is scheduled for this 
month. The selection of choral works for 
presentation is getting to be a greater 
problem each year. Ultimately it is hoped 
to have a work composed for, dedicated 
to, and the first presentation given by 
the Fitchburg Choral Society. 

Fitchburg is fortunate in having Her- 
bert I. Wallace at the head of its musical 
interests. His devotion to the cause of 
music and his support of it have meant 
much to the city. For many years he has 
given freely to provide the very best in 
music for the benefit of the community. 

The schools have not been overlooked 
in Mr. Wallace’s contributions. It has 
been his annual custom to present cash 
prizes for the best essays submitted on 
selected musical subjects to the students 
of the Fitchburg Normal and the upper 
classes of the High School. These prizes 
have been divided equally between the 
two schools, three prizes, first $75, second 
$50, and third $25, being given in each 
instance. The prizes are presented to 
the winners on “Presentation Afternoon” 
which directly precedes the opening of 
the annual festival. The students of the 
two schools are assembled at City Hall 
for the occasion, thus coming in direct 
contact with the spirit that animates 
Fitchburg in its musical endeavors. As 
an added feature opportunity is usually 
given to hear one or two of the festival 
soloists in miscellaneous numbers. 

The collection of music at the Public 
Library, recognized as one of the most 
important in the country, is largely the 
gift of Mr. Wallace, and includes the 
collection of Francis H. Jencks, for 
many years music critic of the Boston 
Transcript, which was purchased and 
presented to the library by Mr. Wallace 
in 1905. 

The annual series of concerts at the 
Junior High School which has brought 
to Fitchburg artists of the very first 
rank, such as the Elshuco Trio, Mabel 
Garrison and Lambert Murphy in joint 
recital, the Longy Club, Paul Reimers 


and others of equal note, are arranged 
by Mr. Wallace, and given entirely free 
to the members of the Fitchburg Choral 
Society, the faculty and students of the 
State Normal School, members of the 


teacher’s association and invited gues 
It is too early to announce the attractio, 
for this year, but, without doubt, the Ser 
ies will be continued. 

As president of the Fitchburg Cho,, 
Society, Mr. Wallace’s efforts have 
consecrated to an endeavor to make tm 
annual festivals the most finished fog! 
vals in the country. The rare artig: 
triumphs which have attended the fq 
tivals, the assembling of great artig 
admirably fitted for the leading sol 
parts, the growth and prosperity of th, 
society, are all tributes to his effort, 
Without Mr. Wallace at the head, ¢ 
society could not hope to continue the re 
markable successes which have chara, 
terized the past. 

It is pleasing to note that Fitchbyy, 
will retain the services of Nelson P. Co 
fin as conductor of the Choral Society, 
thorough musician and exceptional ¢oy 
ductor, the work of Mr. Coffin has yr 
sulted in a demand for his services fro) 
the largest musical centers in the eoy 
try. His acceptance of the conductoy 
ship of the Mendelssohn Club of Ne 
York, is gratifying to his many friend 
in this city. The only change necessit, 
ted by Mr. Coffin’s New York engage. 
ment is the change of rehearsal for th’ 
Choral Society. 


To Hear Noted Artists 


After a lapse of several years, th 
Fitchburg Smith College Club wil] again 
resume its musical activities. A serio, 
of two concerts calling for the appear. 
ance of the Flonzaley Quartet on Noy, 7 
and Jaques Thibaud, violinist, with Hay. 
old Bauer, pianist, in joint concert 
Dec. 5, has been arranged. 

The management of Cuming’s Theate 
is making arrangements to present sey. 
eral musical attractions this coming year 
Last year this theater was the scene of 
musical events, including among othe 
attractions Marcella Craft and Vera Bar 
stow, in joint concert, and George Cope. 
land with the Isadore Duncan dancer; 
The attempt of the theater managemen} 
to add to Fitchburg’s list of musica 
events did not meet with the support ij 
merited. 

That a newspaper may exert a decid 
ed influence in the musical life of a cit; 
was demonstrated by Fitchburg the pa 
year. The Saturday edition of the Fitch 
burg Daily Sentinel contained a page 
musical comment pertaining to Fite 
burg’s musical interests which was : 
credit to that paper. The page was co 
tributed by Clifton C. Mowry, then of th 
Sentinel staff and was continued unt 
his removal from the city. In respons 
to the demand one of the local papers, 
at least, could make a move in the right 
direction by including a musical page in 
its makeup in the future. 

The music department of the Fitch- 
burg Woman’s Club will this year take 
up the study of American music. Local 
musicians will contribute to the illustra- 
tive programs. 

Community singing met with decided 
success in Fitchburg. It was_ give 
prominence in the theaters, manufactur 
ing plants, and in many places wher 
public gatherings were held. One of the 
most interesting experiments has bee 
the introduction of community singing a) 
the Worcester County Jail at Soutl 
Fitchburg under the direction of Mrs 
Mary Bickford Welton. The experimen 
met with instant success and has resulte¢ 
in increased morale among the prisoner{ 
confined there. ua 

The time is not ripe for the organiza 
tion of a symphony orchestra. Variou 
conductors have looked the field over, bu 
have received scant encouragement fro 
those familiar with local conditions. 

a place the size of Fitchburg it is very 
difficult to assemble all the necessary In 
strumentalists for such an organization 
The late G. A. Patz, for many years lead 
er of the Fitchburg Band, organized at 
conducted the Fitchburg Philharmoni 
Orchestra a number of years ago. Whil 
the organization was a credit to the cll 
it was given very poor support by tl 
general public at its public appearance 
and consequently met an untimely end. 

The Fitchburg Military Band, now ! 
the fifty-first year of its existence. 
in excellent condition. Clarence D. Wh 
of Manchester, N. H., was recently | 
elected as band leader for the com! 
year. : 

Such is the outlook for music in Fite 
burg for the coming season. Consideril 
the disadvantage the city is under ! 
having no suitable hall, it is particular! 
fortunate in the character and numb 
of its musical events. The solid musi 
foundation that is being laid is bound! 
force Fitchburg forward eventual 
Under right conditions music is bound! 
flourish in this city. Fitchburg } 
gained an enviable reputation by its ™ 
sical enterprise in the past, an 
determination that is behind all its mu 
cal efforts must place it in the fro! 
rank of musical cities in the future. 

LEON S. FIELD. 
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BUFFALO EXPECTS EPOCH-MAKING MUSICAL SEASON 
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Plentitude of Fine Concerts by 
Celebrities Announced for 
year—New Local Firm to 
Manage Ellis Series—Or- 
pheus Society’s Fifty Years’ 
Growth 


UFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 1—The com- 

ing music season will be, both in 
artistic quality and. the number of con- 
certs announced, epoch-making in Buf- 
falo’s musical history. The conserva- 
tism that marked the plans of musical 
happenings during the period of the war, 


has given place to an extravagant optim- 
ism that borders on the abnormal. 
There are new managers in the musical 
feld and this has augmented musical 
offerings to a surprising degree. For- 
tunat:'y, our concert-going public has 
grow! appreciably in numbers and the 
rather. narrow policy of reckoning on 
about ‘ive per cent of the population as 
suppo: ters of musical events has con- 
siderably changed. The different racial 
elements that are a large portion of the 
population are liberal patrons of the best 
concer's and moreover show discrimin- 
ation above the ordinary. With this 
rapidly growing concert clientele, there 
is a fair chance for sufficient patronage 
of the many excellent musical offerings 
of the forthcoming season. 
Managers who purpose placing must- 
cal attractions here, would do well to 
regarc. this phase of the situation care. 
fully and make an effort to reach the 
Slavs, Poles, Italians and other nation- 


alities living here, through the medium — 


of printed matter in their mother tongue. 
A larze majority of them do not speak 
the English language and thus the daily 
press is of no value in the matter of con- 
veying information, Before the Caruso 
concert last May, widespread publicity 
was given to it by means of handbills 
printed in Italian, which were liberally 
distributed among the Italians here and 
in many of the surrounding towns, with 
the result that the night of the concert, 
the huge Broadway Auditorium held the 
Jargest audience that had ever been ga- 
thered within its four walls for a musi- 
cal entertainment. Conservatively esti- 
mated, seventy per cent of this audience 
were Italians. 

In the matter of the many and various 
attractions billed for the coming season, 
it is a source of gratification to record 
that all of them are of a high order 
of excellence. Famous orchestras, fa- 
mous singers and famous instrumental- 
ists are to be heard. If there is any 
fault to be found with the season’s of- 
ferings, it is that there are too many 
announced for the first part and a dearth 
for the latter part. 

Mae Davis Smith, who for several 
years has supplied the cream of our 
musical entertainments, offers an un- 
- usually attractive series of six concerts 
this year which she will present in the 
order named: Oct. 14, Frieda Hempel, 
soprano, and Charles Hackett, tenor, in 
joint recital; Dec. 16, Olga Samaroff, 
pianist, and Maurice Dambois, ’cellist, in 
joint recital; Jan. 6, Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conduc- 
tor, Rudolph Ganz, pianist, soloist; Jan. 
27, Josef Lhévinne, pianist, and Albert 
Spalding, violinist, in joint recital; 














PROMINENT IN BUFFALO’S MUSIC CIRCLE: 
John Lund, head of the Buffalo Bureau of Musical Activities, Conductor of the Buffa- 
lo Municipal Orchestra and director of the Orpheus Singing Society. 


In oblong panel: Mae Davis Smith, Buffalo’s leading musical manager, whose series 
of subscription concerts have been noted musical events of the past several sea- 
sons, with her famous Persian cat Sammy. 


Feb. 17, Mabel Garrison, soprano, and 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, in joint 
recital; March 18, Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor. The sale for this series has 
been large. In addition to these six 
concerts, Mrs. Smith will present Galli- 
Curci in recital Thanksgiving night; the 
San Carlo Opera Company for a mid- 
winter engagement, and John McCor- 
mack for a concert in April. 

Mrs. Smith will also manage locally 
the George Engles Series of concerts, 
five in number. This is another fine 
series and will give Buffalonians three 
opportunities to hear the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the direction of 
Walter Damrosch. The dates and artists 
are as follows: Nov. 21, New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Emilio De Gogorza, 
baritone, soloist; Dec. 3, Josef Hofmann, 
in piano recital; Jan. 6, New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Louise Homer, contral- 
to, soloist; March 1, New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Pablo Casals, ’cellist, 
and Toscha Seidel, violinist, soloists; 
March 15, Jascha Heifetz, violin recital. 

Burton Series Opens Season 

The Burton series of six concerts 
opened the musical season the evening 
of Sept. 16, presenting Mme. Matzenauer 
in recital; Oct. 5, Paul Althouse, tenor, 
and Marie Condé, soprano, gave a joint 
recital. The four other concerts of this 


‘ outline of the programs, etc. 


series are scheduled as follows: Oct. 28, 
Max Rosen, violinist, recital; Feb. 3, 
Ethel Leginska, pianist, recital; March 
9, Leopold Godowsky, pianist, recital; 
Apr. 6, Arthur Middleton, baritone, and 
Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist, in joint 
recital. These concerts are under the 
local management of B. H. Taylor. 

A new managerial firm, incrporated 
under the state laws, will locally manage 
the Charles Ellis series of four concerts, 
which will be given in the early part of 
the season. The members of this firm 
are Bessie Bellanca, Louise Michael and 
Genevieve Kraft. This series will be 
given in the following order: Oct. 21, 
Geraldine Farrar will give a recital, as- 
sisted by Rosita Renard, pianist, and 
Arthur Hackett, tenor; Nov. 4, Fritz 
Kreisler in violin recital; Nov. 18, Serge 
Rachmaninoff, pianist, in recital; Dec. 
10, Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

The plans of many of the local singing 
societies are not completed so it will be 
impossible to give more than a mere 
This is 
an especially eventful year for the Buf- 
falo Orpheus Society, as it marks its 
fiftieth year as a singing organization, 
which from very modest beginnings has 


grown into one of considerable import- 


ance musically. It is the only singing 
society in the city that owns its club- 
house, which in addition to its spacious 





BUFFALO’S MUSICAL TRUMP- 
CARDS 


Mae Davis Smith Concert Series 

Visit by San Carlos Opera Com- 
pany 

George Engle Series of Concerts 

Burton Series of Concerts 

Ellis Series of Concerts 

Municipal Orchestra, John Lund. 
Conductor 

Buffalo Bureau of Musical Acttv- 
ities 

Buffalo Orpheus Society 

Guido Chorus 

Chromatic Club 

Twentieth Century Club 











general club rooms, has a fine co 
hall. Quite festive was the three ye 
celebration that marked its fiftieth birth- 
day. On Oct. 5, there was a free con- 
cert given by the chorus in Delaware 
Park; Oct. 6, a free concert was given 
in Elmwood Music Hall, which, beside 
the choral singing, enlisted the services 
of Charles Clark, the Chicago baritone, 
and Betsey Lane Shepherd of New York, 
and on the 7th, in the same hall, a ban- 
quet was given. From _ its original 
charter membership of 25, the club now 
counts up to 1,026 members. Two 
of the original members still survive 
and still sing with the chorus, though 
one of them has reached the ripe 
age of eighty years. During the 
coming season three public concerts 
will be given by the Orpheus and John 
Lund will be in charge of its musical 
activities. Director Lund will also con- 
duct the Municipal Orchestra and will 
remain at the head of the Buffalo Bureau 
of Musical Activities. 

The Guido Chorus will begin its six- 
teenth season with brighter prospects 
than has been its lot the past war years. 
Seth Clark, who has been its musical 
leader since it was founded, will con- 
tinue his work and this assures choral 
singing of decided worth. Three con- 
certs will be given through the season, 
for which the plans are still incomplete, 
but it is proposed to have artists of 
ability appear at each one of them. 

The Rubinstein Club, women’s voices, 
which acquitted itself in distinguished 
fashion at the Lockport Musical Fes- 
tival in September, will give its usual 
number of concerts during the season 
and its musical destinies will remain in 
the capable hands of Mary M. Howard. 
; The status of community singing here 
is difficult to define, for while there has 
been a well directed effort to make it 
successful, there seems to be a lack of 
funds, at least if one may judge its 
financial needs from the appeals that are 
made frequently for funds to settle ar- 
rears. To accomplish anything truly al- 
truistic in this line of endeavor, a sinking 
fund of certain proportions should be 
provided, for it evidently affords both 
pleasure and relaxation to numbers of 
people. 

The Chromatic Club announces a series 
of evening recitals which is most at- 
tractive. The first one will be given by 
Alfred Cortot, the French pianist; the 
New York Chamber Music Society will 
give the second, and the third will be 
given by Sophie Braslau, contralto. The 
club’s activities will begin the afternoon 
of Nov. 1, when Theo Karle, tenor, will 
be heard in recital. Afternoon concerts 
will be given on alternating Saturdays 
throughout the season. Harold Henry 


(Continued on page 179) 
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WARREN CASE 
Concert Pianist 


Will resume his musical work after more 
than a year’s active military duty in 
France. 


Studio: 425 Auburn Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 





SETH CLARK 


Organist ard Choirmaster 
Trinity Episcopal Church 
Teacher of Singing 
Conductor Guido Male Chorus 


371 Delaware Avenue Buffalo, N. Y. 





JOHN LUND 
Chief of Buffalo Bureau of Musical Activities 
Director of Municipal Orchestra 
Director Orpheus Singing Society 
273 Richmond Avenue : Buffalo, N. Y. 





FRANCES HELEN HUMPHREY 
Teacher of Singing 
199 Allen Street : Buffalo, N. Y. 








EDITH JUPP 


SOPRANO 


Miss Jupp has indisputable gifts as a singer. Her voice of pure and limpid nature, her 
fine certainty of intonation, her distinct enunciation and her irresitable charming personality 


are valuable assets—M. M. H., Buffalo Express. 


Her charm of style and lovely quality of voice, as well as the very artistic quality of her 
performance of her various numbers, combined to make of this young singer’s work a real 


pleasure.—A. G., Buffalo Daily News. 


Miss Jupp is a charming young vocalist, gifted with a voice of exquisite quality and she 
sang with poise much beyond her years.—C. T., Buffalo Times. 


Miss Jupp with her charming stage presence and her intelligent use of her voice, which 
is a soprano of lovely quality, won her way into the hearts of her hearers with her first num- 


ber.—M. B. S., Buffalo Courier. 


Permit me to congratulate you on your success with the audience and with the musicians 
including myself.—Extract from a letter from that eminent authority—John Lund. 
Twelve Concerts Are Already Booked for Miss Jupp for the Coming Season 
Address care MUSICAL AMERICA, or 114 Park Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





RALPH LEON TRICK 


Just returned from a year’s service in 
France with the Y. M. C. A. 


Teacher of Piano, Theory and Harmony 


Studio: Auditorium Building 
Corner Elwood and West Utica Streets 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





DEWITT COUTTS GARRISON 
A.A.G. O. 
Organist and Choirmaster of St. 
Episcopal Church 
Organ — Piano — Voice — Harmony 
128 Pearl Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


Paul’s 





WILLIAM J. GOMPH 


Organist and Choirmaster Lafayette 
Presbyterian Church 


Organ — Piano 
Organist and Choirmaster Temple Beth Zion 
568 Auburn Avenue Buffalo, N. Y. 





LOUIS J. BANGERT 
Teacher of Singing 
254 Highland Avenue Buffalo, N. Y. 
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MORGAN KINGSTON 


SCORES! 











On Tour with Metropolitan Opera Quartette 
_ In Joint Recital with Frieda Hempel 
Engaged for Gala performance of Messiah 


—with New York Oratorio Society 


Also for Stabat Mater 
—with Boston Handel and Haydn Society 


Knabe Piano Used 





MERLE ALCOCK’ 


A Foremost American 











Contralto 
Wins Mew Seaccen Metropolitan Musical Bureau Studio: Majestic Hotel 
mm Aeolian Hall, NEW YORK NEW YORK CITY 


Pacific Coast Tour 





“Genuine Song Singing”’ 
—Redfern Mason in the San Francisco 
Examiner. 


Of Interest to Every Pianist 


Five American Dances 
By 


EASTWOOD LANE 


The Crap Shooters (A Negro Dance) 
Around the Hall (A Dance Hall Ditty) 
A Gringo Tango 

North of Boston (A Barn Dance) 

5. Powwow (An Indian Reminiscence) 















‘Miss Alcock won her hearers at 
once. She sang Haydn’s setting of 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘She never told her 
love,’’?’ made sacred in the memory 
of playgoers by the art of Ada Re- 
han and Edith Wynne Matthieson. 
It is a song that singers fight shy of, 
because of its long drawn out phras- 
es. But Miss Aleock has an admir- 
able command of breath and tone, 
and she sang beautifully. 

‘«Then she gave us Chausson’s ‘ Le 
Temps des Lilas,’ and her French 
was as delicately nuanced as her 
English was clear and firmly model- 
ed. It was genuine song singing, 
unblemished by Farraresque histron- 
iscism. 

‘¢Miss Aleock dominates her audi- 
ence with a modest authority, and 
she has the art of subtly changing 
her mood to suit the quality of what 
she is singing. 

‘‘In the ‘Doll’s Cradle Song’ of 
Moussorgsky her attitude was that 
of the teller of tales in the nursery; 
when she sang the ‘Lonesome 
Tunes,’ which Harold Brockway 
found in the mountains of Kentucky, 
she had the folk-songish naivete of 
the Fuller Sisters.’’ 


Redfern Mason—San Francisco 
Examiner, Oct. 27, 1919. 





Pens 


‘eé . 
ia Mastwood Lane is one of the younger generation of composers whose 
ate ] me a distinct flavor, who senses harmonic passages that are ex- 
quisite; there is an imaginative something in evérything he writes for he 
has poesy”—Quotation from “Musical America.” 


By the same composer: 





Summer Glow, Song, Medium....................... 50 


The Little Fisherman. Arr. for w ’ i 
by Deems Taylor ........... Ki wigan wea) ea ee 











‘*Miss Aleock has a voice of wide 
range and fluency of expression. Her 
upper notes are brilliant and reson- 
ant, the entire vocal gamut smooth, LEILA VNDALL MOSES 
and her lower register vibrant and 


rich with all the beauty of color- PIANO 
ing characteristic of the ideal con- Mason Touch and hniq 
In the Verdi aria from Don Thorough, polos ee IN N EW YORK 


tralto. 
Carlos she displayed much dramatic Taught by his former pupil and assistant 


quality, and her lyric numbers were 1157 Lexington Av., N. Y. City. Tel. Lenox 6467 H is Success in Aeo ian a ecit C I 
e ° 1 1 li H ll R i 


sung in excellent taste and with 






























































: enunciation that was a delight. Mabel Corlew 
se, 6g. e)h6.)6CMiss Alcock’s stage Attested 
manner is unpretentious but radiant ey Mi i Hi New York ay Following Comments from 
and gracious.’’ ew York Times: * New York Eveni i 
7 vening Post: New York Tribune: 
Florence Lawrence, Los i i 
wee Angeles Soprano He showed a free and His playing, that of a In thi id he 
Examiner, Oct. 22, ’19. l nothing did h 
313 West 87th Street New York energetic style possess. eee arenese a8 well 88. = show finer musicianship 
cin ae *Phone Schuyler 3317 yee Possese- a genuine musician. than in bia alawiee of 
= —— — be ing a certain engaging Management: ‘ie. camade A Waseda! 
1 ie buoyancy and spirit, and  Winton& Livingston, Inc. It was done with urban- 
R ks little breadth. Aeolian Hall, New York ity ata spirit. He was 
P r. Burleigh has a dex- received with cordialit 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau AMERICAN TENOR FY fry eae sel Sersonel Addreas: and proved himself a 
1 West 3gth St, NEW YORK CONCERT— RECITAL— INSTRUCTION |] arm. So oe musician ¢f « aineerity 
, NOW BOOKING SEASON 1919-20 Phone, - - Riverside 29 8nd poise. 
Studio: 1716 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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— oe Plant there is a really fine band, while 
BUFFALO EXPECTS EPO H A the Girl’s Fife and Drum Corps of the 
CH-MAKING MUSICAL SEASON Larkin Plant has had the distinction of 
aving out-of-town engagements. 
===> a Most of the entertainments above cited 
(COMMPRAER, BROW, SE BEND fully to make this year’s record a par- likely to be a part of this season’s re to be given in Elmwood Music Hall 
and John Meldrum, pianists, will be ticularly brilliant one. programs. which has at least two points of excel- 
peard at these afternoon concerts. It is The Twentieth Century Club has in There will be some musical events of ence, abundant space and perfect acous- 
roposed this year to enlist the services contemplation some musical entertain- interest in the Mt. St. Joseph Academy tics. Some day the much needed music 
of many of the active members of the ments, but has no definite information and in D’Youville College, where the hall may be ours as well as the longed 
club at the afternoon musicales and thus to give out at this writing. It may how- music standard is of a high order of °F symphony orchestra. 
develop a broader scope for the encour- ever, be safely announced that these en- excellence and also in certain of the pub- FRANCES HELEN HUMPHREY. 
agement of local talent. As many of  tertainments will be worth while. lic schools. Arthur Abbott remains at 
the prominent musicians in town are There will be the usual free concerts the head of the public school music and HARTFORD, CONN.—The first concert 
jdentified with the club, there should be given in Elmwood Music Hall on certain may be relied on as always to promote of the Hartford Saengerbund was given at 
some interesting concerts to contemplate. Sunday afternoons during the season and the best and most practical along musi- the clubhouse of the organization on Oct. 26. 
The club will also keep up its interest in as usual local singers and players will cal lines. The program was offered by the chorus un- 
settlement work and community singing. be well to the fore as attractions. These In many of the industrial plants of the der the conductorship of Emil Tesche, and 
Viola Bryant, re-elected president of the concerts are largely devoted to organ city music will be a feature as a means solos were contributed by Erna Pielke, con- 
club, and Mrs. Adsit, the chairman of music, though last year’s plan of or- of pleasure and to propogate the get- tralto; Erich Tesche, tenor, and Ralph 
the music committee, are working faith- chestral numbers and a string quartet is together spirit. At the Pierce-Arrow Mixer, violinist. 
Epowin HuGuHes CHARLES DENNEE RUDOLPH GANZ KATE S CHITTENDEN NICHOLAS DEVORe 
o f A SCIENTIFIC STANDARDIZED WORK ON 
The Technic of Piano Playing and the Interpretation of Music 
INCLUDING HISTORY, THEORY, EAR-TRAINING AND KINDRED SUBJECTS 
All the necessary material for a complete Course For the use of Conservatories, Colleges and Pri- 
po of Music Study from the Introductory Stages to vate Teachers. <A practical basis for the award- ° 
the Artist Repertoire. ing of school credits for music study. 








4 N SIX GRAND DIVISIONS, or Grades; con- 
taining one hundred and forty-one chapters, 
more than three thousand pages of music and text; 
600 compositions, 200 etudes, 300 illustrations, 600 
exercises; by 150 composers, representing every 
school and epoch. A complete repertoire of music 

for the student and artist. 
— Every teacher, every music examiner, every 


conservatory director who is concerned in placing 
music education on a standardized, scientific, effi- 


cient basis, must become acquainted with this, the 
latest, most modern and most complete text-work on 
music study. 














{ A practical, comprehensible work, to meet the 
everyday conditions encountered by the everyday 
teacher. A Teacher’s Manual applies the modern 
principles of pedagogy at every stage of the stu- 
dent’s progress. No examinations are demanded 
from teachers. The work does not require it; it is 
understandable without it. 
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APPEARANCES 
Oratorio Recital 


SEASON 1919 














Concert 


1918 





A Few of the Cities Included 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


(Bach Festival) 
Lancaster, Pa. 
York, Pa. 


Chautauqua, N. Y. 
(Month of August) 


Wilmington, Del. 
Richmond, Va. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 








Personal Address: 
1904 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















YVONNE 


LYNSKA 


Lyric Soprano Vocal Instruction 
Late, National Theatre of the Opera Comique, Paris 


CONCERTS - OPERA - RECITALS 
Personal Address; 205 W. 85th St., New York 


OR the program - maker 

who is on the alert to find 

the unique, the unusual, there 
can safely be recommended: 


Dusk in June, a song by Fay 
Foster. 


Short, atmospheric, not dif- 
ficult,—and a proven success, 
on many programs by Mary 
Jordan, Carrie Bridewell and a 
host of others. Available in 
two keys, high and low. 


The Unseen Garden, a song by 
Giuseppe Ferrata. 


Modern, and yet delicately 
subtle, this appeals to a limited 
and: discriminating public,— 
but is nevertheless an unusual 
offering. Words also from the 
author of ‘‘Night and the Cur- 
tains Drawn.”’ 


Love and Life, a song by 
Nicholas deVore. 


A serious recital song, classic 
in form but essentially modern 
in conception and development. 
Of only moderate difficulty ; 
grateful for both singer and 
accompanist. 


(32 cents, each, postpaid) 


In Georgia, a suite for piano by 
Mortimer Wilson. 


Its four typically American, 
but masterfully: artistic num- 
bers are recognised by erities 
universally as the most worth- 
while additions of recent years 
to the pianist’s repertoire. They 
are excellent for teaching. 


(Complete, $1 12, postpaid) 


From your dealer, or sent ‘‘on selection’’ 
direct from the Publisher, on request. 


BRYANT MUSIC CO. 
CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK 
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Vigorous Competition Between Rival Symphony 


Orchestras Assures Exciting Year For Los Angeles 











Symphony 


. 


OS ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 1.—The 
main item of sensational interest in 
musical matters in Los Angeles the past 
Season was the symphony orchestra sit- 
uation. Involved with the strictly musi- 
cal were a number of personal elements 
which a polite press does not mention 
and which we will pass over for the main 
elements of the situation. 
It seems that F. W. Blanchard took 
over the management of the Los Angeles 
Symphony on the promise that he was to 


have complete control of that organiza- 
tion. Late in the season, the Board of 
Direc‘ors of that orchestra came to the 
conclusion that it wished a voice in mat- 
ters of finance and policy and accepted 
Mr. Blanchard’s resignation. It may be 
Said -n passing that all the elements of 
the last season had worked together to 
Produce the largest attendance of any 
Similar number of concerts in the orches- 
tra’s history of twenty-two years. 

ollowing Mr. Blanchard’s resignation 
Came those of G. Allen Hancock, the pres- 
ident of the association, and two or three 
Others. Prominent persons in finance 
and musie were elected -to fill these va- 
fancies and a campaign was begun for 
a strong endowment and an enlarged 
Serics of concerts. 

Coincident with this Mr. Strobrdge 
and Mr. Behymer enlisted the inter- 
est of W. A. Clark, Jr., in the forma- 





SIGNIFICANT IN M USICAL LOS ANGELES: 


No. 1—W ’s S hony Orchestra of Los Angeles, Henry Schoenefeld, Director; No. 2—Walter H. Rothwell, conductor new Philharmonic orchestra, Los Angeles; 
i a = ate g ps Mm at Garden Cousmenitiai, Posed by Charles Wakefield Cadman; No. 4—Trinity Auditorium Building, Los Angeles, where Philharmonic series 
of concerts is heard; No. 5—Gertrude Ross, Los Angeles composer, on the Mojave desert, getting inspiration for her song, “Dawn of the Desert;” No. 6— 
Geraldine Farrar and Adolf Tandler, after they have been working in her latest picture, in which Mr. Tandler led an orchestra of forty from the Los Angeles 


. 








Course 


Situation Created by Organization: of New Philharmonic 
Rich in Interest — City now has Three Orchestras, 
Forty Symphony Concerts, Twenty Popular Orches- 
tral Concerts, Thirty Artist Recitals and Numerous 
Other Music Events Scheduled for Season—Many Fa- 
mous Artists Scheduled for Appearances in Behymer 




















tion of another orchestra, to be backed 
by the latter. Mr. Clark became so in- 
terested that he promised Mr. Behymer 
to back a new orchestra to be called the 
Philharmonic, to the extent of $100,000 a 
year for five years, so Mr. Behymer 
States. 

After some time spent in a search for 
a conductor of ability, Walter Henry 
Rothwell, formerly conductor of the Saint 
Paul Symphony Orchestra, was selected 
for that post and a goodly number of 
men signed up for the orchestra. 

Meanwhile, the Los Angeles Symphony 
management was not slumbering. 

The following new officers were elect- 
ed: Mrs. Albert Sherman Hoyt, presi- 
dent; Joseph J. Husser, J. T. Fitzgerald 
and Mrs. Oscar A. Trippet, vice-presi- 
dents; E. G. Kuster, secretary; Mrs. A. 
C. Bilicke, treasurer. In the place of a 


manager the directorate named the fol- 
lowing as a Managing Committee: Mrs. 
Albert Sherman Hoyt, Mrs. H. W. R. 
Strong, Mrs. Irving Ingraham, John G. 
Mott and Edmund G. Kuster. 

The offices were removed from. the 
Blanchard Building to the Temple Audi- 
torium Building, and the auditorium in 
that structure was leased for the present 
season up to May, 1920. This lease cov- 
ers all the time in the auditorium (which 
now has Clune’s name attached to it be- 
cause of his prior lease,) except the hours 
of the Sunday services of the Temple 
Baptist Church. This gives the orchestra 
the Sunday afternoons for popular con- 
certs, and all the unused time for sub- 
lease. 

With both forces arrayed, dug into par. 
allel lines of trenches, so to speak, the 
dove of peace was sent up from the Los 


Angeles Symphony bomb-proof with a 
tentative offer of amalgamation. Adolf 
Tandler, who for six years has been di- 
recting that orchestra, wired to Mr. 
Clark, who was in Montana, that if Clark 
would secure one of the really great con- 
ductors and consent to a combination of 
forces, Tandler would destroy -his artil- 
lery and ammunition and withdraw to a 
neutral country, as it were. In-other 
words, if Clark considered Tandler an 
obstacle to a combination, the latter 
would resign from the Los Angeles Or- 
chestra, leaving the latter free to amal- 
gamate. And there was a very strong 
element in the latter which had held up 
Tandler as sine qua non or ne plus ultra, 
or something of that sort. 

Mr. Clark replied to Mr. Tandler, in 
effect, that his objection to Tandler was 
not personal but musical. Later, to the 
proposition that each side contribute 
$75,000 a year, that each have five direc- 
tors, of which Clark was to be president, 
and that the name “Los Angeles” be re- 
tained, Mr. Clark, replied that he did not 
wish to be hampered by any board of 
directors and would not consider an 
amalgamation. 

Then the dove of peace flew back to 
the Los Angeles trenches and the con- 
cert of the powers evidently is to be a 
trio—three symphony orchestras in Los 
Angeles this season, for the Woman’s 
Symphony Orchestra is not to be for- 
gotten, as the succeeding columns show. 

(Continued on page 182) 
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The management of the Los Angeles 
Symphony announced that it was going 
ahead with its plans and with the 
strengthening of its finances and sent 
Director Tandler to New York for the 
completion of his orchestral forces by 
the addition of principals for various 
sections of his orchestra and to secure 
various modern scores. 


A Powerful Combination 


There is no question that the combina- 
tion of Clark, Rothwell and Behymer is 
a strong one and already has attracted 
many of the orchestra players of the 
city. 

Following the above, the Los Angeles 
Symphony directorate made still another 
effort to consolidate the orchestral 
forces, backed in its action by the Citi- 
zens’ Entertainment Committee, a group 
of the most prominent business men 
formed to present Los Angeles to the 
country as its principal entertainment 
center, in the way of out-door features. 

This plan was to have a board of direc- 
tors of which Mr. Clark should appoint 
three (himself being president) the Los 
Angeles Symphony three, and a seventh 
member to be the appointee of the Citi- 
zens’ Committee, but acceptable to both 
sides. Mr. Clark refused this arrange- 
ment, saying he would not entertain the 
eighth member idea and wanted to see 
the color of the Los Angeles Symphony 
money by Sept. 1, as well as saying he 
must have the dominating voice in all 
arrangements. 

Of course, this meant that there was 
to be no consolidation of orchestral 
forces, and ere this was written both di- 
rectors were in the East, securing leading 
players for their orchestras and, in Mr. 
iRothwell’s case, securng music. Mr. 
Tandler has the large and valuable li- 
brary of the Los Angeles Symphony 
accumulation of twenty-two years to fall 
back on. 


The Woman’s Symphony 
With all the sensation that the recent 












dena, 


mento, 





Dancers, Flonzaleys, Farrar, 


Thibaud, Tetrazzini, Whitehill. 


Detailed information concerning these artists, prices, etc., 
in territory indicated from 


L. E. BEHYMER 


705 Auditorium Bldg. 


LE. BERYMER 


Impresario for California, Arizona, 
Nevada, New Mexico 


Takes this opportunity of publicly 
thanking the enterprising 


Individuals, Woman’s Clubs, Musical 
Organizations, Colleges and Schools 


Albuquerque, 
Claremont, 

Angeles, Long Beach, Modesto, Pasa- 
Phoenix, 
Riverside, 


Stockton, 
Obispo, Tucson, Visalia. 


Whose foresight, hearty co-operation, and yearly support of the 
Behymer office has made possible the bringing to the 
Pacific Coast such artists as— 

Alcock, Braslau, Byrd, Cortot, Cadman, Cherniavskys, Duncan 
Fanning, Galli-Curci, Godowsky, 
Grainger, Guilbert, Ganz, Heifetz, St. Cecilia Orchestra, Lazzari, 
Murphy, Minneapolis Symphony, Macbeth, Ornstein, Syncopated 
Orchestra, Schumann-Heink, Stanley, Sousa, Spalding, 


and prospective symphony discussion has 
given to musical affairs, there is one 
symphony orchestra management that is 
saying nothing but sawing wood, one 
that is not worried about conductors and 
big endowments—and that is the Wom- 
an’s Symphony Orchestra. 

This organization carried out its pro- 
posed concerts last season without a 





LOS ANGELES’ MUSICAL 


RICHES 


Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, 
Adolph Tandler, Conductor 

Los Angeles Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, Walter Henry Rothwell, Con- 
ductor 

Woman’s Symphony Orchestra, 
Henry Schoenefeld, Conductor 

Philharmonic Concert Courses, 
Promoted by L. E. Behymer 

Zoellner Quintet Concerts 

Saint-Sains Quintet Club 

Christian Turner’s Quartet 

Gamut Club 

Musicians’ Club 

Dominant Club 

Wa-Wan Club 

Matinee Musical Club 

Choral Art Club 

Southern California Chapter A.G.O. 

Many Choral Clubs 

Municipal Chorus 











hitch and is planning for a more elabor-' 


ate season this year. As before, Henry 
Schoenefeld will conduct. The orchestra 
will be enlarged to about fifty-five play- 
ers, by additions to the string section 
and will delve into larger symphonic 
works than before. 

It was organized and conducted by Har- 
ley Hamilton over a quarter of a cen- 


of the cities of 


Bakersfield, 
Douglas, Fresno, 


Bisbee, 
_Los 


Pomona, Redlands, 
San Diego, Sacra- 
Santa Barbara, 
San Luis 


Reno, 
San Jose, 
Santa Monica, 


Stracciari, 














Los Angeles, Calif. 





tury ago and has maintained an unbroken 
series of concerts, though the personnel 
has changed several times over. The 
officers are as follows: Daisy Walter, 
president; Bessie Bartlett Frankel, first 
vice-president; Grace Deering, second 
vice-president; Beatrice Atkins, secre- 
tary; Alberta Zens, treasurer; Bessie 
Fuhrer Erb, Sadie Stanton and Evaline 
Glidden, directors. 

This is said to be the largest and old- 
est woman’s symphony ‘orchestra in the 
country. 


Among the works which Director Scho- 


enefeld plans for early presentation are 
the “Carnival” Overture of Dvorak, Men- 
delssohn’s “Italian’”’ symphony, Beetho- 
ven’s Fourth and Sixth symphony and a 
number of American works, of which lat- 
ter one or more will be given on each 
program. 

Los Angeles has been particularly for- 
tunate this last season in its opportu- 
nities for hearing the chamber music of 
the best class. This largely has been 
due to the activities of the Zoellner 
Quartet, which gave in that period about 
twenty-five programs. The last series 


of these embraced ten concerts at the 


Ebell Club, given in ten consecutive 
weeks, which is something of a record 
for a city of this size. 

In the last fifteen concerts the quartet 
offered thirty-o e works by twenty-two 
composers. A good half of these were 
new Los Angeles and thereby all the 
more welcome. No such feast of quartet 
music has been offered in this city pre- 
viously, either in variety of works played 
or in the most delightful unity of feeling 
which pervades the performance of this 
family quartet. So successful was the 
recent series of concerts that the quartet 
plans a similar series for the opening 
season. ; 

The quartet, consisting of Joseph Zoell- 
ner, Sr., Annette, Amandus and Joseph, 
Jr., toured the Southwest in October; 
returns home and starts its series of ten 
concerts in Los Angeles and work out 
from here for Southern California and 
later play ten concerts in the Northwest 


OF LOS ANGELES 


PHILHARMONIC 


Ww. A. CLARK, 


WALTER HENRY ROTHWELL, ConpbucrTor 


MEMBERSHIP OF NINETY 


For Its Initial Season 


ee 
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under the Ellison-White Bureau. In Jan. 
uary it will start on its tour of the East 
as far as New York, covering a good por. 
tion of Middle West ard South. Amon 
its interesting productions will be the 
Dohnany Quartet and a Singing Sere. 
nade for two violins and piano. 

Then there also is the Saint Saens 
Quintet Club, backed by W. A. Clark, Jr 
which offers three or four programs each 
season. This organization is composed 
of E. H. Clark, first volin; Morris Stolog 
second violin; Carl Angeloty, viola: 
Michael Eisoff, ’cello, and Will Garroway, 
piano. At this writing its plans are not 
announced for the coming season, further 
than that the first concert will be given 
the middle of October. 

Christiaan Timmner also is organizing 
a string quartet for next season com. 
posed of himself, first violin; Josef Rog. 
enfeld, viola; Mrs. Timmner, ’cello. These 
persons are artists of no small morit an 
form an excellent ensemble which wil] 
be heard with pleasure. 


Among the Clubs 


In spite of the hard times for clubs 
and bodies of male personnel, the Gamut 
Club has taken on a new grip on life and 
to its long series of delightful musica] 
and social events will add a series of pro. 
grams this season that will give much 
pleasure to its enlarged membership and 
their guests. 


Like many other clubs conducted from | 


the mental rather than the financial or 
gustatory standpoint, the Gamut Club 
has had a hard time financially in past 
years. But a huge benefit concert given 
b’ Mme. Schumann-Heink last spring 
lifted it out of debt to a large extent 
and added a number of members. The 
programs at the monthly dinners and the 
smokers are varied but generally artistic. 
Nearly all the great names on the roster 
of American music are found on the 
Gamut Club roll of honorary members, 
and that shows that they have been 
guests of the club and personally ac- 
cepted membership. 
(Continued on page 183) 
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Sylvain Noack | 


CONCERT MASTER 


705 Auditorium Building 


GUEST SOLOISTS: 


CLARENCE RUDOLPH ALBERT 
--'s 8 a 
Whitehill; Ganz | Spalding 
BARITONE PIANIST VIOLINIST 


Ilya Bronson 
VIOLONCELLIST 


Season Commencing October 24-28 
Season Closing April 30, May 1 


L. E. BEHYMER 


Manager. 
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| HELEN LEO SOPHIE 
tanley|Ornstein|Brastau 
SOPRANO PIANIST CONTRALTO 





Soloists From Personnel of Orchestra 


| Alfred Kastner 


SOLO HARPIST 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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The officers for the current years are: 
L, KE. Behymer, president; E. G. Judah, 
vice-president; Charles kK. Pemberton, 
secretary aud treasurer, and Fred. W. 
Blanchard, Charles C. Draa, Ben Field, 
H. D. Mustard, A. Y. Soule and Albert 
y, Stetan, directors. 

The Musicians’ Club dines regularly— 
as a club. And once a year said musi- 
cans have a “pleasure exertion”, which 
results in pleasure for some and base- 
ball exertion for others of the members. 
The oflicers of the club are W. F. Skeele, 
president; George A. Mort#mer, vice-pres- 
ident, ‘red A. Bacon, secretary; and Ar- 
thur Babcock, treasurer. The member- 
ship is 1umited to fifty or sixty male pro- 
fessional musicians. 

The Vominant Club, on the other hand, 
bars the men, save when they (rarely) 
come as guests. It is composed of about 
tae same number of women teachers of 
music 2nd has its monthly tea and pro- 
gram and occasional receptions. It is 
presided over this season by Gertrude 
Koss; Catherine Shank, vice-president, 
Lucile Dickinson, recording secretary; 
Annie L Martin, financial secretary; 
Adelaiie Trowbridge, treasurer; and has 
at the ead of its leading committees Mrs. 
Charles G. Stivers, Bertha Winslow 
Vaughn and Edith S. MacDonald. The 
Dominant affairs at the Ebell Club-house 
are said to be very enjoyable. 

The Wa-Wan Club has a membership 
of about 350. Its meetings are at the 
commodious and attractive Gamut Club 
building, where it has as needed the com- 
pletely equipped Gamut Theater stage. 
its activities are both musical and dra- 
matic. The list of officers is headed by 
Mrs. W. E. Mabee, president, and the 
others are: vice-presidents, Mrs. Walter 
Wessels and Gertrude Ross; recording 
secretary, Letitia Williams; correspond- 
ing secretary, Arrenna Greer; financial 
secretary Hulda Dietz, and _ treasurer, 
Mrs. Nellie Lohmeier. The officers act 
as the board of directors. 

The Matinée Musical Club will continue 
its series of afternoon concerts and occa- 
sional evening affairs. These semi-social 
affairs are said to be very enjoyable. 
The officers last season were: 

Mrs. Marshall S. Anderson, president; 
Edith Lillian Clark, first vice-president; 
Edward Lebegott, second vice-president; 
Mrs. Henry Clay King, record.ng secre- 
tary; James W. Pierce, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. Oscar Gardner, treasur- 
er; directors, Mrs. Henry Henderson, 
Mrs. Clayton J. Hinman and Ella True. 

Last spring there was formed and gave 
one concert, the Choral Art Club, directed 
by G. Haydn Jones. He got together 
thirty smgers of vocal ability and choral 
experience and in its first appearance it 
demonstrated its right to live by the 
excellence of its work. Mr. Jones carried 
all the burden of this organization simply 
to prove that it could be made a success 
if properly supported. For its further 
life it depends on those who are able to 
finance the early days of such a society. 

The Southern California Chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists is quite 
active in its chosen field and has pre- 
sented a number of strong programs dur- 
Ing the past year. Among the leading 
artists were Bonnet and Lemaire. In- 
terest is growing in organ music owing 
to the recitals given by the A. G. O. and 
by the management of the Bible Insti- 
tue, which purchased the organ from 
Christ Episcopal Church, when it dis- 
continued activities. 

Later, the building of Christ Church 
was purchased by Trinity M. E. Church, 
Which got into deep finances in the build- 
Ing of Trinity Auditorium and now Trin- 
ity has to buy another organ for its 
newly acquired building. 

his leaves the Auditorium with a 
fine organ but without a church congre- 
gation. In its place it:is probable that 
there will be heard the concerts of the 
new Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, 
as L. E. Behymer is business manager 
of both. The huge Trinity Building be- 
longs: to the Los Angeles Investment 
Company which built it for Trinity 

huich and had to take it over when 
the Jatter was not able to pay for it. 

' Southern California Chapter of 
Se A. G. O., has the following officers 
or this year: Charles A. Demorest, dean; 

forge A. Mortimer, sub-dean; Edward 

. Gowan, secretary and treasurer; Ruth 
la‘fner, librarian; D. S. Merwin, chap- 
ain. Others on the executive commit- 
tee include Clarence A. Tufts, Ernest 

Ouglas and Jaroslaw de Zielinski. 

Of the vocal societies, the male chor- 


uses are just recovering from the deci- 
mation of the war. The women’s chor- 
uses held their own in fine style as did 
the social musical clubs. The Lyric Club 
is spoken of elsewhere as the leading 
woman’s vocal club of the west. The 
matinée Musicale and the Wa-Wan, 
formerly the Schubert, furnished musical 
entertainment and instruction to a large 
number. 

The Lyric Club, conducted by J. B. 
Poulin will have its headquarters this 
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association can not be said to be very 
active or to embody a fully representa- 
tive number of the local professionals, it 
keeps up its programs and sends repres- 
entatives to the state association meet- 
ings. 

The officers are at present, Abbie Nor- 
ton Jamison, president; Walter F. Skeele, 
vice-president, and Bertha Wilbur, secre- 
tary. Mrs. Jamison also has been vice- 
president of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. 
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On Left: W. A. Clark, Jr., Sponsor for $100,000 for New Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra of Los Angeles; On Right: L. E. Behymer, California Impresario, 
Manager of the New Philharmonic of Los Angeles. 


season in Trinity Auditorium, so that it 
may have more frequent stage prac- 
tices. The club is composed of about 
100 women. it had a very successful 
season last year in spite of troublesome 
conditions and, good attendance at its 
co..certs. Re hearsais began Sept. Z for 
tne first concert, scheduied for Nov. 14. 
‘rhe otticers of the club are as foliows: 
rresident, Mrs. Walter Goodfellow; 
vice-president, Mrs. Loyd Harmon; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Walter Boyd; financial sec- 
retary, M. Louise Wharton; treasurer, 
Mrs. Edith Wing Hughes; board of direc- 
tors: Mmes. A. R. Condit, W. H. Whit- 
tier, W. R. Tanner and Gracé C. Elliot. 

‘rhe Orpheus Club is taking on new ac- 
tivity as its membership grows. The 
club seat about ninety per cent of its 
membership into the Army, Navy and 
Y. M. C. A. service and so was able to 
give but one or two concerts last season 
though it held its organization intact. 
Meanwhile it gathered new material and 
now it opens its practicing season, with 
about 100 young men and with a pros- 
pect of 25 more. The club is officered by 
J. G. Warren, president; Dudley Chand- 
ler, vice-president and business manager; 
W. E. White, financial secretary; Edward 
P. Wallace, recording secretary; L. W. 
Gratz; treasurer; C. M. Wolfe and B. F. 
Garrison, directors. Director J. P. Dupuy 
plans for three concerts this season, 
possibly with other incidental appear- 
ances. 

Mr. Dupuy, by the way, has added to 
his numerous activities that of Municipal 
Chorus Director under the city commis- 
sion. He has three choruses at civic 
playgrounds with eighty voices in each, 
and more choruses in prospect in other 
localities. 

The Ellis Club, composed of about 
sixty men, has given its concerts with- 
out interruption for the past seventeen 
years. It gives three or four concerts a 
year to a large subscribers list and no 
tickets are on sale. These are given at 
Trinity Auditorium and generally there 
is a visiting soloist or a prominent local 
singer. The club announces that it has 
received an endowment of $50,000 from 
an unpublished donor, the interest from 
which is to be used in its programs. 

The Los Angeles branch of the Cal- 
ifornia Music Teachers’ Association has 
monthly meetings during a good part of 
the year and more solid programs than 
are given by most bodies. While the 


The Los Angeles Oratorio Society 
maintains at its head its most active 
member, John A. Wilferth. It took a 
new lease on life when John Smallman 
was chosen as its director last Fall. In 
a short time the effect of his personality 
a.d musicianship was felt and much im- 
provement noticed in its programs. The 
chorus is being capably drilled and should 
it secure sufficient new material, especi- 
ally in tenors and basses, can dominate 
the choral situation. 


Philharmonic Courses 


In spite of the H. C. L., the patrons 
of the Philharmonic courses of concerts 
promoted by L. E. Behymer are to get 
more for their money this year than in 
former seasons. He will have three 
courses of recitals—a Tuesday evening 
course, a Thursday evening course and 
a Saturday afternoon course, each offer- 
ing eight concerts. The prices for seats 
to these range from $8 to $10. 

The Tuesday evening series was opened 
by Lambert Murphy, tenor and Merle 
Alcock, contralto, Oct. 21. John Philip 
Sousa and his band; Albert Spalding, 
violinist; Carolina Lazzari, contralto; 
Leo Ornstein, pianist-composer; Sophie 
Braslau, contralto; Stracciari, Italian 
baritone, and Amelita Galli-Curci, fa- 
mous coloratura soprano, makes up the 
series. 

The Thursday evening series will be 
opened by the Duncan classic dancers, 
with George Copeland at the piano, Nov. 
20. Luisa Tetrazzini or Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink; Helen Stanley; one per- 
formance by the French Dramatic The- 
ater company or Yvette Guilbert; Alfred 
Cortot, Jacques Thibaud; Florence Mac- 
beth, and the Flonzaley Quartet, com- 
plete the second series. 

The Saturday afternoon series, to be 
opened Nov. 15 by Princess Tsianina 
(Redfeather) and Charles W. Cadman, 
will include appearances by Schumann- 
Heink, the Duncan dancers, Carolina 
Lazzari, Thibaud, Grainger, the Flonza- 
ley Quartet or Stracciari and Galli-Curci. 

Besides these, Mr. Behymer will man- 
age the concerts of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, which promises twelve pairs of 
symphony concerts, ten popular con- 
certs and school concerts in the city and 
a number of concerts in the other cities 
of Southern California. Mr. Behymer 
also proposes to combine all the half- 
dozen choruses in the city with this or- 


chestra in a “Messiah” concert and pos- 
sibly in a May Festival. 

So it will be seen that in managing 
all these attractions, in connection with 
the several out-of-town courses for which 
Mr. Behymer furnishes the artistic ma- 
terial, there will be no idle moments in 
the Behymer offices this season, unless 
the country is overrun by another attack 
of the influenza. 


Satisfying the City’s Demands 


In all, the promises of the season of 
1919-20 will more than fill the Los An- 
geles demand for music; in round num- 
bers being about 40 symphony concerts, 
twenty popular orchestral concerts, thirty 
artist recitals, fifteen chamber music 
concerts, fifteen choral concerts and one 
short opera season. Based on the in- 
comes of previous years, about half of 
these will be adequately supported. The 
rest will complain about the unapprecia- 
tion of the public; and the onus of finan- 
cial failure will rest on those who refused 
to read the handwriting of history on 
the walls of time. 


W. FRANCIS GATES. 





TANDLER ORCHESTRA’S YEAR 





New “Firsts” in Los Angeles Tours— 
Stransky Offers Use of Novelties 


LOS ANGELES, Cal., Nov. 1.—With 
renewed energy the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra begins its twenty-third 
season Nov. 21, followed by a Sunday 
popular concert on Nov. 23. Alexander 
Saslursky, the concert master of the 
orchestra, will be the soloist, playing a 
new concerto. 


The orchestra numbers _ seventy-five 
men and is, as it has been for six years, 
under the direction of Adolf Tandler. 
Several new men are in the first chairs 
of the various sections; besides Mr. Sas- 
lursky, some of them are Alfred de Buss- 
cher oboe, formerly with the New York 
Symphony and Cincinnati Orchestra; 
Leonard de Lorenzo, flute, formerly with 
the Damrosch and Minneapolis Orches- 
tra; Wendell Hoss, first horn, formerly 
with the Chicago Symphony; Axel Seni- 
onson will continue as first ’cellist and 
John Musso as first bass player. 


The music has been discerningly chos- 
en and special attention will be given 
modern works. Joseph Stransky has 
offered Mr. Tandler the use of all the 
novelties he uses this season and at any 
rate, Mr. Tandler had a large library of 
twenty-two years’ accumulation to fall 
back on. With the works offered by 
Messrs. Bodanzky and Stransky at his 
call, Mr. Tandler will have ample new 
material. 

Eight concerts will be given by the 
Los Angeles Symphony in Los Angeles 
and eight in Pasadena; also ten popular 
concerts Sunday afternoons in Los 
Angeles, where all its concerts are given 
in Clune’s Auditorium under the man- 
agement of Sparks M. Berry. W. F. G. 


ALICE 


NIELSEN 


Recitals—Concerts, Season 1919-1920 
Address, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 








ERNEST 


DAVIS 


Leading Tenor Boston Grand Opera 
Co. Season 1917-18. 
—Concert Tour 1919-20— 
(Festivals—Oratorio— 
Recita)) 

68 W. 183d St., New York 
Residence Phone, Fordham 3240 


Mgr. Harry Culbertson 
ALBERTO 
LOCAL STUDIOS BIMBONI 
Italian and French Répertoire 
Preparation for OPERA and RECITALS 


327 West 76th Street Schuyler 3430 
Assistant and Sec’y: Miss Winifred Rohrer 


SREUTER 


p PIANIST 
H 624S Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Mgt.: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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This little girl is eight years old. She was able to play readily from the music 
at her second lesson, all the notes on both staves and leger lines! 


No! This is not ‘‘impossible! ’’ Anyone of normal intelligence can do 
the same with about two hours easy effort, by means of the wonderful new ‘‘ Effici- 
eney’’ lesson that is causing a sensation in musical circles. 


Please note that the truth of this statement is attested by our foremost American 
composer, MR. CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN, who has seen the lesson given 
several times. Mr. Cadman says: ‘‘This lesson will revolutionize first years of study, 
and give a great impetus to the cause of Music.’’ These are strong words, but are 
justified by results. 


This lesson is based on the Efficiency principle, and gives a short cut that saves 
months or years of weary plodding, and enables student to begin work at once on 
good music. It is so simple that a small child can grasp it at once. The results give 
a sureness in reading not gained by old methods. 


‘*The Efficiency Idea’’ by Winifred Stone contains this lesson, and shows how 
thousands of bright students have failed because of a pernicious fault in the old 
system, which causes discouragement after much wasted effort and nerve-strain. - 


Parents! Do not let your child begin Musie by going straight into months. of 
confusion, with almost certain failure at the end,—the confusion that has probably 
caused your failure as a musician. The remedy is incredibly simple,—it should have 
been found ages ago. 


‘The Efficiency Idea’’ 
By WINIFRED STONE 
Cloth $3.15 Postpaid 


WINIFRED STONE, 170 So. Virgil Ave. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Or ana 


Founded November 1897 Incorporated June 15, 1905 


SEASON 1919-1920 


Los Angeles Symphony, Inc, 


ADOLF TANDLER, DIRECTOR 
ALEXANDER SASLAVSKY, CONCERT MASTER 
Twenty-third season, Opening Nov. 21, 1919 
Eight Pair of Symphony Concerts 
Ten Popular Concerts of Surpassing Merit 
CLUNE’S AUDITORIUM 


Home of the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 
Executive Office, SPARKS M. BERRY 


521-522 Auditorium Building Business Manager 








ALEXANDER SASLAVSKY | 


VIOLINIST 
SASLAVSKY CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY 
Terms—Address SPARKS M. BERRY, Manager 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 521-522 Auditorium Building 








Coming to LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA? 
Telegraph 


‘i SPARKS M. BERRY 


SPARKS M. BERRY 
521-522 Auditorium Building 
OPERATIC CONCERT MANAGER 
Playing My Attractions CLUNE’S AUDITORIUM 
Finest in West 






































LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


(Axel Simonsen 
VIOLONCELLO 


Soloist and Teacher 






Soloist, L. A. Symphony Orchestra 
With Mme. Melba two seasons 


STUDIO: BLANCHARD BUILDING 

















The Gamut Club 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Membershin: 300 Professional and Business Men 


Invites well accredited men of education and artistic sympathies, who locate in Los 
Angeles, to visit this club or write to it with reference to membership. 


Club Rooms — Monthly Dinners — Musical Programs —- Smokers — Ladies’ Nights 
ARTISTIC AND DIGNIFIED BOHEMIAN ATMOSPHERE 


C. B. McCOLLUM, Manager L, E. BEHYMER, President 


1044 South Hove Street, LOS ANGELES, California 














Organist, Teacher 
Pianist, Accompanist 


tr Charles T. 
Recently with the Calvary Presbyterian Church, CLEVELAND, O. 
announces his removal to LOS ANCELES, CALIF. 


where his services as accompanist and teacher may be secured. 


Address, 321 South Olive Street 








(ERTRUDE ROSS 


California Composer 


Songs for Recital and Teaching 


“PEACE” (3 Keys) “MY MADONNA” 
(3 Keys) “THE OPEN ROAD” (3 Keys 
“A GOLDEN THOUGHT” (2 Keys 


At All Dealers 
For Church Programs, address 


1005 South Alvarado Street 
LOS ANGELES, -- CALIFORNIA 
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C, ) LLE iy F ( F S ; C, University of Southern 
M U California, Los Angeles 
Offering unusual advantages to students of music 
Strong faculty and strong courses in 
ALL APPLIED SUBJECTS—THEORETICAL—NORMAL TRAINING— 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


University credits—Diplomas—Bachelor of Music Degree 


3201 South Figueroa Street LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Send for catalog 


W. F. SKEELE, Dean A. M. PERRY, Business Manager 





LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


HELEN BROWN READ 


Dramatic Soprano—Teacher of Singing 
Wide Foreign and U. S. Concert and Operatic Experience 
Specializes in Foundation work and Repertoire 
1350 Figuewa Street 























IN LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS 
ELLIS RHODES, Director 


COMPLETE FACULTY IN 
MUSIC--PAINTING--DRAMA--DANCING 


Central Location - - ba Full Equipment 
Catalog on Request, 932 South Grand Avenue 











LOS ANGELES, CAL. tl 
in 
Los Angeles 

J. P. Dupuy| ““ 
Diction in English, French, German and 
ee weer or tt | aes 
zon Gnas cemerures Seer See bhreda 
Quartette, Euterpean Male Quartette, Teacher 
Municipal Choruses. and 
110-111 BLANCHARD BUILDING | , Director 
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~ Sumptuous Musical Feast To Regale San Franctscans 








Hertz’s Symphonie Forces Prepare 
for Unpreeendented Season—New 
Choral Society Being Formed— 
Chamber Music Society Provides 
New  Offerings—Three Artists’ 
(‘ourses Will Bring Celebrated 
Soloists—Clubs and Schools Face 
Unusually Active Year 


AN FRANCISCO, CAL., Nov. 1.— 

Anticipating the most colossal sea- 
son in the city’s art history, music lovers 
of San Francisco have eagerly welcomed 
the announcement of the brilliant musi- 
eal activities which shall regale them 
during the coming months. 

The San Francisco Musical Associa- 
tion in announcing its plans for the 
ninth season of the Symphony Orches- 
tre, struck a popular key note in the 
re-cngagement of Alfred Hertz as con- 


ductor. In entering upon his fifth sea- 
sor he aims to make the concerts not 
on'y equal to the splendid ones given 
heretofore, but to surpass anything yet 
presented. 


iast year the orchestra was handi- 
capped in getting the scores which had 
becn planned for, but upon Mr. Hertz’s 
recent visit east he produced a list of 
works which promises a rare treat for 
the coming season. More than forty 
novelties are on the list which does not 
include the ten popular concerts to be 
given alternately with the regular Sun- 
day symphonies. A number of soloists 
will be presented and with the present 
complement of players, among whom are 
some of the finest artists in America, 
there is no question but that the San 
Francisco Symphony will bear favor- 
able comparison with any similar organ- 
ization in the country. 

The Musical Association of which 
John D. McKee is president, with some 
fifty or more of San Francisco’s repre- 
sentative citizens, serving on its vari- 
ous committees, is behind both the 
orchestra and Chamber Music Society 
and with the splendid new building 
where it will be housed, the musical out- 
look is decidedly the best ever predicted, 
not only for San Francisco, but for 
all of the Bay Cities which are so 
closely related to us. 

The Musical Association will also 
sponsor the San Francisco Choral So- 
ciety which is being formed under the 
direction of Arthur Classen. A large 
chorus will prepare standard oratorios 
cantatas and other music which will be 
used at the proposed Music Festivals 
to be held next spring. 


Plans for Chamber Mucis 


The San Francisco Chamber Music 
Society, founded by Elias Hecht, an- 
nounces a list of compositions for the 
coming season which will delight all 
music lovers. For four years the dis- 
tinguished artists who form its per- 
sonnel have worked together during the 
winter and lived together during their 
vacations, thus maintaining an un- 
broken companionship and a unity in 
their ensemble playing which stamps 
them as leaders, not only of Pacific 
Coast chamber music, but the equal of 
any organization of the kind. With 
the concerts to be given in its new home, 
The Players Club Theatre, and with 
the splendid répertoire to be presented, 
this season promises to be an over- 
whelming success. There will be a 
series of six regular concerts and an- 
other of six popular concerts, given al- 
ternately. The names of the members 
of the Society are too familiar to need 
further comment; Louis Persinger, di- 
rector and first violin; Horace Britt, 
cellist; Louis Ford, 
Nathan Firestone, viola; and Elias 
liecht, flutist; have all acquired an in- 
ternational reputation. 

Jessica Colbert, the manager, is en- 
trusiastic over the outlook. She has 
already secured nineteen dates. A series 
of concerts was given at the University 
of California Oct. 2. The San Fran- 
cisco season opened on Oct. 28. A 
Yacific Coast tour has been arranged 
and, as many eastern inquiries are be- 
ing received, another season will un- 
Coubtedly bring them an Eastern tour. 


Healy Announcements 


Frank W. Healy has announced his 
concert plans.. In addition to his great 
eries of concerts in San Francisco he 
will have Courses in Stanford Univer- 
sity, Oakland and other points in Cal- 
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CONSPICUOUS FIGURES IN SAN FRANCISCO’S MUSICAL LIFE 


No. 1—Alfred Hertz, Conductor of San Francisco Symphony Orchestra and Mrs. Hertz; No. 2—Wallace A. Sabin, Conductor 
Loring Club; No. 3—Jessica Colbert, local manager of San Francisco; No. 4—Mrs. Edward Everett Bruner, President 
San Francisco Musical Club; No. 5—Manager Selby C. Oppenheimer as seen in his office; No. 6—Julian R. Waybur, Di- 
rector of University of California Musical Extension Work and Secretary of the Berkeley Musical Association; No. 7— 
Sofia Newland Neustadt, President California Music Teachers Association 


ifornia and will assist in the booking 
of Pacific Coast tours of individual 
artists and of large organizations. 

Mr. Healy will present to the public, 
McCormack, Galli-Curci, Geraldine Far- 
rar, Frances Alda, Rudolph Ganz, Caro- 





Frank W. Healy, San Francisco Manager 
Whose Activities Extend Throughout 
California 


line Lazzari, Fritz Kreisler, Luisa Tet- 
razzini, Clarence Whitehill, Eugene 
Ysaye and Mischa Elman. The coming 
season, in addition to his recital activi- 
ties, Mr. Healy will present Will Marion 
Cook’s American Syncopated Orchestra, 
and Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis. Geraldine 
Farrar will open Healy’s 1919-1920 sea- 
son, Galli-Curci will close it, and in the 


interval such great artists as Ganz, 
Lazzari, Tetrazzini, Whitehill, Ysaye- 
Elman and others will be heard. 


Oppenheimer’s List 


For his coming season, Selby C. Op- 
penheimer, the eminent manager, fairly 
scintillates with enthusiasm. He frank- 
ly believes that it will eclipse anything 
in the music line the country has ever 
known. Prosperity is in the land, and 
Mr. Oppenheimer feels sure that music 
will receive its share. He announces that 
he has already booked twenty of the 
world’s greatest stars, players and at- 
tractions, besides a number of lectures 
to appeal to those interested in the cur- 
rent topics of the world. Twenty at- 
tractions nearly double the usual quota, 
but Oppenheimer has selected them so 
as to avoid conflict. Oppenheimer’s sea- 
son began the last of October, his first 
attraction being Lambert Murphy, who 
came here, then will come Sousa’s Band 
which will give five big popular con- 
certs in the Exposition Auditorium, be- 
sides giving gala matinée and night 
concerts in the Greek Theater and ap- 
pearing in Oakland, San José, Sacra- 
mento and a dozen other California 
cities; the Cherniavsky Trio,*the Zoell- 
ner Quartet, the Isadore Duncan Dan- 
cers and» George Copeland, pianist; 
Albert Spalding the American violinist; 
Schumann-Heink, who will make a com- 
plete tour of all California under Oppen- 
heimer’s management, appearing in a 
number of cities where she has never 
before been heard; Helen Stanley, the 
American soprano; the French Theater 
Company from the Theater du Vieux 
Colombier in New York; the Minne- 


apolis Symphony on its annual tour of 
the Pacific Coast; Toscha Heifetz, mak- 
ing his first western tour and scheduled 
for two mammoth recitals at the Audi- 
torium; a return of Alfred Cortot, the 
French pianist; Jacques Thibaud, the 
French violinist, who will be heard here 
in recital for the first time and in joint 
recital with Cortot, Sophie Braslau; 
the Flonzaley Quartet, which Oppen- 
heimer will present in a subscription 
series; Riccardo Stracciari, who has 
never been to California; Leopold God- 
owsky; Percy Grainger, Australian 
pianist; and the New York Syncopated 
Orchestra. 

These attractions, now booked, will be 
augmented by one or two additional 
special events with which Oppenheimer 
is now negotiating and supplemented 
with a series of lecture attractions 
which will include a number of the 
world’s most notable characters. In ad- 
dition to his activities in the city of 
San Francisco proper Oppenheimer is 
supplying many of the principal music 
clubs of northern California with their 
talent, courses in Sacramento, Stock- 
ton, Marysville, and Chico, Berkeley, Pa- 
lo Alto, Oakland and other places secur- 
ing artists through the Oppenheimer 
office, which is run in co-operation with 
the Behymer establishments in the 
southern part of the State. 


Mrs. Colbert’s Work 


Jessica Colbert, San Francisco’s 
youngest impressario, feels optimistic 
over the outlook for the coming season. 
Mrs. Colbert is greatly interested in 


establishing her own concert bureau for 
(Continued on page 186) 
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the benefit of the many good artists 
who are living in California. 

Now that Mrs. Colbert has taken the 
management of the Players Club’s new 
little theater she will have a splendid 
opportunity to develop some of her 
ideas in the promotion of music among 
the young people of the city. Reginald 
Travers is director of the playhouse and 
William H. Leahy, known so well in the 
western musical world through the old 
Tivoli days, has had charge of the con- 
struction of the charming little theater. 

The theater will be used for intimate 
concerts. Already Mrs. Colbert has ar- 
ranged for twelve concerts to be played 
there by the San Francisco Chamber 
Music Society under the direction of 
Louis Persinger. 

Mrs. Colbert is also presenting Law- 
rence Strauss, young lyric tenor. Anna 
Ruzena Sprotte, another Colbert artist, 
will also be heard in the East during 
the near future. Mabel Riegelman has 
also been booked for a long tour un- 
der the Colbert direction. 

Among other Western artists under 
Mrs. Colbert’s management’ will be 
found Constance Alexander, Frieda 
Peycke, Louise Van Ogle, Jack Edward 
Hillman,  Desider Vecsei, Eugenia 
Buyko, and Olga Steeb. 

Her entire list for this year has not 
been made up, but Clarence Whitehill 
will be especially featured. 


Club Activities 


The California Federation of Music 
Clubs, a branch of the National organi- 
zation, co-operates and assists in every 
way the artists and composers of the 
state. Especial interest is taken in the 
library extension work of San Fran- 
cisco. Another important feature is the 
contest of young artists. This is an 
annual event and the state winner has 
an opportunity to contest in the dis- 
trict, and the district in the national 
event at Peterboro. Mrs. Sofia New- 
land Newstadt, the president of the 
State Music Teachers’ Association, is 
a prominent worker in the State Fed- 
eration and the directors and chairmen 
have the music of California very much 
at heart. 

The State Music Teachers’ Association 
is in a prosperous condition and much 
interest is felt in all matters pertain- 
ing to the advance of music in every 
direction. The various branches are do- 
ing splendid work and look forward to 
the annual convention. The State offi- 
cers are: President, Sofia Newland 


Newstadt; vice-president W. F. Skeele;’ 


secretary, William W. Carruth; di- 
rectors, Albert F. Conant, Ada Clement, 
John C. Manning and George Stewart 
McManus. Officers of the San Fran- 
cisco branch are, president, Arthur Far- 
well; vice-president, Joseph George 
Jacobson; secretary, Alice Kellar Fox; 
treasurer, Mrs. A. F. Bridge; directors, 
Pierre Douillet, Frank Hess and Julian 
R. Waybur. 

The Pacific Musical Society and the 
San Francisco Musical Club are import- 
ant factors in the musical development 
of the city. In the former Mrs. John 
McGaw is serving her second term as 
president, and she has installed many 
new features. Increased membership 
and enthusiastic interest among the 
members forecast an unusually brilliant 
season for 1919-’20. 

In the San Francisco Musical Club 
the new president, Mrs. Edward E. 
Bruner, and the chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, Mrs. R. N. Aylwin, 
announce many interesting features for 
the coming season, among which is a 
production of “The Strike on Mt. 
Olympus,” an original comic opera by 


Marion Cumming and Mrs. Aylwin, 
probably directed by Paul Steindorff and 
Frank Matthieu. The Christmas pro- 
gram promises something unusual in the 
antiphonal singing which is_ being 
planned. The San Francisco Chamber 
Music society will be a feature of one 
of the January programs while later 
in the spring a program from American 
operas will be given. 

The Loring Club, which is the oldest 
and best known of the men’s voice clubs 
of the Pacific Coast, has now made a 
vigorous beginning of its forty-third 
season. Wallace A. Sabin has for a 
number of years been exceedingly suc- 
cessful as director of this organization 
and this year again he has in the active 
membership of sixty a _ fine body of 
men’s voices. The executive committee 
announces a series of four concerts for 
the season, the first being set for the 
latter part of October, the program of 
which will contain a number of com- 
positions to be heard for the first time 
in San Francisco and also a repetition 
of W. Franke Harling’s_ setting of 
Richard Le Gallienne’s cycle “Before the 
Dawn” for chorus of men’s voices, solo 
tenor and solo ’cello. 


The Famous Bohemians 


While the Bohemian Club is not a 
musical club, its influence upon music is 
very great. The annual play, which is 
given each year at Bohemian Grove on 
Russian River, attracts visitors from all 
over the world. According to its con- 
stitution “This organization is instituted 
for the association of gentlemen con- 
nected professionally with literature, 
art, music, the drama and also those 
who by reason of their love or apprecia- 
tion of these objects, may be deemed 
eligible.” Among its members are found 
many famous musicians, some of whom 
have contributed the musical settings of 
the grove plays and have already re- 
ceived their share of praise by both 
local and national press. Of its mem- 
bers no one has done more for the ad- 
vancement of music in San Francisco 
than Sir Henry Heyman, who was re- 
cently unanimously elected an _ honor- 
ary life member. 


Organists’ Plans 


The year’s work of the Northern Cal- 
ifornia Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists has also _ been planned. 
One of the big aims of the Guild is the 
encouragement of its young members 
to prepare for the examinations held 
each year in June. This year several 
candidates were successful and more are 
now hard at work preparing for next 
year’s trial. The Chapter has flourished 
under the able leadership of its dean, 
Virginia de Fremery, who has had the 
earnest co-operation of all its officers 
and members. 

The Musicians Club, numbering about 
ninety of the men musicians of San 
Francisco, is presided over by Robert 
Tolmie with Achille Artigues, vice- 
president, Johannes Raith, secretary 
and treasurer, and Vincent de Arrilaga 
and George S. McManus, directors. They 
meet monthly at a dinner when musical 
affairs are discussed. They are a band 
of broad-minded men working for the 
good of music rather than personal ad- 
vancement. Visiting artists are en- 
tertained and a general feeling of good 
fellowship prevails at all times. 

The Choral section of the California 
Club numbers more than eighty women. 
It is under the management of Mrs. 
Richard Revalk with Homer Henley, 
director, and Elise Young, accompanist. 
During the past year the Chorus gives 
concerts at the Y. M. C. A. Hall, the 
Presidio on several occasions, on the 
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streets and elsewhere. Among other 
Choruses is the singing section of the 
Gruetli Verein, a Swiss society which has 
been in existence more than forty years. 
There is both a male and a mixed 
chorus which meets once a week under 
the direction of Johannes Raith. Their 
specialty is Folk Songs, although oper- 
atic and other choruses are frequently 
found on their programs. 

At the Palace of Fine Arts, Sunday 
afternoon is devoted to a concert series 
which for several seasons has been un- 
der the efficient management of Emelie 
Tojetti, a prominent club woman who 
always uses her influence in promoting 
the musical interests of San Francisco. 
She is an excellent musician and in her 
selection of talent presented on Sunday 
afternoons she has provided entertain- 
ment for thousands who visit this de- 
lightful building, which, since the Pan- 
ama Pacific exposition has remained 
almost the sole survivor of its splendor. 
The concerts are free and largely 
patronized. 


Berkeley’s Association 


The Berkeley Musical Association is 
an organization formed to promote the 
cause of good music in Berkeley,—by 
making it possible, at a minimum cost, 
to hear the best concerts given by artists 
of international reputation, both vocal- 
ists and instrumentalists, who may visit 
California from year to year. There 


-are two classes of membership, asso- 


ciate and student. The Association, so 
far, has given five concerts a season 
and pledges itself to give not less than 
four. The following artists have been 
chosen for the tenth season: Lambert 
Murphy with Merle Alcock, contralto; 
Albert Spalding; early in March, Sophie 
Braslau; late in March, Alfred Cortot 
will appear; this season will end in 
April with the Flonzaley Quartet. The 
concerts are given in Harmon Gym- 
nasium, on the Campus of the Univer- 
sity of California. 


Extension Work 


The musical work of the University of 
California Extension includes in addi- 
tion to class instruction, lectures, lecture 
recitals, and special instruction by a corp 
of the best teachers procurable. Law- 
rence Strauss, Virginia Graham and 
Paul Steindorff head the vocal section. 
Sigmund Beel, one of San Francisco’s 
best known violinists, is in charge of the 
violin section, while Rebecca Haight, 
’cellist, and George Stewart McManus, 
Albert Elkus, William W. Carruth and 
Edward G. Strickland, psxanists, are 
among the other teachers. In addition 
to the lessons in all musical branches 
the extension is sending out artists to 
any community, large or small, at a 
price covering the modest honorarium of 
the artist and traveling expenses, the 





University only protecting itself against 
loss. The response is growing daily 
and the outlook is of the brightesi. 
Schools and committees are asking for 
conductors for bands and orchestras. 
The community chorus idea as a per. 
manency is beginning to take hold every- 
where. In connection with the Uni- 
versity extension it may be of interest 
to say that this is also supplemented 
by the movement to urge public libraries 
to add music and books or the liter- 
ature of music to their other books. 
Julian R. Waybur, Chairman of the 
Library extension committee, is enthusi- 
astic over the progress being made and 
to his unceasing interest is due much 
of the success already attained. 


Public School Music 


During the momentous year 1917- 
1918 while our country was in the 
tremendous world war, the music of the 
San Francisco schools, aided tremend- 
ously the patriotic endeavors of the 
allied nations, under the _ direction of 
Estelle Carpenter, Director of Music in 
the Public Schools. While Public 
Schools in San Francisco were special- 
izing in the vocal department, Oakland 
was leading with its bands and orches- 
tras. Glenn H. Woods, Director of 
Music there, since his appointment has 
accomplished much. Instruction is con- 
cise and while the work of each grade 
is a unit, these units are arranged 
progressively, and upon finishing the 
elementary schools, pupils having mas- 
tered sight reading are ready for the 
essential theoretical training of har- 
mony and history given in the High 
schools. In the Oakland schools music 
is given equal credit with all major 
studies. There are three grades of 
orchestra and band players. First come 
the little folks, ranging up to fourteen 
years, next the High school orchestra 
and finally the community orchestra. 

The High schools are equipped with 
pianolas and the necessary records for 
demonstrating various types of music, 
musical libraries and such instruments 
as it has been possible to procure. At 
the present time pupils own about sixty- 
five per cent of the instruments used, 
while the schools furnish thirty-five 
per cent. 


Many Schools of Music 


There are a number of important 
Music Schools where’ splendid oppor- 
tunities are offered the student. Mills 
College numbers among its teachers 
some of the most prominent educators 
in the State. Edward Faber Schneider, 
Dean of Music; Mme. Evelyn Stoppani, 
Assistant-dean; Laurette Sweezy, Di- 
rector of Music in Education; William 
J. McCoy, counterpoint and composi- 


tion; Frederick M. Biggerstaff, piano; 
(Continued on page 187) 
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Mrs. M. E. Blanchard, voice; Arthur 
Weiss, ’cello; Alice Bumbaugh, harmony; 
Antonie de Grassi, violin, and William 
W. Carruth, organ, are all well known 
teachers and the concerts given by the 
College pupils are always of a high 
class. 

The Ada Clement Piano School is en- 
tering upon its third year’s work with 
the largest registration in its history. 
Its faculty consists of eight efficient 
teachers and two practice teachers, and 
its branches include piano, harmony, 
ear training, music history, solféggei, 
appreciation, ensemble, normal and 
artist courses. Special analytical con- 
certs are given for the children each 
month and the criticism classes in which 
the pupils play for each other and mem- 
bers of the faculty form an original 
feature. The Director is Ada Clement. 

The Douillet Conservatory of Music 
has begun a most promising season. It 
is organized upon the models of the fore- 
most European and American schools 
of music and offers such courses as will 
prepare the student to enter upon pro- 
fessional careers. 


Conradi’s Great School 


The plans for what promises to be 
one of the leading conservatories of the 
Pacific Coast, have recently been com- 
pleted by six of the most prominent 
musicians of San Francisco under the 
direction of Arthur Conradi, the well 
known violinist of that city. The musi- 
cians are George Edwards, pianist-com- 
peser, Dr. Arthur Weiss, ’cellist, H. 
Van Dyke, pianist, Julius Gold, theorist, 
Mme. M. E. Blanchard, vocalist, John 
Whitcomb Nash, vocalist. The work of 
organization has been in progress for 
the past six months and the new con- 
servatory will enter upon its first year 
of activity in September. 


Community School Grows 


The Community School of Music was 
founded by Harriet Selma Rosenthal 
only a few months ago and its growth 
has been -_phenominal. Miss Rosenthal, 
supported by a Board of philanthropic 
women, found a house on Dolores street 
available for the purpose, which they 
have remodelled, furnished and equipped 
for the needs of those pupils who are 
unable to pay the usuu! prices for les- 
sons. Here they may receive instruc- 
tion in the various branches at a nomi- 
nal price, and also have the use of 
musical library, instruments including 
piano, violin, ’cello, etc., which are kindly 
loaned by the music houses of the city. 
Thirty of the best teachers in San Fran- 
cisco, among whom are Louis Persinger, 
Louis Ford, Elias Hecht, George Stew- 
art McManus, Ada Clement, Ashley Pet- 
tis and Alberta Livernash Hyde donate 
several hours a week to the school where 
every possible advantage is given to the 
student. There are no heads of depart- 
ments and no pupil teachers, but Miss 
Rosenthal, who calls the school a “musi- 
cal clinic,” looks. aftex the best inter- 
ests of the pupils. A library contain- 
ing 4,000 copies of music circulates with 
those pupils who cannot afford to buy 
their own music. 

The Alice Kellar Fox School with a 
branch in Oakland, meets the needs of 
all classes of music students and the 
course of study offered has been care- 
fully planned by teachers of recognized 
Standing. ‘Concerts and recitals play an 
important part in the routine work, and 
excellent programs are presented by the 
pupils. 

There are many other schools which 
offer exceptional advantages to the 
music student, among which are the 
Arrilaga Musical College. The Mann- 
ing School of Music, The Pasmore 
Studios, Mary Carr Moore school and 
others, while there are many private 
teachers who rank with the best in the 
United States. 

The Arrillaga Musical College, to 
whom the State of California has re- 
cently given authority to confer degrees 
upon its pupils, has just opened its 
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No. 1—San Francisco Chamber Music Society: Louis Persinger, 1st Violin and Director; Nathan Firestone, Viola; Louis Ford, 
2nd Violin; Horace Britt, ’Cello, and Elias Hecht, Flute; No. 2—Players’ Club Theater, Remodelled as Concert Hall for 
Chamber Music Society and other attractions appearing under the management of Jessica Colbert; No. 3—Sir Henry 
Heyman, Honorary Life Member of Bohemian Club and prominent in its musical activities; No. 4—Japanese Children 
Singing in Fleet Day Parade; No. 5—Community Music School 


eighth year, and offers extensive courses 
in its various branches. Heading the 
other teachers, all of whom are well 
known, is Fernando Michelena, the dean, 





Glenn H. Woods, Director of Music in 
Public Schools of Oakland, Cal. 


who for many years was prominent as 
an operatic tenor. 


Community Sing Movement 


Through the far reaching influence of 
Community Singing it is hoped to secure 
the interest in good music of many per- 
sons who heretofore have felt that they 
had no part in its development. With 
the coming to San Francisco of Gordon 
Erickson, a choral and orchestral lead- 
er of well known ability in the East, 


pected to take on an added impetus. Mr. 
Erickson, who was formerly associated 
with conductor Stock, of the Chicago 
Symphony, has had a wide experience 
in the direction of choral and orchestral 
work. During the war he was consid- 
ered one of the most successful army 
song leaders. Assisted by Florence 
Drake Le Roy, a local singer, Mr. Erick- 
son will devote himself to the develop- 
ment of a Community chorus with the 
various group units already organized 
and directed by Mrs. Le Roy as a 
nucleus. Another phase of the future 
Community music development in San 
Francisco will be the _ song leaders’ 
classes which have already been started 
successfully under Mrs. Le Roy’s di- 


_ rection. 


Hotel and Theater Orchestras 


The California Theater orchestra un- 
der the direction of Herman Heller, 
numbers thirty men. This is the regu- 
lar orchestra which plays afternoons 
and evenings giving a short concert be- 
tween pictures. During the season of 
Sunday concerts, which opened the mid- 
dle of October, the number of players 
are increased. At the Tivoli Theater, 
the orchestra under the direction of Dr. 
Carlos De Mandil, and _ the Imperial 
Theater Orchestra under the direction 
of Gino Severi, are conducted along the 
same lines as the California. 

At the St. Francis Hotel Garden on 
Sunday evenings, Ferdinand Stark and 
his orchestra of sixteen men entertain 
not only the guests of the hotel, but a 
large number of music lovers who avail 
themselves of this opportunity of listen- 
ing to delightful programs. These pro- 
grams are arranged with care, usually 
combining one or more selections from 
operas, two or three of the lighter clas- 
sics, always a movement from a sym- 
phony, and a necessary amount of. the 
best in popular music. 

The Sunday evening concerts in the 
lobby of the Fairmont hotel are largely 
attended. Not only is there an excel- 
lent orchestra, led by Rudy Sieger, who 


the community music program is ex-is also solo violinist, but special attrac- 





tions are usually’ introduced. Mr. 

Sieger is also the conductor of the Pal- 

ace hotel orchestra which gives delight- 

yee Sunday evening concerts in the Palm 
ourt. 


Public Music Library 


On the top floor of the San Francisco 
Library, a building costing more than 
a million dollars, is found an attractive 
music room which is presided over by 
Jessie Fredricks and Alba Eldridge, who 
are ever ready to help the many vis- 
itors seeking music and musical works. 
The shelves are well filled with books 
and music, most of which have been 
donated. During the past year consid- 
erable work has been done along the 
lines of Library Extension and the com- 
ing year promises added interest in this 
as all other directions. Here, too, is 
felt the helpful influence of Julian R. 
Weber, who combines with his other 
duties the important work of the Lib- 
rary Extension. 

With the exception of the Sunday 
evening organ concerts at the Auditor- 
ium, and the Park Band, municipal 
music has received little encouragement 
during the past year. The organ con- 
certs are given by Edwin H. Lemare and 
are greatly enjoyed by those who at- 
tend them. During the past season 
numerous soloists, vocal and instru- 
mental, have also been introduced. 


Papers Help Music 


The Daily papers are fortunate in 
choice of musical critics and interest 
is shown in everything pertaining to 
the musical life of the City. . The 
Examiner is represented by Ray C. 
Brown, the Chronicle by Mitchell; the 
Bulletin by Willard Huntington Wright 
and the Call by Curran Swint. 

A call upon the leading music houses 
Sherman and Clay, Wiley B. Allen, 
Kohler and Chase and Byron Mauzy re- 
vealed the fact that ali are doing their 
part in advancing the musical inter- 
ests of San Francisco and vicinity. Im- 
portant musical events are advertised 
by them. ELENA M. BEALS. 





LAWRENCE STRAUSS 









This young lyric tenor is a master exponent in the art of 
the eh song and will appear with YVETTE GILBERT in 
New York during the coming season. He recently scored a 
sensational success singing with SCHUMANN-HEINK in a 
production of “ELIJAH,” given in the Greek Theatre, 
Berkeley, California, before ten thousand people. 


Exclusive Management of JESSICA COLBERT, Hearst Building, San Francisco, California 


JESSICA COLBERT announces the two following distinguished artist s 
who are available for Concerts, Festival and Orchestral Engagements 


ANNA RUZENA SPROTTE 


It can safely be said without fear of contradition that this 
gifted Bohemian Contralto is one of the great arists of 
appearances in California 
have impressed her audiences with a sincerity of a vocal 
art that is unusual and most satisfying to the heart as well 


the day. Her recent successful 


as to the ear. 
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Sacramento Club Is Vital Force 
For City’s Musical Progress 








Saturday Club is Leader in 
Bringing Artists — Music 
Has Honored Place in Public 
Schools—Chamber of Com- 
merce Quartet Unique 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., Nov. 1.—All 

indications point to a good year for 
Sacramento. A general awakening to 
the importance of music, not merely as a 
luxury, but as a vital factor in better 
everyday living, is manifesting itself in 
no uncertain terms, and with an ever 
growing and developing city, music 
promises to keep pace. Judging from ad- 
vance plans, which will undoubtedly ma- 
terialize, this will prove the best season 
in years. 

In its twenty-sixth year, the Saturday 
Club still remains the most important 
medium through which most of the con- 
certs are enjoyed, employing the system 
of buying talent through the better 
known Western managers. Mr. Behy- 
mer of Los Angeles and Mrs. Jessica 
Colbert of San Francisco, have supplied 
most of the visiting artists to the club, 
the past two years. 

The Saturday Club is not only one of 
the oldest organizations of its kind but 
the largest in northern California, and 
has been the source through a quarter- 
century, of keeping alive the flame of 
ambition for many young music students. 


The club membership has steadily in- . 


creased, and during the last year, several 
new names were added to the list, mak- 
ing possible an even better array of tal- 
ent than ever for the current year. 

The officers for this year, were almost 
without exception re-elected from last 
year, and comprise Mrs. Robert Hawley, 
president, Mrs. W. H. James, first vice- 
president; Florinne Wenzel, second vice- 
president, and Florence Linthicum, treas- 
urer. 

Another important factor is the Sac- 
cramento branch of the State Music 
Teachers’ Association, with Florinne 
Wenzel, president: Florence Linthicum, 
vice-president, and Mrs. C. G. Stever, 
secretary-treasurer. Plans for the com- 
ing year follow closely those found most 
helpful in other years. <A feature is the 
annual recital given by the students of 
the teacher members, in one of the High 
School rooms. This helps link up the 
work of the city teachers with those in 
the music department of the _ public 
schools. The student recital plan has 
proven of inestimable value in promoting 
good feeling and friendly rivalry among 
students and teachers alike. A program 
of original compositions of the associa- 
tion members will be a new feature of 
one of the early monthly meetings. To- 
gether with the University of California 
Extension, and the Music Library Exten- 
sion, of which committee Miss Wenzel is 
a member, this organization brings con- 
certs to Sacramento, and helps make 
them possible: to remotely outlying dis- 
tricts. This latter work is a decidedly 
interesting feature of California’s at- 
tempt to create a wide spread demand 
for better music, and is indicative of the 
fine civic spirit to be found here. The 
usual interchange of programs with the 
various M. T. A. branches throughout 
the state manifests this same spirit of 
co-operation, and will remain a feature 
of the year’s work. 


Public School Music 


Public school music enjoys a decided 
advanced estate in California, and Sacra- 
mento is not far behind the larger cities 
in this respect. Ellen Hughes, supervis- 
or in the High School, and Mary Ireland 
for the elementary schools have been un- 
tiring in their efforts, and have met with 
signal success. 

Frequent concerts given by the various 
school organizations, with a tendency to- 
ward employing original compositions, 
have been extremely gratifying in re- 
sults. In the High School, these organ- 
izations are found: Orchestra, Band, 
Mixed Choral, Boys’ Glee Club, Girls’ 
Glee Club, all of which, with the excep- 
tion of the band, are directed by Ellen 
Hughes. 

Music being an accredited subject, with 
harmony and music history the two ma- 
jors, the work done is of high order. 

Individual and class lessons on band 
and orchestral instruments, as well as 
piano, are, of course, free to all students, 
and violin class lessons for the night 
school has been a recent experiment. 





Florine Wenzel, President of Sacramento 
Music Teachers’ Association 


The lecture and music course, main- 
tained by the music department of the 
High School, has not yet been announced 
for the current year, but will likely in- 
clude artists and organizations of recog- 
nized merit. 

The Saturday and Tuesday Clubs, and 
the Music Teachers’ Association have 
been active co-workers with the school 
music department, bringing about a most 
satisfactory condition. 

With the plan of the State Board of 
Education to employ the phonograph in 
all schools of the state, Sacramento will 
doubtless be benefited, although the 
greatest advantage will come to schools 
of remote distances. 

During the past two years, Charles E. 
Lear has been a moving spirit in the 
school bands. Director of the popular 
Sacramento Boys’ Band he likewise di- 
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rects many of the school bands. During 
the year ending June, 1919, he had per- 
sonally given instruction in the schools 
to more than 200 students, on fifteen dif- 
ferent kinds of instruments. At Com- 
mencement exercises, an orchestra of 100 
and a band of 135 from the grade 
schools, assisted. 

His work with the Boys’ Band has been 
most productive. Organized largely 
through the efforts of Mrs. J. H. Christ- 
ian, who is the present manager, this 
band has become a real city institution, 
of which Sacramento may justly be 
proud. 

A lightning tour through northern 
California will keep the band busy for 
the present and when any new civic 
movement is fostered, the Boys’ Band 
may be counted upon to lend its aid. In- 
struction is absolutely free to the mem- 
bers, the director being paid jointly by 
the Department of Education and the 
band funds. 


Chamber of Commerce Quartet 


Perhaps Sacramento is being most 
widely advertised outside its own con- 
fines by the Chamber of Commerce 
Quartet having just completed 130 en- 
gagements since Jan. 1, a busier sea- 
son than ever is opening before the or- 
ganization. Formed in September, 1917, 
Ahe personnel’ remains lunchanged, as 
follows: Don Lewis, first tenor; George 
Merrill, second tenor; Norman Mullins, 
baritone; and Wm. F. Myers, bass and 
director. A tour of the state will soon 
occupy their time, in which they will 
sing special Sacramento songs; in south- 
ern California a speaker will accom- 
pany them, to boost the Sacramento val- 
ley. Concerts under the auspices of the 
University of California Extension, and 
a circuit through northern California 
complete present plans. 

In this connection, the proposed Sym- 
phony Orchestra deserves mention. There 


Prospects Are Bright for Re- 
viving Symphony Orchestra 
Plan—Music Schools Report 
Large Enrolments 


has long been a good nucleus for such an 
organization, and lately the Chamber of 
Commerce has stood behind the move- 
ment. Promise of support to Dr. Arthur 
Heft a couple of years ago, met with en- 
husiasm on the part of the orchestra al- 
ready formed and musical friends, but 
due to heavy expenses, funds for the 
newly proposed Symphony are not forth- 
coming. But 1 am assured that the plan 
will be revived as soon as it is possible. 
Having progressed to the stage of being 
referred to a committee with Jess Lubin 
as chairman, and the interesting of indi- 
vidual members of the Chamber, with 
the moral backing of this body, prospects 
are more hopeful than in many years, 
that Sacramento will come into her own 
with a Symphony Orchestra. Present 
plans call for Ghilio Minnetti, of San 
Francisco, as director. 

The Schubert Club, which enjoyed 
such phenominal success last year, is 
meeting for rehearsal, and an announce- 
ment of an early concert is expected. 
This is Sacramento’s mixed chorus and 
was organized in 1915 with Edward 
Pease, director, Howard McIntire, presi- 
dent and Mrs. Pease, accompanist. Due 
to their untiring efforts and the splendid 
support given the club by Mrs. Pease a 
secure foundation was laid, and much 
noteworthy work accomplished. Upon the 
departure of the Pease artist-couple for 
overseas entertainment, Percy A. R. 
Vow of Oakland assumed the director- 
ship, reviving the drooping spirits of a 
directorless club, and gave several splen- 
aid concerts. With only one fall meeting 
for business, no definite program is yet 
outlined, but with a continuation of the 
e.thusiasm of both director and chorus 
much may be expected for the winter 
months. ; 

Mr. Dow is also the newly elected di- 
rector of the McNeil Club, succeeding 
Mr. George Nickerson. This club, of fif- 
ty to sixty male voices, has been in exist- 
ence since 1887, and is justly proud of 
its long record of achievements. McNeil 
Club plans have always included three 
public appearances annually, with occa- 
sional “jinks” to keep up the social spirit. 
A splendid body of singers, representing 
the best musical interests of the city, it 
is a pleasure to be able to announce 
that they will be enabled to carry out 
the usual plans with renewed vigor and 
an increased membership. . 

The Sacramento Trio, composed of Or- 
ley See, violin; Mrs. Walter Long, ’cello; 
and Ida Hjerlied Shelley, piano, met with 
enthusiastic response in the few public 
appearances made; since Mr. See has 


- taken up his residence in the Bay cities 


dividing his teaching between San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland and Sacramento, it will 
likely be necessary to reorganize the 
trio. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad em- 
ployees maintain a large band and glee 
club, under the direction of J. E. Weida, 
the efforts of which are confined mostly 
to local concerts and civic improvement 
meetings. 

Community singing, here as elsewhere, 
has been given an added impetus lately 
through much publicity, regularly ap- 
pointed leaders, and the support of ster- 
ling musical organizations. To Mrs. 
Walter Longbotham, goes the credit for 
the initial movement in this line, inaug- 
urated here many years ago, and to all 
the varying song leaders, who have come 
and gone during the war period, she -+hhas 
always proven a valuable friend and aide. 
A committee representing the music 
clubs, the music department of the 
Tuesday Club, the church choirs, the de- 
partment store choruses, and the Cham- 
ber-Commerce Quartet, is in existence 
to further the community “sing” idea. 
Four of the larger department stores 
maintain their own choruses, and “sings” 
remain a feature of the day’s work. 
These “sings” have been led alternately 
by the Government song leaders and the 
Longbothams. At present, they are de- 
veloping song-leaders from their own 
ranks, who will soon be ready to carry 
on the work indefinitely. 

Much of this work has been done at 
the Twilight Recitals at McKinley Park, 
the plan of which is a concert by the best 
local talent, ending with a “sing” by the 
audience, which has numbered on the 
average between 1500 and 2000. In this, 


the leaders have the able assistance of 
the Chamber of Commerce Quartet, Mc- 
Neil Club, Southern Pacific Glee Club 
and the Boys’ Band. : 

The music department of the Tuesday 
Club, companion literary club to the Sat- 
urday Musical Club, promises some in- 
novations for the year. Mrs. §. W. 
Cross is chairman, and she is organizing 
a sextet to supplement the work of the 
Ladies’ Trio, in providing the musica] 
setting for an excellent lecture course. 
A special course of lectures on music 
will be ably illustrated and prove of 
great value. 

The Parent-Teachers’ Association is an 
especially strong organization in the life 
here, and has accomplished a great 
amount of good. Though formed primar- 
ily for co-operation in public school ac- 
tivity, the association lays much stress 
on music, and programs of exception: 
merit are a regular part of the meetings, 

In the_newly opened club for girls, un- 
der the W. C. C. S., along similar lines 
to that work done for service men, com- 
munity singing is being featured and a 
special course in choral singing offered 
under the direction of Mrs. B. Montague, 
who is director of girls’ work. 


Music Schools 


Sacramento has two music schools, the 
Pease Studios, and the Martine School. 
With the return of Director and Mrs. 
Pease, this school is being reopened for 
the winter with renewed interest and a 
large enrollment. The Martine Schocl, 
Sacramento representative of the Pro- 
gressive Series, has had a rapid growth, 
and in the departments of piano and 
theory has obtained splendid results. 
Original composition is. stressed, and 
school clubs form the basis of competition 
and social activity. 

The Keeney School for Girls maintains 
a small music department, piano being 
the major subject. 

The private studios all report gratify- 
ing enrollment, and in some instances 
teachers were allowed only short summer 
vacations. Prominent among the leading 
teachers, aside from those in the speci- 
fied schools, are: Vocal; Percy A. R. 
Dow, Mrs. Charles Mering, Mrs. Wm. 
Friend. Piano; Ida Shelley, Florinne 
Wenzel, Hazel Pritchard, Florence Lin- 
thicum, Ruth Pepper, Anna Hurst and 
James Woodward King. Violin; Orley 
See, Emily Rulison, Arthur Heft, Roy 
Schardin. Organists in the larger 
churches comprise: Mrs. J. G. Genshlea,- 
Mrs. Lucille Wright-Engler, Misses Liz- 
zie Griffen, Linthicum, Pepper, Lillian 
Rotholtz and Mr. Furbinger. ° 

These teachers and organists are mem- 
bers of the Saturday Club and the Mu- 
sic Teachers’ Association, and are instru- 
mental in keeping up the high standard 
of teaching, and making possible a 
strong list of concert attractions. 

A long list of younger teachers is be- 
ing established, whose efforts are being 
watched with interest and good wishes. 
As practically all the better class of 
musical entertainment comes through the 
music clubs, there being no other inde- 
pendent managerial agency here, too 
much importance cannot be given these 
clubs and the energetic teachers who 
employ the lecture-recital plan for stu- 
dent advancement. Studio musical-teas 
have been most successfully carried out 
by Mrs. Charles Mering, Misses Shelley 
and Rulison, Mr. King and Mr. See. 

Music for the current Jewish Festival 
is in the capable hands of Edward Pease 
with Mrs. Pease as organist, and the as- 
sistance of the quartet composed of Irma 
Shinn, soprano; Mrs. Gertrude Warren, 
contralto; Robert Jenne, bass; Edward 
Pease, baritone. __ 

The city churches, with the exception 
of Westminster Presbyterian, with its 
splendid quartet under the direction of 
Mrs. Charles Ferrel, have large chorus 
choirs, and although no definite plans are 
announced as yet, it is presumed they 
will follow past customs. 


Needed: A Concert Hall 


The crying need is for an adequate con- 
cert hall. For years the Saturday Club 
has had a fund for a clubhouse which 
would include an auditorium to meet this 
great need, but these funds were turned 
into Liberty Bonds, and the immediate 
fulfilment of this need will not be real- 
ized from this source. At present, the 
Clunie Theater, a legitimate showhouse, 
is in use, but dividing its time between 
concert and drama, there is art to be con- 
flict of desirable dates, and much confu- 
sion results. The present manager has 
announced that plans for extensive im- 
provements will soon be made, and it is 
hoped they will include more adequate 
concert possibilities. 

The Tuesday clubhouse affords room 
for the smaller local affairs. Fhe Unitar- 
ian and Congregational Church auditor- 
iums, the High School and William Land 
School Auditoriums are frequently 
pressed into service. 

ADELINE-F. SEE. 
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Steel Workers Provide Symphonic 
Fare For Johnstown, Pa., Audiences 
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Industrial Plant Sponsors Orches- 
tra—Opera Companies and Fa- 
mous Soloists Will Appear On 
Local Courses—Public Schools 
and Churches Encourage Good 
Music 


OHNSTOWN, PA., Nov. 1.—The 

coming season promises to be most 
active musically. All those interested in 
music, both vocal and _ instrumental, 
report greater demand for music than 
ever before. The various musical so- 
cieties are busily engaged in formulating 
plans for the coming season. The opera 
houses and auditoriums look forward to 
one of the most successful seasons in 
their history. 

The Cambria Steel Symphony Orches- 
tra, numbering eighty men, have been 
rehearsing under the leadership of Rob- 
ert K. Findley. The Orchestra was or- 
ganized three years ago, mainly through 
the efforts of J. C. Ogden, superintendent 
o! the Cambria Steel Company, who is 
intensely interested in music and has 
done a great deal to raise the standard of 
musie in Johnstown, and to create a 
more musical atmosphere. The mem- 
bers are all employees of the Cambria 
S'eel Company and the orchestra takes 
an active part in musical affairs in Johns- 
town. They appeared at the recent cel- 
ebration held in honor of Charles M. 
Schwab, at his summer home in Loretto, 
along with the Bethlehem Steel Band. 

Mr. Findley is also director of the 
Stanwix Hotel Orchestra, where for the 
past year he has been giving Sunday 
night concerts at the hotel, which 
have attracted large audiences. 


Civic Association to Give “Creation” 


The Civic Music Association, number- 
ing over 200 hundred voices, begins the 
season with the brightest of prospects. 

































































TWO PROMINENT JOHNSTOWN, PA. MUSICIANS: 


On Left: T. E. Morgan, Conductor of the Cymric Male Chorus. 


On Right: R. T. 


Lloyd, Teacher of Piano at Johnstown College of Music and Conductor of Civic 


Chorus 


Robert B. Lloyd, the new conductor, has 
outlined an interesting program. Re- 
hearsals have been begun with an amount 
of enthusiasm, which speaks well for the 
coming year. Haydn’s “Creation,” is 
being studied and a performance of it 
will be given in the early spring. 

The Cymric Male Chorus, T. E. Mor- 
gan, director, contemplates its usual se- 
ries of concerts. Rehearsals have al- 
ready begun, and the members are taking 
a decided interest in their work. It is 
probable that the chorus will attend the 
Eistedfod to be held at Utica, N. Y., dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays. 


Famous Artists to Appear 


H. W. Scherer, manager of the Cam- 
bria Theater, has arranged a series of 
concerts and recitals for tthe coming 


season. The first recital was given on 
Oct. 17 by Umberto Sorrentino, the Ital- 
ian tenor. Sorrentino is noted for his 
artistic singing, and he was greeted by 
a large audience on his appearance here. 
The recitals to follow will be Jules Falk, 
Bonci, Tetrazzini, New York Symphony, 
Dippel Grand Opera Company, and 
Sousa’s Band. 

Rothert and Co., have arranged for a 
series of concerts to be given at the 
Cambria Theater, including the Stellar 
Male Quartet, Oscar Seagle, Amparito 
Farrar, and Sascha Jacobsen. 

The Fortnightly Club, one of the old- 
est organizations in Johnstown, began its 
season at Library Hall, the first Monday 
in October. Its work will consist chiefly 
of vocal and instrumental programs at 
the regular meetings. Four open meet- 


ings have been arranged for the season, 
one to be entirely devoted to organ music. 


Choirs Have Extensive Plans 


Church music always plays an impor- 
tant part in the services of different de- 
nominations. St. Columba’s Male Choir 
stands perhaps as one of the best in Wes- 
tern Pennsylvania. Father Codori is 
justly proud of his choir, and spares no 
expense in keeping it up to the high 
standard it has held for several years. 
It is in charge of Dr. P. A. McAneny 
and Rose C. Sloan. The M. E. Church 
has an excellent quartet, and the music 
has always been of high order, as is 
the case at the First Presbyterian 
Church. 


Public School Music 


Mary R. Lowman, supervisor of music 
in the public schools, reports the outlook 
to be for more and better music among 
the students, a growing interest being 
manifest by the number of pupils in 
electing music. Music courses in High 
School include the following: Chorug 
work, twice a week required of all first 
year pupils. Advanced Chorus, elective, 
twice a week. Class in Harmony, elec- 
tive, two year course, twice a week. Se- 
nior Orchestra, composed of more ad- 
vanced players, numbering about thirty- 
five members, rehearse twice a week, and 
play regularly at both Chapel exercises. 
Junior Orchestra, composed of less cap- 
able and experienced players, organized 
as a “feeder” for Senior Orchestra, to 
supply vacancies caused by graduation, 
etc. Girls’ Glee Club, rapidly becoming 
an institution in High School, numbers 
about fifty girls. Miss Lowman plans 
some interesting work in this Club, giv- 
ing a program during the year in con- 
nection with the Boys’ Glee Club, of 
about thirty. Excepting the last three, 
all of these classes are conducted during 
school hours, and credits toward gradua- 
tion are given. Interesting work along 
the same lines will also be given in the 
grades. 

At the recent annual session of Teach- 
ers’ Institute, held here, lecture recitals 
were given by Charles E. Griffith, Jr., 
violinist, of Boston, assisted by Evelyn 
M. Snow, pianist of New York. The 
themes treated were, “The Eighteenth 
Century Forecast of Modern Music,” 
“American Music of the Past and Pres- 
ent,” and “Our Allies and our Mutual 
Music.” ROSE C. SLOAN. 











Community Music Bears Fruit In 
Cultural Life of Jersey City 
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Two Prominent Leaders in Jersey City’s Musical Activities. No. 1—Lucy Nelson, 


President of the Woman’s Choral Society. 


No. 2—Rev. Harry L. Everett who 


holds weekly “forum” musicales in his church. 


ERSEY CITY, N.° J., Nov. 1.— 
“Everybody Sing” is the slogan for 
the winter of 1919-20 in Jersey City, 
and literally everybody is heeding this 
injunction, so that the whole city is alive 
to the advantages of good music, as 
never before. One new auditorium will 
ve Opened in the heart of the residential 
section, the new Lincoln High School, 
with a seating capacity of over 1,600. A 
trifle less than the Dickinson High School, 
which has become so widely known for 
its big hall and its fine acoustic prop- 
erties. Each of the newer public schools 
in the city has a fine auditorium. 
Like a number of other industrial 
centers, Jersey City has been having 
community sings, many of which have 


been open-air gatherings in the small 
noon hour in the factories- or packing 
houses or other places where men and 
women are employed in numbers, all of 
which has resulted in the desire of the 
people for: more and more good music. 
Foremost in this educational work has 
been the activity of the war Camp Com- 
munity Committee on Music. 

During the war Jersey City had 
many thousands of war workers, and 
noonday sings were started at that time, 
only to be continued with added zest 
as the work took on its normal tone. 
Where, to begin with, one man went 
from place to place each day, leading the 
workers in patriotic and soldier songs, 


today Jersey City has this work well.- 


organized with a Leader of concerts, and 
staff of several trained song leaders, 


thousands can be 


who spend all their time in going from 
parks, a still greater number at the 
factory to factory teaching the work- 
ing men and women to sing. 

Lieutenant David Sheenan, who had 
camp service is planning much for the 
winter, not alone for’ the industrial 
workers, but for the whole community. 
Three programs each week are on his 
prospectus, these to be in the evenings 
probably at the Armory where several 
accommodated. A 
great chorus recruited from the factory 
noonday audiences will lead, prominent 
soloists will have part in each program, 
and the audience given opportunity as 
well to join in singing. 

In this work the leaders have had the 
support of City Commissioner A. Harry 
Moore, who has permitted the use of 
many small parks and the large stadium 
where big sings were held. Mr. Moore 
will aid in many ways, in fact in every 
way possible in making this work dur- 
ing the winter successful. One more 
phase of this community work is to be 
given attention by Mr. Sheehan, who 
has arranged for his staff to visit many 
lodge meetings and similar societies and 
train some member to lead the others 
in this way making everyone of the 
organizations able to have a sing when- 
ever it desires. 


Free Sunday Concerts 


It is seven years now since Jersey 
City began a series of Sunday concerts. 
given in the auditoriums of several of 
the public schools, and under the man- 
agement of the School Extension or 
Community Center Committee which 
works in co-operation with the Board 
of Education. Mrs. E. A. Ransom, Jr., 
is again in charge this year, and she 
has plans under way for many fine 
programs, the first having taken place on 
Nov. 20. These concerts are arranged 
through the generosity of local musi- 
cians, and of many from out of town. 
The city through the Board of Educa- 
tion meets all expense as to printing 
programs, and other charges so that 
these concerts are absolutely free to the 
public, and they are much appreciated. 


Choral Societies 


The popularity of the community 
chorus has given added impetus to 
church choirs and all smaller clubs, so 
that under their various leaders many 
of these groups are arranging for holi- 
day and other oratorios and cantatas. 


Each of these recitals brings to Jersey 
City some out of town soloists. 
Another organization which began a 
new season of activity in October is the 
Woman’s Choral Society, under the di- 
rection of Arthur. D. Woodruff, for 
eighteen winters, and with Lucy Nel- 
son as president, this group of about 
fifty women started another year with 
enthusiasm and every prospect of in- 
creased numbers and success. For their 
two invitation concerts they bring to 
Jersey City soloists of importance. 


Friday Forum Concerts 


The Rev. Harry L. Everett, the lead- 
er of the Friday Forums in his church, 
the First Congregational, will again this 
coming winter devote at least one meet- 
ing each month to a musical program, 
by an out of town soloist. In connec- 
tion with these Friday Forums, the plan 
also includes at least two fine concerts 
on other evenings, these being for a 
fixed charge, the Forum programs being 
given to the public with voluntary of- 
ferings, and open to all who care to 
attend. 

The Symphony Society of New Jer- 
sey which this year is conducted by 
John Ingram of the New York Phil- 
harmonic, and of which Dr. Julius Pet- 
ers is president has three concerts al- 
ready planned, the last in the spring 
to be in Jersey City the others in other 
parts of the county, each with assisting 
soloists to be announced. 

The Musicians Society plans a busy 
winter, the Music Department of the 
Woman’s Club will undoubtedly have 
one or more programs. The Afternoon 
Music Club whose members meet for 
study have always one or more public 
meetings with outside soloists and 
although no definite plans have been 
given out for other concerts it is safe 
to prophesy that opportunities will in- 
crease as the winter advances. For 
directors of any enterprise needing to 
replenish its treasury have learned that 
Jersey City responds much more gen- 
erously to the appeal to hear good music 
and at the same time help a worthy 


cause. 
ADA D. FULLER. 





TACOMA, WASH.—Announcement is 
made of the marriage recently of Ionia 
Alexandria, Tacoma violinist, to Donald 
H. Doud, well-known business man of the 
Northwest. 
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"THE GREAT SINGERS 
CARUSO 
DESTINN 
MARTINELLI 
SCOTNEY 
a MORGANA 

Are Singing in Their Concerts 


SONGS 


By the Well-known Teacher-Coach-Composer 
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BASSO-CANTANTE 


For two years song leader at Great Lakes, 
is returning to the concert field this season 
Studio: 523 Fine Arts Bldg. CHICAGO 
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(e) Vayana (c) Mishkin 





**O Ben tornato Amore,’’ 






(c ) Mishkin Py Stornelli, ‘‘Adoration’’ ‘*Sio vi dicessi,’’ ‘ ‘O Ben ‘‘Les heures claires,’ ? (e) Straus-Peyton 
‘‘STORNELLI’’ tornato,’’ ‘““Amore’’ ‘¢Seasons,’’ ‘‘Le Rondini’’ ‘‘Paubidi Sogni’’ 









THE BUCCINI SCHOOL 
LANGUAGES 


BUILDING STUDIOS 5 Columbus Circle 
OPERA — CONCERT SINGERS — STUDENTS 


Specializing in the requirements of 
All the EUROPEAN LANGUAGES taught with 
PERFECT ARTISTIC DICTION 


Send for Descriptive Booklet 
Former students include Kathleen Howard, Mary Mellish, Fran- 
ces Ingram (all of Metropolitan Opera Co.), Lucy Gates and Flor- 
ence Bullard. 





Carl E. 


CRAVEN 


Dramatic Tenor 
CONCERT OPERA ORATORIO 
Studio: 422 Fine Arts Bldg. CHICAGO 
Res. ’phone Oakland 6451 


MME.CARL ALVES 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


OPERA—CONCERT—ORATORIO 


Studio: 824 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


DR. WM. HOWARD HENNINGER | sonn v. ptackmore 


P 
VOICE SPECIALIST—TONE PLACING lanioat 


CONCERTS — RECITALS 
Faulty Tone Production Corrected Bush Conservatory The LASH STUDIO 


Studio: 323 West 75th St., New York 839 No. Dearborn St., Chicago Esther Walrath Lash, Soprano 
Monday, Thursday Aft’s—Tuesday, Friday Morn. DeWitt Durgin Lash, Tenor and Director 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago 
Buena Memorial Presbyterian Church 
hicago 
Windsor Park Choral Society, Chicago 


Coaching a Specialty 
ORATORIO RECITAL CONCERT 



































Harvey Hindermyer Tenor 


interpreter of American Songs 
At the Lockport 1919 Festival 
His beautifully-placed, appealing voice and his 


irresistible delivery, in songs by Strickland, 
Spross Kramer, and the air ‘‘Wait Till Ah Put on Do you want to sing Oratorio? Then 
My Crown,’’ made a repetition of the last-named a coach with one who can give you the 


opportunity. 
Joint Recitals of Chicago and 
American Composers 
Address: 
420 Fine Arts Building $ CHICAGO 


"Phone Wabash 8662 


necessity and brought a double encore. Mr. Hinder- 
myer is a delightful artist——Lockport Union-Sun & 
Journal, Sept. 4. 


(North Tonowanda, N. Y., Recital) 
Evening News, Sept. 15: 

Mr. Hindermyer has a beautiful tenor voice, 
perfectly modulated, with a most. distinct 
enunciation, this, combined with his genial 
personality at once made him a prime favorite 
with his audience. 

CONCERT and ORATORIO 
Address: 215 West 116th St. 
New York Tel. 5860 Morningside 


NEW SONGS by Robert Huntington Terry 











FRANCESCO 


DADDI 


of CHICAGO OPERA ASS’N 




















The Southern Lullaby ‘Reveries VOICE PLACING 
(Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc.) 
B Giege-Time, Geng = The. Snemey A SPECIALTY 


COACHING FOR OPERA 
STAGE AND RECITAL 


STUDIO 720 FINE ARTS BLDG. CHICAGO 
Phone Harrison 5755 


Beginning Again 


In An Oriental Manger (Christmas Song) 
(H. W. Gray Co.) 








Address: 96 Hamilton Ave., Yonkers. N. Y. 
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Communications not accompanied by the 
full name and address of the senders can- 
not be published in this department. It is 
not essential that the authors’ names be 
printed. They are required only as an in- 
dication of good faith. While free expres- 
sion of opinion is welcome, it must be under- 
stood that the editor is not responsible for 
the views of the contributors to this depart- 
ment.—Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA. 





Calls American Lovers of the Romantic 
and the Emotional 


To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 


To those who bewail the fact that Ameri- 
cans remain sublimely oblivious to native 
musie and musicians, I should say that the 
American fastidiousness and love of the ro- 
mzantie is at the rcot of their musical senti- 
ments. Not any slavish domination by the 
old world, but an innate craving for the 
colorful. The petty trials and boredoms of 
their everyday life are not to them appro- 
priate setting for beautiful music. They are 
accustomed to being thrilled by the soulful 
messages of a past day, and with this they 
have associated music. This is their reason 
for rejecting modern native music. ; 

Americans are not by any means unmusi- 
eal, as some would have you think. They 
liv. with an inherent love of music. And 
the setting of this great country is not un- 
musical, if it might be put that way. There 
is musie in the trees, the landscape fraught 
with emotion. Should not such surroundings 
make an ideal setting in which to produce 
soul-stirring music? 

‘he American people want the best, that 
is, the highest form of music. They are a 
great people and they should have the best 
in art. Something deep in their natures dis- 
tinzuishes immediately the great from the 
medioere, an unfailing characteristic of a 
musical people. We are an emotional peo- 
ple, and are enamored of the soulful. For 
the soulful is the great thing in music and 
the American people are sensitive to it. 
They resemble the Italians, it seems to me, 
in trying to represent the great emotional 
moments. That sunny land of Italy where 
music stirs the hearts of all, surely the 
American spirit is in sympathy with this! 

The romantic setting is what the American 
audience loves. They care little for the in- 
tellectually artistic. The war has given rise 
to what shall be one of our traits, deep 
emotion. What a rich field for music! 

And there is our very chief trait, our care- 
free and fun-loving spirit. This indicates 
qualities which make for the musical nation. 
Cease to berate the American musical spirit 
—that spirit which prefers the Slavic to the 
Anglo-Saxon. Hearken to it and revel in 
it, as I have shown you, for I have revealed 
the true spirit of America. M. O. 

Marietta, O., Oct. 27, 1919. 





Admiring German Art 


To the Editor of MustcaAL AMERICA: 


In reply to the article signed. ‘‘ Musi- 
cian,’’ in the Musicat America of Oct. 11, 
Justitia’s letter was based not on the fact 
that Mr. Peyser and others admire Bee- 
thoven, Bach, Brahms and Wagner, but on 
the assumption that music begins and ends 
with them, that everything they wrote must 
be accepted without question. 

Now, no sane person would deny the 
greatness of the names that have just been 
mentioned. At the same time, eminent crit- 
ics, among them Germans, have not always 
admired Wagner and Brahms without reser- 
vations. No less a person than Felix Wein- 
gartner, in a plea for singable opera, re- 
ferring to the term ‘‘reforms of Wagner,’’ 
said, ‘*we have not been reformed by any- 
body or anything,’’ and laid some artistic 
burdens at ‘‘the master’s’’ door. 

Several musicians have drawn attention 
to the fact that Bach, colossal as he was, was 
not especially able in writing for the voice. 
His idiom was not vocal—he thought in 
instrumental terms. Let anyone who doubts 
this, turn to the Cantata, ‘‘ Ach, Herr, Mich 
Armen Siinder,’?’ and mark some of 
the musie for the tenor. In regard to the 
crities, Justitia’s quarrel is not with un- 
biased comment. It must be remembered that 
the funetion of true criticism is construc- 
tive as well as destructive. Vituperation is 
not eriticism, nor would criticism be made 
the vehicle of violent personal prejudice. All 
honor men like Philip Hale of Boston, and 
Romain Rolland, learned and unprejudiced, 
and to W. H. Henderson, who so persistently 
upholds the ideal of bel canto, in an age 
Whose vocal faults would make old Porpora 
turn in his grave. 

Mr. Peyser’s attitude has been so severe 
that even ‘‘Mephisto,’’ a writer on his own 
paper, has remonstrated with him. If Mr. 
Peyser has not wooed the German muse, 


. of the two daily newspapers. 


the construction of the following sentence, 
taken from his article, ‘‘ Beethoven Struts 
in Gallic Dress,’’ would indicate that he had 
at least coquetted with her. The phrase is 
‘fone might not THIS believe—.’’ 

‘*A Musician’’ says the masses are 1g- 
norant of art. Often true!—Nevertheless, 
while the masses may not appreciate the 
great symphonic works, yet they are prac- 
tically unerring in their judgment of peau- 
tiful singing. What singer ever imade a 
greater popular success than Adelina Pat- 
ti; what singer ever so disarmed criticism? 
It may have been well to ask, what would 
have been the fate of music if the fifteenth 
century theorists, who wrote canons in thir- 
ty-six voices had crushed out the rhythm and 
the melody to which the masses have so 


firmly clung and whic hare their musical 
birthright ? 
J USTITIA. 
Westfield, Mass, Oct. 22, 1919. 





Concerning Queenie Smith 
To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


I wish to correct the friendly notice anent 
Queenie Smith. Previously to beginning 
her work with me, at the end of the Metro- 
politan season last spring, Miss Smith had 
received some instruction from Mr. Powell, 
although it is quite true that she had never 
sung in public till her recent appearance in 
‘*Roly Boly Eyes.’’ Her unusual mental 
equipment and remarkable ability for ab- 
sorbing knowledge, have made her a suc- 


cessful leading woman on Broadway at eigh- 
teen, so that an exaggeration of facts is 
unnecessary. 
LIONEL ROBSARTE. 
Pomona, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1919. 





Mme. Rider-Kelsey’s Teachers 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

In an interview which appeared in your 
issue of Oct. 18 I was made to say that, 
after coming to New York, I studied with 
Frederick Torrens. In justice to all con- 
cerned. I am writing to ask you to correct 
that statement. 

Before coming to New York I studied 
with L. A. Torrens of Chicago, but after 
coming here I studied with Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore J. Toedt. It was the latter to 
whom I referred in my conversation with 
the MusicaAL AMERICA reporter. 

Inasmuch as I have always been keenly 
grateful to all of these teachers for their 
careful guidance, it is only fair that the 
facts be made clear. CORRINNE RIDER. 

New York, Oct. 15, 1919. 








KANSAS MIGHT BE RE-NAMED THE “FESTIVAL STATE” 








Salina Is the Pivot of a Musical 
Circle That Has an Ever- 
Widening Influence—“Linds- 
borg Idea” Influenced Great- 
er Part of State—Nearly All 
the Smaller Cities Are Plan- 
ning Festivals and Artist 
Concert Series For This 
Year. 


S ALINA, KAN., Nov. 1.—Central and 
Western Kansas is a musical circle 
and as we revolve on Salina as a pivot, 
our point encompasses college towns 
and energetic committees that further 
musical art. : 

For many years Lindsborg stood alone 
in Kansas for the festival idea, but 
now the spirit has permeated every cor- 
ner until today finds a chorus in every 
community, which culminates in a festi- 
val with local and visiting soloists. 

The Salina Oratorio Society with 
George W. Barnes, conductor, will give 
“St. Paul” in May. 

The .two music clubs combine their 
efforts with the local organizations. The 
Evening Club announces two lecture re- 
citals, one by Arthur Nevin on opera, in 


December and one by Charles Skilton in 
February, on orchestra. Both are men 
of Kansas University. 

The Municipal Band, T. S. Howell, 
leader, gives bi-monthly concerts free 
to the public, with local and visiting 
soloists. Each concert is supplemented 
by a community sing led by Dean Cox, 
of the Wesleyan College of Music. 
the public school music supervisor, the 
St. Johns military school music work, 
and the local choral society are all di- 
rected by G. W. Barnes, organist and 
choirmaster of Christ: Cathedral (Epis- 
copal). Edward Atchison, tefor, will 
be brought to Salina in recital this sea- 
son, under Mr. Barnes’ direction. The 
Municipal Band, will bring a band and 
occasional artists to be announced from 
time to time. 

The Civic Music Association, which 
had its origin last spring, of which Dean 
E. L. Cox is president, has its executive 
committee composed of one representa- 
tive from each of the two music clubs, 
the public school music supervision, the 
director of the municipal band, one from 
the college of music and one from each 
The com- 
mittee elects seven business men who 
compose the board of advisors. Other 
officers of the organization are: T. S. 
Howell, vice-president; Winifred Nep- 
tune, secretary; and John Eberhardt, 
treasurer. 

Monthly musical programs will be con- 
tinued this year in Convention Hall free 
to the public, furnished by the Civic 
Music Association. Each program in- 
cludes a community sing. 

At Manhattan, with its State Agri- 
cultural College, Dean Arthur West- 
brook, baritoné, is director of the annual 
festival which takes place in March. 
The festival chorus at Manhattan is sup- 
plemented by choruses from the adjoin- 
ing communities of Clay Center and 
Randolph. This festival is endorsed by 
the Chamber of Commerce of Manhattan 
and each year the closing number of the 
week’s local performance is a concert by 
an internationally known artist. 

Dean Westbrook announces a concert 
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(1)—T. S. Howell, Director of the Salina Municipal Band and Vice-President of the 
Civil Music Association; (2)—Ernest L. Cox, Baritone, Dean of Weslyan Col- 
lege of Music and President of the Civic Music Associaton, Leading a Commu- 
nity Sing at Salina; (3)—George W. Barnes, Conductor Salina Oratorio So- 
cety; (4)—City Park Band Shell; With Municipal Band Assembled 


series for the college including Paul Alt- 
house, tenor, in November; Arthur Mid- 
dleton, bass, in December; and Florence 
Hardmann, violinist, in February. 

A bit north of this is the little Wes- 
leyan College of Miltonvale, with Charles 
V. Kettering as director of music. In 
this small community, this department 
has risen until it now brings a concert 
series each season and has its own fes- 
tival with chorus in oratorio directed by 
Charles Kettering. The adjacent com- 
munity choruses also assist in the Mil- 
tonvale festival. Blanche Kettering is 
head of the piano department. 

To the west of Salina is Hays with its 
State Normal School and a community 
of local men who have financed a festival 
with a guarantee rising high into the 
thousands. Last spring brought such 
artists as Mme. Matzenauer and Toscha 
Seidel, as well as a quartet for the 
“Messiah” headed by Reed Miller. 

This season Hays’ festival will be giv- 
en the week of May 2. The opening 
number will be by the festival chorus 
of 500, conducted by Edward H. Malloy, 
singing Haydn’s “Creation.” 

A recital will be given during the 
season at Hays, by Lucy Gates, soprano, 
and Florence Hardmann, violinist, dates 
to be announced later. The closing fes- 
tival chorus number will be Handel’s 
“Messiah.” 


Good Music for Hutchinson 


To the south is Hutchinson which is 
synonymous with best music. The lead- 
ing spirit in Hutchinson is easily Mrs. 
D. E. Richards, local impressario, who 
manages concerts of the greatest artists. 
With the support of the Apollo Club and 
the Hutchinson Music Club, Mrs. Ri- 
chards is bringing this year Mischa El- 
man, Rachmaninoff, the Duncan Dancers, 
and several others to be announced later. 


The Mothers’ Club of Hutchinson will 
also bring an artist in recital. 

The little town of McPherson, has 
two denominational colleges which are 
progressive enough to combine their ef- 
forts into one concert series that is 
given each year at the McPherson Opera 
house. 

And now around to the last swing of 
our circle, we come to the musical mec- 
ca, the father of festivals in the Middle 
West, the Swedish community and col- 
lege, Bethany at Lindsborg which has 
given the “Messiah” each Easter time 
for the past thirty years. 

The soloists as yet are not announced 
but it is conceded that the soprano réles 
in the “Messiah” will be sung by Nelle 
Bryant, newly engaged dramatic  so- 
prano who joins the voice department 
at Bethany and who has sung in many 
of the leading opera houses of Europe. 
A series of concerts will be given, spon- 
sored by the student body. Faculty 
concerts and choral concerts during the 
year offer inspiration to the adjoining 
communities as well as incentive to their 
students. 


VERA BRADY SHIPMAN. 





Tetrazzini’s First New York Recital to Be © 
Given Nov. 23 


Julés Daiber, manager of Luisa Tetrazzini 
and other well-known artists, has received a 
telegram from, Mme. Tetrazzini stating that 
she sailed on Nov. 10 on the Mauretania 
for this country. Mme. Tetrazzini has 
finished a concert tour through England, 
Scotland and Wales. Her first concert in 
the United States will take place in New 
York, on Nov. 23, at the Hippodrome, after 
which she will sing in Baltimore and Pitts- 
burgh, and then leave for a long tour of the 
Pacific Coast. 
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OLE 


WINDINGSTAD 


Conductor 


YVONNE de 


TREVILLE 


Coloratura Soprano 







Seasons 1919-20-21 
Now Booking 


Scandinavian Symphony Orchestra 


Seventh Season 





THE ROCKINGHAM 
216 West 56 Street New York 











‘‘Mr. Windingstad is un- 
questionably one of _ the 
most magnetic young con- 
ductors heard in New York 
in recent years. He has 
splendid control over his 
men, and his conducting is 
that of a serious musician 
who. knows his scores and 
also how to obtain striking 
results with legitimate 
means.’’ 


—A. W. K. in Musical America. 
—Jan. 16, 1919, 


























HENIOT LEVY 


PIANIST 


TEACHER - COMPOSER Management 
ANNUAL CHICAGO RECITAL A. H. HANDLEY 


ae Ty Pee 160 Boylston Street, Boston 
Address: 500 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO} 
































Accompanist to Celebrated Artists 





MARY 


BARKER 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Ensemble Player — Coach 





57 West 58th Street, New York 
Telephone Plaza 2450 


On tour with Lieut. John Philip Sousa and 
his famous Band 














Available for Concerts after 
January fifteenth 











Mary Baker is a pupil of M. LOUISE MUNDELL 
Studio: 152 Hancock St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 























THEATRICAL STAR PRODUCERS, Inc.| Simple Truths Used by Great Singers 


1 By SARAH ROBINSON-DUFF 
& &@ F mi Price, $1.50 postpaid 


= A series of bright and brief chapters on subjects of vital import to those 
\ who would sing with art and understanding. The author is a wuman of I 


CONCERT—LYCEUM—CHAUTAUQUA—VAUDEVILLE 
FURNISHED—HIGH CLASS TALENT EMPLOYED 


general, as well as musical, culture who has associated intimately with great 
singers, and who numbers among her own pupils the brilliant Mary Garden. 
I In conversational and > a, she treats of Srocening, Tone-placing, 
, ~ caret . Vocalizing, Resonance an indred topics, as exemplified in the usage of 
Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. *Phone Harrison 3609 famous artists; supplementing the ripe fruits of her own observation by 
powerfully suggestive hints gathered from talks with Melba, Sembrich, Calvé 


and a host of other pre-eminent singers. 


= 
, 
[} OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
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Order of Your Local Dealer 








Southwestern Studios of 1 
Musical Art rsh BOSTON DSESITIUN EW YORK 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC — LANGUAGES HERBERT J LUCILLE | 


ELIZABETH PRICE CAFFEY, Director B R AH A mM . TE VEN 6 0 N 
321 North Twelfth Street TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: Pouch Gallery, 845 Olinton Av., Brooklyn 

















. Telephone Prospect 5593 
Fort Smith, Arkansas orm the Pesndotion nA iis BR Ax So the 613 Lp OPFANO ae 
ainment o ompeten ofessionalism ’ 
for Talented Voices 4 CHICAGO, iLL. 
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Maria Salinas Diaz de Rabago 


CHASCA 


Peruvian Mezzo-Soprano 





In Unique Programs of 


INCA MUSIC ::: COSTUME RECITALS 
YARAVIS ::: CACHASPARES AND _HUYNOS 


Available Season 1919-20 














Management GUSTAVE FROHMAN, care of J. Steta, 327 Broadway, New York City 














“TREES” | 












» ECOGNIZED as “‘one of 
the greatest string quartets 
of this or any other age.’’ 


The Chamber Music 
Organization Without 
an Equal, the 


ZOELLNER QUARTET 


1919-20 Tour — Eighth Season in America 


A Song of Significance and Beauty | 


Sung Wherever Trees Are Planted as 
Memorials to Our Fallen Heroes 


CARL 
HAHN 


Also Published as a Chorus for 
Women’s Voices 























An unusual demand for the quartet suggests early commu- 
nication with HARRY CULBERTSON, Manager 


; CONCERT DIRECTION: 
HARRY CULBERTSON, 1415 Hyde Park Bldg, Chicago, I11. 


Composer of 


Tossing Him a Rose 
Japanese Love Song 
Rain Song 

Sleepytown 

’Tis All That I Can Say 


Published by 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


“The House Devoted to the Progress of 
American Music” i 








For Clubs and-Students 


PLAN OF STUDY ON MUSICAL HISTORY 


Prepared by MRS. F.S. WARDWELL, Highland Terrace, Stamford, Conn. 


WITH MUSICAL PROGRAMS 


Many Subjects and Many Countries New American Autobiographical Sketches, with Portraits. Jan. New York Cincinnati London 
FOLK MUSIC JUST _ ISSUED. SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR a ; 
Prices: 50c, Outlines 15c, Complete set of books $6.00 and postage ‘ 






































Anna Fuka-Pangrac 


Mezzo-Soprano 
Piano and Pipe-Organ Soloist 





Francis Pangrac 


Baritone 
Musical Director of Jan Hus Bohemian Neighborhood House 


(Graduates Conservatory of Music, Prague, Bohemia) 


CONCERT -ORATORIO——OPERA 


Czecho-Slovak Victor Records Repertoire of Standard Works and Czecho-Slovak Programs 




















Studios: Carnegie Hall and Jan Hus Neighborhood: House, New York City 
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Gladys | | 


Axman 













Lyric Soprano 























DRAMATIC _ | Lite: 
ol 
SOPRANO National Theatre | 
METROPOLITAN | | 
OPERA CO. of 
| The Opera Comique 
W Paris 
AI 
Available Season 1919-20 
Address: , 





Personal Address 


: 205 West 85th Street - - New York City 
' | ’Phone Schuyler 2606 


FERGUSON 


BOSCHETTI 


209 West 79th Street 
New York 





WILLIAM THORNER 


































| Soprano 
Dramatic Tenor P 
7 Concert --- Recital 
W AND 








CONCERTS-RECITALS Chansons en Costume 


available season 1919-20 
W 
Personal Address: 


700 West 179th Street 
New York 











| Czecho-Slovak Songs 
Songs of Brittany 

































ADDRESS SECRETARY 
125 West 86 Street, NewYork City 
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| CHAS. H. MARKS | 


Announces 






| 





| America’s Young Tenor | 


JACK : 


MARKS 


Available entire season 1919-20 
Concerts - Recitals 





ARTHUR PHILIPS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: CARNEGIE HALL 
56th Street & 7th Ave. 
New York 

Telephone 1350 Circle 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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\ For terms and dates address: a SZ 
| Chas. H. Marks, 1544 Aeolian Hall, New York _ 9% Lin | 
OLE ET —————— 
: Pianist Composer 
PERSONAL ADORESG: St aes, td plconald New Songs: Just published by G. T. SCHIRMER 
“A Song At Capri,”“ Ebb Tide,” “ The Lamp,” “ The Look” 
_ The WOODSTOCK TRIO 
c In Press: ‘‘ Captain Bing”’ 
LISBET HOFFMAN, Piano HANS B. MEYER, Violin oR oe Bg 
JAMES GORDON, ’Cello “The Gull” 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 62 W. 45th St., N. Y. (HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE. Inc.) 
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~ New Symphony Orchestra Will Be Boon to Topeka, Kan. 
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Daniel Muller’s Organization 
Planned to Meet Highest 
Music Needs of Community 
_Marks Milestone in City’s 
Musical Development. 


OPEKA, KAN., Nov. 1.—Musical 
T entertainments on a scale never be- 
fore attempted here are being planned 
for Topeka this fall and winter, and the 
season promises to be one of the most 
notable in the history of the city. 

Chief interest is centered in the ap- 
pearance of Amelita Galli-Curci, the 
noted soprano, who is being brought here 
as the feature of an artists’ series being 
conducted by Henry Dotterweich, for- 
merly a member of the faculty of the 
Washburn College Conservatory. Galli- 
Curci made her first concert appearance 
at Lindsborg, Kan., several years ago. 
She is greatly admired by Kansas peo- 
ple and the announcement that she would 
appe:r in Topeka aroused widespread 
interest. It is believed that many people 
from out over the State will come here 
to atiend her concert. ; 

Two artists’ concert series have been 
arranged, one by Mr. Dotterweich and 
the cther by Daniel Muller, head of the 
Muller School of Music. Both managers 
have secured excellent artists and the 
num»er is sufficient to furnish an un- 
usua)iy varied musical program for the 
entire season. 


In addition to the two artists’ series, 


Mr. Muller has organized a symphony 
orchestra here which will give a series 
of concerts throughout the winter, alter- 
nating with the outside artists on Mr. 
Muller’s course. ‘Rehearsals ‘are now 
being held by the orchestra and will con- 
tinue indefinitely. j 

The organization of this orchestra, in 
the opinion of many people here, marks 
a milestone in Topeka’s musical develop- 
ment. It is something on which the mu- 
sical people can center their interest and 
they have already given it warm sup- 
port. The orchestra has been organized 
by Mr. Muller with a definite object in 
view: the building up of music in To- 
peka and the planting of the seeds of 
musical culture which will reflect credit 
on the city. In telling of his plans and 
purposes, Mr. Muller said: 

“IT started two summers ago organiz- 
‘ ing the Topeka Junior Symphony Or- 
chestra. At our first concert a great 
crowd turned out. Then I discarded the 
players who were not able to keep up 
with the growing progress of the orches- 
tra and engaged competent adults with 
the idea of gradually forming a mature 
organization of merit. 

“My idea is to engage a good lecturer 
or personally conduct a ten-minute lec- 
ture during each concert performance on 
the nature, the character and the limita- 
tions of each orchestral instrument, so 
as to acquaint the public with the dif- 
ferent units composing the body total of 
the orchestra. Educationally this will 
be of great value, as it will enable the 
public to listen and discriminate. 

, “I refuse to entertain the idea of hav- 
Ing any but local talent for solo material 
with the orchestra. I started this propo- 
sition for the purpose of proving to To- 
peka people that we have talented, capa- 
le performers, and that we do not have 
to resort to other places for this ma- 
terial. 

Res | believe that musical people, espe- 
clally music teachers, are ordinarily en- 
tirely too apologetic in asserting them- 
selves and they are invariably negligent 
in carrying their share of the burdens of 
the community. There is too much of a 
Spirit everywhere among music teachers 
of simply teaching for their fee, which 
makes them a community liability of the 
consuming class instead of a community 
asset of the producing class. 

I ‘eel it is part of my duty to this 
community to place before its vision mu- 
Sic Of a higher order than that they hear 
at picture shows. Music is a powerful 
refining agency; in itself it is intel- 
ectual food of the finest order. Analyt- 
cally speaking, it has no peer for fine 
Taining—but music as well as roast beef 
can be good in itself but spoiled in the 
manner it is served. 

In the future, even more than in the 
past, lam going to give more of my time 
and thought to the cause of uplifting 
and forwarding the musical interests of 

1S community.” . 


Stars to Visit City 
Five artists will be brought here bv 
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No. 1—New $750,000 Administration Building, the cen 
section of which will be given over to the Kansas Uni- 

No. 2—Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Dotter- 


weich. No. 3—Prof. Henry Stearns, dean of Washburn 
and Mrs. 


Muller will bring 


versity concerts. 


College Fine Arts Department. No. 4—Mr. 


Daniel Muller and their son. Mr. 
prominent artists to Topeka this season. 


Mr. Dotterweich. They are Amelita Galli- 
Curci, soprano; Josef Lhévinne, pianist; 
Albert Spalding, violinist; Carolina Laz- 
zari, contralto, and Lambert Murphy, 
tenor. The concerts will be given at the 
City Auditorium. . 

Mr. Muller’s course consists of the fol- 
lowing artists: Arthur Middleton, Oct. 
31; Harold Proctor, Nov. 8; Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Nov. 21; Sousa’s 
Band, Dec. 15; Reed Miller and Nevada 
Van der Veer, Jan. 27; Cherniavsky Trio, 
Feb. 16, and Florence Hardeman. March 


Mr. Dotterweich is a member of the 
National Concert Managers’ Association 
and is very much interested in that or- 
ganization. He sees in it a means of 





TOPEKA MUSICAL STATISTICS 


Auditoriums: City Auditorium, Grand 
Opera House, Washburn Auditorium — 

Orchestras: Topeka Symphony Orchestra 
Daniel Muller, Director and Manager 

Music Clubs: Music Study Club, Music 
Department of the Women’s Federa- 
tion of Clubs, Matinée. Music Club 
Ladies’ Music Club, Sigma Alpha Iota 
Sorority 

Opera: Topeka Operatic Company 

Artists’ Courses: Two This Season, One 
of Five Numbers, Another of Sever 


Numbers 
Music Schools: Music Department of 
Washburn College, Managers, Henry 


Dotterweich and Daniel Muller 











raising the standard of managerial work 
throughout the country and he believes 
it will help struggling managers to get 
along better. Improved means of pro- 
moting interest in artists’ series, he says. 
is bound to result from a closer associa- 
tion of managers, who will be able to 
give each other tips as to the best way 
to rouse the interest of the public and to 
advertise their attractions. Mr. Dotter- 
weich is very enthusiastic about the asso- 
ciation and is convinced that its value 
will greatly increase within the next few 


years. 

Washburn College will also play a con- 
siderable part in the music life of To- 
peka this winter. Prof. Henry Stearns. 
the new dean of the music department. 
is an enthusiast and hopes to build up 
the department this year because of the 
general prosperity existing throughout 
the State, which is expected to result in 
an unusually heavy enrollment in the 
fine arts department. It is probable that 
Dean Stearns will organize a glee club 
and later in the year he may form an 
orchestra. He has not decided as yet 
whether or not he will attempt to bring 
a number of artists here for recitals for 
the students at the college. In the fine 
arts department this year considerable 
attention will be devoted to grade and 
high school music. and one instructor 
will devote herself exclusively to pre- 
paring students to become music teach- 
ears in the publie schools. 

The city of Topeka itself is not to be 
behindhand in the matter of music this 





PLAYING “LEADS” IN TOPEKA’S MUSIC THIS SEASON 





year and next. Robert McGiffert. a re- 
turned soldier who lost a leg in the Ar- 
gonne battle, is Commissioner of Parks 
and municipal music comes under his 
jurisdiction. He is very much interested 
in band and pipe organ music, and is 
taking steps to see that Topeka people 
secure thos sort of entertainment. . 

It was due largely to his interest in 
the matter that Clarence Eddy. noted 
organist, was brought here during Sep- 
tember for a Sunday evening concert on 
the big pipe organ in the City Audito- 
rium. It is probable that Mr. Eddy may 
come again later in the year. 


May Appoint City Organist 


Mr. McGiffert is understood to be 
considering seriously the plan of ap- 
pointing a city organist who would give 
pipe organ recitals at regular intervals 
throughout the winter season. Several 
years ago the city had an organist and 
the concerts were very popular. 

Next summer the city plans to arrange 
for a complete program of band concerts 
at the city parks. Money for this pur- 
pose is appropriated annually and the 
interest in this form of music has been 
growing during and since the war. To- 
veka has several good bands, the best 
known of which are Marshall’s Band and 
the Knights and Ladies of Security Band 

Music studv cluhs of the city have ex- 
erted a strong influence in building unr 
an appreciation of good music here. and 
the members have co-operated gladlv 
with managers and conductors. The 
elub women, in the general federation. 
have taken an active interest in this 
work also and have been among the first 
to encourage local talent. The club 
women have also been natrons for local 
talent. in producing difficult operas or 
oratorios and their assistance is greatly 
apnreciated by the conductors. 

Mrs. Norman F. Hay. chairman, and 
Mrs. Robert Parks Bennett. vice-chair- 
man. of the music department of the 
Woman’s Club, have announced their 
winter plans. The program outlined will 
include the study of modern music and 
musicians—French, Russian, American 
and Indian—and a new opera, probably 
Ravel’s “L’Heure Espagnole.” All mem- 
bers of the department will be asked to 
participate in the programs. Those who 
do not care to do solo work may help in 
prevaring sketches of composers’ lives or 
analyses of compositions. It is also 
ens to organize a Woman’s Club 
chorus. 


To Give Three Operas 


The Toneka Grand Opera Society. un- 
der the direction and management of 
Prof. Paul Tawless. will nresent three 
aneras this winter: “Maritana.” hy Wal_ 
Tara: “Tl Trovatore.” hy Verdi. and “The 
Bohemian Girl.” by Balfe. The Jast- 
named opera was given by the society 
verv successfullv last season. Horace 
Rowman is president and Juanita Mc- 
Dowell is secretarv of the organization. 
A vesention rd basen and prospective 
members was he ept. 18 i 
Methodist Church. 4 ~ 

Local music dealers have alwavs 


Two Brilliant Artists’ Series 
Announced — Galli - Curci 
Among Visiting Stars — 
Washburn College to Play 
Large Réle in Topeka’s Mu- 
sic. 


played an important part in encouraging 
musical productions here. They have 
always assisted the managers in han- 
dling the ticket sales for artist-concert 
series and in furnishing the instruments 
required for the productions. They are 
always willing to furnish pianos for any 
production attempted. 

Some very special musical programs 
will be presented by the leading church 
choirs of the city during the Christmas 
holidays. And before the season is over 
it is believed that a chorus will be or- 
ganized here and the custom of present- 
ing Handel’s “Messiah” revived. This 
oratorio was first produced here in re- 
cent years by Dean Horace Whitehouse, 
formerly of Washburn College. 

Three auditoriums are available in 
Topeka. The largest is the City Audi- 
torium, which will seat several thousand 
persons. In it most of the artists’ con- 
certs will be given. It will also be used 
by the Topeka Symphony Orchestra. 
The Grand Opera House is used for the 
production of operas, both by profes- 
sional opera companies and by local tal- 
ent. It is also occasionally used bv out- 
side artists, although the seating capac- 
ity ‘is held to be too small. The Wash- 
burn College auditorium will be used for 
glee club and choral entertainments and 
for faculty concerts. Musical recitals are 
also frequently given in some of the lar- 
ger churches of the city. 

RAY YARNELL. 


PORTLAND MANAGERS’ PLANS 


Western Musical Bureau Will Bring 
Many Notable Artists 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 23.—The 

Western Musical Bureau, of which Lau- 
rence A. Lambert is vice-president and 
general manager, has been incorporated 
by Charles McCullough, Frederick Heilig 
and Laurence A. Lambert. Other mem- 
bers of the bureau include Mrs. Warren 
E. Thomas, president of the MacDowell 
Club; John A. Logan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel C. May, and others prominent in 
music and civic affairs. 
_ A brilliant list of musical attractions 
is offered by Mr. Lambert for the season. 
Tetrazzini wil be presented in the Port- 
land Auditorium on Dec. 29, assisted by 
Warren Proctor, lyric tenor of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company. It is proposed 
to extend the territory in which the bu- 
reau will operate, by establishing several 
branch offices. 

A complimentary banquet was given 
recently to the members of the Portland 
Symphony Orchestra and the Musicians’ 
Club on Tuesday evening, in the Arca- 
dian Gardens of the Multnomah Hotel, 
by Eric V. Hauser, president of the 
board of guarantors of the Symphony Or- . 
chestra. The violin recital, also given in 
the ball room of the Multnomah Hotel, 
by William Aronson, the young Scandi- 
navian violinist, was one o the big musi- 
cal events of the month. Charles Swen- 
son was the accompanist. 

Mrs. Carlin De Witt Joslyn, soprano, 
has just returned from a three months’ 
trip though Montana, Utah and Cali- 
fornia, where she sang in concerts at Deer 
Lodge, Salt Lake, the Greek theaters in 
Pomona and Berkeley, the Roslyn Hotel, 
Los Angeles, and the Tivoli theater, San 
Francisco. 

Lucien E. Becker is giving a series 
of lecture-organ recitals at Reed Co 
These recitals will continue through the 
year on the second Tuesday each 
month. N. J. C. 


YVONNE de 


TREVILLE 


Coloratura Soprano 
Address: 
The Rockingham 
216 W. 86th Street 




















N. Y. City. 
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:ROBSARTE 
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N 
L Operatic Tenor Tone-Specialist 
Teacher of many distinguished 


Artists here and ebroad 
Hotel Woodward — Broadway at 55th Street 
Telephone Circle 2000 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


The Eminent Baritone 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Tone Placement 








Repertoire for Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Operatic, Repertoire in Italian, French 
Russian and English 


Among the celebrated singers who have endorsed 
Mr. Samoiloff are 


TITTA RUFFO ADAMO DIDOR 
MARIO SAMMARCO - GEORGES BAKLANOFF 





VOICE TRIALS BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 








Studios: 133-4-5 Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. Circle 1350 


tate || GIACOMO RIMINI 


Baritone of the Chicago Opera Association 





Mezzo-Soprano 


Costume 
Recitals 


Available Season, 1920 


Personal Address: 


77 IRVING PLACE, New York 


PHONE STUYVESANT 7574 








Recent Appearance in 


‘The Tents of 
the Arabs” 


At the 


Punch and Judy Theatre 


NEW YORK 
What the Critics say: 


‘‘Perhaps the most novel and striking 
feature of the production is the song of a 
street singer as sung by Ellen Larned.’’ 

New York Times. 





‘*Ellen Larned sings an Arab street song 
with a voice of unusual timbre.’’ 
The Globe, New York. 
‘*‘A pleasing incident is the singing of a 
plaintive ballad by Ellen Larned.’’ 
The Evening Post, New York. 
‘*The most unusual feature of the perform- 
ance is the song of a street singer, rendered 
with striking effect by Ellen Larned.’’ 
Commercial Tribune, Cincinnati. 
‘*Bllen Larned has achieved recognition as 
an artist.’’ Morning Telegraph, New York. 


He combines in his singing 
Astonishing Versatility, Supreme Artistry, Intelligence 
and possesses the most commanding repertoire of any Grand Opera artist 





Aeolian Hall, N Y- Spring 1920 














Exclusive Mgt. Jules Daiber Available for Concerts- Recitals 
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LANCASTER, PA., 


DEDICATES WEEK TO SPUR MUSIC 














John C. Freund to Visit City Dur- 
ing “Music Booster’s Week”— 
Community Sings Continue Pop- 
ular—Y. M. C. A. Star Course 
Presents Prominent Artists— 
Music Clubs All Active in Re- 


citals and Concerts.—Church 
Choirs Will Have Elaborate 
Services 


L ANCASTER, PA., Nov. 1.—Lancas- 
ter, a thriving city of 50,000, rich 
in manufactories, and situated in the 
center of farming lands that have caused 
the country to be christened the “Garden 
Spot of America,” should be a fruitful 
field for musical endeavor. With the 
excellent progress made during the war 
as a nucleus, it is to be hoped that the 
city will in time be fully awake to the 
vital importance of music. While the 
town lacks a civic auditorium, the Ful- 
ton Opera House and Martin Auditorium 
of the Y. M. C. A. are available for 
musical purposes. The Boys’ High 
School, a fine structure finished last 
_year, has an auditoriuin, with a seating 
capucity of 900, but through a lack of 
public spirit on the part of several di- 
rectors, is not always available for pub- 
lic use. 

Present prospects indicate a season 
that will equal if not surpass last year. 
The outstanding event in musical circles 
will undoubtedly be “Music Boosters’ 
Week”—Dee. 3 to 5, when John C. 
Freund will visit the city. While he 
comes at the invitation of the Industrial 
Musical Association, all musical and 
and civic organizations of the city will 
co-operate in the event. It is hoped 
that Mr. Freund’s visit will supply the 
needed impetus to music in this section. 

Community singing will be a feature 
of the program during “Boosters’ Week.” 
In this respect Lancaster is not behind 
other cities, the community singing move- 
ment having made rapid strides during 
the past summer. Victory sings were 
held twice a week in the eastern and 
western parks. Band concerts were 
given in connection with some of the 
sings and thousands of people parti- 
cipated in the singing. William H. 
Frost, lately returned from war service 
with the Y. M. C. A., was the energetic 
leader and the sings were under the 
direction of the War Camp Community 
Service and the Lancaster Recreational 
and Playground Association. Special 
sings were given during August when 
the colored citizens held a jubilee sing 
and on a later occasion when 500 county 
girls entertained with a musical night. 
The movement has not as yet extended 
to the industrial plants although an 
interesting custom at one of the stores 
is the annual Christmas sing when the 
force ushers in the day preceding Christ- 
mas with carol singing outside the store. 

October marked the opening of the 
music season proper. On Oct. 138, the 
Little Symphony, George Barrére, con- 
ductor, appeared as the opening number 
of the Y. M. C. A. Star Course. Other 
numbers are: Anna Fitziu, soprano and 
Andres de Segurola, bass-baritone, in a 
Joint recital on Nov. 14; and Anna Case, 
Soprano, Jan. 9. Other features are of 
a dramatic and literary character. This 
course is under the local management of 
the following: Dr. H. M. J. Klein, Mary 
Warfel, Charles A. Sauber, John N. Het- 
rick, Esq., John L. Summy, Dr. H. B. 
Work, Walter W. Hollinger, and Edward 
B. Searles. 

Notable among local musical programs 
for the coming season are the offerings 
of the Iris Club. In commemoration of 
the 25th anniversary of the founding of 
the club, the entertainment committee 
as planned to bring to Lancaster on 
Jan. 2, the New York Chamber Music 
Society, Carolyn Beebe, conductor. The 
first of the club’s Saturday afternoon 
musicales will be given on October 18 
when Constantine Von Sternberg, the 
great Philadelphia teacher, will give a 
Program of Russian art at a lecture 
recital. On Jan. 24, Olive Nevin will be 
eard in a song recital, and a fourth 
number will be given in the early spring. 

he Iris Club. while not a musical or- 
Sanization, has afforded its members 
many opportunities of hearing artists of 
ene Standing. This is m harmony with 

€ plans of the fonder, Alice Nevin, a 
Cousin of Ethelbert Nevin and also of 
live Nevin, and herself keenly inter- 


























PROMINENT PERSONS AND PLACES IN MUSICAL LANCASTER: 


No. 1—Y. M. C. A., where fine Concert Course is Given; No. 2—Raymond L. Myers, 
Supervisor of Music in the Public Schools; No. 3—William H. Frost, Communi- 
ty Song Leader; No. 4—Fulton Opera House Where Many Musical Events Take 
Place; No. 5—Theresa McEroy of the Operatic and Catholic Choral Societies 


ested in music. Charlotte Appel is now 
president of the club. The musicales 
have been arranged by Mary Warfel, 
the harpist, who after a year’s absence 
from the concert platform, left in Octo- 
ber for concert tours in the west and 
south, appearing later at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York. Assisting her at 
the Iris Club is the entertainment com- 
mittee whose members are: Mrs. Edwin 
M. Hartman, Mrs. John Malone and 
Mrs. John Henry Miller. 


Musical Art Society Active 


A busy season is planned by the Musi- 
cal Art Society, which is again under the 
leadership of Esther M. Kendig Rhoads. 
She is assisted by the following officers: 
Esther Wolf, vice-president; Grace E. 
Seyfert, secretary; Ethyl M. Leonard, 
treasurer; Lois Gertrude Lingerfield, 
librarian. 





PURVEYORS OF MUSIC IN 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Fulton Opera House Concerts 
Catholic Choral Society 
Musical Art Society 

Iris Club Musicales 
Lancaster Operatic Society 
Y. W. C. A. Chorus 

Fifty Church Choirs 
Victory Chorus 

Organists’ Association 
Fifty Music Teachers 
School Band and Orchestra 
Two Glee Clubs 

Y. M. C. A. Star Course 
Many Bands and Orchestras 











The society now has a membership of 
more than seventy-five. Public concerts 
will be given by the members on Dec. 
2 and April 27. A choral concert will 
be given on Feb. 24. The annual recep- 
tion will take place May 8. All concerts 
will be given ‘in the Shreiner Auditor- 
ium of the Y. M. C. A. The monthly 
working-musicales which are held in a 
club room at the “Y” began on Oct. 20. 
four programs will be given over to 
music of the seasons; Christmas music 
will be taken up at the December meet- 
ing and passion and Easter music will 
make up the March program. Three 
evenings will be devoted to operatic 
arias. A discussion of the program 
opens each musicale. 

The Fulton Opera House, named for 
Robert Fulton of steamboat fame, and 
located on the site of the old log jail 
of Colonial days, will have its usual 
number of visiting. artists. Although 
no regular concert course has been 


planned, Manager Charles A. Yecker 
promises that the scheaule shall include 
many good music features. Among 
those already booked are: The Sistine 
Chapel Soloists, who appeared on Oct. 
24; Eleanora de Cisneros, on Nov. 1; 
Magdeline Brard, the French pianist, 
Nov. 21; the Duncan Dancers with 
George Copeland, April 21. 

The Lancaster Organists’ Association 
has not yet completed its plans for the 
winter but hopes to bring to Lancaster, 
Charles Courboin, the Belgian organist 
and Charles Heinroth, of Pittsburgh, for 
return engagements. The officers of the 
association are: George B. Rodgers, 
president; William Z. Roy, Clarence 
McHose, vice-presidevts; Richard M. 
Stockton, secretary; Edna J. Mentzer, 
assistant secretary; Charles E. Wisner, 


‘treasurer; George F. Benkert, chairman 


of program committee. 


“Belle of New York” to be Sung 


“The Belle of New York” will be the 
opera given this year by the Operatic 
Society. David R. Gundaker, the capa- 
ble director of these singers was a mem- 
ber of the original New York cast, ap- 
pearing in this opera. Rehearsals have 
already commenced although the opera 
will not be given before spring. M. J. 
Snook again heads this society which 
for a number of years has given an 
opera for the benefit of some local char- 
ity. Other officers of the society are: 
C. G. Mohler, vice-president; Minnie 
Thompson, secretary; William F. Zieg- 
ler, treasurer; Margaret Humphreville, 
musical director; David R. Gundaker, 
stage director; Juliette Hiemenz, pian- 
ist; Mrs. J. F. Schnupp, Theresa McEvoy 
and Charles Leyden, members of the 
executive committee. 

Lancaster’s newest musica! organiza- 
tion, but one which bids fair to take a 
prominent part, is the Catholic Choral 
Society, organized last March with a 
membership of about fifty. The club will 
give two public concerts during the year, 
and will bring a number of prominent 
organists to the city. Pietro A. Yon, 
the Italian organist and composer, has 
already been engaged for a recital on 
Nov. 11. At this time the chorus will 
sing three of Mr. Yon’s compositions. 
The chorus is under the direction of Wil- 
liam F. Caulfield, organist at St. Mary’s 
Catholic Church. The other officers of 
the club are: president, Dr. Carrol 
Lowell; vice-president, J. S. Whalen; 
secretary, Theresa McEvoy; assistant 
secretary, Mrs. J. F. Whalen; pianist, 
Charles Sterbach. 

The Art Club will this year, for the 
first time, take up a study of 
The opera will be the theme of discus- 
sion and Leo Melitz’ translation of Ri- 
chard Salinger’s “Opera-Goer’s Complete 
Guide,” E. Markham Lee’s “The Story 


music. - 


Musical Art Club Features Local 
Musicians—Organists’ Associa- 
tion To Bring Well-Known Or- 
ganists to City—Operatic Socie- 
ty Will Produce “The Belle of 
New York”—Public and Private 


Schools Have Excellent Courses 
—Teachers Report Full Sched- 


ules 


of the Opera,” and “The Opera Past 
and Present” by William F. Apthorp, 
will be the text books. The aras of the 
operas taken up will be given on the 
victrola. 

Work in school and studio has been 
taken up with a vim. In the public 
schools the instrumental instruction is 
under the supervision of Raymond L. 
Myers, with Adam Stork assisting with 
the wind instruments. The High School 
orchestra of 40 performers, plays for 
various school functions and gives an 
annual recital. Vocal music in the pub- 
lic sc100ls has for some time been under 
the capable supervision of Margaret 
Humphreville. During the past year the 
children have taken part in community 
singing and are now training for Music 
Boosters’ Week. Christinas carol sing- 
ing by the children, on the Court House 
steps has been a pleasing feature of 
Miss Humphreville’s work. The two high 
school glee clubs are under her super- 
vision and public concerts are given an- 
nually by these groups. 

At Linden Hall Seminary, the piano 
instruction will again be under the di- 
rection of Myrtle Eckert with Della Fi- 
field in charge of the vocal work. A 
number of recitals will be given during 
the year. At the Millersville Normal 
School, the work of the music department 
will be opened by an introductory recital 
by Edith Taylor, the new instrumental 
instructor at the school. Vocal students 
will again be under Helen Weishampel. 
Both instructors are graduates of Crane 
Institute. A students’ recital will be 
given during the spring term and a musi- 
cale will be included in the commence- 
ment program. The male students have 
been formed into a glee club and a 
girls’ chorus has been made up to fur- 
nish music for chapel and special school 
events. Both the Page and Normal Liter- 
ary Societies have their own student or- 
chestras wh'ch combine for special occa- 
sions. The Model School also has its 
orchestra. A number of musical features 
are included in the M. S. N. S. lecture 
course for this season. 


Large Enrellment of Private Pupils 


Music teachers’ throughout the city 
and the instructors at the Sacred Heart 
Conservatory of Music, report a large 
enrollment of students and many recitals 
will be given during the year. Plans 
are already under way for special musi- 
cal services in the churches. Many peo- 
ple enjoyed the vocal and instrumental 
programs given at Trinity Lutheran 
Church during the past season, under 
the direction of C. N. McHose. At the 
First Presbyterian Church, a series of 
organ recitals will be given by the or- 
ganist, Charles E. Wisner. Henry S. 
Kirkland is choral director at this 
church. Esther Kendig Rhoads has ac- 
cepted the position of choir director at 
the First Methodist Church, and has al- 
ready added a number of singers to the 
choir. At St. James Episcopal Church, 
the boys vested choir is again under the 
capable direction of George B. Rodgers. 
A fine choir -of trained voices at St. 
Mary’s Catholic Church is under the 
leadership of William S. Caulfield. 

For the first semester, announcement 
is made by the Wolf Institute of Music, 
of a series of three musical soirées in 
the form of analytical piano recitals. 
The opening recital was given by the 
members of the Jack O’Lantern Club. 
This preceded the Hallowe’en festival, 
on which occasion, the interpretation of 
supernatural music was m evidence. 

A list of Lancaster’s musical activi- 
ties would not be complete without men- 
tion of the Y. W. C. A. chorus which, 
though only in its second year, has es- 
tablished a record for itself. The chor- 
us, with a membership of fifty, meets 
weekly with Florence Lebzelter as lead- 
er. Two concerts are planned, the first 
to be given in December, when Belding’s 
“Lady of Shalott” will be sung. Officers 
of the organization are: Annabelle Hoar, 
president; Katherine McNeal, treasurer; 
Emma Miller, secretary; Sadie Dochter- 
man, librarian; Edna J. Mentzer, ac- 


companist. 
ISABEL C. BORLAND. 
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Four Organizations Bring Noted 
Artists To Grand Rapids, Mich. 








RAND RAPIDS, MICH., Nov. 1.— 
Prospects for many concerts by the 
most prominent artists now before the 
public, are now more than certain and 





John Beattie, Supervisor of Music in 
Public Schools, Grand Rapids 


the announcements have been greeted 
a much- enthusiasm by local music- 
overs. 


The Mary Free Bed Guild has a series 
of unusual interest. Already Margaret 
Matzenauer and Max Rosen have ap- 
peared on Oct. 16 to a capacity audience. 
The other recital will be Anna Fitziu 
and Andres de Segurola of the Chicago 
and Metropolitan Opera Companies, on 
Nov. 12, the Isadora Duncan Dancers 
and George Copeland, on Feb. 3, and the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra on 
March 17. This guild is under the effi- 
cient leadership of Rosamond Rouse with 
the co-operation of a hundred young 
women assistants. They had sold out 
the house for their entire series before 
the date of their first concert. 

The St. Cecelia Society will bring an 
interesting series of artists to.Grand 
Rapids. The list for the coming season 
includes: Graham Harris, violinist; Har- 
riet Ware, composer; William E. Zeuch, 
organist; Robert Dieterle, baritone; 
Aurelio Giorni and Arthur Loesser, pian- 
ists; Vahrah Hanbury, soprano, ‘and 
Theodore du Moulin, ‘cellist. 

John Beattie, director of music in the 
public schools, has returned from France 
and is at present busily engaged in mak- 
ing arrangements for a music festival 
to take place next May, possibly with 
the assistance of the Detroit Orchestra. 
Conway Peters, violinist, is the new in- 
structor of music at the Central High 
School, where he conducts a sixty-piece 
orchestra, a chorus, glee club and a 
military band. ; 

The Business Girls’ Co-operative As- 
sociation of the Catholic Church, is 
bringing the Roman Quartet and plans 
other attractions which have not yet 
been announced. Mrs. Lillian Billman, 
manager of the Powers Opera House, 
has also a course, the first of which 
was the Scotti Grand Opera Company, 
which presented “L’Oracolo,” ‘“Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and “Madame Butter- 
fly.” EVA HEMINGWAY. 





THE ORANGES TO 
HEAR MANY STARS 


Mrs. Nelson’s Series Includes 
Flonzaleys, Lhévinne and 
Other Celebrities 

O 


RANGE, N. J., Nov. 1—It was the 

writer’s original intention to give a 
full account of music in the Oranges, 
which lie to the west of Newark and in- 
clude East Orange, Orange, and West 
Orange. But there was so much to re- 
cord in Newark that there was little time 
left for anything else. Therefore this ar- 
ticle concerns itself only with the chief 


figure in the musical life of the Oranges, 
Mrs. W. S. Nelson, member of the Na- 
tional Concert Managers’ Association, 
who for many years has brought a num- 
ber of the greatest artists to Orange. 
Mrs. Nelson’s series of evening con- 
certs for the season is as follows: 

Oct. 24, Mabel Garrison and Reinald 
Werrenrath (for the benefit of the 
Visiting Nurses’ Association); Nov. 14, 
Flonzaley Quartet; Dec. 12, Helen Stan- 
ley and Rothier; Jan. 9, Lhévinne; Feb. 
6, Aurora La Croix and Dambois. 

Mrs. Nelson has had symphony or- 
chestras, short operas, every form of the 
highest musical entertainment that the 
country can offer. Some of the finest 
recitals I ever heard have taken place 
in East Orange under Mrs. Nelson’s 
direction. On the other hand, the ar- 
tists have often told Mrs. Nelson that 
the Orange audience is one of the most 
intelligent they have ever played for. 

“The people of Orange,” said Mrs. 
Nelson, “demand the best in music, and 
they want it at home. They refuse 
to obliged to go to New York for 
their music.” 

There will also be a series of con- 
certs for the children, conspicuous 
among which are the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet, with explanations by Ugo Ara, and 
the Duncan Dancers with George Cope- 
land. “The attitude of children  to- 
ward good music was made clear,” Mrs. 
Nelson said, “When they recalled Thi- 
baud seven times after Bach’s Chacon- 
ne for violin alone.” 

Mrs. Nelson believes strongly in the 
National Concert Managers’ Association. 





“T am opposed to unions,” she said, “but, 


I feel that the Managers’ Association 
will do a great work. It will protect 


both the public and the artist.” Mrs. 
Nelson insists on the very best program 


an artist can present. Herself an ac- 
complished musician, for many years 
the accompanist of famous artists, she 
has the advantage of being excellently 
qualified to supervise the management 


f certs. 
— PHILIP GORDON. 


HOWARD POTTER TO 
PRESENT ARTISTS 


Treasurer of Managers’ Asso- 
ciation Plans Concerts 
For Two Cities 


Howard E. Potter, treasurer of the 
National Concert Managers’ Association, 
who for the past two years has been 
identified with the Treasury Department, 
Washington, has resigned from this ser- 
vice and will devote the coming season 
to music matters. Two courses will be 
handled this year by Mr. Potter, one in 
Baltimore, at the Fifth Regiment Ar- 
mory, with a seating capacity of 10,- 


000, and the other in the City Audito- 
rium, Richmond, Va. 

The first artist to appear in the Bal- 
timore series was John McCormack, 
who gave a concert in the Armory 
on Thursday evening, Nov. 6, to be 
followed on Nov. 25, by Luisa Tetrazzini, 
who will make her second appearance in 
America this coming season, in Balti- 
more. Amelita Galli-Curci, who ap- 
peared twice in Baltimore last winter, 
will be the third artist in this course, 
the most pretentious concert course ever 
undertaken in Baltimore. 

The concert courses in Richmond, at 
the City Auditorium, will open on Mon- 
day evening, Nov. 3, with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Quartet: Frances Alda, so- 
prano; Carolina Lazzari, contralto; 
Charles Hackett, tenor; Giuseppe De 
Luca, baritone. The second concert will 
be given Jan. 26, by Amelita Galli-Curci 
and the last artist to appear in this 
course will be Luisa Tetrazzini. 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS.—At a recent 
meeting of the Clef Club of Smith College, 
the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Elizabeth Humphrey; Vice-President, 
Mary Salmon; Secretary, Ruth Dewsbury, 
and Treasurer, Beatrice James. 











MIDDLETOWN, CONN.—Dr. Minor C. 
Baldwin, organist, gave a recital recently at 
the Swedish Lutheran Church. 





BRUNO HUHN 


228 West 58 Street 
New York City 





Elementary and Advanced Pupils in Singing 
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CLAUDE WARFORD | 


Composer and Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., New York 


Successful Warford Songs— 
EARTH IS ENOUGH 
WAITING (Japanese Sword Song) 

Two Stirring Songs for Men 

A RHAPSODY DREAM-SONG 
Two Beautiful Songs for Soprano 
PIETA 
An Unusual Contralto Song 

















STANLEY R. AVERY 
Marks 


MEMBER FACULTY MAC PHAIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC’ 


COMPOSER 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Choir Master and Organizer St. Church 


806 Nicolette Avenue, - 
PAGEANT MUSIC COMPOSED, ARRANGED, CONDUCTED 














COSBY DANSBY MORRIS 


Instruction in Piano and Composition 


HAROLD MORRIS 


PIANIST - COMPOSER 


PIANISTE 


Available for Concerts and Musicales 


STUDIOS: 330 W. 95th St., New York 








P. A. TIRINDELO 


VIOLIN COMPOSITION CONDUCTING 


200 West 86th St., N. Y. 


COACHING IN OPERATIC 
REPERTOIRE* AND 
SONGS 


Tel. Schuyler 8107 











303 
Carnegie 
Hall, 


KRIENS** 








WALTER 8S. YOUNG 


Cearher of Singing 


CARNEGIE HALL NFW YORK 


Singers, Teachers, Students, send for booklet giving 
definite standards of 


ARTISTIC SINGING 
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T. AUSTIN-BALL 


Teacher of Singing 


CARNEGIE HALL 
25 MELROSE PLACE, MONTCLAIR, N. J, 
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Worcester’s Own Forces Will Produce Opera 














New Organization Will Foster 
Operatic Production by Mas- 
sachusetts City’s Own Musi- 
cal Material—Leading Art- 
ists To Appear Under Stein- 
ert and Ellis Auspices— 
Churches Will Present 
Worthy Artistic Offerings 
During Season 


\V ORCESTER, MASS., Nov. 1.—Out 
of the fire and ashes of the world 
war, it seems that love of music has risen 
purified, strengthened, by the awful or- 
deal. Never has music played so vital 
a part in the life and activities of Wor- 
cester as in the dark days of the war and 
the difficult time since the signing of the 
armistice. ; 

A recent announcement, and one of the 
widest interest to the city, is that Wor- 
cester will have a Community Opera As- 
sociation. This is one of the first ventures 
of ‘he new Community Service, Inc., 
which has come to take the place of the 
War Camp Community Service that has 
just completed its work here and has 
passed out of existence. One of the most 
enthusiastic sponsors of the new Opera 
Association is J. Edward Bouvier who 
wil! have complete charge of the musi- 
cal end of the work. Mr. Bouvier’s ac- 
tivities as organizer of War Camp Com- 
munity Service date back to its earliest 
beg.nnings, and his recent selection as 
district organizer for community music 
seems most logical in view of his splen- 
did success in the original undertaking. 

The aims of the Community Service, 
Inc., in planning a Community Opera As- 
sociation, are threefold. One is to en- 
courage a love and recognition of good 
music by producing some of the lighter 
operas and operettas. As the casts are 
to be drawn from the various mercantile 
and manufacturing concerns in Worces- 
ter, these productions will encourage a 
real community spirit as well as musical 
ability. Finally, all proceeds above ex- 
penses will be for the Worcester boys of 
the American Legion. The first offering 
of the new Opera Association will be Gil- 
bert & Sullivan’s “Pinafore,” under the 
direction of the Community Service. 

“Pinafore” will be given early in De- 
cember at the Worcester Theater, and 
talent for the production will be taken 
from employees of the Denholm & Mc- 
Kay Co., C. T. Sherer Co., Heald Machine 
Co., Norton Co., and the Wiley, Bickford, 
Sweet Co. There are already excellent 
groups of singers organized in all these 
concerns and as Mr. Bouvier has worked 
with them all in the past, he is fairly 
familiar with the material at his com- 
mand. William C. Sullivan, superinten- 
dent of the C. T. Sherer Co., is much 
interested in the project and has in every 
way encouraged the musical propensities 
of the employees in the store. William A. 
Weir directs a fine group of singers at 
the Denholm & McKay Company, while 
at the Norton Company there is a group 
of women’s voices in charge of Thomas 
M. Marshall, while the men’s voices are: 
led by Ernest A. Francke, who is also 
director of the Thule Singing Club, a 
prominent musical organization of Scan- 

inavians. 

Mabel Maher conducts the Wiley, Bick- 
ford & Sweet Company’s chorus, while 
at the Heald Machine Company the music 
conductor is A. E. Barr, himself the pos- 
sessor of an exceptionally fine voice. All 
of these will co-operate with Mr. Bouvier 
in the work of preparing for the produc- 
tion of the “Pinafore.” Other works to 
be presented will include Balfe’s “Bo- 
hemian Girl,” “Pirates of Penzance,” 

The Mikado,” and others. 


Many Excellent Concerts 


But Community opera and singing by 
no means hold the entire stage. Wor- 
cester lovers of music have a most de- 
lightful and varied program of secular 
and sacred music to anticipate for this 
Season of 1919-1920. More brilliant 
than ever is the forecast for the Stein- 
ert Concerts as announced by Albert 
Steinert’s representative in this city, 

tanley C. Brennan. The appearance of 
the Vatican Choristers, Sept. 29, se- 
cured through the efforts of Mr. Stein- 
ert, was actually the formal opening of 
the musical season in Worcester, antici- 
Pating the Music Festival by a week. 

In the series of five concerts that has 
been arranged to be given in Mechanics 
































Hall, 
which unfortunately is all too small, the 
opening concert, Oct. 28, brought Charles 


Worcester’s largest auditorium, 


Hackett. Mr. Hackett is a Worcester 
man and as this was his first appear- 
ance here since he came into prominence, 
a rousing welcome awaited him. It is 
rather a coincidence that his brother Ar- 
thur Hackett is slated to sing in Me- 
chanics Hall the following week in the 


first concert of the Ellis series, appear- ~ 


ing Nov. 4 with Geraldine Farrar. 
Other Steinert concerts will be: Nov. 

6 when the New York Philharmonic Or- 

chestra with Joseph Stransky, director, 





Arthur J. Bassett, President of Worces- 
ter County Musical Association. 


will make a return appearance. Percy 
Grainger will be assisting soloist. Mar- 
garete Matzenauer, dramatic contralto, 
and Paul Althouse, tenor, will sing here 
Jan. 18, while March 18 will bring 
Jascha Heifetz here for the first time. 
On March 30 Carolina Lazzari, contralto, 
and Rudolf Ganz, pianist, will return in 
a joint program. Two additional con- 
certs are planned by Mr. Steinert, the 
dates for which have not been announced, 
but one will bring a return appearance 
of Amelita Galli-Curci, -while the other 
will give John McCormack’s admirers an 
opportunity. 

The first Ellis concert as stated, will 
bring Geraldine Farrar and Arthur 
Hackett, Nov. 4. Fritz Kreisler will be 
welcomed here Nov. 25, with Carl Lam- 
son his accompanist as in days before 
the war. The third concert is booked for 
Dec. 16 when Sergei Rachmaninoff will 
make a return. appearance in Worcester. 
Pierre Monteux will be welcomed to the 
city for the first time January 20, when 





























SOME PERSONALITIES OF WORCESTER’S PROGRESSIVE MUSICAL LIFE: 


No. 1—Daniel Silvester, conductor of Worcester Symphony Orchestra, Stepping into 
the picture is his son Daniel Silvester, Jr., one of the youngest concert-masters 
in this section of the country; No. 2—Dr. A. J. Harpin, prominent in Worcester 


music activities; No. 3—Stanley C. Brennan, 


Worcester representative of 


Albert Steinert; No. 4—J. Edward Bouvier in his regimentals while in Govern- 


ment service. I 
Camp Community service centers. 


the Boston Symphony will make its only 
appearance of the season, under the 
French leader. 


The Local Symphony 


Daniel Silvester, conductor of the Wor- 
cester Symphony Orchestra, has made his 
plans for the coming season in deference 
to the varied likes and musical apprecia- 
tion of his patrons. The opening con- 
cert, Nov. 18, will be a popular one, and 
Mr. Silvester plans to secure local ar- 
tists as assisting talent with the Orches- 
tra. A Symphony concert is scheduled 
for Dec. 5, and on this occasion Worces- 
ter music lovers wiil have an opportu- 
nity to welcome back Florence Hunkle- 
Witherspoon who has always been a big 
favorite in the city. Two more concerts 
have been planned, one popular, Jan. 6, 
and a Symphony concert, Feb. 10. A 


‘fifth concert probably will be arranged 


but no date has been selected. Like the 
Ellis and Steinert concerts, those by the 
Worcester Symphony Orchestra will be 
given in Mechanics Hall. ; 

This year the Christmas presentation 
of Handel’s “Messiah” by the Worcester 
Oratorio Society with the Boston Festival 
Orchestra and prominent soloists, is 
looked forward to with certainty. It is 
possible that the Society also will sponsor 
a second concert, but as the president of 
the society, Chester T. Porter, was on 
strike duty in Boston at the writing of 
this article, no definite assertion can be 
made. Assurance of the “Messiah” con- 
cert was received from J. Vernon But- 
ler, conductor of the Oratorio society. 

In addition to his work with the Ora- 
torio, Mr. Butler has a busy winter ahead 
as organist and music director of Union 
Congregational Church. Special music 


_ services will be given here as in several 


of the other large churches in Worces- 
ter. Mr. Butler’s choir of 60 voices will 
be enlarged to nearly 100 for the series 
of works to be presented. These will be 
given as follows: : 

“Rebekah,” Barnby, Oct. 19, “Prodigal 
Son,” Sullivan, Nov. 16; “Holy Child,” 
Parker, Dec. 21; “De Profundis,” Gounod, 
Jan. 18. Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” and 
“The Crucifixion,” Stainer, will be given 
the week preceding Easter Sunday. 


Fine Church Music 


The ecclesiastical architecture of 
Union Church permits rather unusual ef- 
fects in choral singing, a fact thoroughly 
appreciated by the capacity congrega- 
tions that throng the edifice for these 
special services. Dr. A. J. Harpin, bass 
soloist as well as choir director of Ply- 
mouth Church, has arranged a schedule 
of monthly musical services which will 
present: 

“Two Seasons,” Tozier, Oct. 26; “St. 
Paul,” Mendelssohn, Nov. 23; “The New 
Born King,” Loveland, Dec. 28. Special 
organ recitals also will be given by W. 


Mr. Bouvier was one of the first men appointed to organize War 


Gray Harris, organist. Special orches- 
tral as well as organ accompaniment ia 
used in presenting many of these sacred 
works. 

An elaborate winter’s program has 
been outlined for Piedmont Church by 
Frederic W. Bailey, organist and direc- 
tor of the Piedmont Choral Union, Special 
music will be rendered practically every 
Sunday evening, and on many of these 





WORCESTER’S MUSIC AT A 
GLANCE: 
Community Opera Association 
Community Choruses 


Public School Orchestras and 
Choruses 

Church Choirs and Choral Societies 
—Organists 


Steinert Concert Series 

Ellis Concert Series 

Worcester Symphony Orchestra 
Worcester Oratorio Society 
Theater and other Local Orchestras 
Hultman Conservatory 

Numerous Teachers 











occasions Mr. Bailey plans to have the 
assistance of outside soloists. He has 
much good material to work with in the 
church itself for there is in addition to 
the Choral Union of fifty voices, a 
special Girls’ chorus of thirty-five voices. 
There is also a double male quartet and 
(Continued on page 200) 


SING UNTO THE'LORD 
A NEW SONG 


By ALEXANDER RUSSELL 


Published by G. Schirmer, Ine. 


Motet for Male Chorus, Baritone solo and 
male quartet, accompaniment with organ. 
(Scored also for trumpets, horns and organ.) 


Dedicated to Princeton men fallen in the 
war, and sung at the Victory Commencement, 
1919, by the Princeton Choristers. 


To Be Sung This Season by 
The University Glee Club, New York 

e Orpheus Club, Philadelphia 

(Arthur D. Woodruff, conductor) 

The Singers Club, Cleveland, Ohio 
The West Point Military Academy Choir 
The Williams College Choir 
The Putnedoe Choristers 
te. 


(In preparation, a mixed chorus setting of the 
same composition) 


New Concert Song: IN THE VALLEY, Poem by 
ur Symons, to be published by 
Huntzinger and Dilworth 
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(Continued from page 199) 


a double mixed quartet. Nellie L. Ingra- 
ham, pianist, assists Mr. Bailey. 

Some of the works to be given this 
winter will be: Mendelssohn’s “Elijah”; 
“The Holy City,” Gaul, with an obli- 
gato throughout the work by a horn 
quartet. Other works will be “Beati- 
tudes,” Franck; “Christmas Songs,” 
Matthews; “Song of Thanksgiving,” 
Maunder, and “Seven Last Words of 


Ve le 











2 


Jan. 16, 1920—Boston 
Jan. 17, 1920—Boston 


Nov. 30—New York 
Dee. 7—Brooklyn 


with the BOSTON 
Symphony Orchestra 


with the PHILHAR- 
MONIC Society 


Christ,’. Gaul. -Mr. Bailey has just 
leased a roomy studio in the Knowles 
Building, and plans to give considerable 
time to the developing of chamber music. 

Other organists who are making plans 
and preparing for special musical services 
to be given in their churches, are: John 
W. Barrington, Old South Congregation- 
al; Walter W. Farmer, First. Baptist 
Church; Louis E. Mason, Trinity M. E.; 
A. S. Houghton, All Saints Episcopal, 


MARGARET 


ATZENAUER 


Leading Contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


and J; -Fritz -Hartz; Swedish - Lutheran 
Church. 

But in addition to these special oppor- 
tunities to listen to first class music, 
there is daily opportunity offered to hear 
exceptionally fine playing, and at ex- 
tremely small cost. The Strand Theater 
Orchestra continues to attract music lov- 
ers and incidentally to fill the large pic- 
ture house fer every performance. Mor- 
ris A. Diamond, talented violinist, is 


| ORCHESTRA ENGAGEMENTS 


as follows: 


with the PHILADELPHIA 


- Orchestra: 


Nov. 14—Philadelphia 
Nov. 15—Philadelphia 
No. 17—Baltimore 

Nov. 18—Washington 


2 


Nov. 19—Pittsburgh 
Nov. 20—Pittsburgh 
Nov. 21—Detroit 

Dee. 11—Cleveland 


icied piig - —~ 


with the MINNEAPOLIS 
Symphony Orchestra 


Oct. 24—St. Paul 
Oct. 22—Minneapolis 


‘with the CINCIN- 
NATI Orchestra 


Jan. 8, 1920—Cineinnati 
Jan. 2, 1920—Cincinnati 


Dee. 18, 19—To be Announced 


RECENT APPEARANCES — 


Sept. 16—Buffalo, N. Y.; Sept. 18—Scranton, Pa,; Oct. 16—Grand Rapids, Mich. ; Oct. 23—Minne- 
apolis; Oct. 24—St. Paul; Oct. 28—Tulsa, Okla; Oct. 31—Columbus, 0. ; Nov. 5—San Antonio, Tex.; Nov. 


7—Houston, Tex. 


SOME FUTURE ENGAGEMENTS 


Nov. 14 and 15—Philadelphia, with Philadelphia Orchestra; Nov. 17—Baltimore, with Philadelphia 
Orchestra; Nov. 18— Washington, with Philadelphia Orchestra; Nov. 19 and 20—Pittsburgh, with 
Philadelphia Orchestra; Nov. 21—Detroit, with Philadelphia Orchestra ; Dee. 4—Urbana, Ill.; Dee. 9— 
Rock Island, Ill; Dec. 12—Toledo, O.; Jan. 9—Milton, Mass.; Jan. 11—Providence, R. I.;. Jan. 13— 
Worcester, Mass.; Jan. 21—Philadelphia; Jan. 25—New York City : Feb. 22—Boston ; March 26—Wash- 
ington; D. C.; March 80—Brooklyn, N. Y.; April 6—Waterbury; Conn. 


— STEINWAY PIANO USED — 


Management HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


———— 


conductor of the orchestra. Music near. 
ly as good may be heard in many of the 
theaters and moving picture’ houses, 

It is expected that Arthur J. Bassett 
president of the Worcester County Musi. 
cal Association, will appear this winter 
in one or more recitals. Mr. Bassett has 
been secured by Paul B. Morgan ang 
other directors of Worcester Art Mus. 
eum, to play at a special matinée musj- 
cale to be held in connection with a com. 
ing exhibit in December of War Pic. 
tures, painted by great British artists, 
One or more others of these musicales 
may be arranged by the directors. 

As always there will be many recitals 
sponsored by the Hultman Music Cop. 
servatory, Worcester County Music 
School and many prominent instructors 
in vocal and instrumental music. 

On the whole the outlook is a busy 
one for managers, and a bright one to 
lovers of music. 

TYRA C. LUNDBERG, 


HEMPEL AT LAWRENCE, MAss. 








Soprano’s Reappearance Hailed With 
Delight By Large Audience 


LAWRENCE, Mass., Oct. 29.—The 
Colonial Theater was crowded on Sun- 
day afternoon, Oct. 26, at the concert 
given by Frieda Hempel, the noted g0- 
prano, assisted by Coenraad V. Bos, pian- 
ist, and A. Rodeman, flutist. The event 
was the first in the series of Sunday 
afternoon concerts under the direction 
of R. E. Sault, the local concert man- 
ager. 

. Miss Hempel received a most cordial 
welcome when she came upon the stage. 
Among the offerings that drew a par- 
ticular response from the large audience 
were the “Prayer” from Delibes’ “Lak- 
me,” -Proch’s “Aria de Bravura” (with 
flute obligato), Troyer’s “Invocation to 
the Sun God,” a group of modern French 
Songs and her own arrangement of 
Strauss’ “Blue: Danube” Waltz. Miss 
Hempel was in excellent voice and was 
recalled many times. 

Mr. Bos proved a remarkably fine ac- 
companist and also gave studious pre- 
sentation of a group of short pieces, in- 
cluding -Rachmaninoff’s “Elegie,” Bee- 
thoven’s “To Elise” and Chopin’s Waltz 
in A Flat. Mr. Rodeman was heard in 
the Proch aria with Miss Hempel, and 
also played in excellent fashion the 
“Blessed Spirits Theme from Gluck’s 
“Orfeo” and Gossec’s “Tambourine.” 

At a recent meeting of the School 
Board the vacancies of supervisor and 
assistant supervisor of music in the Pub- 
lic Schools were filled. Robert E. Sault, 
a high school instructor, and actively 
engaged in local concert promotion, was 
elected. supervisor and Mabel Fremmer 
was chosen assistant supervisor. 

A. L. M. 


ELMAN PLAYS IN MADISON 


Violinist Greeted by Large Audience— 
Salvi and Miss Shepherd Appear 


MADISON, Wis., Oct. 30.—On Oct. 20, 
Mischa Elman played at the University 
Armory before a large audience. The 
house was sold out. a week before the 
concert and a thousand more tickets 
could easily have been sold.. The listen- 
ers were extremely appreciative during 
the evening and Elman had to give many 
encores. He was somewhat surprised at 
being greeted with a sky-rocket by the 
many university students attending, but 
he necgie more familiar with this form 
of applause as the program progressed. 
The “Kol Nidrei” and the G Minor Con- 
certo of Max Bruch: were two of the 
loveliest compositions played. “This con- 
cert will long be remembered here. It 18 
the first of a series to be given by famous 
artists, whom the University is bringing 
to Madison. If the response to this event 
is an example of the student body’s atti- 
tude to musical events, the students at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., will have to go some 
to beat those at Madison, Wis. 

Madison’s music season opened more 
than auspiciously when Alberto Salvi, 
harpist; played to a capacity house on 
Oct. 14. Every seat was taken and the 
audience was unusually enthusiastic. Mr. 
Salvi presented an attractive program, 
having to add encore after encore. 
Among other things, the’ harpist played 
a March Miniature by Oberthur, and his 
own Valse de Concert.’ Mr. Salvi was 
brought here by the Mozart Club which 
has become a vital factor in Madison’s 
artistic life. 

Betsy Lane Shepherd gave a recital 
here recently in which she displayed her 
splendid soprano voice. 
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ARTHUR JUDSON 3 1317 Pennsylvania Building, Phila., Pa. 


ANNOUNCES 
FOR SEASON 1919-20 


SAMAROF FE) 


TOUR WILL INCLUDE SERIES OF RECITALS IN 


NEW YoRK__ PHILADELPHIA —BALTIMORE 


IN WHICH 


BEETHOVEN’S 32 PIANO SONATAS 


WILL BE PLAYED IN THEIR ENTIRETY 








Other engagements already booked include appearances with the New York Philharmonic, Detroit Orchestra, Toronto 
Festival, Beethoven Association of New York, Philadelphia Orchestra, and Recitals in the 
Leading Cities of the East and Middle West 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


—- 


[HORATIO CONNELL 


CONCERT BARITONE 
VOICE INSTRUCTION 




















BLIND IMITATION 


Just because 200,000 other piano pupils 





“A Teacher who sings and a 





are preparing for their future careers 





through the Progressive Series of Piano 
Numerous appearances under Sir Henry Wood, Hans 
Richter, Signor Campanini, Lecpold Stokowski, Walter 
Damrosch, Emil*Paur and other world-famed con 


Lessons is, in itself, no reason why you 








should follow their lead without first un- 





ductors. derstanding thoroughly what the 





| Personal Address: 906 South 46th Street 
Studio: 1716 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA 


—__—__—_—— 





























= 7 Progressive Series of 





Piano Lessons 


e e will do for you. Don’t do things simply 
Josephine Kni ht because others do them. Study your in- 
pay dividual ambitions, your plans for the 

future and ascertain to what extent the 


Teacher of Singing Progressive Series will assist you to 


realize them. 





STU DIOS a7daybug "Worcester 


This is the test we are willing to 











have applied to our work in 
every case. 


F. Lloyd Hydinger ¢ 


P 2ans t and Teacher able information by addressing the Educationa! 


HEAD OF TEACHERS’ DEPT. Department of the 


MILLIKIN UNI. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, DECATUR, ILL. ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY, SAINT LOUIS 
FORMER PUPIL. OF RUDOLPH GANZ (Piano) 
HUGO KAUN (Harmony and Composition) a 
JAQUES DALCROZE (Eurythmics) 
































Bethune Grigor 
Late of Covent Garden and Royal Carl Rosa Company, London . 1915-1918: Coach Aborn School of Operatic Training, New York 
VOCAL COACH——OPERA and CONCERT REPERTOIRE CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 


Among the artists Miss Grigor has coached or accompanied are Helen Stanley, Dora de Philippe, Frances Ingram, Elizabeth Campbell, 
George Barrere, Thomas Chalmers, Louis Kreidler, Milo Picco and many others. 





_ Recently returned from tour of South America: Lima, Peru “El Commercio,” May 25, 1919, “The pianiste Grigor is one of the great ones, who by her performance at 
the piano, stood out most among the artists.” 





Studio: 274 West 7Ist Street, New York = Tel. 10028 Columbus 
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ANDREAS SERGE RUSSIAN 


PAVLEY -OUKRAINSKY BALLET 
In combination with the Philharmonic Orchestra Arthur Dunham 


Conductor 








James Gibbons Huneker, 
The New York Times, Feb. 
12, 1919 ; 


Henry T. Finck. The New 
York Evening Post, Feb. 12, 
1919: 





‘It is already town 
talk and there are ru- 
mors of its 


SENSATIONALISM 


at midnight.’ 


‘This seductive ballet 
is one of the 


SENSATIONS 


of the Season.” 


SERGE OUKRAINSKY 
Premier Danseur 
toile and Maitre de 
Ballet of the Chicago 
Opera 


TOUR 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 
Founder and Conduct- 
or of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Chicago 


ANDREAS PAVLEY 
Premier Danseur 
toile and Maitre de 
Ballet of :he Chicago 
Opera 


Begins March 27th 


Following 


ane + Se 





> Ld 
By at CR CE CEE PS | 


The Chicago 


Opera Season 





Max Smith, The New York 
American, Feb. 12, 1919 , 


Regina'd de Koven, New 
York Herald, Jan. 28, 1919: 


**One of the most 


SENSATIONAL — 


elements of the product- 
ion was the posture danc- 
ing of Andreas Pavley and 
Serge Oukrainsky ” 


‘The Ballet was 


UNIQUE 
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For Dates and Terms, Address: Mrs. Charles Hagenow, 59 E. Van Buren ‘Street : ; Chicago, Illinois 
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St. 


Paul Strikes Keynote of ““Music For The People”’ 


























No. 1—Elsie M. Shawe, supervisor of music in the St. Paul Public Schools, and Third Vice-President of the Schubert Club; No. 2—Hiram D. Frankel, local manager of sea- 


son of Grand Opera by the 


Chicago Company; No. 3—Box-office at Dyers’, a civic landmark, with the obliging Arthur Keenan, at the window; No. 4—Mrs. 


Warren S. Briggs, President of the Schubert Club; No. 5—L. N. Scott, manager of the Metropolitan Theater, where Fortune Gallo’s English Opera com- 
pany will appear; No. 6—L. L. Williams, director of the Golden Rule Choral Club; No. 7—E. A. Stein, Manager of St. Paul Series of concerts by Minneapo- 
lis Symphony Orchestra; also of the firm of Stein & Horgan, concert managers, operating in St. Paul and Minneapolis; No. 8—St. Paul Auditorium, owned 
by the city of St. Paul, and said to be the first Municipal Theater and Opera House erected in the United States 


T. PAUL, MINN., Nov. 1.—Not in 
many a year, if ever, has the pro- 
phecy for a musically active season in St. 
Paul been so general, nor so enthusiasti- 
cally projected into public consciousness. 
A more searching glance reveals educa- 
tional, commercial, managerial and publi- 
city agents already at work. Music deal- 


ers base their prediction for a great year 
upon definite figures already available. 
Pianos, sheet music and phonographs 
are changing hands with rapidity. Edu- 
cational powers show a quickened interest 
and responsibility in the matter of music 
for young people. Managers are doing a 
lively business, booking their artists and 
already registering reservations for their 
patrons. To the music editor, it seem: 
that we are on the edge of the most pros- 
perous and interesting year of music that 

s been known. Community music, con- 
certs by the municipal chorus, free con- 
certs for school children, seem to have 
disturbed the deadly, allid serenity of 
restricted self-satisfaction and to have 
produced a becoming, healthy bloom of 
constructive exercise. 


Forecasts By Local Dealer 


_W. J. Dyer, recognized dean of the 
Plano. merchants of the Northwest, 
makes a significant statement, in view 
of the approaching fiftieth anniversary 
of his entrance to the business. Mr. Dyer 
Says that in all his fifty years experience 
e has never seen a time when business 
Prospects were so good. He notes that 
Whereas only the musically interested, 
the student, the profession, were former- 
ly the buyers of music and musical in- 
struments, interest now seems general 
among the masses, the only cloud to be 
Seen in the horizon being the fear of 
labor troubles and consequent inability 
to meet the overwhelmingly increased 
emand, 

The box-office at Dyers’ promises to be 
the central point for practically all man- 
agerial agencies of the city. It is here 
that Edmund A. Stein has established 
headquarters as manager of the St. 

aul Institute’s series of orchestral con- 
certs, also, for the series of artists’ re- 


citals offered by the firm of Horgan and 
Stein. It is from here that Kalman and 
Frankel will direct the destinies of the all 
too short season of operatic performances 
by the Chicago Opera Association; it 
is here that the Schubert Club conducts 
much of its business; it is the recognized 
“old reliable stand” where musicians con- 
gregate and whose various departments 
can be counted on to encourage and assist 
any and every serious managerial effort 
aiming to establish a relation with the 
public. ~ 

Horgan and Stein occupy a unique po- 
sition as a managerial firm, inasmuch 
as the former is a resident of Minneap- 
olis, the latter, of St. Paul. They have 
both joined the National Concert Mana- 
gers’ Association, but whether they shall 
be registered separately as representing 
either city, or conjointly, representing 
both cities, is an unsettled point at head- 
quarters. However uncertain this may 
be, the more important point which Mr. 
Stein emphasizes is that the National 
Concert Managers’ Association is a fine 
thing, that it will undoubtedly be of 
great assistance to local managers 
throughout the country, if the ideals held 
out are adhered to by the concert giv- 
ing profession. These gentlemen are also 
enthusiastic about the assistance given 
them by the several phonograph dealers 
and music houses, pointing out, however, 
that this phase of the business can be 
greatly improved by some intelligent 
work on the part of local managers in 
presenting the advantages of publicity 
to the advertising managers of the music 
firms. An incomplete list of artists to 
appear under the auspices of this agency 
includes at this time John McCormack, 
Amelita Galli-Curci, Mme. Tetrazzini, 
and Ysaye and Elman in joint recital. 


The St. Paul Municipal Auditorium, 
unapproached from the standpoint of ar- 
chitectural consideration, location, ap- 
pointments, management, is admirably 
suited to the city’s needs and provides ac- 
commodation for the consummation of 
the plans of both civic and private 
undertakings on a large scale. This build- 
ing, said to be the first Municipal The- 
ater and Opera House erected in the 
United States, has recently been followed 


by the organization of the St. Paul Muni- 
cipal Chorus, said, also, to be the first 
of its kind in the country. The one 
naturally becomes the home of the other 
and it is in this building that Leopold 
G. Bruenner will conduct the perfor- 
mances of the chorus this winter. In 
this building will congregate, also, the 
devotees of orchestral and operatic mu- 
sic under private management. 

The first formal announcement comes 
from the St. Paul Institute whose presi- 
dent, Charles W. Ames, counts as one 
of the most encouraging signs of the 
times, the general revival of interest in 
music. A series of twelve orchestral 
concerts by the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, 
will be sponsored by the Institute. The 
series began with Margaret Matzenauer 
as the assisting soloist, and, except for 
the variation caused by the orchestra’s 
Winter tour, will continue fortnightly on 
Thursday evenings. On Nov. 6, will ap- 
pear Mischa Levitski; Nov. 20, Max 
Rosen; Dec. 4, Louis Graveure; Dec. 18, 
Margaret Namara; Jan. 1, Mischa E]- 
man; Jan. 8, Tilly Koenen; Jan. 15, Ser- 

ei Rachmaninoff; Feb. 21, Fritz Kreis- 
er; Feb. 26, Percy Grainger; March 11, 
Toscha Seidel; March 25, Katherine 
Goodson, 


Opera and Concert Bookings 


Oscar Kalman and H. D. Frankel are 
announcing the appearance of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association in a_ series 
of three performances at the Auditorium. 
A tinge of regret that St. Paul must 
take its opera in concentrated doses and 


at a time when the visiting organization 
does frankly, mitigate against the suc- 
cessful launching of local and permanent 
organizations is, after all, but a very 
small fly in the ointment, and musical 
and Social circles are agog with antici- 
pation. To be sure, one might wish to 
hear other than the time honored and 
much traveled “Aida,” “La Boheme” and 
“Madame Butterfly.” Still, there are to be 
Rosa Raisa—new to St. Paul—in the title 
role of the first named; Alma Gluck— 
familiar to recital patrons—who will be 
new to an opera audience, as Mimi in “La 
Boheme;” Alessandro Bonci, as Rodolfo; 
Sophie Braslau, introduced by the Schu- 
bert Club a few seasons ago as a recital- 
ist, who will sing Amneris in “Aida”; 
Clarence Whitehill, known locally as a 
concert singer; Tamaki Miura, blissfully 
remembered and pleasantly anticipated 
as Butterfly; Forrest Lamont; Giacomo 
Rimini; Georges Baklanoff; Vittorio Ar- 
imondi; Constantin Nocolay, and Virgilio 
Lazzari. The opera engagement will 
open the formal musical season. ; 
_ L. N. Scott, manager of the Metropol- 
itan Theater in both St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, will vary the operatic fare of 
the winter in the presentation of For- 
tune Gallo’s English Opera Company in 
Gilbert and _ Sullivan’s “Mikado” and 
“Pinafore.” Fritzi Scheff will also ap- 
pear under the same auspices in “Glor- 
lanna.” Musical comedy otherwise com- 
pletes Mr. Scott’s list of musical attrac- 
tions at this time. 

Of the non-speculative agencies active- 
ly operating and unceasingly persistent 

(Continued on page 204) 
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is the time honored but not time worn 
Schubert Club. A program of twenty- 
five events of varying degrees of formal- 
ity has been arranged for club members. 
Three evening recitals will be given, by 
Arthur Alexander, American tenor, in a 
self-accompanied recital on Oct. 30; 
Lucy Gates, American coloratura, Dec. 
11; Rosita Renard, Chilean pianist, Fe. 
28. These recitals will be given in the 
People’s Church, seating 1760 and gener- 
ally accepted as the finest recital audi- 
torium in the Twin Cities. The club will 
give over the entire balcony, seating 
close to 1000 to free occupancy by public 
school children, tickets to be distributed 
through the department of education of 
the City Council. A series of five mati- 
née programs will be presented by artist 
members in association with visiting ar- 
tists. Stuart Smith, New York pianist, 
Carol Robinson, Chicago pianist and the 
Minneapolis String Quartet have been 
engaged for these recitals to be given in 
Junior Pioneer Hall 9n Wednesday after- 
noons, Oct. 22, Nov. 19, Jan. 14, Feb. 25, 
March 10. A schedule of eight dates pro- 
vides experience for student members ap- 
propriately classified according to degree 
of advencement and given corresponding 
opportunity for formal, semi-formal and 
informal appearan'e. Subjects to be con- 
sidered on “study afternoons” are “The 
Juilliard Legacy,” “Music in South Amer- 
ica,” “Symphony Orchestras of Amer- 
ica,” “The Musiciin in the Community,” 
“The Community League, Inc.” The ac- 
tive section has arranged for an organ 
recital to be given at the residence of 
Mrs. L. W. Hill; an afternoon of vocal 


ensemble; another of chamber music and 
two miscellaneous programs at the Uni- 
versity Club. The associates section will 
meet three times during the season, their 
chosen topics being, “Some Observations 
on the Musical Situation in St. Paul,” 
“Paderewski,” :»nd “Music as a Recon- 
structive Agent.” The season opened 
with a reception at the Town and Coun- 
try Club Octobr 8. 


Music For The People 


The Schubert Club music school will 
operate three branches with a fourth one 
in prospect. Two of these are associated 
with the Neighborhood House Settlement 
and Market recreation center. Between 
250 and 300 lnssons a month are given 
for a nominal sum to those unable to 
pay more. The philanthropy committee 
extends the offices of the club into hos- 
pitals, factories, Salvation Army and 
rescue homes, covering a_ schedule of 
about seventy visitations. 

Elsie M. Shawe, supervisor of music in 
the St. Paul public schools, herself a 
vigorous projector of high musical ideals 
into the life of the community, applies 
herself professionally to the “young idea” 
and makes of school music a functional 
element in the radiation of musical ap- 
preciation. Each of the four High 
Schools will present at least one opera 
or cantata. Those under consideration 
are the “Hiawatha Trilogy” by Coler- 
idge Taylor; Cowan’s “Rose Maiden;” 
“Mikado,” “Chimes of Normandy,” and 
“Pinafore.” 

The Philharmonic Society, founded last 
year by R. Buchanan Morton, with a 
limited membership of sixty voices, an- 


ticipates the presentation of Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Hiawatha” at the beginning of 
December; Gounod’s “Redemption” in 
March, and an intervening program of a 
capella work. Mr. Morton continues as 
conductor. The concerts will be given ia 
House of Hope Church. 


Industrial Music Prospers 


The use of music in the commercial 
ménage is illustrated in two large depart- 
ment stores where choral clubs have been 
formed for their educational value to em- 
ployees, for their enjoyment and for pub- 
lic work. The Golden Rule Choral Club, 
led by Dr. Louis L. Williams, himself an 
employee of the _ institution, numbers 
about seventy-five. Their most ambitious 
undertaking for the coming season is the 
production of “The Chimes of Norman- 
dy” to be given in November at one of 
the leading theaters of the city. The 
Golden Rule Orchestra will support the 
voices. Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Clayton, for- 
merly of the Andrews-Dunbar Opera 
company, are directing the staging. Fine 
voices have been found in the store and 
leading parts will be taken by young 
people found to be amply able to carry 
them. Participants are trained in the 
educational department of the store be- 
fore being allowed to meet the public. 
Heads of the organization recognize the 
increased efficiency brought about by the 
educational and refining influence of this 
work and are planning to support a grad- 
ually expanding constructive musical pro- 
gram. 

After a long season of singing in the 
parks of the city, the St. Paul Munici- 
pal Chorus, Leopold G. Bruenner, direc- 
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tor, is preparing a Winter’s program of 
significance. The central feature is the 
presentation of Cantata and Oratorio 
Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” was _ presenteq 
Oct. 27 with local soloists,—Mrs. J, | 
Whitaker, soprano; Mrs. G. E. Gere, con. 
tralto; Mr. Jacobi, tenor; Mr. Franeij- 
Rosenthal, bass. A full orchestra wil} 
furnish the accompaniment. “The Mes. 
siah” will be given at Christmas time and 
“The Creation” in the Spring. All cox. 
certs will be given in the Auditorium 
Rehearsals are. held in the City Coungij 
Chamber. The organization is entirely 
supported by the City of St. Paul through 
its department of parks, playgrounds 
and public buildings, James M. ( ‘laney 
commissioner, G. B. Wollan is president 
of the choral organization. 


Writers See Prosperity 
Frances Corning Boardman, from her 


view point as music editor of the St. Pay] | 
Daily News says, “Unless all the tenents | 


of psycho-aestheticism are quite wro- 

music should flourish in these United 
States of America this year as never 
before in history.” Miss Boardman fore. 
sees musical aspiration, and the further 
result of a great deal of unobtrusive 
musical education, as natural consequen- 
ces of the fact that so much in the way 
of really worth while musical-effort has 
been carried to the soldiers in camp. W. 
W. Judd is the newly appointed reviewer 
for Pioneer Press and Dispatch, a trained 
musician and experienced writer whose 
verdict will be awaited with the custom- 
ary interest by artist, manager and pub- 


lic. 
THOMAS L. C. BRIGGS. 











Concerts De Luxe Promised T'o 
Musical Devotees Of St. Joseph 








Arrangements Already Com- 
plete Indicate That City 
Will Entertain Artists of 
Note In Every Branch of 
of Music—Spring Festival 
Plans — Housing Arrange- 
ments For Concerts Are 
Admirable 


T. JOSEPH, Mo., Nov. 1.—Musical 

St. Joseph is keenly anticipating for 
this winter what certainly will be one of 
the most active and interesting seasons 
this city has had in its history. The 
outlook is most gratifying also because 
of the large interest taken in musical 
affairs of the city by the folk of the 


towns and countryside for many miles 
about. 

St. Joseph is particularly well equipped 
with buildings for concert purposes, of 
which two are especially worthy of men- 
tion. The Auditorium, seating 5,000 per- 
sons, is used for all the greater attrac- 
tions. It occupies half of one whole 
block, is one complete block in length, 
is thoroughly modern, and not the least 
important, is situated very close to the 
heart of the city. We have a delightful 
smaller music hall in the fine, large 
Y. W. C. A. building. This hall is used 
constantly by the Ladies’ Fortnightly 
Club for its regular meetings and pro- 
grams and often for the concerts of their 
series of recitals by visiting artists. 

The Auditorium is used for the con- 
certs that we have each year under the 
direction of Mrs. Francis Henry Hill. 
This particularly able and _ successful 
lady will this season present her seventh 
consecutive course of artist recitals and 
concerts. The courses have always been 
excellent and strictly high-class, but this 
season’s offerings, as a whole, are sure 
to eclipse all of Mrs. Hill’s former 
courses. Her numbers this year are 
as follows: Oct. 23, a quartet of famous 
Metropolitan Opera artists, made up of 
Frances Alda, soprano; Carolina Laz- 
zari, contralto; Charles Hackett, tenor; 
and Guiseppe DeLuca, baritone. On 
Nov. 18, Josef Lhévinne, pianist, will 
appear with Jacques Thibaud, the 
French violinist. Mr. Lhévinne played 
in St. Joseph some years ago, and it 
will be a great treat to again hear this 
artist who made so good and lasting an 
impression at that time. On Feb. 23, 
Hipolito Lazaro, Spanish tenor, who cap- 
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tivated the Auditorium audience upon his 
visit here last season, will appear in 


recital with Merle Alcock, contralto. 
The final concert on March 15, will be by 
the Salzédo Harp Ensemble, assisted by 
Mme. Povla Frijsh, Danish soprano. 

Mrs. Hill is a member of the National 
Concert Managers’ Association, and in 
conversation with MUSICAL AMERI- 
CA’S correspondent, expressed the great- 
est delight with the organization. She 
said: “Every manager in the country 
should be a member, for the sake of the 
art as well as because there is so much 
work to be done by such an organization, 
which can only be thoroughly accom- 
plished through the co-operation of man- 
agers within such a body. It is a thing 
long needed, and I am greatly pleased 
to belong to it.” 


Plans of Fortnightly Club 


The Fortnightly Club, which has long 
been one of the leading factors of St. 
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Above: St. Joseph’s Y. M. C. 
A. Building, in which local 
concerts take place; in 
oval: Mrs. Francis Henry 
Hill, local manager, on a 
morning ride in “Lover’s 
Lane, Saint Joe.” 


Joseph’s musical life, is planning splen- 
did things for this season. y 
there is evidence of the stir and bustle 
of making this club year of special in- 
terest, and to throw off any musical 
apathy due to the strain of war time. 
This is a women’s club, whose officers 
this year are: Mrs. Milton Tootle, presi- 
dent; Mrs. F. A. Derge, vice-president; 
Mrs. L. O. Weakley, secretary; Mrs. 
Maude A. Morgan, treasurer; Helen 
Wood, chairman of the music committee. 
From October to April will be held regu- 
lar fortnightly meetings, with course of 
study papers, discussions and musical 
numbers by the members. Supplement- 
ing this, the club, through Miss Wood, 
has arranged for four high-class con- 
certs by visiting artists, with possibly 
one or two additional numbers as the 
season progresses. On Oct. 20, Frances 
Ingram, the popular contralto, appeared. 
Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist, will give 
a recital on Nov. 17. On Dec. 19, Gladys 


and Roma Swarthout will. appear in 
joint song recital. Carol Robinson, pian- 
ist, comes to give a recital on Feb. 14, 
Another activity of the club, that is 
particularly valuable and widely appre- 
ciated, is the student department. 
Young folks to the number of approxi- 
mately seventy-five, meet for collective 
study throughout the season. Until this 
year, the custom has been for them to 
meet once a month, but there has been 
such growth and enthusiasm for this 
branch of musical work, that they will 
meet every two weeks this season—as 
often as the adult club meets. This 
work is in charge of three earnest, 
faithful and capable young ladies, who 
sacrifice much for its prosperity. They 
are: Agatha Pfeiffer, director; Helen 
Wood and Genevieve Berry. 

This article would be incomplete with- 
out mention of St. Joseph’s Spring Fes- 
tival Association. This body, of which 
Vernon G. Mays is president, will this 
season, in May, present its fourth fes- 
tival of music. The festival will last 
some three days, with concerts each 
afternoon and evening by children’s 
choruses, grade and high school orches- 
tras, vocal numbers by singers of large 
fame and concerts by one of the famous 
symphony orchestras of the nation. 

All these activities will be supple- 
mented by numerous recitals and con- 
certs by purely local talent. Teachers 
and their pupils will give numerous ac- 
ceptable recitals, the organists their pro- 
grams of organ music, and church choifs 
their programs of song, at short inter- 
vals throughout the season. 

HERBERT KRUMME. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—William ©. 
Bridgman, organist and choirmaster at 
St. James’ Protestant Episcopal Church, 
gave an organ recital on the afternoon 
of Nov. 2. 
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Music Growth of Lincoln, Neb., 
Fostered By School System 





Operas Will Be Given By Women’s Club, School and Community So- 
cieties—Club Works—Famous Artists Brought By Enterpris- 
ing Woman Impresario and By Matinee Club 
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INCOLN, NEB., Nov. 1.—The return 
L of the fall season and the opening 
of schools have found Lincoln musicians 
ready for the season’s work. More than 
usually attractive are the plans being 
outlined by the schools and clubs, and 
by the city’s most active manager of 


musical artists, Mrs. H. J. Kirschstein. 
Lincoln owes a deep debt of gratitude to 
the latter for the many fine artists she 
has brought here during the past few 
years. Mrs. Kirschstein has been gen- 
erous in her efforts to be, as she says, 
“, good citizen,” having raised money 
for the purchase of a splendid organ at 
the First Christian Church; she literally 
gave thousands of dollars, earned in the 
same way, to war activities; and is one 
of the many Lincoln citizens who urge 
the building of an appropriate audito- 
rium as memorial for Lincoln’s soldiers. 

Mrs. Kirschstein’s third annual Grand 
Artists’ Course, was held at the City 
Auditorium; Oct. 21, will occur the sec- 
ond visit of the Metropolitan Grand 
Opera Quartet, which includes Alda, Laz- 
zari, Charles Hackett, and De Luca; on 
Nov. 3, will occur the visit of Ernestine 
Schuminn-Heink; Luisa Tetrazzini, world 
famed soprano, will give a concert at 
a date to be announced shortly (prob- 
ably during the last of January); and 
Jascha Heifetz, violinist, Will play on the 
evening of March 3; the Matinée Musi- 
cale has engaged Josef Lehevinne, pian- 
ist, for a concert in February. The club 
officers are: president, Mrs. Ross P. Cur- 
tice; vice-president, Mrs. L. E. Mumford; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. J. W. 


Winger, recording secretary, Mrs. R. O. . 


Hummell; treasurer, Mrs. S. Ray- 
mond; librarian, Annie L. Miller; audi- 
tor, Mrs. Joseph Grainger; program com- 
mittee, Mrs. E. H. Barbour; director of 
the Student Department, Mrs. Louise 
Zumwinkel-Watson. 


College and School Music Phrivirg 


The University School of Music, Adrian 
M. Newens, director, has just commenced 
the twenty-sixth year of its existence 
with a large enrollment. The directors 
of the school will purchase tickets for its 
students for admission to the Grand Ar- 
tists’ Concert Course conducted by Mrs 
Kirschstein. Other concerts for the stu- 
dents and the public will be arranged and 
announced later. The faculty and stu- 
dents of the School assist in all commu- 
nity undertakings. The two sororities, 
Sigma Alpha Iota and Mu Phi Epsilon, 
and the MacDowell Club, of the School, 
last year took active part in many ar- 
tistic undertakings. The University 
School of Music Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Carl-Frederick Steckelberg, 
has a large membership. 

The public schools are, in a large meas- 
ure, responsible for the evergrowing in- 
terest in ard appreciation of the best in 
music in Lincoln. Harry O. Ferguson is 
the Director of Music, ard he, with a 
corps of eager assistants, is doing much 
for the upbuilding of public school music. 
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The High School Glee Clubs and the Or- 
pheons will again be active. The High 
School and grade orchestras will be un- 
der’ the direction of Charles Righter, 
newly elected to the position of director 
of this department. Public School piano 
classes will be offered in all the schools 
of the city, the course being used which 
was originated and demonstrated in the 
Lincoln schools by Hazel Gertrude Kins- 
cella. It is expected that about a thou- 
sand little pianists will be members of 
these classes during the year. All school 
buildings in Lincoln are generously sup- 
plied with musical equipment, and many 
young “professionals” are being devel- 
oped among the students. 

The University of Nebraska will again 
feature good music at its weekly convo- 
cations. Mrs. Carrie B. Raymond, dir- 
ector of the musical convocations, is also 
director of the University Chorus, which 
annually sings “The Messiah,” engaging 
the best soloists obtainable, and which 
assists in University Week over the state, 
and at the time of the spring Festivals. 
The University Orchestra and Band, un- 
der the direction of Wm. Quick, take part 
in all University small functions. 

The Lincoln Woman’s Club, Mrs. T. J. 
Doyle, president, is the largest woman’s 
club in the world. It holds open meet- 
ings for all members semi-monthly, and 
department meetings every week. The 
opening meeting was held on Monday 
afternoon, October 13th, when a piano 
recital was given by Hazel Gertrude 
Kinscella. Other musical programs wiil 
be given during the year. The club has 
a fine Music Department, the directors 
of which are Mrs. E. E. Luce and Mrs. 
E. C. Tullis. This department gives 
an annual opera, and also assists at gen- 
eral club functions. 


Local Singers To Give Opera 


Madame de Vilmar and Jean Lamont 
Schaeffer are beginning their fourth sea- 
son in Lincoln in their new location in 
the Wilkenson Building. They plan to 


give concerts and present grand opera, as 
during the past season. The community 
offering of the past spring was the opera 
“Romeo and Juliet,” in which Madame 
de Vilmar sang the role of Juliet. ur. 
Schaeffer conducted the chorus and solo- 
ists being assisted by a good orchestra 
made up of Lincoln players. A large 
number of local singers took part in tae 
chorus and in the singing of the minor 
roles. Artists from outside the city who 
assisted were Ottley Cranston and Grant 
Kimball. 

Mr. Schaeffer is the director of the 
Rialto Orchestra which gives daily con- 
certs at the Rialto Theater. Mr. Schaef- 
fer is a magnetic conductor, and the play- 
ing of his orchestra is a feature in tae 
city’s musical life. 

The Thursday Review Club, of which 
Mrs. Fulton Hines is chairman of the 
program committee, will spend a third 
year in the study of music by American 
composers. This club holds its meeting 
—— at the homes of the mem- 

ers. 

The Musical Art Club has long been 
known in and about Lincoln for its well- 
planned programs and its annual open 
concerts. 

Walter Wheatley, of the Wheatley 
Studios, is still in Australia singing in 
grand opera. Mr. Wheatley will resume 
his teaching in Lincoln in November, and 
will doubtless continue the studio’s com- 
munity offerings of past seasons. 

Much splendid music is heard in Lin- 
coln churches. The Christmas and East- 
er seasons are always featured musi- 
cally. The singing of Christmas carols 
in the church tower at midnight is a fea- 
ture of the worship at the Church of the 
Holy Trinity. Mrs. Carrie B. Raymond 
directs the music at the First Congrega- 
tional Church, where the choir sang 
“The Pilgrims,” and the “Redemption,” 
last year. Hazel Gertrude Kinscella di- 
rected a choir of sixty voices at the Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church the past 
year, the choir singing “The Message of 
Peace” at Christmas, “The Crucifixion” 
on Good Friday, and the “Messiah” on 
Easter Sunday. The choir will again sing 
oratorio this year. H. O. Ferguson will 
take charge of the choral work at the 
First Christian Church, and plans some 
good music. 

Band concerts in the parks have been 
a feature of the city’s musical life during 
the summer, many thousands of people 
having been entertained on Thursday 
evenings and Sunday afternoons during 
the past three months. Cotner Univer- 





Mrs. H. J. Kirchstein, Lincoln’s Leading 
Manager 


sity (Bethany), Wesleyan University 
(University Place), and Union College 
(College View), all conduct concert 
courses during the winter season, but are 
at present unable to make definite an- 
nouncements. 

HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA. 





BRATTLEBORO, VT.—Eleanor de Cis- 
neros, mezzo-soprano, appeared recently at 
the Auditorium in this city, singing an 
abridged version of ‘‘Samson and Delilah.’’ 
The Metrooplitan String Quartet contrib- 
uted to the program and a ballet divertise- 
ment was also given. The affair was under 
the management of the National Musical 
Service, Inc. 





NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—Herbert E. 
Anderson, violinist, was heard in concert 
in Hartford on Nov. 2. The Swedish 
Lutheran Church gave a banquet and con- 
cert in honor of the returned soldiers on 
Nov. 2. Samuel Ljungkvist, tenor, was 
heard in groups of songs as well as Mr. 
Anderson. Fillmore Ohman accompanied 
the soloists. 








LITTLE FALLS CLUB REJOICES IN NEW HOME 

















Handsome New Hall Built By Maud Moon Weyerhaeuser As Gift to Little Falls (Minn.) Musical Art Club 


L ITTLE FALLS, Minn., Oct. 10.— 
Little Falls, a “small town” of 7300 
inhabitants, has the distinction of hav- 


ing a musical organization housed in 
its own home—due to the generosity of 
Maud Moon Weyerhaeuser, well-known 
soprano. 

About eight years ago a group of Lit- 
tle Falls women who loved music, or- 
ganized the Musical Art Club. The 
club prospered from its beginning and 
in its fourth year attained a member- 
ship of nearly 300. Each year it has 
given from ten to twelve recitals, many 
of them by well known artists. Soon 
the best music instead of the so-called 
popular music was appreciated and the 


recitals drew large and appreciative au- 
diences. 

It has been a source of great pride 
and gratification to the members of 
the Musical Art Club that the Thursday 
Musical of Minneapolis, the Schubert 
Club of St. Paul and the Matinee Music- 
al of Duluth have donated programs an- 
nually by their most gifted artists and 
have thus done much to instill the love 
of good music. In this growth both of 
spirit and members, Mrs. Weyerhaeuser 
has had no small part and on many occa- 
sions was the good fairy that guided the 
organization. She believed that the 
club should have its own home, one ar- 
tistic and in keeping with its ideals and 
purposes. The very large High School 


Auditorium was available but there was 
no suitable hall of lesser dimensions for 
the increasing desires for chamber mu- 
sic, a hall with every seat taken would 
be an inspiration alike to audience and 
artist. 

Last winter Mrs. Weyerhaeuser’s 
cherished ideal was realized in the Maud 
Moon Weyerhaeuser Hall, donated by 
her to the Musical Art Club. 

The hall is a fire-proof building, lo- 
cated in the center of the city. This 
beautiful recital hall will undoubtedly 
be the means of perpetuating musical 
development in Little Falls and will 
serve as lasting evidence of Mrs. Weyer- 
haeuser’s devotion to music. 

B. B. L. 
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Free Violin Classes Inaugurated 


In Public Schools of Ottawa 


Canadian City Announces Admirable Progress In Its Cam- 
paign For More Musical Instruction In the Schools— 





Excellent Series of Concerts Announced For Present Sea-' 


son—Memorial Hall For War Heroes Will Give Added Ac- 


commodations For Musical Events. 








OTTAWA, CAN., Nov. 1.—Although 

several musical organizations have 
yet to announce their plans regarding 
the engagements of soloists, enough in- 
formation is at hand to show that Ottawa 
will have a very active season. An aus- 
picious start has been made with the 
apearances of the Roman Quartet, fol- 
lowed by a brief stay of the San Carlo 
Opera Company, on Oct. 20. 

J. A. Gauvin of Quebec, will offer a 
series of three interesting concerts. 
First, the New York Symphony, under 
the leadership of Walter Damrosch, will 
be heard. Jacques Thibaud, the French 
violinist, will come next and the series 
will close with the Flonzaley String 
Quartet. 

The most significant local, news comes 
from the public school trustees. For 
several years past, theory, sight-reading 


and singing have been taught free in the 
schools, under the supervision of James 
A. Smith, and this has been so success- 
ful that the violin will also be taught 
free. Donald Heins will supervise this 
important work. The trustees are to be 
highly commended for this progressive 
move which is bound to have far reach- 
ing consequences in the development of 
our future musical life. 

Another powerful factor for the ad- 
vancement of music is the moving pic- 
ture theater. There has been a steady 
improvement everywhere but special 





OTTAWA’S MUSICAL ASSETS: 


Two Orchestras 

Four Choral Societies 
Two Operatic Societies 
Military Band 

Public Schools 

The Gauvin Series 
Morning Music Club | 
Monthly Organ Recitals 
Conservatory of Music 
Exceptionally fine Orchestra in 
. Picture House 











mention should be made of the orches- 
tra which plays at the Regent, under the 
leadership of Mr. Pelisek. It always 
gives fine programs, and its value for 
developing the musical taste of the peo- 
ple cannot be over-estimated. The or- 
chestra was organized by Manager Mox- 
ley, who is now also manager of the 
Russell Theater, where he promises to 
offer several musical attractions .of va- 
lue this winter. 

Donald Heins, conductor of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Community 
Orchestra, will as usual, provide a large 
share of the city’s musical fare. 


Military Band Concerts 

The Military Band of the Great War 
Veterans’ Association, under the leader- 
ship of Lieut. T. W. James, will give a 
concert every Sunday evening through- 
out the winter. One or two singers will 
be heard on each occasion, accompanied 
by the band, a somewhat new departure 
here. It is expected that, with soloists 
to act as song leaders, the spirit of 
community singing will receive a strong 
impetus. 


Cecil FANNING 


BARITONE 


H. B. TURPIN, Accompanist 


For terms and dates address: 
H. B. TURPIN, 601 Conover Bidg., Dayton, 0. 


For Dominion of Canada: 
WDHSTERN CANADA CONCERT BURBAU 
P. O. Box 1982, Caigary, Alberta, Canada. 


JOHN 


FINNEGAN 








TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. 
Concert Direction Ernest Briggs, 
1400 Broadway 
Personal Address: 479 West 146th &t., 
New Yerk. 


Tel. 259-M Auduben. 


Dr. Herbert Sanders, who founded the 
Ottawa Select Choir last year, to re- 
vive oratorio singing, is now preparing 
Handel’s “Messiah” and will probably 
repeat “Elijah.” A program of miscel- 
laneous pieces by Sullivan, Elgar and 
Eaton Fanning will be given for the 
opening concert. 


The Canadian Conservatory of Music, ° 


which was founded in 1902, and has 
been under the direction of H. Puddi- 
comb ever since, is in a flourishing con- 
dition. There were over 500 pupils last 
year, and the rolls this year will be still 
larger. The recitals given at the Con- 
servatory are always followed with 
great interest by music lovers, and exer- 
cis€é a very good influence on the public 
taste. 

The ladies’ of the Morning Music Club 
will resume their eager | concerts. 
They propose to offer several artists of 
distinction. 

The Orpheus Glee and Operatic Society 
will produce “Merry England” of Ed- 
ward German’s, under the musical di- 
rection of James A. Smith. 

The Civil Service Operatic Society, an 
organization composed entirely of Gov- 
ernment employees, was formed last year 
and achieved a remarkable success in the 
“Pirates of Penzance.” They propose to 
give several Gilbert and Sullivan pro- 
ductions this winter. 

Amédée Tremblay, organist of the 
Basilica, will again give a series of or- 
gan recitals on the second Sunday of 
every month, beginning this month. 
These recitals are worthy of special men- 
tion owing to the lofty character of the 
music offered and to the dignified and 
masterly interpretation given it by Mr. 
Tremblay. 


Festival Chorus Plans 


The Ottawa Festival Chorus is to 
present .Handel’s “Messiah,” Cowen’s 
“Rose Maiden” and Coleridge Taylor’s 
“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast.” Negotia- 
tions are under way with a similar or- 
ganization of Toronto and it is very 
likely that the two bodies will unite to 
give joint concerts in the last named city 
and in Ottawa. Cyril J. L. Rickwood, 
conductor of Festival Chorus, is also 
secretary of the Memorial Hall Asso- 
ciation. This association was formed 
last spring to devise means whereby a 
monument of some kind could be erected 
to the memory of our fallen heroes, and 
it was conceded that a Memorial Hall, 
where the citizens would congregate of- 
ten would serve better to keep the mem- 
ory of our boys ever present than a 
purely decorative monument, which 
would be given only an absent-minded 
look, when passed. Capt. W. P. Grant, 
president of the G. W. V. A. was chosen 
as president and will now devote his 
enthusiasm and energy to the further- 
ance of the movement. There is good 
reason to hope that Ottawa will soon 
be adorned by a monument which will 
preserve for all time to come the memory 
of its sons who gave their lives for 


liberty. 
. ANTONIO TREMBLAY. 





GALLO FORCES IN MONTREAL 





Gilbert and Sullivan Revivals Delight 
Large Audiences 


MONTREAL, Can., Oct. 30.—The Gal- 
lo English Opera Company opened last 
Monday night at His Majesty’s Theater 
and has been giving Montreal a season 
of Gilbert and Sullivan revivals. Capa- 
city houses have attested the apprecia- 
tion of the work of the company and 
that these operas are perenially popular 
with Montreal audiences. 

The chief interest of the engagement 
has been the appearance with the com- 
pany of Hana Shimozumi, the dainty 
little Japanese singer who played the 
part of Yum Yum in “The Mikado.” 
Miss Shimozumi completely captivated 
Montreal. 

The company which Mr. Gallo and Mr. 
Mills have gathered together for these 
revivals is an excellent one. Especial 
praise is due the chorus. B.D. 
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ALEXANDER Gu 


PIANIST 


First Aeolian Hall Recital in Nrw York | 
‘Friday Evening, October 31, a Notable Success 













Mr.-Gunn will be available for concerts during the season 





Address communications to ° 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th St., New York 
















NEW PUBLICATIONS 
BOOKS 
Gems of American Songs M USICAL J)RESENTATION OF 
By OTION ICTURES 
HARRIET E. BALDWIN By GEORGE N. BERGERON 
The Authentic Narrative of the Songs We Love A Practical Text Book and Interesting Treatise 
MUSIC 
REVERIE RECUERDOS 
By GEORGE DRUM By JOSE SANTOS 
A Lone Poem A Spanish Dance 
Full $1.50 Small $1.15 Piano 30c Full $1.00 Small 84c Piano 25¢ 
ASTORIA PUBLISHING CO. 505 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 


























GALLO’S BAND 
(Wind Orchestra) 


ENDORSED BY MUSICIANS. 
PRAISED BY THE PRESS. 
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For Dates and Illustrated Circulars, Address GALLO MUSIC STUDIO 
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Glen Dillard Gunn 


““ Teacher of Teachers” 





_ Fine Arts Building, Chicago 











CLARA ASCHERFELD 


Pianist and Accompanist 





Local Accompanist for Kreisler, Powell, Gerardy, DeGogorza 
Member of Peabody Cons. Faculty 


Residence Studio . . . 1534 Linden Ave., Baltimore. Phone Madison 3927-W 





Washington Studio (Saturday) 1406 H St. N.W. 
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Music Finds Permanent Place In Life of Columbus, O. 








——" 

Real Musical Progress Evinced 
In Work and Scope of Music 
Schools — Teachers Report 
Conditions Most Favor- 
able—Fine Concerts Series 
Projected 


Couumew™ OHIO, Nov. 1.—Musical 
activities of the most serious kind 
are awakened in this city, the mere 
matter of concerts taking its proper 
place, as it should, for the actual growth 
of the music life of any city is not the 
number of concerts or musical attrac- 
tions, but the number of schools, excel- 
lent teachers, and lively interest taken 
in the art for its own sake. 

The concerts, of which Columbus has 
two splendid series, are the most import- 
ant means at hand for musical educa- 
tion, but the real musical progress is 
measured by the sincerity of the musi- 
cai ins‘ruction. 

The music schools of this city have 
been greatly strengthened and enlarged, 
the mvsic departments of collegiate 
schools have been made more compre- 
hensive in their work, new schools have 
been ste rted in the past year, and a large 
numbe: of new teachers have chosen to 
bere. 

The cutlook for concerts for the season 
of 1919-1920 is most attractive, the old- 
est series being about fifteen years old. 
This is 





the Women’s Music Club, that 












































Officers of the Columbus Woman’s Club: (1)—Mrs. Cassius Clay Corner, Member of the Executive Board; (2)—Mrs. James Taft 


Daniels, Third Vice-President; (3)—Mrs. Andrew Timberman, First Vice-President; 


Second Vice-President 


certs, and supposed to be illuminative of 
the concert that follows. A series of 
free organ recitals will also be given by 
the active organists of the club, these 
not to be in Memorial Hall, as in former 
years, but at the various churches 
throughout the city. The altruistic de- 
partment will continue to give a well- 
prepared program at every city, county, 
and state institution, and the Music Set- 
tlement department has a full faculty 
of teachers at each of the following set- 
tlements: Central Settlement, Godman 
Guild, South Side Settlement, West Side 
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Quality Concert Series 


The artists of the Quality Concert 
Series, managed by Kate M. Lacey, are 
a tremendously interesting list of music 
folk, five concerts offered in the series 
in the folowing order: Anna Case, so- 
prano, and Albert Spalding, violinist, 
Oct. 7; Mary Garden, soprano, Nov. 11; 
Hipolito Lazaro, Spanish tenor, Ger- 
maine Schnitzer, pianist, Feb. 10; Emmy 
Destinn, soprano, January (exact date 
not yet fixed); Giuseppe De Luca, bari- 
tone, John Powell, pianist, May 10. It 
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Prominent Figures in Music Life of Columbus: Kate M. Lacey, Manager of Columbus Quality Concerts; Mrs. Forest G. Crow- 


ley, Assistant Supervisor Public School Music 
H. McMahon, President Woman’s Music Club. 


announces the following artist evenings: 
John McCormack, Oct. 14; Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra, Leopold Stokow- 
ski, conductor, soloist, Olga Samaroff, 
Nov. 22; New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, solo- 
ist, George Barrére, Eleanor Spencer, 
Pianist, Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist, 
Feb. 13; Max Rosen, violinist, Cyrena 
Van Gorden, contralto, Mar. 12; Paul 
Althouse, tenor, Marie Sundelius, so- 
prano, April 20. In addition to this list 
of notable concerts, “The Messiah” will 

given at the holiday time, directed 
by Samuel Richard Gaines; there will 

81x matinee concerts, given at Elks 
Hall, by the active members of the club, 
and six extension lecture recitals by dis- 
tinguished speakers, these to take place 
the evenings preceding the artist con- 
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Settlement, St. Paul’s Neighborhood 
House, Hermine Schonthal Home. 

There have been no changes among the 
officers of the Music Club, except one 
vice-president, Mrs. Amor W. Sharp hav- 
ing retired as second vice-president, the 
past yera. The officers now stand in 
this order: Mrs. Harry Hatton McMa- 
hon, president; Mrs. Andrew Timber- 
man, first vice-president; Mrs. William 
C. Graham, second vice-president; Mrs. 
James Taft Daniels, third vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Edward E. Fisher, secretary- 
treasurer. Executive Board: Bess Coff- 
man, Mrs. Cassius Clay Corner, Mrs. 
Edward Compton Fenimore, Mrs. Sam- 
uel Richard Gaines, Mrs. Henry C. Lord, 
Mrs. Nathan B. Marple, Mrs. Lucille 
Pollard Nelles, Mrs. Stuart Beebe Nor- 
ris, Mrs. Frederick Charles Ruth. 


; Samuel Richard Gaines, Conductor, Musical Art Society; Mrs. Harry 


is expected that Mary Garden will have 
an assisting artist or two, and Charles 
Gilbert Spross will be the accompanist 
for one of the concerts. 

With this array of artists appearing 
in Columbus the coming season in con- 
cert series, will be a fair number of ex- 
tras offered by the theaters or Miss 
Lacey. 

The Grace Hamilton Morrey School 
of Music opened early in September, 
with a large enrollment. This is the 
third year for this school, which opened 
auspiciously in Grant Avenue, and has 
shown conspicuous growth from year to 
year. 

The Saturday Music Club will hold 
its concerts at Hotel Descher Ball Room 
the coming season. The officers are: 
Helen Francis Mohr, president; Bess 





NORMAL 
TEACHERS 
HARRIET BACON MacDON ALD 
$623 Pine Grove Avenue Chicago 
Classes 
Chicago January 1920 


CARRIE MUNGER LONG 
MacBurney Studios, Fine Arts Bldg., 
Res. Palmer House, Chicago 


Chicago 3 Months’ Class Beginning Oct. 
Chicago 5 Weeks’ Class Beginning Nov. 


New Orleans, Jan. 10 


5011 Worth St. 


THE DUNNING SYSTEM. scilierbecinners 


MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON 
Dallas,’ Texas 


Information and Booklet upon Request 


(4)—Mrs. William C. Graham, 


Coffman, vice-president; Elizabeth Fer- 
guson, corresponding secretary; Frances 
Beall, recording secretary; Gertrude 
Schneider,. treasurer. 

This is the fourteenth season for this 
enterprising club, which acts as a train- 
ing school for the Women’s Music Club. 
There is a healthy junior department. 

The MacDowell Club, Eva Frosh, 
president, contemplates offering several 
artists the coming season. This club be- 
gan very auspiciously, and grows apace 
under its energetic president. 

ELLA MAY SMITH. 





HEAR TORRENS PUPILS 





Mrs. Darsie, Miss Cline and Vernon 


Archibald in Program 


In honor of L. A. Torrens, the New 
York vocal teacher, and Mrs. Torrens, 
a tea and musicale was given at the 
home of Mrs. James Sibley Watson, Jr., 
on Oct. 30. Preceding the reception a 
program of much excellence and sus- 
tained artistry, was given by Mr. Tor: 
ren’s pupils. A group of English songs 
was offered by Mrs. Darsie, contralto. 


whose voice is one of unusual richness 
and of a full and mellow timbre. Dis- 
tinctive singing and a fine voice was re- 
vealed in the group given by Vernon 
Archibald, baritone. “Lovely Celia,” 
“Where’ver You Walk,” Handel, and an 
aria from Verdi’s “Simone Boccanegra” 
comprised his offerings, all done admir- 
ably. Lillian Cline, possessor of a voice 
of exquisite, chrystalline quality com- 
bined with much sweetness and fluent 
tone, also was heard in several numbers. 
Grieg songs, the delightful “Pierrot in 
the Garden” and “Chanson Provencale” 
of Dupare gave her ample opportunity 
to display an art beautifully tempered, 
used with much ease and purity. A duet 
by Miss Cline and Mrs. Darsie completed 
the program. F. G. 





Artist Quartet Gives Concert at 
Shamokin, Pa. 


At a concert given at Shamokin, Pa., 
on Oct. 10 by Ruth Miller, soprano, Eliza- 
beth Campbell, contralto, Ernest Davis, 
tenor and Graham Marr, baritone, Mr. 
Davis scored in Vanderpool’s “Values” 
and Penn’s “The Magic of Your Eyes” 
and Mr. Marr in Vanderpool’s “I Did Not 
Know.” For Miss Campbell there were 
songs by Tchaikovsky, Ronald, Massenet 
and the “O Mio Fernando” aria from 
Donizetti’s “Favorita,” in which she was 
received with great favor. Miss Miller 
sang songs by Speakks, Arne and Ronald 
and the “Polonaise” from “Mignon” 
brilliantly, while Mr. Davis in the 
“Céleste Aida” aria from “Aida” had a 
notable success. Mr. Marr’s aria was the 
“Vision Fugitive’ from Massenett’s 
“Hérodiade” and his songs “Danny Dee- 
ver” and Speak’s “Sylvia.” The singers 
also joined in duets and quartets from 
standard operas. 





Concert Management 


ARTHUR JUDSON 


'317 Pennsylvania Building 
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Sioux City Lengthens Its Season To Meet The Demand 2 











All Activities Start Earlier 
than Any Previous Season—Six 
Star Artists Will Provide the 
Concert Course—Municipal Sym.- 
phony Orchestra Announces 
New Plans—High School Activi- 
ties Continue 


IOUX CITY, IOWA, Nov. 1— 
“This is going to be the best musi- 

cal season in the history of Sioux City,” 
was the prediction of Orwin A. Morse, 
organist and musical critic of the Sioux 
City Journal. Music teachers and those 
interested in the musical life of this 
city are of the same opinoin and they 
base their opinions on the large and 
early registration of pupils enrolling with 
the different teachers, studios and schools 
for lessons. One reason for the early 
enrollment of pupils for lessons is that 
the city schools opened Sept. 1, and the 


music teachers therefore all returned 
early from their vacations to be ready 
for the musical harvest. The different 
choirs of the city too, began rehearsals 
the first of last month and were furnish- 
ing the music necessary for the differ- 
ent services at least two weeks earlier 
than in former years. 


Civic Artist Course 


If Sioux City had done nothing else 
musically in the last four years than 
to have carried on the Sioux City Con- 
cert Course, it would have deserved 
much credit. The course enters its 
fourth season this year and is under 
the auspices of the Civic Music Com- 
mittee. The concerts are to be held in 
the auditorium of the beautiful High 
School Building, known as the “Castle 
on the Hill.” The committee in charge 
comprises Mrs. Ida Galinsky Courshon, 
chairman; Mrs. Mary Finley Krebs, as- 
sistant chairman; Opal Bullard, Elsie 
Kilborne, Mrs. Ethel Jamison Booth, 
Paul MacCollin and Mrs. R. H. Burton- 
Smith. 

The course this year is as follows: 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Nov. 10; Ru- 
dolph Ganz, pianist, Carolina Lazzari, 
contralto, Dec. 4; Leopold Godowsky, 
Jan. 22; Max Rosen, violinist, March 24; 
Amelita Galli-Curci, April 20. 


Municipal Orchestra 

The Sioux City Municipal Symphony 
Orchestra has begun rehearsals for the 
coming season under the conductorship 
of Oliver Guy Magee, who was respon- 
sible for the musical success of the or- 
chestra last season. 

The Chamber of Commerce is again 
back of the project. The orchestra com- 





SOURCES OF SIOUX CITY’S 


MUSIC 


Cozcert Course 

Municipal Symphony Orchestra 

High School Orchestra, Glee Clubs, 
Choruses, Opera Club 

Musicians’ Club 

Women’s Club 

Morningside Conservatory 

Heizer Music School 











mittee comprises M. E. Chase, chairman, 
S. L. Soelker, vice-chairman, and S. G. 
Eaton, treasurer, and Woman’s Club will 
also appoint a member to act with this 
committee. 

This season the Chamber of Commerce 
has decided to reimburse the players for 
rehearsals as well as concerts. Last 
season the time for the rehearsals was 
willingly given by the orchestra in the 
effort to further the cause of orchestral 
music in Sioux City. 

It is confidently expected that the con- 
certs will be even more successful than 
last season, and all indications point to 
a more general interest than before. Sev- 
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FORCES HEADING SIOUX CITY’S MUSICAL PROGRESS: 


On Left: 


Reading from left to right—Mrs. R. H. Burton-Smith, Mrs. Ida Galinsky Courshon, Paul McCollen, Miss Opal Buyl- 
lard, comprising the Sioux City Concert Course Committee; On Right: Conductor Oliver Guy Magie and several mem. 


bers of the Sioux City Municipal Symphony Orchestra snapped during an intermission after the first half of a strep. 


uous rehearsal. 
woe” 


eral instruments that were absent. last 
season from the ensemble will this year 
be added. As heretofore, the concerts 
will take place on alternate Sunday af- 
ternoons. 

In speaking of the good things in 
preparation for the coming season, Mr. 
Magee said: ‘We are working hard 
this year to push the season’s programs 
and the work of the orchestra a great 
step forward. We are having great dif- 
ficulty in securing some of the large 
foreign works we had counted on, owing 
to existing conditions due to the war. 
However, enough are available to make 
our programs equal to those of any sim- 
ilar organization anywhere. We expect 
to produce several large choral works 
with orchestral accompaniment during 
the season. The series of ten concerts 
= about the middle of Novem- 

er. 


High School Activities 


The High School Music Department, 
Frank E. Percival director, contains a 
regular curriculum of musical activities. 
Besides the usual orchestra, High School 
band, glee clubs and choruses, Mr. Per- 
cival is conducting classes to the size of 
thirty students in harmony, ear training, 
music history and music appreciation. A 
music extension course, whereby pupils 
may study music with an outside teacher 
and obtain credits for it, is another line 
of the activities of the high school. 

A High School Opera Club is one of 
the regular lines of opportunity for 
the students of the high school. Quite a 
number of high school graduates are pre- 
pared for conservatory entrance in this 
high school. Among those who will enter 
Chicago Conservatories are Donnabell 
Erickson, violin, Chicago musical col- 
lege; Anna Caughlan, American Conser- 
vatory; Helen Orr, American Conserva- 
tory of Music, and Erna Swanson, South 
Dakota University. 

Sioux City’s Woman’s Club enters 
upon its ninth year this fall and as usual, 
is back of the musical life of the city. 
It has a long list of recitals to be given 
by local talent. The Club also will bring 
several outside artists to the city whose 
concerts will be open to the public. The 
first of these was Frances Ingram, con- 
tralto, in a recital Sept. 27. Alice Spauld- 
ing is the President of the Club. 

The Sioux City Musicians’ Club, with 
Mrs. Roy McKee, president and Curtis 
Snow, secretary and treasurer, in the 
language of its secretary-treasurer is go- 
ing to have some “red-hot meetings this 
year.” The purpose of the Club is to 
further the musical interests of Sioux 
City and is composed of the musicians 
and music teachers of the city. It has 
a live and active program mapped out 
for itself this year namely: to work and 
agitate until it has secured a Soldiers’ 
Memorial Concert Hall and a Choral 
Club. 

There is a good feeling prevailing 


among the choir leaders and it is pro- 
posed this year by the leaders of the 
different choirs to form a choir league 
to give a concert once each month in 
one of the churches on Sunday afternoons 
by the combined choirs of these churches. 
Each choir is well organized and each 
has a paid quartet with its choruses. 

The First Presbyterian, Orwin ~- A. 
Morse, organist and director, will retain 
his quartet of last year comprising Mrs. 
Phillip Rogers, soprano, T. P. Treynor, 
tenor, and Horace Barr, bass. The First 
Congregational will have an entirely new 
force of soloists as well as_ director. 
Lula Guiney will direct and Clara Roach 
teacher of music in the schools, will 
play the new Skinner organ just installed 
in the Congregationalist Church. Miss 
Guiney will have as her assistants, 
Louise Field, contralto, and Hans Dale, 
tenor. Frank E. Percival, formerly of 
the First Congregational, goes to the 
First Methodist and will organize the 
choir anew with a quartet of soloists, in- 
cluding Ethel Collier, soprano, Mrs. Ed- 
gar A. Johnson, contralto, Aaron Ruth, 
tenor, and J. W. Ewer, bass. 

Frederick Wick, violin instructor, who 
has just returned from a summer in New 
York, will again have charge of the Trin- 
ity English Lutheran Church with Ethel 
Thompson as organist. The First Bap- 
tist Choir with Fred Wimberly, organist 
and choir master, is doing much progres- 
sive choir work. In addition to its reg- 
ular singing, it has brought to the city 
for recitals such notable organists as 
Joseph Bonnet and Clarence Eddy. 

Curtice Snow, organist and choir mas- 
ter of St. Thomas Episcopal choir has 
done wonders with the boys’ voices and 
this choir is considered one of Sioux 
City’s musical assets. The Cathedral 
Choir, under the direction of Alfred Mor- 
gan, organist, has entered the new church 
year with the choir well organized and 
many new choral works under rehearsal. 
This choir made a good showing recently 
when it appeared in concert at the fall 
opening of the Pellitier’s store. 

The Morningside Conservatory of 
Morningside College is able to announce 
some attractive courses for this, its twen- 
ty-fifth year, for music students, and in 
addition to the regular curriculum work 
will give monthly faculty and students’ 
recitals. The conservatory, under the 
direction of Paul A. MacCollin, and with 
Mrs. MacCollin as assistant, is becoming 
more and more each year the mecca for 
students from this section of the Mis- 
souri Valley. The MacCollins are stu- 
diously trying to build up a high grade 
course in music and the work of the 
school is felt and appreciated in Sioux 
City. Some new teachers are added to 
the faculty. Ethel Thompson, assistant 
in the piano normal department; Lula 
Guiney, assistant in the public school 
music department, and Ethel Hedenberg, 
assistant in the vocal department, are all 
Sioux City girls and graduates of the 


The Greek temple in the background is just behind the rehearsal auditorium. Mr. McGee Marked 


Sioux City High School. Miss Guiney 
is also a graduate of the Public School 
Music .Department of Oberlin Conser- 
vatory. A new course has been added 
to the curriculum also; that of music 
appreciation, which will be instructed by 
James Reistrupp, head of the piano de- 
partment. The College Church, the Grace 
Methodist, will have its usual large 
chorus under the direction of Paul Mac- 
Collin and will be assisted by the follow- 
ing quartet; Mrs. Paul MacCollin, so. 
prano, Mary Dollivery niece of ex-Sen- 
ator Dolliver, contralto, and Mr. MacCol- 
lin, tenor and Merrill Stevens, bass, with 
Faith Woodford at the organ. 

Another flourishing school in this vi- 
cinity is the Heizer Music School with 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer as the 
heads of the school. The school regularly 
gives student recitals and an orchestra 
which does considerable concert work. 
Besides the work of the faculty and pu- 
pils, the Heizers are responsible for other 
attractive musical events, one of them 
being the visit of Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell. 

Lena Bertha Weight, a graduate of 
the American Conservatory of Chicago, 
will take the classes of Mrs. Ethel Jami- 
son Booth in piano this year. 

Clarence Trued, organist, is another 
addition to Sioux City’s musical circles. 
Mr. Trued, just returned from the ser- 
vice, is a former pupil of Nebraska Uni- 
versity and of Augustana College at 
Rock Island. 

There are two Lyceum and Chautauqua 
Bureaus for the purpose of training tal- 
ent for public work formed in the city. 
Harold Buck, head of the violin depart- 
ment of Morningside Conservatory, will 
organize companies in instrumental work 
and Frank E. Percival will have some 
singing companies ready for next sum- 


mer’s work. 
FRANK E. PERCIVAL. 
FLORENCE 


HAENLE 


VIOLINIST 


CONCERTS—RECITALS 
—Available Season 1919-20— 
Personal Address :——Cor. Broadway and 146th St. 
New York. 


DAVID BISPHAM 


Instruction in Vocal Art and Drama, 
Operatic and Ooncert Répertoire 


Operas, Concerts and Becitels 
44 West 44th Street New York 


Edna Thomas 


Mezzo Soprano 
Recently returned from France 
53 Washington Sq. New York 














GABRILOWITSCH 


Available for a limited number of pianistic engagements 


Management: 


LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 





Beatrice MacCue 
CONTRALTO 


Last season with the A. EH. F. in France 
CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 
SEASON 1919-20 
Address: 206 W. 95th St., New York. 

Riverside 6180 





MARION CHAPIN 


SOPRANO 


HOTEL SOMERSET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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TACOMA‘PLANS GREAT HANDEL FESTIVAL 
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City Will Devote Year to Study of 
His Works—Like Bach Center 
in Bethlehem—Seek Support of 
Tacoma Symphony—Artists and 
Club Concerts to Provide Rich 
Schedule for Season 


ACOMA, WASH., Nov. 1.—An un- 
T precedented number of requests from 
managers throughout the country, rela- 
tive to securing Tacoma bookings for 
well known concert and recital artists 
during 1919-20 season, is receiving at- 
tention from leaders in the city’s musi- 
eal affairs. The situation comprehends 
widespread after-the-war indications 
generally, with specific evidence that the 
far West is to receive plenteously from 
the musical cornucopia. 

It is some time since Mrs. Bernice E. 
Newel!, Tacoma’s first impressario, in 
bringing Mme. Schumann-Heink here, 
gave primitive Tacoma the initiative to- 
ward « scheduled Annual Course of at- 
tractions. In the incredibly short inter- 
im, from the nucleus of a prairie settle- 
ment, Tacoma had advanced to a vast 
city, welcoming an annually increasing 
brilliant coterie of artists. The fore- 
cast for the present season fairly scin- 
tillates with lists of stars of the stage, 
both for the Tacoma Theater, the Stad- 
jum, and various concert auditoriums 
also, where local organizations are ar- 
ranging to present favorite Eastern so- 


loists. 
Establish Stadium Series 


During Tacoma’s notable Peace Ju- 
bilee week in July a project for a Stad- 
jum series of concerts had its inception 
—only to languish, not for lack of genu- 
ine interest, but because of redoubtable 
formalities presented by a guarantee 
fund, and a further need of men of 
vision to assume the reins of the enter- 
prise. Good Western dollars, however, 
were soon in evidence as a lure for the 
longed-for song birds, and the men for 
Tacoma’s hour recruited, with the aid 
of Mayor C. M. Riddell, from her vari- 
ous civic clubs. The city’s musical inter- 
ests have a cordial adjutant in Mayor 


Riddell, and his leading co-workers in 
iving Tacoma its desired summer 
ong Fests, were Henry G. Shaw of 
the Rotary Club, who was made presi- 
dent of the Stadium Concert Series; 
M. R. Martin of the Board of Commer- 
tial Club trustees, vice-president; and 
C. Milford Coye, president 
Kiwanis Club, elected as secretary and 
treasurer. Lieut. Harold A. Mallum, 
whose invariably successful activities as 
a promoter of big enterprises at the 
city’s army cantonment, Camp Lewis, 
had frequently been extended to the 
popularizing of events at the Tacoma 
tadium, was appointed manager of the 
concert Course. Due to his efficient 
work the project speedily obtained wide- 
spread interest. 

_ Thus Tacoma’s great Stadium, with 
Its unsurpassed setting of bay and 
mountain scenery, is to become even 
more than formerly a popular civic 
tendezvous. World famous artists will 

heard annually in the open air 
events, and this is especially welcomed 
a On past occasions when special con- 
certs were arranged, not only the per- 
fect acoustics of the vast horseshoe had 
een fully demonstrated, but the in- 
Spiration afforded by the beautiful 
ampitheater filled with the multitude, 
Was memorably notable. 

Mrs. Bernice E. Newell, for long 
musically Tacoma’s fairy God-mother, 
announces the following stellar list on 
the Newell Artist course, the dates of 
€ concerts not yet announced: Mme. 
melita Gall-Curci, Mme. Carolina Laz- 
Zari, Albert Spalding, Alfred Cortot, 
ambert Murphy, Merle Alcock, with 
the Flonzaley Quartet in chamber 
Music for the closing event. 


Plan Handel Festival 


As conductor of the Tacoma Oratorio 
Society, and director of the choir and 
¢ ‘rus of the First Presbyterian church, 

- Bixel is arranging an unusually 
alluring list of presentations, among 
fm a Handel Festival for Tacoma, 
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LEADING SPIRITS IN TACOMA’S MUSIC 


No. 1—C. M. Riddell, Mayor of Tacoma, Wash. (Photo by Zausmer); No. 2—Mrs. Frank Allyn, President of The Fine Arts 


Studio Club; No. 3—Henry 


G. Thaw, Rotary Club, Tacoma, President Stadium Concert Committee; No. 4—C. Milford 


Ceoye, Secretary and Treasurer; Stadium Concert Committee, President Kiwanis Club, Tacoma; No. 5—Harold A. Mal- 
lam, General Manager, Stadium Concert Series; No. 6—M. R. Martin, Commercial Club, Tacoma, Vice-President Stadium 
Concert Committee. (Photo by Zausmer); No. 7—J. W. Bizel, Conductor, Tacoma Oratorio Society. 


similar to the Bach Festival at Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania. Rehearsals have 
also begun for “Samson,” the first big 
work taken up this season by the ora- 
torio organization of 200 selected voices. 
A public concert is a December fore- 
cast, when choruses from “Judas Mac- 
cabeus,” “Samson,” and the “Messiah” 
will be given, and in May a three-day 
festival will feature entire, the three 
Handel masterpieces. 


John Henry Lyons, Director of Music, 
Tacoma Public Schools 


Mr. Bixel, who is formerly of Sioux 
Falls, has conducted more than fifty 
public oratorio performances, several of 
them with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. He is the founder of the 
present splendid Tacoma organization. 

Mrs. Frank Allyn, president of the 
Fine Arts Studio Club, of Tacoma, and 
widely known as a patroness of music, 
has entered upon the fourth season as 
director of the club’s activities. A so- 
cial feature of the monthly soirees 
where delightful programs are enjoyed, 
is the welcome extended guests in the 
city, interested. in like manner in the 
higher forms of music and_ the allied 
arts. Many visitors from New York, 





Boston, and centers of the Middle West 
have enjoyed the hospitality of the club, 
and carried ‘with them upon their re- 
turn pleasant memories of the leader’s 
the programs, held in the club’s own 
assembly rooms, and at the Commercial 
and Country Clubs. 


Several movements for the support of 
the permanent Symphony Orchestra for 
Tacoma have begun in the civic clubs, 
as in the case of the festival concerts. 
Through the co-operation of the Com- 
mercial, Rotary and Kiwanis clubs, 
several musical organizations and the 
general public, the demand for a large 
permanent body of instrumentalists of 
ability has met support. The conductor 
and founder, Ferdinand Dunkley, a 
composer of note, achieved distinction 
in the South, where for five seasons 
he directed the New Orleans Choral- 
Symphony _ Society. Mr. Dunkley’s 
activities in the Pacific Northwest will 
include the organization of a mixed 
chorus as co-ordinate with the orchestra 
to be supplemented at the Stadium 
events by outside choral societies of 
which he is director. The Tacoma St. 
Cecilia Club, the elder sister of all 
choral organizations in the state, has 
appeared for several seasons under Mr. 
Dunkley’s baton, and programs of un- 
usual interest are announced for the 
coming year. The club is taking up 
at rehearsals two of Deems Taylor’s 
recent transcriptions for women’s 
voices, and is’ specially importing a 
Granville Bantock number, to be pre- 
sented, together with Mr. Dunkley’s 
own recently published chorals and part- 
songs at the winter concerts. Mr. Dunk- 
ley has been for four years organist and 
choir director at the First Church of 
Christ Scientists, in Seattle. He is also 
vocal director at the Annie Wright 
Seminary, of Tacoma, where eight new 
teachers of the highest standing have 
been recently added to _ the faculty, 
among them at the head of the piano 
department, Mary Jordan Wilson, of 
New York City. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club, with its 
efficient president, Mrs. T. S. Silvers; 
and its complement of a splendidly 
trained chorus of sixty voices, under 
the direction of Frederick W. Wallis, 
has won distinction for the increasing 
artistry evidenced in concert programs 
presented during the past seasons of its 
twenty-nine years of musical life. The 
opening complimentary concert on Oct. 
21 featured several prominent artists. 


As an organization whose popularity 
is extending throughout the Northwest, 
Tacoma’s male chorus, the Orpheus Club, 
is also becoming a greater artistic as- 
set to the community yearly. Concerts 
given under the direction of the club’s 
widely known conductor, John M. Spar- 
gur, of Seattle, are greeted by over- 
flowing audiences, and for the coming 
season, under the administration of the 
newly-elected president, Ralph Cun- 
ningham, a number of distinguished 
Eastern soloists will assist on the choral 
programs. 





TACOMA’S MUSICAL FUTURE 
Annual Stadium Festival Concerts 


Under Civic Management 

Newell Artist Course 

Tacoma Oratorio Society in Orator- 
io Presentations and Handel Fes- 
tival 

Tacoma Symphony Orchestra 

Orpheus Club Concerts 

Ladies’ Musical Club Chorus Con- 
certs 

Fire Arts Studio Club Programs 

Six Choral Organizations 

Five Musical Clubs 

Public School Music 











The Thule Male Chorus of approxi- 
mately 100 voices gives credit for much 
of the high quality of work as evi- 
denced at last season’s concerts to its 
director, who is pastor of the First 
Swedish Lutheran Church, and promi- 
nent also in civic musical affairs, the 
Rev. E. C. Bloomquist. Marie Sundelius 
heads the list of the artists who will 
delight Tacomans on programs to be 
given by the chorus during the year. 
Prominent soloists will also be brought 
to the city for a trio of concerts un- 
der the auspices of the Nordwaendenes, 
a large choral body directed by George 
S. Johnson, whose members were hosts 
to the entire Pacific Coast Legion of 
music lovers during the recent annual 
Sangerfest, held this year in Tacoma. 

Representing a distinct loss to Tacoma 
and the general musical interests of 
the Northwest, comes the news of the 
resignation of Dr. Robert L. Schofield, 
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dean and founder of the Puget Sound 
Conservatory of Music. The school dur- 
ing the seven years of its expansion 
under Dr. Schofield’s directorship has 
reached an enviable standard as an in- 
stitution whose credits are taken with- 
out question at all of the large uni- 
versities and conservatories of the East 
and Middle West. Dr. Schofield, who 
has been long actively identified with 
the musical interests of the City of 
Destiny, and the Puget Sound country, 
is leaving for Manila, having accepted 
a position as dean in the College of 
Music at the University of the Philip- 
pines. Emily L. Thomas, a musician of 
wide reputation, will head an efficient 
corps of departmental teachers at the 
Puget Sound Conservatory. 

For the d’Alessio Conservatory of 
Music, conducted by Camillo d’Alessio, 
the season’s faculty list presents well- 
known names, among them Robert Weis- 
bach, piano and harmony branches; 
Ernest Sheppard, vocal department; 


Helen Ware, piano; Signor d’Alessio, 
violin and ’cello; J. Cascarano, cornet; 
H. C. Oweiss, wind instruments. 
largely attencdel concert was an open- 
ing event on Sept. 20. 

The fall announcements of the Bruce 
School of Music present new and at- 
tractive features to students, including 
a specializnz of work in pipe-organ, 
harmony, and composition, while at the 
Aquinnas Academy special training for 
concert work is carried forward in the 
piano and vocal departments. An 
elaborate concert program is already 
in course of preparation at the latter 
school to be presented on St. Cecilia’s 
Feast Day, Nov. 22. 


With the recent installment of a large 
pipe-organ in the Stadium High School, 
at a cost estimated at $9,000, W. G. 
Alexander Ball, director of music in 
the city’s High Schools and Lucy S. 
Lamson, the efficient supervisor of 
music in the grades, will’ be aided 
materially in plans of wide scope for 
the extension of the already fine music 


curriculum, with its system of frequent 
students choral and orchestral recitals. 


In the Schools 


The Music Department of the Pub- 
lic Schools has for’ its: heads, John 
Henry Lyons, director, Lucy Lamson, 
supervisor in the grades, W. G. A. Ball, 
instructor in Stadium High, John Soley, 
instrumental instructor in High Schools, 
G. H. Gerrish, instrumental instructor 
in the grades. 

The public high schools of Tacoma 
offer today the following courses for 
credit toward graduation,—harmony, 
history of music, music appreciation, 
girls’ glee club, boys’ glee club, chorus, 
orchestra, band. There is also credit 
for study and instruction outside of 
school under the rules and regulations 
of the director of the department. 

Music in the public schools has in- 
deed entered upon a bright year. More 
emphasis will be placed upon this study 
than ever before. Longer and more 
frequent periods, and a greater selec- 





— 


_ tion of suitable school music has been 


provided. 


Instrumental study will occupy a lar 
place in the course. In addition to the 
orchestras of the high schools, bands 
have been organized under competent 
teachers, and credit allowed for the 
same. 


This is being done in the high schools 
and now a special teacher is at work ip 
the grades. It is planned to have jugt 
as many orchestras as possible, hoping 
to have each school equipped with plenty 
of musicians developed for use in the 
high schools later on. 

Every grade school will have an organ. 
ization of boys entirely. These boys 
will form the schopl boy-choir. Upon 


certain occasions the choirs from each | 


school will be brought together, making 


a grand chorus of thousands of trained : 
This work to be done by | 


boy singers. 
the director of the department, John 
Henry Lyons. 


AIMEE W. RAY, 
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Triple Courses Form Background of Dayton, O., Music 








Civic Music League and Dayton 
Symphony Association to Pre- 
sent Most Important Series— 
Public School Work Advancing 
Rapidly—Woman’s Music Club 
Plans Elaborate Schedule— 
Thiele Offers Artists’ Courses 


[PD 4YTON, OHIO, Nov. 1.—The musi- 

cal fare which will be spread before 
the Miami Valley art lovers will make 
up a most tempting menu for the 1919- 
1920 season, and will be rieh in quality 
as well as abundant in quantity. There 
are three courses which practically form 
the background of the season. 


The Civic Music League, now in the 
seventh year of its existence, offers a 
series of concerts, never before equalled 
in its brilliant career. To open the 
series, which is always given in Mem- 
orial hall to accommodate the large num- 
ber of patrons, Reinald Werrenrath and 
Mabel Garrison were asked to combine 
forces, Oct. 14. They will be followed 
by Joseph Hofmann, Nov. 18; Sophie 
Braslau and Hippolito Lazaro, Dec. 18; 
Louise Homer, Jan. 5; Albert Spalding, 
Feb. 19; Edward Johnson, March 23; 
and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
April 5. 

This course is all the more remarkable 
as it is offered to its patrons at a scale 
of prices ranging from $3.50 to $7, for 
the course, making it possible to hear 
the world’s best at only fifty cents a 
concert. The League is not run for 
profit, its revenues but meet the ex- 
penses and this is made possible by 
the splendid volunteer work done by 
the officers and W. G. Frizell, who as 
secretary-manager, selects the artists 
and looks after much of the detail of 
concert-giving. 

John A. MacMillan, a prominent bus- 
iness man of city and much interested 
in music, again heads the League as 
president and he_ is assisted by vice- 
presidents, Mrs. E. M. Wood, W. A 
Keyes, Mrs. Valentine Winters, Henry 
A. Ditzel, Ida Kette, William G. Frizell; 
secretaries, Mary Naber and Mrs. Wal- 
ter D. Crebs; treasurer, Charles W. 
Slagel; managing director, William G. 
Frizell; musical director, J. F: William- 
son. 

The League will also plan an elabor- 
ate presentation of the “Messiah” as 
its contribution to the Christmas music 
of the city. 


Company Concerts 


Believing that no community can be 
truly musical without a course of 
symphony concerts, the Dayton Sym- 
phony Association has arranged for its 
tenth season, a gala year. With the 
rebuilding of the old Victoria Theater, 
destroyed by fire in the early months of 
the war, the Association will transfer 
its concerts from Memorial hall to the 
auditorium which was its first home. 
The theater is to be re-christened The 
Victory and it seems a fitting name for 
the musical events which will grace its 
auditorium. 

Five concerts 


will comprise this 


course, opening Dec. 15 with the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, Eugene Ysaye, con- 
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FORCES IN DAYTON’S MUSIC: 
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No. 1—Adelaide O’Brien, Executive Secretary of the Dayton Symphony Association; No. 2—Henry A. Ditzel, Local Organist, 
member of the executive committee of the National Organists’ Association; No. 3—Mrs. Walter Crebs, President of the 
Woman’s Music Club; No. 4—John A. MacMillan, President Civic Music League. 


ducting. On Jan. 14, Walter Damrosch 
with the New York Symphony, will give 
both an evening concert and a children’s 
lecture-concert. Ossip Gabrilowitsch as 
conductor and piano soloist with the 
Detroit Symphony, will be the third at- 
traction. A second program by the Cin- 
cinnati musicians will precede the clos- 
ing concert of the series, given by the 
new Cleveland orchestra under the baton 
of Nikolai Sokoloff. 
These concerts will be preceded by 
dinners given at the Engineers’ Club, 
arranged to increase the acquaintance- 
ship of the patrons of the course, many 





DAYTON’S MUSICAL MENU 


Civic League Concert Course 

Dayton Symphony Association 
Course ' 

Thiele Course of Concerts 

Sunday Afternoon Musicales 

Thirty School Orchestras 

Women’s Club Social Center Con- 
certs 

Ditzel Organ Recitals 











of whom are from surrounding towns. 
The prices for the symphony series have 
been made exceedingly reasonable, and 
especial inducements have been offered 
school children. Adelaide O’Brien, who 
has been elected recently to the execu- 
tive secretaryship of the association, 
succeeding A. F. Thiele, led a summer 
drive for the sale of season tickets 
which was most successful and resulted 
in the selling out of two thirds of the 
seating capacity before Sept. 1. 

Miss O’Brien also assisted a special 
committee of the Association, interest- 
ing the children of the schools in the 
course. The personnel of the officers re- 
mains much the same as last season, 
with Mrs. H. E. Talbott as president, 
Mrs. N. M. Stanley, Mrs. W. B. Werth- 
ner and Mrs. E. A. Deeds as vice-presi- 
dents; Mrs. Ferdinand Ach, secretary; 
F. A. Funkhouser, treasurer. 

Added brilliancy will be given to the 
season by A. F. Thiele, who, although 
he is entering upon his second year as 


business manager of the Cincinnati 
Symphony, still remains in the concert 
field in Dayton. He will present Mary 
Garden, Fritz Kreisler and John Mc- 
Cormack and a number of contracts 
with other stars -are now in process 
of being made out. 

Although we speak of the begining 
of the season for 1919-’20, there has 
been practically no cessation of interest 
in musical matters since last spring, for 
with the close of the concert and recital 
period, attention was soon focussed on 
out-of-door performances. Through the 
generosity of John H. Patterson, presi- 
dent of the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, the board of directors of the Old 
Barn club was able to arrange delight- 
ful Sunday afternoon musicales. Plans 
for increasing the scope of these concerts 
ve ae a large part of the winter’s 
work. 


Public School Orchestras 


There is much else of interest con- 
tributing to the growth and development 
of music in the Gem City. Foremost 
must be mentioned the public school or- 
chestras, which after having been estab- 
lished in a small way about two years 
ago, are now bearing wondrous fruit. 
Dayton was one of the proneer cities in 
this work and much of the credit for 
its success goes to Conrad Yahreis who 
since its inception with one orchestra in 
the Patterson school has had complete 
charge of all. 

Mr. Yahreis visits every school once 
a week, directing a rehearsal and from 
the various orchestras at the close of 
the year he selects the best players, com- 
bining them into one big orchestra of 
sixty or more participants who provide 
the instrumental music at the large 
school concerts given by a chorus of 
more than 500 children every June. 
From these orchestras have been . de- 
veloped a number of fine players who 
are now making good with large organi- 
zations outside of the city. 

Perhaps the most encouraging sign 
that Dayton has come into ner own, 
musically, is the fact that several of 
the larger music schools have added 
wind-instrument departments to their 


regular curriculum, and the demand for 
this instruction can be directly traced 
to the influence of the school orchestra. 

Another powerful factor in the musi- 
cal life of the city is the Women’s Music 
Club which, with a large and vigorous 
membership, has planned an exceedingly 
interesting year. Lecture-recitals, mati- 
née-musicales, noon-day musicales at 
down-town churches and social concerts 
comprise a few of the activities of this 
club. The social center concerts are 
in the nature of philanthropic endeavor 


as they are given at various outlying | 


schools, solely in the cause of advane- 
ing music. An annual musicians’ dinner 
arranged for _ 12, is another de- 
lightful innovation sponsored by the 
club, to promote good fellowship among 
the musicians of the city. 

Mrs. Walter Crebs is president of 
this organization and with her are Mrs. 
Ethel Funkhouser, Mrs. Bertha B. Her- 
bruck, as vice-presidents; Mrs. Kath- 
erine H. Tizzard, recording secretary; 
Alverda Sinks, corresponding secretary, 
and Effie Bierbaum, treasurer. Mrs. 
Clara Turpen Grimes is directress of 4 
large club chorus, which is usually Tre 
sponsible for one entertainment during 
the year. 


Beginning in October, Henry A. Dit- 


zel, who was last summer elected a 
member of the executive committee ° 
the National Association of Organists, 
will open a series of Sunday organ re 
citals at the First Lutheran Church of 
which he is organist and choir director. 
Mr. Ditzel’s Christmas Eve carol Te 
citals have long been accepted as par 
of Dayton’s Yuletide celebration and an- 
nouncement that he will arrange speci 
programs has been well received. 
Ditzel will play a number of his ow? 
compositions on these occasions. 

The Fishman Orchestra has been Te 
organized with a membership approx 
mating eighty members and the Dute. 
Club, a singing organization of men, 
also planning a busy year. 4 

All teachers report full schedules ang 
an unprecedented enrollment, s0 ith 
the coming twelve months teem W! 


musical interest. 
EDITH L. HALL. 
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Women’s Music Club Opens Campaign ; 
For 1000 Membership in Lima 








——— 

Organization Will Present Many 
Eminent Artists—Etude Plans 
Revival of Women’s Chorus— 
Study Courses Will Emphasize 
American Art 


IMA, O., Nov. 1.—Both the Women’s 
L Music Club and Etude, the two 
dominating factors,in the local music 
world, have made active preparations for 


their seasons. 

The former, which now controls the 
presentation in Lima of artists and com- 
pinations, has been engaged in recruit- 
ing its associate membership to the 1,000 
“7. concert season opened on Oct. 28 
with the Cincinnati Symphony and Ysaye 
with ninety men, and this engagement 
inaugurated the season at Memorial Hall 
with considerable eclat. The Etude, 
which is made up strictly of professionals 
gracefully recognized the occasion in its 
plans for the year, and the program 
committee, Millie Sonntag Urfer, Mrs. 
Harry Macdonald and Ray Heffner, ar- 
ranged that the first three meetings should 
be devoted to orchestras and orchestral 
forms. At its opening meeting with Mrs. 
Macdonald, the policy was announced; 
viz: the dedication of the club’s activi- 
ties and usefulness to American music 
and American music ideals as repres- 
ented in the principles of the Musical 
Alliance of the United States, rather than 
to personalities. At the meeting of Oct. 
93 Ella Eysenbach made an analytical ex- 
planation of the program to be presented 
by the Cincinnati organization. Millie 
Sonntag Urfer, chairman of the Etude 
program committee has announced that 
she will reorganize the famous Lima 
Women’s Chorus, which was a feature 
of a decade ago in Eisteddfod competi- 
tions all over the country. 

Under Miss Urfer’s direction, this 
chorus won thirteen of fifteen prizes of- 
fered at competitive meetings. Members 
will be made up of Sonntag pupils, and 
the first work to be taken up will be “The 
Chambered Nautilus” the joint produc- 
tion of Deems Taylor and Percy Rector 
Stephens. Other bookings already made 
for the season by the Women’s Music 
Club include Emilio Gogorza for Dec. 9, 
and the Salzédo Harp Ensemble for 


Mar. 10. 
H. E. H. 


LOCAL ARTISTS OPEN 
NEW ORLEANS SEASON 








Gottschalk and Mrs. Quinius.in Opening 
Recital—Music Memory Con- 
tests in Schools 


NEW ORLEANS, Oct. 28.—The first 
musical event of the season in New 
Orleans, was the recital given by the 
Philip Werlein house, at its Ampico 
Hall, following the series of last season. 
No admission fee is charged and talent 
of high order is engaged, both local and 
foreign, to constantly fill the interest of 
the attendants. Mrs. O. H. Quinius, col- 
oratura-soprano, and Robert Gottschalk, 
tenor, were the soloists and sang delight- 
fully. Mrs. Quinius is, artistically, a new- 
comer, and proves that she has arrived. 
Mr. Gottschalk is a sterling artist of es- 
tablished reputation and justified New 
Orleans pride in him. Lucienne Lavedan, 
oung harpist of the French Opera 

Ouse, proved her qualifications as piano 
accompanist. 

usic-memory contests are being 
staged quarterly by Mary Conway, su- 
Pervisor of music in the public schools, 
whereby children, in the course of a year 
will become familiar with sixty operatic 
compositions. Children under eighteen 
years of the entire city are entitled to 
Compete for the city championship. The 
championship carries with it a prize for 
€ school of a phonograph; the second 
Prize is also a phonograph, the third 
Prize is twenty-five dollars worth of rec- 
ords, the fourth a complete violin outfit, 
and then follow a number of grand opera 
tickets, tickets to concerts and other mu- 
Sical attractions. 
Wonderful progress is reported by 
nna McConnell, herself blind, teacher 
of the blind at the Zachary Taylor School 
_ x, (public school system). This is 
v€ second year for her class and she has 
eight ambitious students. The New York 
Point system is being used, and music is 
ught along with the three R’s, etc. 









































Personalities In Lima’s Musical Life: (1)—Mrs. Waldo Berryman, President of the 
Etude Club of Lima, and her little Daughter at Their Suburban Home; (2)— 
Millie Sonntag Urfer, Conductor of the Lima Women’s Chorus; (3)—Mrs. R. L. 
Longworth, President of the Women’s Music Club; (4)—Mark Evans, Supervisor 


of Music in the Public Schools 





Miss McConnell is possessed of a beauti- 
ful voice and is always her own accom- 
panist. 

At the first of the weekly concerts giv- 
en under the auspices of the Newcomb 
College of Music, Zelda Elizabeth Huck- 
ins, a former pupil of Mme. Anita Gon- 
zales-Roeschneider, was presented in a 
program including compositions of Bee- 
thoven, Moszkowski, Debussy, Poldini 
and Henselt. Her concluding number was 
the third movement of Bach’s Concerto 
in A minor, in which Marie Seybold as- 
sisted at the second piano. The next re- 
cital will be given by Walter Goldstein, 
pianist and member of the faculty of the 
school of music. The concerts are held 
in the auditorium of the school of art 
and are open to the public. 


More than twenty local men and wom- 
en were present at the first voice re- 
hearsal under the direction of Prof. 
Maxime Soum at the French Opera 
House. Daily rehearsals have since been 
held. Some remarkable voices have been 
discovered by Prof. Soum, who, as a 
former member of a French Opera Com- 

any, and baritone of high repute, has 
intimate knowledge of the resistance of 
a stage career. His ambition is that his 
efforts will develop a local chorus that 
will eventually supplant the imported 
artists. Impresario L. P. Verande hopes 
this is no remote possibility, and is giv- 


ing every opportunity to Prof. Soum and 
the striving singers to prove the theory. 
No charge is made for the training and 
the classes are held at the opera house 
every afternoon. 


The New Orleans Musical Society, 
George L. O’Connell, director, gave its 
first concert for the season on Oct. 24. 
Choral numbers and solos were given. 


Elmwood Manor, the recreation home 
of the Saenger Amusement Co., is lo- 
cated at Bay St. Louis. It was officially 
opened Oct. 25, with an all-day program 
of festivities. Elmwood will be open all 
the time for the free use of Saenger 
employes. The manor was built in 1838, 
of brick imported from Brittany, and is 
one of the most elegant homes along the 
Gulf Coast. A special car made the trip 
from New Orleans, conveying employes 
from the Saenger’s circuit of theaters in 
Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi. 

H. P. S. 





CHARLESTON, S. C.—An effort is 
now being made to organize an orchestra 
to be known as the Charleston Symphony 
Orchestra. First steps towards this end 
were taken some weeks ago by the 
Charleton Musical Society. A good num- 
ber of players responded to the eall. 
Rehearsals are held every Wednesday 
night. 


ABUNDANT MUSICAL 
FARE FOR BALTIMORE 


Concerts By New York Sym- 
phony, Geraldine Farrar 
and Local Singers 


BALTIMORE, Md., Nov. 1.—The Sym- 
phony Society of New York, with Wal- 
ter Damrosch conducting and with Percy 
Grainger as soloist, taking the place of 
Mabel Garrison, soprano, whose sudden 
illness prevented her from appearing, 
gave the initial concert of its local series 
at the Lyric on Wednesday evening, Oct. 


29, before a very large audience. It is 
indeed encouraging to note that this au- 
dience represented a very great increase 
in attendance, and Mr. UVamrosch can 
feel that the work of the orchestra is 
being appreciated by our public in a sub- 
stantial manner. 

The reading given to the Beethoven 
“Second” served in every way to dis- 
play the excellent departments of the 
orcnestra. ‘he novelty of the evening 
was the new Prelude, “Les Cathédrales,” 
by Pierné, which was heard for the first 
time locally. This impressionistic com- 
position is one of its composer’s recent 
orations. The remaining orchestral com- 
position was the ever-acceptable Liszt 
“Les Préludes.” Mr. Grainger chose the 
Grieg Concerto, a work which he inter- 
prets beautifully. 

Geraldine Farrar, assisted by Rosita 
Renard, Chiliean pianist, and Arthur 
Hackett, American tenor, gave a joint 
recital at the Lyric, Friday evening, Oct. 
31, for the benefit of the Fells Point Dis- 
pensary. Mme. Farrar presented many 
charming features, singing with the 
highest appreciation of the underlying 
poetic values of each song. Naturally 
the large audience enthused when some 
particularly individual achievement was 
displayed, whether merely vocal or bord- 
ering upon the histrionic domain Rosita 
Renard has appeared before locally, and 
this recital added to her former impres- 
sion. A delicacy of touch, a fluent tech- 
nic and an easy style were in evidence. 
Mr. Hackett was heard for the first time, 
and soon earned the esteem of the au- 
dience. His robust voice, which he con- 
trols excellently, gave delight. Claude 
Gotthelf was the able accompanist of 
Mme. Farrar and Mr. Hackett. 

The first Peabody recital of the cur- 
rent series of afternoon recitals took 
place at the Peabody Conservatory, Oct. 
31, the program being given by Margaret 
Cummins .Rabold, soprano, and Gerard 
Duberta, baritone, both members of the 
faculty, the latter being the newly added 
vocal instructor. With the opening aria, 





‘ “la Coupe de Roi de Thule,” by Diaz de 


la Pina, and with the groups of French 
and Russian songs, Mr. Duberta made 
known his dramatic attainments as well 
as his vocal ability, and with the group 
of lighter songs in English, in which. 
A. Walter Kramer, New York composer, 
was given representation with his song 
“We Too,” Mr. Duberta disclosed a style 
that is pliable to various moods. Mme. 
Rabold has long since become endeared 
to the local audiences and her singing in 
this recital enhanced the esteem which 
she has earned. Clara Asherfeld assisted 
the singers at the piano, playing with 
her usual skill. 

At the Roosevelt Memorial Meeting, 
Monday evening, Oct. 27, at the Lyric, 
a chorus choir of 100 voices was led by 
Frederick R. Huber, and an orchestra 
under the leadershin of Charles Bochau 
assisted. John Wilbourn, local tenor, 
sang “There Is No Death—They All 
Survive,” which was specially written in 
memory of Quentin Roosevelt. 

Announcement has been made that 
Baltimore has been selected as the lo- 
cation for the additional plant of the 
Columbia Graphophone Manufacturing 
Corporation. F. C. B. 





ALFRED UNIVERSITY WILL EX- 
TEND GLEE CLUB ACTIVITIES 


A LERED. N. Y., Nov. 1.—The music 
department at Alfred Universitv, 
has started out with an excellent enrol- 
ment and the best school year is ex- 
pected. The University chorus larger 
than usual, will present “The Woman of 
Samaria” by Bennett. The Male Glee 
Club has started with much more inter- 
est than ever, and trips to New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and New York are being 
planned for the spring. Several artists 
are under consideration for the Artists 
series, managed by the Director of 
Music, Ray W. Wingate and the students 
and public are looking forward with in- 
terest for several good artist concerts. 
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Musieal Club Will Bring Concert Stars 
and Gallo Forces to Colorado Springs 








Will Also Give Series of Sunday 
Orchestral Concerts—Organizing 
Orchestra in the High School, 
Members Receiving Credits for 
Participations 


C OLORADO SPRINGS, Colo., Nov. 

1.—As in seasons past the only con- 
cert series to be offered local music- 
lovers will be that which the Musical 
Club will sponsor. Its arrangements in- 
clude the presentation of Julia Claussen 
and Paul Althouse in joint recital, Nov. 
18; John Powell, American composer and 
pianist, Jan. 28, and the San Carlo Opera 
Company, Mar. 15, in a performance of 
“Rigoletto.” This, by the way, will be the 
third consecutive season that the Musical 


Club has offered its patrons the oppor- 
tunity of hearing this sterling company. 
All these “artist concerts” will be given 
in the Burns Theater—one of the most 
attractive audience rooms in the country 
—which has perfect appointments. The 
club’s concerts are frequently so attrac- 
tive that the capacity of over 1,400 is not 
adequate. 

Another enterprise which the club will 
probably undertake is a series of Sun- 
day afternoon orchestral concerts. Dur- 
ing past years these have been supported 
by an offering at the door supplemented 
by the subscriptions of a number of loyal 
friends. Edwin Dietrich is the leader 
and director of the twenty-five trained 
musicians who constitute the orchestra. 

The regular program work of the Mu- 
sical Club will consist of two series; one 
by its student members and another by 
those of longer experience. The student 
programs will feature the presentation 
of papers with illustrative numbers to 
be given once a month. The monthly 
meetings of the older members will be 
devoted to the following: Nov., Beetho- 
ven, Mozart and Haydn; Dec. (Christ- 
mas) cantata “The Holy Child” by Hora- 
tio Parker; Jan., Brahms, Lizst and Cho- 
pin; Feb., an arrangement for three voic- 
es and piano of Debussy’s “L’Enfant 
Prodigue”; March, Grieg; April, an 
opera program. The last named and the 
Christmas program will be open meet- 
ings to which the public is, as follows 
the club’s custom, invited without 
charge. 

Frances S. Rouse is the club’s pres- 
ident for the ensuing year, Mrs. E. C. 
Sharer is chairman of the program com- 
mittee, and Mrs. H. A. Hamilton chair- 
man of the students’ program committee. 


The American Music Society 


The local branch of the American 
Music Society is an organization whose 
membership is purposely limited to a 
number which can be comfortably enter- 
tained in the homes of its members. In 
this way it combines a delightful social 
atmosphere with its programs. A paper 
always prefaces the evening’s entertain- 
ment. The seven programs. which have 
been planned for the coming season are 
as follows: Reading of “Enoch Arden” 
with musical background; “Christmas 
music”; “American women in music”; 
concerted music; “two attitudes”; Amer- 
ican music from follk-song to modern”; 
“Secret of Suzanne.” 


Mrs. H. Howard Brown, formerly of 
EARLE 
TUCKERMAN 
BARITONE 





Concerts -«- Oratorio 
Address: 607 West 137th Street, New York 
LL SSSSSa======== 





Fred G. Fink, Violinist and director of 
High School Band and Orchestra, Col- 
orado Springs 


New York city, and now one of the 
best known local vocal teachers, is the 
president for this year. Mrs. Frederick 
A. Faust, pianist, is chairman of the 
program committee. 

As a result of the untiring efforts of 
the director, Fred G. Fink, the local 
High School Band during the past year 
has developed into an organization of un- 
usual attainments, as its few public ap- 
pearances have established. Its present 
membership numbers thirty with excel- 
lent prospects of reaching forty or fifty 
later in the season. Mr. Fink has just 
set about the organization of a High 
School orchestra and has twenty enrolled 
for this to date. The participants in this 
work, as well as all students who study 
music outside, are given the same credits 
as for their regular work. Mr. Fink will 
carry his musical propaganda to the 
grade schools as rapidly as possible with 
the expectation of bringing together in 
each small orchestras, or at the very 
least, string trios and quartets. As a 
means of generating a spirit of unity 
and enthusiasm the playing of the High 
School Band at “pep” meetings and on 
similar occasions has been found inval- 
uable. With a bit further drill it may 
safely step forth at any time for public 
hearing without fearing unfavorable 
verdict in comparison with any local 
group of professional musicians. 

THEO. M. FISHER. 





In Chicago Studios 











CHICAGO, Nov. 1, 1919. 


HANNA BUTLER, the gifted soprano, 

has returned to Chicago and re- 
opend her studio in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, after a strenuous summer spent in 
the East. While in New York Mrs. But- 
ler sang with the Liberty Chorus and 
gave a program on the Battleship Colum- 
bia. On her return trip she stopped off 


in Lexington, Ky., where she gave two 
programs and since her arrival in Chica- 
go her time has been completely filled. 
Among the programs which she gave 
was one for the Cenacne Club, the Cali- 


fornia Club and the Illinois Women’s 
Club. On Nov. 17, she will sing for the 
Women’s Musical Club, 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald of the Dun- 
ning System was in Chicago this week 
making arrangements for classes in the 
West. 


The Theatrical Star Producers, one of 
the newest of the managerial firms in 
Chicago, will have for its first attraction 
the Trio Aeolienne, composed of Richard 
Czerwonky, violin; Bruno Steindel, ’cello, 
and M. Boguslawski, piano. The program 
will be given in the Studebaker Theater 
Nov. 9. 


A piano scholarship of the value of 
one hundred dollars is offered for com- 
petition to students of the Chicago Mu- 
sical College by the Phi Beta Sorority 
Beta Chapter. Applications for entrance 
to the competition should be made to 
Winifred Murdock. 


Barton Bachmann of Chicago Musical 
College, Lorraine Earnest, student of 
Leon Sametini and Frank Cizeska, fur- 
nished the music at the Cathedral of St. 
John Berchman, Oct. 22, on the occasion 
of the visit of Cardinal Mercier. Leonard 


anemaetigtiil 
Shure, of the vocal department, has bee 
engaged as special soloist at St. Lukes 
Episcopal Church, Evanston. r 


The concert given Nov. 2 in the Zieg. 
feld Theater was presented by the fol 
lowing pupils from the piano, vocal] and 
violin departments of the Chicago My. 
sical College: Ralph Ambrose, pupil of 
Rudolph Reuter; J. Edward Martin; Mer. 
riweather Lewis, (pupil of Harold Vv 
Mickwitz); James Durham; Dorothy 
Turck; Zitta Allen; Esther Thistleton: 
Glen Halik, pupil of Leon Sametini ang 
Helen Spindler Brahm, pupil of Alexan. 
der Raab. 


The American Conservatory of Musi¢ 
presented advanced pupils of Heniot 
Levy, pianist, and Karleton Hackett, yo. 
calist, in recital Nov. 1, in Kimball Hajj. 


Belle Lowney, soprano, assisted by 
Harold B. Simonds, pianist, gave an jn. | 
teresting recital in the MacBurney Sty. 
dios, Inc., Nov. 3. A group of French 
and English songs and Negro Spirituals | 
made up the program as well as some 
old Irish numbers. Miss Lowney is pos. 
sessed of a lyric, yet full rounded voice 
and her work indeed was artistic. 
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Voice Placement 
and Coach 
Consultation by 
Appointment 


Assistant - accompanist 


MISS ANNETTE GOLDBERG 


STUDIO: 328 W. 72nd STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone, Columbus 3382 
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E. Jetson Ryder 


BARITONE : 


*“A voice of wonderful timbre ”’ 


Oratorio and Concert Programs 


Managrment: A. H. HANDLEY, 160 Boylston St., Boston | 
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will direct and coach 


OPERATIC REPERTOIRE 


Vera Giles 
Irene Varle 





STUDIOS: 261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


GIUSEPPE BAMBOCHEK 


Assistant Conductor Metropolitan Opera Co. 
George Roberts ) 


ONLY PUPILS WITH VOICES AND OUTSPOKEN 


APPLY TO. SEGREEIARY ......, 


LOUIS SIMMIONS Teeeher of 





W 





Accompanists 


j 





Telephone 4467 Madison Square 


Coach and Accompanist 


CLARA WULLNER 


TALENT ACCEPTED 


261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


SINLZINEL 


OTTOKAR BARTIK 


Ballet Master Metropolitan Opera Co. 
will direct and coach 


STAGE DEPORTMENT 
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NEW BEDFORD, MASS., PLANS-CONCERTS FOR ITS WORKERS © 3 











Le Cercle Gounod Has Am- 
bitious Season’s Program— 
Sundelius and Mary Jordan 
Among Artists to Visit City 
—Music in the Public 
Schools 


N EW BEDFORD, MASS., Nov. 1.— 
By far the largest number of con- 
certs to be given in this city this season 
will be those of Le Cercle Gounod Or- 
chestra and Chorus, Rodolph Godreau 
conducting. The program this year is 
exceedingly ambitious; nine concerts will 
be given. Of these, three are the regular 


annual concerts. 

The first regular concert will be given 
Sunday evening, Jan. 11, 1920, with a 
choral and orchestral program and Marie 
Sundelius, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, as the assisting artist 
and soloist. The second regular concert 
will be given Sunday evening, Feb. 22, 
with a choral and orchestral program, 
and with Mary Jordan, the contralto, 
and Jeannette Vermorel Neyland, violin- 
ist, of New Bedford, as the assisting 
artists. The last regular concert will be 
given Apr. 25, again with a choral and 
orchestral program and with Lambert 
Murphy, the tenor as soloist. It may be 
mentioned here that Mr. Murphy is a 
great favorite in this city; only a few 
years ago he was soloist at the Rogers. 
Memorial Church in Fairhaven, Mass., 
a littie town only twenty minutes from 
New Bedford. 

The six other concerts will be given 
on an average of once a month. They 
will take place on Sunday afternoons in 
the Olympia Theater, the first one being 
scheduled for Oct. 26. 

These concerts are to be given in con- 
nection with the work of Americaniza- 
tion that has become a country-wide 
movement. The main purpose is for the 
uplift, both in a musical and educational 
way, of the industrial or mill people. The 
work is being conducted by the Y. M. 
C. A., whose Industrial Secretary is in 
charge. He has under him a large com- 
mittee composed of workingmen, chosen 
by himself. These men are to sell tick- 
ets and inform the mill-workers of the 
various concerts and to enlighten them 
on anything that may be hazy in their 
minds. The tickets will be placed on 
sale at popular prices. 

At these concerts there will be assist- 
ing soloists chosen from the different 
nationalities. The first one is to be a 
Portuguese, the second, French, and the 
third, Polish. As yet their names have 
not been listed. 

The New Bedford Musical Association 
is the force behind Le Cercle Gounod. It 
is under its auspices that the financial 
cares and difficulties of Le Cercle Goun- 
od are taken care of. The officers are: 
Mrs. Addie R. Covell, President; Walter 
Bassett, Treasurer; Pauline Clark, Sec- 
retary. 

The main object of the Musical Asso- 





PROVIDING NEW BEDFORD’S 
MUSIC 


Le Cercle Gounod Orchestra 

Le Cercle Gounod Chorus 

High School Orchestra 

Grammar School Orchestra 

New Bedford Musical Association 
Thursday Club 

Woman’s Club 

Treble Clef Club 

Burleigh Club 


— 











Clation is to finance the affairs of Le 
Cercle Gounod. Second, it wishes to give 
lectures, musicales, ete., to its members, 
Simply for their membership fee. Lastly, 
lt plans to bring more concerts, more 
artists and more talent to this city. 
Very shortly a drive throughout the 
city will be undertaken to hasten the sale 
of season tickets. It will be in charge 
of the Liberty Loan committee, and will 
be the means of reaching many people 
In the farthest ends of the city. The ad- 
Vertising scheme of the affair will be 
far-reaching. 


Among the Local Clubs 


. The Burleigh Club is composed of mus- 
lcal talent from the colored section of 
ew Bedford and the surrounding towns. 
rs numbers about thirty persons and is 
© be enlarged this season. Rehearsals 
Will begin in November. The officers 
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MUSICAL POWERS OF NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


No. 1—New Bedford Grammar School Orchestra, Clarence W. Arey, Conductor; No. 2—Walter H. Bassett, Treasurer of the New 
Bedford Musical Association; No. 3—Mrs. Addie R. Covell, President of the New Bedford Musical Association; No. 4— 


Mr. and Mrs. Rodolph Godreau. 


Mr. Godreau is conductor of Le Cercle Gounod Orchestra and Chorus, while Mrs. 


Godreau is the chorus accompanist; No. 5—New Bedford High School Orchestra. 


are: James F. Bradley, president; Mrs. 
Lillian Guinn, secretary; Dr. X. Thom- 
as, treasurer; Mrs. Addie R. Covell, 
musical director. : 

The plans of the Burleigh club are ex- 
ceedingly interesting. The club is but 
a year old, yet it plans to bring some of 
the finest colored talent to this city. This 
summer Harry Burleigh, for whom the 
club was named, visited here and was 
received by the members. Another musi- 
cale is planned for later in the winter 
with Mr. Burleigh as soloist. 

Four private musicales will be given 
by the Thursday Musicale this season. 
The first one will be in December in- 
stead of January as heretofore, and will 
be given monthly for four months. 


The Treble Clef Club is composed of 
the younger musicians of the city. This 
year the plans are to give a musicale 
one evening each month with a view to 
giving a large public musicale for a 
closing. Katherine Hough is president 
and Julia Kroeber, vice-president. 

The New Bedford Woman’s Club is 
planning to give three musicales this 
season. Mrs. Beryl Smith Moncreiff is 
chairman of the music committee and 
hopes to bring the Flonzaley Quartet 
here. As yet, however, plans are rath- 
er indefinite. 


Public School Orchestras 


The public school orchestras are under 
the direction of Clarence W. Arey, su- 
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pervisor. Every grammar school has 
its own orchestra to which any child 
playing an instrument may belong. Any 
child having a desire to play and not 
possessing an instrument can borrow one, 
provided he or she takes lessons. The 
High School orchestra is naturally more 
advanced, Each year it gives two or 
three concerts. The artists who are to 
appear as soloists will be 
later. 

Rudolph Godreau is supervisor of vocal 
musie in the public schools. 

AGNE HOYE KAVANAUGH. 


announced 





Francesco Daddi, tenor of the Chicago 
Opera Association, has re-opened his Chi- 
cago studios. He has a large class of pro- 
fessional students coaching with him. 


Harold Gleason 


CONCERT 
ORGANIST 








| ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
| 








LAMBERT MURPHY 


TENOR 


Mr. Murphy will be available for 
Concert, Oratorio and Recitals 
uring the entire season. 

Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 34th St., New York 
(Chickering Piano) 
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Many Concerts Will Enrich M usical 
Life of Springfield, Mass., During Season 








Local Symphony Makes Compre- 
hensive Plans For Appearances 
—Steinert Series Introduces No- 
table Artists—Oratorio To Be 
Given By Church Singers 


PRINGFIELD, MASS., Nov. 1.—The 
music season here begins to loom 
larger than was the case at this time 
in either of the past three years. We 
have several progressive musical pro- 
moters who are prepared for usual risks, 
as well as unusual opportunities in pre- 
senting various sorts of concert enter- 
prises. 

The Steinert series of five great Au- 
ditorium concerts, began on Oct. 27, with 
“Opera Night,” the Metropolitan Quar- 
tet giving one of its charming miscel- 
laneous programs. On Nov. 8, comes 
the New York Philharmonic concert, 


Josef Stransky, conducting. For this 
concert Percy Grainger will be the solo- 
ist. Sergei Rachmaninoff, Russian pian- 
ist-composer, will play here Dec. 17; and 
New Year’s day will be made addition- 
ally notable for the appearance here of 
Sophie Braslau and Emilio de Gogorza. 
On Jan. 26, Fritz Kreisler will come. 
William C. Taylor, general manager of 
the Springfield Music Festival Associa- 
tion, a man who well knows the local 
music-loving field and its possibilities, 
is local manager for the entire series of 
Steinert concerts. 

Julia Rogers has for years annually 
launched a few choice chamber music 
concerts. This year her announcements, 
so far, are for two. In the first the 
American String Quartet will play. The 
second in this series will come Dec. 18, 
with Mme. Ernestine Gautier Reed, a 
soloist. Both the Rogers recitals will 
be held in the ballroom of the Kimball 
hotel. 

Plans for the seventeenth season of 
the Springfield Symphony Orchestra are 
now progressing under the efficient di- 











_ LEADING FIGURES IN SPRINGFIELD’S MUSICAL CIRCLES: 
(1)—Emile Karl Janser, Violinist-Composer, Conductor Springfield Symphony Or- 
chestra; (2)—Julia C. Arthur, Pianist, Manager Springfield’s Annual Chamber 
Music Series; (3)—Thomas C. Moxon, Organist, and Choirmaster; (4)—Ed- 
mund Severn, Déan of Springfield Violin Teachers. 


rection of Emil Karl Janser, the organ- 
zation’s founder and conductor. Its 
personnel is to remain, as formerly, 
about seventy-five in number. 


J. Ernest Philie, organist and choir- 
master of St. Joseph’s Church is busy 
with his plans for presenting Dubois’ 
dramatic oratorio, “Paradise Lost,” in 





December, and Gounod’s “Mors et Vita.” 
during Holy Week. ° Well-trained mem. 
bers of St. Joseph’s choir will act as 
soloists for both appearances. Prof 
Philie has incresed his choir from thirty. 
five to fifty voices and has added sey. 
eral Masses to the church repertoire. His 
organ recitals once a month in St. Jo. 
seph’s Church are generously attended, 

Edmund Severn, dean of the violin 
teachers here, still gives a portion of his 
time from duties in New York to his 
regular Springfield clientele, which is 
large one. Thomas Moxen, organist and 
choirmaster of Christ Church, choirmas. 
ter of St. Peters’ and St. Pauls’ Churches 
and of St. Andrews’ Church, in the 
neighboring town of Thompsonville, jg 
planning an interesting concert or two 
by selected boys’ and men’s voices from 
these four parishes to give important 
secular works. 

The Tuesday Morning Music Club js 
sponsor for a particularly interesting 
series of three recitals to be given jn 
Central High School Hall, two before and 
one after New Years. The first is to be 
given by the New York Chamber Music 
Society. Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, 
is announced for the second concert on 
Nov. 14. He has sung here in several] 
music festival programs, and in recitals 
in near-by courses and colleges. Feb, 
20 is the date set for the Flonzaleys. 

The South Congregational Church en- 
joys the continued service of the veteran 
organist and director, John J. Bishop, 
whose regular and special church music 
activities have done so much for the 
cause of music in this region. 

Mr. Bishop’s musical enterprises. in. 
clude the annual directing of the con- 
certs of the Orpheus Society. He is 
also conductor for the Hampden Musical 
Association’s May Festival concerts. 

Harry H. Kellogg, organist and choir- 
master of the Old First Congregational 
Church, gives the greater part of his 
time to the elaborate double-choral, and 
other music of his church, besides teach- 
ing here and in the neighboring colleges. 

The MacDowell Choir (formerly Schu- 
bert) starts out for a new season of at 
least three “miscellaneous music” con- 
certs under the able direction of Arthur 
H. Turner, head of the Turner School of 
Music, and choirmaster-organist of Trin- 
ity Church. The dates of these concerts 
have not yet been selected. Negotia- 
tions are now under way with important 
soloists for the first two of the Mac- 


Dowell series. 
ERNEST NEWTON BAGG. 











Chicago Opera_ Forces’ 


Visit Lends Brilliance 


To Record Season In Oklahoma City 








Local Musical Activities Promise 
to Outdo Previous Years’—Hath- 
away Harper Bringing Many 
Stars in Concert — Hope to 
Found Annual May Festival— 
Ladies’ Musical: Club Has Am- 
bitious Plans 


KLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., Oct. 23. 
—Musical activities in Oklahoma 
City this season will exceed by far those 
of any year previous, if the promises of 
the various managers and musical clubs 
are realized. 
The season will be ushered in with a 
series of three grand operas at the fair 


ground auditorium, by the Chicago Opera 
Association. The engagement is spon- 
sored by the Oklahoma City Grand Opera 
Association, an organization composed 
of fifty of the leading business men of 
the city. George Frederickson of the 
Frederickson and Crowe music house, 
and one of the most active patrons of 
all musical events in the city, is chair- 
man. “Bohéme,” “Butterfly” and “Aida” 
are scheduled for Friday night, Oct. 24, 
and matinée and night of Oct. 25. “But- 
terfly,” with Tamaki Miura and Forrest 
Lamont in the leding réles, will be given 
at the matinée performance, and Gluck 
and Bonci will star in “Bohéme.” The 
cast of “Aida” will include Rosa Raisa, 
Alessandro Dolci and the American con- 
tralto, Sophie Braslau, with George Bak- 
lanoff the Russian baritone as Amonasro. 
Mr. Frederickson states that no further 
bookings have been made by this organ- 
ization, but later in the season steps 
will probably be taken to bring other 
high class musical attractions to Okla- 
homa City. 

Oklahoma citizens expect to. hear Em- 
my Destinn on Nov. 14 at the Overholser 
Theater. Through the efforts of Hatha- 
way Harper, pioneer impresario of 
Oklahoma City, an excellent list of musi- 





Hathaway Harper, Pioneer Musical Man- 
ager of Oklahoma City and one of the 
Leading Managers of the State 


cal bookings have been made possible for 
this city. Mr. Harper has leased the 
Overholser Theater for the season, and, 
claiming that he wants to give the public 
a chance to hear the artists to the best 
advantage, has booked them for the Over- 
holser instead of for the huge auditorium 
at the fair grounds. Sousa and his band 
are scheduled for a concert Dec. 20, the 


Isadore Duncan dancers for Jan. 21, 
Louise Homer and her daughter in con- 
cert, Jan. 23, and Mabel Garrison, March 
10. Schumann-Heink and Tetrazzini are 
booked for later in the season, but the 
definite dates have not yet been an- 
nounced. 


Planning May Festival 


Mr. Harper has been acting as local 
manager for high class musical events 
for the last twelve years. He is not a 
member of the National Concert Man- 
ager’s Association, but is enthusiastic 
over the benefits it brings its members 
and contemplates joining at his first op- 
portunity. He is planning a huge May 
festival, in which he will introduce a con- 
test, which will enlist choral societies 
from all over the State. His idea is to 
bring the Cincinnati Orchestra here for 
the festival, and to have a chorus of 
school children to sing with the orchestra 
at the matinée performance. If this move- 
ment proves a success, Mr. Harper hopes 
to make it an annual event, and each year 
to bring some of the best talent in the 
country to participate. In April, the 
Overholser Theater is to be remodeled 
and its capacity increased by 500 seats, 
Mr. Harper said, and for this reason he 
will stage the May festival at the fair 
grounds auditorium. 

The Ladies’ Music Club of Oklahoma 
City resumed activities with a registra- 
tion tea, Oct. 4, at the home of Mrs. W. 
F. Wilson. This organization is plan- 
ning a number of concerts employing 
both local and outside artists. The la- 
dies’ chorus has been organized and has 
begun rehearsals under the direction of 
Edgar N. Cooke. The club has already 


secured Lambert Murphy, for a concert, - 


Feb. 12; Joseph Hofmann for Feb. 26, 
and Frances Alda for March 26. Hatha- 
way Harper is also manager for these 
concerts and hints at the probability of 
making additional bookings under the 
auspices of this organization. 

The club membership has been ma- 
terially increased and, according to Mrs. 
Frederick Owen, president, a splendid 
course of study and work is planned. 

The Apollo Club commenced work in 
earnest at the second rehearsal Monday 
night, Sept. 29, under the direction of 
the new leader, Edgar M. Cooke, ap- 
pointed to succeed Edwin Vaile McIn- 
tyre, who conducted the chorus work for 
a number of years. Mr. McIntyre says 


he will be too busy with recitals and his 
regular class work to find time to do the 
club justice, and so tendered his resig- 
nation. 

Paul Althouse will be soloist at the 
first Apollo concert at the High School 
Auditorium, according to an announce- 
ment of S. S. Smith, manager for the 
1919-20 season. The services of Reed 
Miller, tenor, have been secured for the 
second concert, Jan. 10, and Lucy Gates, 
soprano, for the final concert, March 22. 

It is the aim of the Ladies’ Music Club 
to combine with the Apollo Club in pro- 
ducing an oratorio later in the season, 
but no definite plans for this event are 


as yet completed. 
C. M. COLE. 





TACOMA, WASH.—Mrs. Charles W. 
Evans, Tacoma soprano, has accepted the 
position of director of music and soloist 
at Our Savior’s Church. Mrs. Donald D. 
Dilts, dramatic soprano, formerly of Spo- 
kane, is leading soloist at the First Pres- 
byterian Church. Mrs. Grace Bradley 
Tallman (Tallman), soprano, has been 
engaged as soloist for the First Baptist 
Church choir, of which Ernest E. Shep- 
pard is director. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO., PLANNING TO 


REORGANIZE SYMPHONY FORCES 








——— 

Aim To Rebuild Orchestra Un- 
der Earl Bush — Fritschy 
Courses Planned—Horner Witte 
Series—Shriners To Bring Chi- 
cago Opera Company—To Per- 
form Busch Work 


ANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 1.—The 

earnest desire of Kansas City mu- 
sic lovers is that some plan be evolved 
whereby the Kansas City Orchestra will 
again be reorganized. The forces have 
been disbanded for the last two years, 
and friends of Earl Busch, the former 
musical director, as well as all lovers of 


sic, are trying to secure the necessary 
Rnenciil backing so that the excellent of 
the organization may be taken up again. 
As yet, however, nothing definite has 
done toward this. ; od f 

Geraldine Farrar with assisting artists 
has already opened the series under the 
direction of W. A. Fritschy, member of 
the National Managers’ Association. Mr. 
Fritschy will also present John McCor- 
mack and Sergei Rachmaninoff later in 
the season. These concerts are in addi- 
tion to the annual Fritschy course which 
opened with Emmy Destinn at the Schu- 
bert Theater again this-year, and which 
will include Hipolito Lazaro, Sophie 
Braslau, Joseph Lhevinne, Albert Spald- 
ing, Isadore Duncan Dancers, Caroline 
Lazzari and Thelma Given, Moiseiwitsch 
and Edward Johnson. The entire house 
has been sold out for the series already. 

Messrs. Horner & Witte announce re- 
citals by Mme. Schumann-Heink Nov. 5, 
and Anna Case, Nov. 23d, and others to 
be announced later for their artists’ se- 
ries. The Horner-Witte bureau, a Kan- 
sas City firm, has arranged twenty dates 
in the Middle West for each of the fol- 
lowing artists: Lucy Gates, Marcella 
Craft, Marie Rappold, Paul Althouse, 
Oscar Seagle, Arthur Middleton, Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Gladys Yves Brain- 
ard, Florence Hardman, Reed Miller and 
Nevada Van der Veer; Cherniavsky Trio, 
Powell Weaver, organist, and Barney 
Reilly, Irish-American baritone. 

Kansas City Shriners stand sponsor 
for three performances of grand opera 
to be given in Convention Hall on Oct. 
22, 23, and 24, by the Chicago Opera 
Company. The operas given will be 
“Aida,” “Madam _ Butterfly” and 
“Boheme.” 


To Perform Busch Work. 


A large committee of business men, 
music lovers and musicians have assured 
this city a hearing of Carl Busch’s new 
Cantata, “Ode to France,” by a large 
chorus and symphony orchestra. The 
work is now in the hands of the publish- 
ers in preparation for its presentation. 
Too much cannot be said of Mr. Busch’s 
work and his influence in the community. 
His many friends and admirers here are 
anxious to show him all recognition pos- 
sible, and are anxious to have this new 
work, of which eminent critics who have 
seen the score speak so highly, per- 
formed first in Kansas City. 

The Kansas City Grand Opera Com- 
pany, Ottley Cranston, director, will add 
“The Bohemian Girl” to its répertoire 
this year. This company has presented 
opera in English for the past ten years 
without interruption. Each year it adds 
one new work to its répertoire. Gladys 
Cranston, one of the leading sopranos, is 
Singing leading roles this season with 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company of: Lon- 
don, England. 

he Kansas City Music Teachers’ As- 
Sociation of which Louise Parker is 
president, has arranged for a series of 
lectures to be given before the organiza- 





Mr. and Mrs. Walter A. Fritschy; Mr. 
Fritschy is Regicnal Director of the 
Middle West for the National Con- 
cert Managers Association 


tion by Charles Stanford Skilton and Ar- 
thur Nevin, both of the University of 
Kansas. Both will devote their lectures 
to a study of modern tende cies in mu- 
sic, while Mr. Skilton will devote at least 
one lecture to Irdian music. . 
The various music schools of the city 
report record-breaking enrollments this 





).ANSAS CITY’S MUSICAL OUT- 
LOOK 


W. A. Fritschy’s Course 

Horner & Witte Series 

Kansas City Shriners 

Kansas City Opera Company 

Kansas City Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation 











year. Both the Kansas City Conserva- 
tory and the Horner I~stitute are plan- 
ning to build dormitories for the accom- 
modation of their pupils from out of 
town as the number of these is increas- 
ing so rapidly each year. The Kansas 
City Conservatory, J. A. Cowen, presi- 
dent ard director, has engaged Allen 
Hinkley as head of the voice department, 
John Thompson, as head of the piano de- 
partment, Francois Bushe, head of the 
violin department. In the Horner Insti- 
tute, the president is Charles F. Horner, 
and the directors is Earl Rosenberg. As 
heads of the various departments are 
Earl Rosenberg, in charge of the voice 
work; Floyd Robbins of the piano; For- 
rest Schultz, violin; Jess Pugh, express- 
ion. Harold Vanduzee is a notable addi- 
tion to the voice department this sea- 
son. 

This fall, the David Grosch school, Da- 
vid Grosch, director, has as its leading in- 
structors, David Grosch in voice, Sol Al- 
berti at the piano, Margaret Fowler 
Forbes, violin. Mrs. Esther Darnall has 
been added to the faculty in the voice 
department. 

P. W. 








Hartford Assured Of Visits 
Of Many Distinguished Artists 














TEMPLE MALE QUARTET OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Left to Right: H. L. Maercklein, First Tenor, W. J. Carroll, Second Tenor, Thomas 
E. Couch, Baritone; Elbert L. Couch, Bass 


ti ARTFORD, CONN., Nov. 1.—At the 

present writing the indications are 
that there will be an unusual number of 
musical attractions during the coming 
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season. George F. Kelly, the local man- 
ager, has an interesting list of artists 
for his World Famous Artist Series. This 


series opened with Mme. Schumann- 
Heink on Oct. 9. Lambert Murphy will 
make his first appearance Dec. 9, a .d the 
remaining artists are Frieda Hempel, 
Rosa Ponselle, Sophie Braslau, Anna 
Case, Carolina Lazzari, Rudolph Ganz, 
Jascha Heifetz and Mme. Galli-Curci. 

The Treble Clef Club, under its direc- 
tor, Edward F. Lawbin, has already com- 
menced rehearsals, ard will give its first 
concert on Nov. 19, with assisting solo- 
ists, but it has not yet been decided who 
they will be. This club will also give 
another concert later in the season. 

The Musical Club will hold its weekly 
closed meetings and semi-monthly meet- 
ings, as is its custom. The various sub- 
jects illustrated will be Dance Music, 
Night Music, Descriptive Music, Lulla- 
bys and Children’s Songs, Love Music, 
Narrative and Nature Music, Folk 
Songs, Religious Music, Etudes and 


Arias. The Seasons, Woods, Melancholy 
and Humorous. 

In addition to these meetings the club 
will bring Reinald Werrerath in a song 
recital, Nov. 12, and the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet on Jan. 23. 

The Choral Club under the direction 
of Ralph L. Baldwin is holding its week- 
ly rehearsals, and will give the usual two 
concerts during the season, the soloists 
for which have not yet been chosen. 

The supposition is that the Hartford 
Philharmonic OrcheStra is still in exist- 
ence and will give its usual concerts, but 
as yet nothing can be learned concerning 
its plans. 

It is probable also that the Boston 
Symphony will give a concert here some 
time during the winter, under its own 
management. If so this will be its first 
appearance here since the war. 

The Tempo Quartet, Hartford’s male 
organization, is already booked for ap- 
pearances about New England, which, to- 
gether with their Masonic engagements, 
assures them of an unusually busy sea- 


son. 
T. E. COUCH. 





PERMANENT ORCHESTRA 
PLANNED FOR LOUISVILLE 





Would Organize Symphony Forces— 
Schumann-Heink, La Forge and 
Grainger Give Recitals 


L OUISVILLE, KY., Oct. 26—A plan to 

establish a permanent orchestra in 
Louisville has been launched by Ona B. Tal- 
bot, managing director of the attraction 
being brought here by the Fine Arts Asso- 


ciation. With that end in view, she will be 
in Louisville for a large part of the winter. 
It is Mrs. Talbot’s plan to build an orches- 
tra of the highest artistic worth, that will 
take rank with the best in the country. 

In her project she is meeting with the 
greatest encouragement, not only from the 
musical element, but from those citizens 
who realize the value of a permanent or- 
chestra as a civic enterprise. That it will be 
received with great acclaim is an established 
fact, for Louisville is now in a better po- 
sition—artistically and financially—to take 
care of an enterprise of this character than 
it has ever been before. 

The real musical season in Louisville was 
ushered in by a series of five concerts within 
the week, one of which was given by 
Schumann-Heink and Frank La Forge, an- 
other by Percy Grainger and the other three 
by local artists. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink and her fellow 
artist, Frank La Forge, were brought to 
Macauley’s Theater on Sunday evening by 
Ona B. Talbot, as the first of the attractions 
of the Fine Arts Association. They were 
greeted by an audience that not only made 
it necessary to put chairs in the orchestra 
pit, but which was so enthusiastic as to de- 
mand enough encores almost to double the 
program. 

The great contralto has rarely been in 
better voice. With the exception of her first 
group, her songs were all in English—and 
English of the most beautiful kind. One 
entire group was given over to the songs of 
Mr. La Forge. This gentleman, exceptional 
accompanist that he is, proved himself some- 
thing more than this, for he played with 
consummate beauty two groups of piano 
numbers whic hincluded a Chopin Nocturne, 
a dance by Beethoven, MeDowell’s Concert 
Etude and his own poetic Romance. 

On the Friday evening previous, at the 
Auditorium of the Y. M. H. A., Perey 
Grainger made his initial bow to a local 
audience and was received with enthusiasm. 
He was brought to the city by the 
Wednesday Morning Club. 

Mr. Grainger delighted his hearers with 
the sanity, the virility and the wholesome 
quality of his work, as well as his real 
poetic insight. His program was largely 
made up of the moderns and brought to our 
attention several works hitherto unknown 
here. Particularly interesting was his play- 
ing of his own compositions, five of which 
were given on the regular program. 

On Sunday afternoon, at Macauley’s 
Theater, the second of the Conservatory 
faculty recitals was given by Ernest Toy, 
violinist, and Frederick Morly, pianist, with 
Eva Leslie Toy as accompanist. None of 
these artists had previously appeared pub- 
licly, and they at once established them- 
selves as favorites with the large audience. 

Another faculty recital was given at the 
¥. W. C. A. auditorium on Tuesday evening 
by Helen Riddell, lyric soprano, who pleased 
a large audience. 

Carl Wiesemann’s organ recital was 
given at the Unitarian Church on Wednes- 
day evening, upon which occasion ‘he was 
assisted by Cara Sapin, contralto. Mr. 
Wiesemann’s program was made u pof un- 
usual numbers, most of which were new to 
local audiences and which he presented with 
much success. Mme. Sapin sang, as usual, 
with much distinction. 
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NEW ORLEANS OF GLORIOUS PAST NOW 
ENTERS HER GOLDEN ERA OF MUSIC 
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NEW ORLEANS, Nov. 1.—Long ago, 

when New Orleans lay gasping from 
the effects of war, her manorial estates 
laid waste, her slave assets nullified, a 
wag referred to her as “the back-yard 
of the nation.” There was no money, 
and, say what one may, the essentials 
for beauty and for culture have their 


cost. Music was silenced in the old 
French Opera House, nor was there im- 
pressario so bold as to venture to offer 
individual artists to the stricken, im- 
poverished community. But there were 
traditions, like echoes, which would not 
down, and which titillated the sensitiv 
souls of our Creole population. . 

The recitals of past gala nights of 
opera were always ready on the lips of 
grande dames; the prowess of many a 
tenor in attaining to the Ut de poitrine 
was often the vocal reminiscence of a 
courtly grandparent. So presently, am- 
bitious to revive the glories of the past, 
and because there is a cage of sunny 
canaries in every youthful heart, folk 
began to sing, to make serenading par- 
ties, full of romance and mystery. New 
Orleans has ever been a nest of singing 
birds; rare, indeed, the Creole youth or 
maiden who has not a natural voice, 
albeit often untrained. He or she must 
express the lilting nature within and 
how better than in song? 

When George Washington was Presi- 
dent of these United States, New Or- 
leans revelled in her opera season, her 
troupe being imported with its army of 
costumers, hairdressers and human as 
well as material accessories. This in 
1790. The Spectacle de la Rue St. Pierre 
gave place in 1807 to the Theater St. 
Philippe, and the Theater d’Orleans be- 
came the center of fashionable life in 
1809. It will be seen, therefore, that 
New Orleans was the first city in Ameri- 
ca to possess residential opera; that she 
possessed culture when most other cities 
were concerned with the primal necessity 
of agriculture. Tradition was there- 
fore strong with our largely Latin peo- 
ple. Music a soul need; one which even 
a Civil War could not absolutely deso- 
late. 

So, after an interval of mourning and 
recovery from stupendous financial loss- 
es, French opera was revived and flour- 
ished. Performances began at 6:30 or 
7 o’clock; and the writer has, as a child, 
been wakened at 2:30 a. m., when the 
descent of the curtain meant that the 
evening’s performance was over. Stra- 
kosch, Mapleson, Lombardi, Pappenheim, 
Sigaldi were among the managers and 
the roster of singers is long and many 
of the names are written among the 
illustrious. 


Corinne Mayer’s Accomplishment 


About fifteen years ago a young wo- 
man who had been studying with Harold 
Bauer abroad learned that he was to 
touch Louisiana at the tip en route to an 
engagement. And she connected with 
his manager, sat at a telephone for a 
week and brought that sterling artist 
here for a recital. The young girl was 
Corinne Mayer, a student as well as 
teacher; her initiative has brought 
scores of high-class artists to New Or- 
leans where it was supposed only opera, 
and sung in French, could be popular. 
Miss Mayer has been tutelary saint in 
many musical occasions and is today 
the president of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety here which offers five and even six 
concerts during each season at popular 
prices. Fancy hearing Elman, Heifetz, 
Zeisler, at eighty cents each. 

This is done by a subscribers’ list of 
2,000. There is an altruistic department 
to the local Philharmonic Society, tickets 
being sent for these concerts to those 
who cannot afford to pay for the privi- 
lege by those who can afford to pay for 
others than themselves; concerts in in- 
stitutions as well. There is a Junior 
Philharmonic which demonstrates such 
talent as is possessed by children, this 
talent trained and given ideal exemplars 
by artists. 

Harry Brunswick Loeb, still youthful 
and exuberant on his favorite theme, 
music, has been remarkably precocious 
in his discrimination among artists; in 
knowing just what his public wishes, and 
lifting the standing of its taste with a 
rare caution. Mr. Loeb ventured to 
bring the Russian Dancers to New Or- 
leans in the fullest altitude of Pavlowa’s 
popularity; and he had the honor of 
introducing Margaret Matzenauer to 
New Orleans; also Elman, among others, 
who has become one of his closest 
friends. Mr. Loeb is to be the general 
manager this season of the French 


Musical Organization Accord Sup- 
port to Worthy Artistic Events 
—A Look Backwards and a 
Glance into the Calendar of the 
Present Season—Local Sym- 
phony Grows—Chief Feature’ 
Will be Revival of French Opera 


Opera Company, which is to revive the 
gala nights of the ante-bellum days and 
restore a normal and looked for feature 
to New Orleans’ social and musical life. 
Mr. Loeb has been honored with a posi- 
tion on the Board of Managers of the 
National Concert Managers’ Association, 
but as he will not bring artists here 
individually this winter, he has explained 
his ineligibility to the Association, which 
has brought from them a letter of high 
appreciation. 

Robert Hayne Tarrant is another high- 
ly successful contractor for artists of 
the first class; and he will introduce 
Mary Garden, who has never appeared 
here, as the first artist of his series, Dec. 
10; the Cincinnati Symphony, under the 
direction of Ysaye, and with Lucy Gates, 
Jan. 16; Riccardo Stracciari will fill the 
February date and Frances Alda and 
Charles Hackett will appear together in 
March. Alda and Stracciari and the 
Cincinnati Symphony were brought here 
under the same auspices last season, and 
Mr. Tarrant has Geraldine Farrar, Mel- 
ba, Ada Sassoli, Emmy Destinn and 
many other thorough artists to his credit 
as having introduced them to this city. 

Most of these artists are heard at the 
Athenaeum, the large hall which has 
been popular for this purpose since its 
erection, possibly for the reason that it 
is the only strictly high-class auditorium 
in the city. Mr. Tarrant will use off 
night at the French Opera House this 
season, which is a sensible move, the 
acoustics being not only better than the 
Athenaeum’s, but as good as any in the 
country. Adelina Patti and her sister, 
who sang a season in the Opera House, 
likened its appearance to the Grand 
Opera in Paris, and its acoustic proper- 
ties to La Scala, which is praise enough! 


Symphony Grows 


New Orleans has a developing Sym- 
phony Orchestra which is sure to become 
one of the examples of its kind in this 
country. Ernest Schuyten, the conduc- 
tor, was graduated from the Royal Con- 
servatory in Brussels, and is a sincere 
musician and indefatigable worker. He 
is director of the Nascent Conservatory 
of Music and Dramatic Art-and has as- 
sociated with him Mme. Jane Foedor, 
late of the French Opefa; Corinne Ma- 
yer, Lena Little, Mark Kaiser, Bentley 
Nicholson, Eugenie Wehrmann-Schaff- 
ner, Mary Conway, Mary Abbott, Mary 
Moloney, Mrs. Jane Aystin Tuttle, are 
some of the names associated in this 
undertaking, all representative of the 
best in local musical endeavor. 

There are a number of earnest bodies 
of women, or of men or combining both, 
who make choral study their recreative 
occupation; the Polyhymnia Circle, un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Theresa Can- 
non Buckley, has for thirteen years stu- 
died seriously and given six or seven 
monthly recitals complimentary to musie 
devotees. The McDowell Choral Club 
has a highly competent director, Mrs. 
Fred. Bott, who lectures once a week to 
the members and trains them for month- 
ly recitals for the pleasure of their 
friends. The Cercle Lyrique has a ros- 
ter of members which sounds like a page 
of illustrious French history; the des- 
cendants of many of the noble houses of 
France, now Creoles of Louisiana, with 
their instinct for the clan, present their 
monthly programs in French; they are 
directed in French by Prof. Georges 
O’Connell, whose name is colloquially and 
without humor called O-CO-Nel; he is, 
indeed, of French descent and that lan- 
guage is most familiar to him. 

At the end of each season the Cercle 
gives a large benefit to some worthy 
institution of charity. The Community 
Chorus is the commendable effort of 
Ruth M. Harrison, and its répertoire is 
mainly of those enduring songs which 
touch the heart and keep alive senti- 
ments of patriotism and love of home. 
At all events of importance, for the past 
trying several years the Community 
Chorus has been in demand and met its 
requirements well. The Saturday Music 
Circle, mothered by Mrs. Otto Joachim 
and later by Mrs. Mark Kaiser, is an 
especially worthy organization, regarding 
music from the standpoint of a need, and 


ee 


as a need, resolved to make it as per- 
fect as possible. Only serious and revey. 
ent lovers of the art are acceptable as 
members; only well prepared amateurs 
are tolerated on a program. 

New Orleans is particularly fortunate 
in having a number of music houses 
the most prominent of which are fore. 
most in all efforts to prove music a 
civic essential, and to foster a love for 
its best ideals in the home. The Werlein 
House antedates the Civil War and is 
still prominent, progressive, and headed 
by Parham Werlein who is socially and 
artistically in the front ranks here. The 
Grunewald Company is a studio-center 
as well as piano house; studios being 
given rent free, be it understood. Ip 
all musical movements Benedict Grune. 
wald, grandson of the founder of his 
house, is in the forefront, often tender. 
ing without cost, the auditorium of the 
Grunewald Hotel, one of the Grunewald 
interests. 

Especially is this the case when some 
struggling amateur ventures upon a 
“benefit.” J. V. Dugan, of the Dugan 
Music House, is also in the vanguard of 
those making for high realizations in the 
music world, and was first president and 
part-founder of the Philharmonic §So- 
ciety. 

To illustrate the co-operation of local 
dealers, the writer has known instances 
where old pianos, still with “play” in 
them, have been given, at request, to 
enable poor students to practice; or to 
institutions lacking this item to complete 
their comfort. Perhaps it is an element 
in all Southern—and particularly New 


Orleans—folk, but the towardliness of © 


those who see a way to aid those who 
need aid, is rarely lacking in this com- 
munity. Loans of music, instruments of 
all kinds, phonographs, are common. 
Any of our piano houses will furnish 
programs for any concert for the privi- 
lege of a small advertisement; often 
strike off the tickets for events which 
will introduce some struggler to notice. 
It must be remembered that New Or- 
leans ranks, culturally, at least, among 
the great cities of this country, though 
we are numerically only =", ‘ 
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Vancouver, B. C., Prepares For Gigantic Festival 



































Corductor Vancouver Greater Festival Chorus; No. 4—Mrs. F. C. Saunders, President Women’s Musical Club, Vancouver 


Choral Forces Will Unite for Ora- 
torio Fete—Symphony Now Past 
Experiment Stage, Performing 
Pioneer Service for City’s Ar- 
tistic Development — Adequate 
Hall is Essential 


ANCOUVER, B. C., Nov. 1.—Re- 

viewing, after careful consideration, 
the musical possibilities of this fine Paci- 
fic Coast city for the approaching con- 
cert season, your corespondent here is at 
the present time in a particularly op- 
timistic mood and for many good rea- 
sons. 

In the first place—and of outstanding 
sienificance—is the rapidly growing in- 
terest being shown‘’by the masses in all 
that affects the musical welfare of the 
citv. Secondly, that whereas only a 
year ago there were but two choral or- 
ganizations, today finds us with this 
quota doubled by the addition of the 
Greater Vancouver’ Festival Chorus, 
numbering nearly 400 voices under the 


direction of T. Bonne Millar, an ener- 
getic and talented musician, who is or- 
ganist and choirmaster of Mount Pleas- 
ant Methodist Church, also the Welsh 
Choir of 100 voices, conducted by James 
Morgan, a musician who has had con- 
siderable suecess as a choral director. 
The older organizations, namely, the 
Vancouver Musical Society, and _ the 
Men’s Musical Club are making plans 
for a busy season and here both 
these bodies will be in charge of new 





PROMOTING THE CAUSE OF ART IN VANCOUVER 
No. 1—George A. Hawker, President Men’s Musical Club, Vancouver; No. 2—W. H. Barton, Conductor Vancouver Musical Society; No. 3—T. Bonne Millar, 


conductors, the first named with W. H. 
Barton, a popular local musician, who 
fills the gap caused by the demise of 
George P. Hieks, who, it is interesting 
to recall, formed the Vancouver Musical 
Society in 1909, and conducted it until 
a year ago. 

The Men’s Musical Club, which is left 
without a directing head, owing to Frank 
Wrigley’s removal to Detroit, will select 
its conductor shortly and it is altogether 
likely that the appointment will go to 
Ernest E. Vinen, F. R. C. O. Mus. Bac., 
a gifted English musician, who succeeds 
Mr. Wrigley at St. Andrew’s Church 
here. Mr. Vinen comes to Vancouver 
from Winnipeg, where he rendered ex- 
cellent service as conductor of the Elgar 
Choir. 

In addition to the work which the 
above named organizations will under- 
take there is to be noted the movement 
on foot to give a great oratorio festival 
here next spring, in the Arena, a great 
auditorium with a seating capacity of 
10,000 persons. Local choirmasters are 
manifesting keen interest in this project 
which is the idea of Frederick Chubb, 
F. R. C. O. Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster of Christ Church. The in- 
tention is to form a Choral Union con- 
sisting of the members of the various 
church choirs throughout Greater Van- 
couver for the expressed purpose of giv- 
ing the grand oratorios yearly, on a large 


_ seale, assisted by the Vancouver Sym- 


phony Orchestra and the best available 
soloists from large musical centers. 

local ehoirmaster will be selected for the 
weekly rehearsals while a noted “guest” 
conductor will be brought here to con- 
duct the final performances. It is the 
intention of the promoter of this excellent 
scheme to get together a chorus of at 


least 1,000 voices and there is every 
prospect that the festival will be a pro- 
nounced success. 

A conspicuous factor deserving of spe- 
cial mention on this occasion, is the con- 
tribution of the Men’s Musical Club to 
the musical life of the city. At its an- 
nual meeting, President George A. How- 
ker made the gratifying announcement 
that every one of the twenty-four mem- 
bers had attended ninety-five per cent 
of the weekly rehearsals called by the 
club’s former director, Frank Wrigley. 
This statement was certainly borne out 
by the high artistic performances given 
by the club at its various concerts last 
season, one of which by the way, with 
the invaluable aid of that clever Ameri- 
can artist, Mabel Garrison, drew a tre- 
mendous audience and much favorable 
comment. This season the club will 
again feature noted American artists on 
its programs. 


Twelve Events at Hotel 


Plans for twelve recitals this year, 
the first of which took place in the Hotel 
Vancouver on Oct. 23, have been made 
by the Vancouver Women’s Musical 
Club, of which Mrs. F. C. Saunders is 
the president. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the 
existence of the Vancvuver Symphony 
Orchestra, Henry Green, conductor, is 
playing a mighty part in bringing music 
more prominently before the masses. 
The orchestra was largely in the experi- 
mental stages last season, yet at every 
one of the few concerts given the inter- 
est of the public was indicated by in- 
creased patronage. This season a series 
of ten concerts will be given, all of them 
on a subscription basis. They will be 
given in the big Orpheum Theater and 





ITEMIZING VANCOUVER’S 
RICHES: 


Symphony Orchestra 

Musical Society 

Choral Union 

Greater Vancouver Festival Chorus 
Welsh Choral Society 

Women’s Musical Club 

Men’s Musical Club 











that success will attend them is now evi- 
denced by the fact that the seat reser- 
vation for the entire series is already 
practically taken up. For this season, 
the orchestra will number only between 
fifty and sixty musicians, all of them 
carefully selected by Mr. Green, who is 
accomplishing excellent results. The or- 
chestra is managed by an exceedingly 
enterprising group of local business men 
and several ladies prominently identified 
with the city’s musical life. 

So with the various local musical or- 
ganizations now getting down to busi- 
ness, Vancouver looms up favorably in 
the cause of music. Many noted artists 
will come here while the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company and the Gallo English 
Opera Company are booked for appear- 
ances. 

Accommodation, however, is the chief 
need of this city and in this connection 
one learns of movements to erect a 
large legitimate theater and also an ade- 
quate concert auditorium. 

The people are thirsting for the best 
in music and theatrical attractions, but 
there is no building large enough to 
cope with the situation. 

RHYND JAMIESON. 











Philharmonic Course Enriches Saginaw’s Season 


Noted Artists To Be Presented In Series—New Industrial Population Offers Problem To Pro- 
moters of Good Music—Opens One of Finest Auditoriums In Central States 











AGINAW, MICH., Nov. 1.—The out- 

standing feature of Saginaw’s 1919- 
1920 musical season is the Philharmonic 
course which is to be put on by the 
Devoe-Detroit management, with the 
lccal co-operation of the Saginaw Musi- 
cal Association. This organization has 
taken an energetic part in musical 
activities here since its organization in 
the spring and has succeeded in lining 
up enthusiastic support for the winter 
course of concerts. 

Geraldine Farrar, with a supporting 
company, appeared as the opening star 
of the series, on Oct. 15, followed on 
Oct. 29 by Fritz Kreisler; Serge Rach- 
maninoff, great Russian composer— 
Pianist, who will be here Nov. 12. 
Sophie Braslau will appear in a con- 
cert here on Nov. 21, while Carolina 
Lazzari and Rudolph Ganz will be here 
Dec. 11. The Berkshire String Quartet 
Will appear on Feb. 4, 

lhe advance sale for this series of 
Concerts has been gratifying in the ex- 


treme and gives evidence of financial 
as well as artistic success to the course. 

Industrial development is being rec- 
ognized by Saginaw musicians as a very 
real opportunity to advance musical art, 
promote its appreciation among all 
classes, and educate young and old to 
enjoy the better class of musical enter- 
tainment. Musicians feel that they have 
a responsibility to be met in doing their 
part in the education of the thousands 
of new workmen and their families rush- 


ing into this as well as other cities. . 


The newcomers are at the same time a 
promising and a difficult field for work 
of this. sort. 
Auditorium Center of Interest 

Practically all of Saginaw’s important 
musical events are held in the Audito- 
rium. Saginaw is the fortunate posses- 
sor of one of the largest and finest muni- 
cipal auditoriums in the central states, 
a handsome structure given to the city 
by two of its principal citizens. 

It has a seating capacity of over 
3,000, though nearly twice that number 


have been packed into it for big, com- 
munity functions. Its stage is very 
large, capable of accommodating com- 
fortably the largest choruses or orches- 
tras, while it has a complete equipment 
for handling great theatrical or oper- 
atic productions. 

By a stipulation of one of the donors, 
the Auditorium trustees are bound al- 
ways to sell 500 seats in the big building 
for 25 cents, it being the intention to 
make it possible for people of small 
means to see and hear the highest quali- 
ty of entertainments. This provision, 
attractive though it is in theory, has 
not been altogether satisfactory in prac- 
tice. Managements of a number of big 
attractions have refused to come to 
Saginaw largely on that account, refus- 
ing to sell any of their seats at that 
low price. It has also been a lamentable 
fact that a good many people who were 
financially well able to buy the highest 
priced seats have taken advantage of the 
25 cent accommodations. 

The Auditorium has housed concerts 


by some of the greatest celebrities of 
the concert stage, including Emma 
Eames, Amelita Galli-Curci, Mischa El- 
man, Kubelik, Fritz Kreisler, Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, Nordica, Clarence Eddy, 
the Theodore Thomas, Boston, New 
York, and Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestras, Alma Gluck, Creatore’s Band, 
Leo Ornstein, Herbert Witherspoon and 
many others. 

_It has a splendid organ, the additional 
gift of one of the donors of the build- 
ing. This organ is one of the finest in 
this part of the country and has been 
used extensively for popular concerts 
as well as for the more critical work 
of great artists. 

Saginaw also has available for large 
concerts its Masonic temple which will 
seat about 800 people and is in con- 
siderable demand for high class enter- 
tainments. The ball room and conven- 
tion hall of the Hotel Bancroft is also 
a popular hall for small select concerts. 

CHARLES H. CUMMINGS. 





_ LANCASTER, PA.—Musical numbers 
featured the program given recently at 
the sixty-third anniversary of the Nor- 
mal Literary Society of the Millersville 
State Normal School. The soloists were: 
Edith Taylor and Helen Weishampel, mu- 
sical instructors at the school; Harry B. 
Haugheym, Lazaro Milaor, and Harold D. 
Pries. John G. Brubaker acted as accom- 
panist, 
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Completion Of Spokane’s Million Dollar Hall Means 
Dawn Of New Day For City’s Musical Life 


Noble Structure Seating 15,000, A Memorial To War’s Dead, Will Be In Readiness for Opera and Concerts By Christmas—Greatest Season in 
Local History Assured—Oratorio Society is Organized—High School Forces Will Present Opera Composed By Their Director. 
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POKANE, WASH., Nov. 1.—The 

building of a million-dollar memorial 
auditorium which will seat 15,000, is the 
outstanding feature of Spokane’s plans 
for the year for the advancement of the 
cause of music. 

The money for the structure will be 
raised by popular subscription and will 
be turned over to the city on Christmas 
Day, according to A. L. White, chairman 
of a committee of 100, through which 
the field has been thoroughly prospected, 
and work will start the day following. 


The building will be erected in honor 
of the memory of Spokane boys who fell 
in the service of tneir country in the 
World War and dignity of design will 
be a feature seccnd only to care for 
acoustical properties. ‘Ine best archi- 
tect availabie in America will be en- 
gayed and plans will be drawn from 
data secured by an exnaustive study cov- 
ering neariy a year from like structures 
throughout the country. 

The erection of the building will mean 
the vanishing of the greatest bar to 
musical progress in Spokane, the mat- 
ter of financing worthwnile productions 
on trips from the East. The city has 
been confronted with the disappointment 
of seeing opera companies and artists 
comc as far West as the ‘l'win Cities and 
then turn aside because the long jump 
to Spokane, the next city of importance 
lying to the West, was one of prohibitive 
expense in view of the fact that the 
city could seat only a handful of hearers. 
So Spokare has seen !ittle of the out- 
Side musical world and the productions 
nag did come were presented to only a 
ew. 

Preliminary plans for the proposed 
auditorium include a theater at one end 
with seats for 2,500 and an arrangement 
whereby the entire seating capacity 
cou'd be thrown open to the stage. 

“One thing I will insist upon is that 
the design of the theater part of the 
building be such that an atmosphere of 
reverence and solemnity will prevail 
there even when no production is occupy- 
ing the stage,” said Mr. White, who has 
been a leader in directing tours of opera 
through Spokane. “I don’t believe in ex- 
pecting an artist to weave his own at- 
mosphere and so I want that part of the 
building to be so beautiful that it, itself, 
will bring audiences to a receptive mood. 

“Then we will have smaller theater 
spaces for clubs and teachers who wish 
to present recitals. Empty seats always 
discourage performers so we will have 
rooms small enough so the most modest 
of recitals may find their seating spaces 
cheerfully filled. I think that will en- 
courage musical development here.” 

Noted Artists cn List 

More than a dozen great artist pro- 
ductions coming to Spokane this season, 
will make the year by far the most nota- 
ble in local history. 

Mme. Galli-Curci, Theo Karle, the San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company, Oscar 
Seagle, Albert Spaiding, the Cherniavsky 
Trio, Tetrazzini and Sousa’s Band are 
names which give a graphic perspective 
of the days in store for Spokane. 

Two agencies, the Philharmonic Con- 
cert Bureau, headed by Gus Eilers, and 
the Spokane Symphony Society, for 
which Gertrude Huntington is publicity 
manager, will present the artists in a 
series of concerts which will provide 
Spokane with an average of two concerts 
a month for seven months. 

The first of the attractions was the 
appearance of Theo Karle, in October. 
The Cherniavsky Trio will be the first 
organization of the kind to have ap- 
peared here in a «onsiderable length of 
time. They will play in December. 

Marcella Craft of “Madame Butter- 
fly’ fame, will appear in February as 
well as the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company, whose work in the city two 
years ago is well remembered. 

Oscar Seagle, baritone, is scheduled 
to sing in March, to be followed by 
Frances Ingram, contralto of the Metro- 
politan, who will be presented in May. 


These artists will be presented under 
the auspices of the Philharmonic Concert 
Bureau. As added attractions, Mme. 
Tetrazzini will be brought by the bureau, 
at a date to be announced later, and 
Sousa’s Band will play, afternoon and 
evening, November 7. 





A. L. White, Chairman of the Committee 
which Directed the Erection of Spo- 
kane’s great Auditorium 


The Spokane Symphony Society will 
make a special feature of its presenta- 
tion of Mme. Galli-Curci, who enjoys a 
considerable reputation in the Northwest 
through the medium of the phonograph. 
It will be her first visit to Spokane. 

Alfred Cortot, French pianist, will 


early in the season. Albert Spalding, 
violinist, will be heard about the middle 
of the season. With Lambert Murphy, 
will come Merle Alcock. The fact that 
so many of the artists are new to Spo- 
kane audiences attaches unprecedented 
interest to tneir appearance. 

For Oratorio Body 

Perhaps the most pretentious of local 
musical undertakings is the formation of 
an oratorio society for the presentation, 
some time during the holidays, of “The 
Messiah” under the direction of Francis 
E. Woodward. 

The society will have 100 voices, ac- 
cording to tentative plans, all to be ex- 
perienced singers, and a period of in- 
tensive training is planned to last prob- 
ably two months, before the work is pre- 
sented. Orchestral and organ accom- 
paniment is being arranged. 

The society will be organized among 
members of the larger choirs of the city 
and from the choruses of the two high 
schools. One presentation of the orator- 
io is planned for Westminster Congrega- 


tional Church and another, in a larger 
auditorium, is in prospect. 

The oratorio has been given in Spo- 
kane frequently but with choirs of in- 
adequate numters and lacking in proper 
instrumental support. Scores of singers 
familiar with the work will be available. 

Opera at High School 

With the return of ex-service men, the 
music prospects in Spokane’s high scaools 
have taken on a most optimistic turn. 

The first steps for the presentation of 
an opera this winter at the North Cen- 
tral High School and the organization of 
a giee club of sixty mixed voices, are the 
leading features of tne student outline, 

“Gaucho Land,” a Spanish opera, 
written by C. Olin Rice, director of mu- 
sic at the North Central High Schoo! wij] 
be presented in mid-winter, by a student’ 
cast. The glee club work at the other 
high school has been established as regu- 
‘lar classwork on the recognized schedule 
and the organization holds daily re- 
hearsals. 

G. K., 





MAY MUKLE TO GIVE RECITAL 


English ’Cellist Will Appear in Aeolian 
Hall on Nov. 20 


An outstanding feature of the interesting 
program which May Mukle, the English 
’eellist, will present at her Aeolian Hall re- 
cital on the afternoon of Nov. 20, will be 
‘*Schelomo,’’ (Hebrew Rhapsody), by 
Ernest Bloch. On the morning of the same 
day Miss Mukle will be heard in a concert 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. Other engagements 
where Miss Mukle will appear are in Read- 
ing (Pa.) as_soloist with the Reading Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Nov. 9; Lockport, N. Y., 
Nov. 14; Detroit, Mich., in coneerts on Dec. 
7 and 9, and with the Detroit Chamber 


also appear. Sophie Braslau will appear Music Society, Dec. 8. Buffalo, Twentieth 
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Century Club, Dec. 11; Houston, Tex., Dee, 
19, and other recitals in Texas during the 
same week. 

Miss Mukle will leave for London, Eng- 
land, end of January, where she is scheduled 
to appear in many recitals and concerts. 





Washington Orchestra To Hold Public 
Rehearsals 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 2.—The 
United States Department of the In- 
terior Band and Orchestra, which were 
organized under the direction of Secre- 
tary of the Interior Lane nearly three 
years ago, have completed plans for 
holding public rehearsals for employes 
and the public. Walter G. Wilmarth is 
the conductor, while Victor L. Dodge is 
the manager. A. T. M. 
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Mayor Kiel Makes Official Re- 
quest to Congress To Secure 
Branch of Art Academy— 
To Enlarge Symphony 
Forces—Cueny Courses An- 
nounced — Other Artists’ 
Series — Club. Activities— 
Form Chamber Music Socie- 
ty 


e¢ 


T. LOUIS, Nov. 1.—The musical in- 

terests of St. Louis are preparing 
for the 1919-’20 season in a way that 
indicates that music lovers in this city 
and the vicinity will be provided with an 
amount and character of attractions 
that has heretofore been considered al- 
mo:t an impossibility. The natural chao- 
tice state brought about by the war has 
whetted the appetites of concert goers 
to such an extent that it is a certainty 
that all musical undertakings during the 


coming season will be exceptionally well 
patronized. 


Want National Conservatory 


As an added stimulus to musical con- 
ditions in St. Louis, Mayor Henry W. 
Kiel, at the head of a special committee, 
has already put himself on _ record 
through the efforts of senators and rep- 
resentatives in Washington, D. C., to se- 
cure for St. Louis a branch of the Na- 
tional Conservatory of Arts and Music 
which has been proposed by Senator Dun- 
can Fletcher of Florida. St. Louisans 
justly feel that they should be allotted 
one of these conservatories not only from 
the standpoint of its natural location con- 
tingent to the great southwest, but also 
from the unfortunate fact that it is 
not now endowed with any conservatory 
or school of music of any size, as is the 
case with many of the other large cities 
of the country. Just what will be the 
results of this action remains to be seen. 


Enlarge Orchestra 


An additional feature of the musical 
season will be the enlargement of the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra to a size 
which will place it on an artistic and 
numerical par with other orchestras of 
the country. The management has also 
secured the unqualified support of com- 
mercial, industrial and ‘civic organiza- 
tions which have underwritten for the 
entire season, for all of the unsold seats 
which will be on hand at the beginning 
of the season. 

Other organizations have put forth 
their best efforts to again renew interest 
in their gatherings through the engage- 
ment of the highest type of solo talent 
for their various concerts. 


Municipal Opera 


_ An entirely new phase of musical en- 
Joyment has entered into this field per- 
manently. This is the summer opera of 
various kinds that has been accom- 
plished through the erection in Forest 
Park, of the beautiful open air municipal 

or 


‘theater which seats 9,600 persons. 


six weeks during the past summer sea- 
son, despite the many handicaps of in- 
clement weather and other troubles, the 
Municipal Opera Association, of which 
on. Henry W. Kiel is the chairman of 
the Productions Committee and general 
ead, gave a series of six light operas. 
On the last night the Mayor announced 
that it had been decided to permanently 
give a season of annual summer opera, 
and that next year it would run at 
least ten weeks with increased facilities 
such as a permanent, shelter in case of 
Tain, added lighting equipment, and a 
much larger guarantee fund enabling 
the committee to secure in plenty of time 















































TRIO OF LEADERS IN ST. LOUIS MUSIC 


No. 1—Arthur Judson Gaines, in Charge of the Managerial Of fice, St. Lou's Symphony Orchestra; No. 2—Elizabeth Cueny, St. 
Louis Concert Manager, Secretary of the National Concert Managers Association of America; No. 3—Leo C. Miller, 
Conductor Chaminade Choral Club, St. Louis, Head of Music Department, Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo. 


the best talent available for the sum- 
mer work. This will also provide for a 
ten weeks’ engagement for a majority 
of the members of the Symphony Orches- 
tra, thus keeping the men intact, where 
in previous years owing to the limited 
number of engagements available here 
they have sought employment elsewhere 
in the United States. One distinct ad- 
vantage in the productions given in the 
Municipal Theater is that from any 
profit derived practically all must be 
turned over to the city for the purpose 
of making improvements and additions 
to the theater. It is purely a municipal 
proposition and can rightfully be credit- 
ed with being the first real municipal 
opera in the country. Other large musi- 
cal entertainments include the Annual 
Public School Pageant in the fall and 
the Midsummer Fashion Show, which 
makes a specialty of its musical and 
dancing features. In view of the suc- 
cess of past affairs it is assured that 
numerous out-door entertainments will 
be given in the theater from now on. 


Orchestral Plans 


The hub of the entire musical situa- 
tion in this section of the country is the 
St. Louis. Symphony Orchestra. As has 
been stated above, through the efforts of 
the executive committee of the Orches- 
tra, the Chamber of Commerce, Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Convention Bu- 
reau, Associated Retailers and other 
similar organizations have guaranteed 
to back and distribute all of the unsold 
seats which the management have on 
hand at the opening of the first pair 
of regular concerts, which this season 
will occur on Nov. 15 and 16. 

The orchestra, Max Zach, conductor, 
starts its fortieth season on Nov. 9, with 
the brightest prospects in its history. 
The orchestra itself has been increased 
to eighty-one men, the strength being 
added in the strings where it was most 
needed, and the solo artists are the most 
notable ever listed with this organiza- 
tion. In addition, this year shows the 


‘largest season subscription ever record- 


ed, and the greatest amount of general 
public interest in the orchestra. Also, 
for the first time in its history, the St. 
Louis Orchestra has been engaged for 
an exchange engagement with one of the 
other great American orchestras, being 
booked for a concert in Orchestra Hall, 
Chicago, on Feb. 26, 1920. This en- 
gagement is part of the Orchestra’s 


regular mid-winter tour, which this year 
will take in three states and occupy 
about eight days. Other dates included 
in this tour are two concerts in the Or- 
chestra series at the Illinois State Uni- 
versity, and a concert at Aurora, Tl. 
A greater general interest in music in 
St. Louis is both due to the stimulus of 
the Orchestra and is increasing public 
concern in it. Musicians here say this is 
a somewhat extraordinary situation, 
making the symphony orchestra both the 
cause and the effect of the growing ap- 
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preciation of good music, and augurs 
the possible establishment soon of St. 
Louis as the real musical center of the 
Mississippi Valley. This situation is 
manifested in many ways. Last spring 
the large music houses began taking 
steps to boost the affairs of the organi- 
zation, with the result that the heads of 
most of them are now closely identified 
with the Symphony Society. 

Another unusual feature noted this 
year is the fact that some of the large 
mercantile houses and manufacturing 
concerns are subscribers in the names of 
their firms instead of in the names of 
the individual officers thereof, and the in- 
ference is that the heads of the firms 
hope in this way to stimulate music ap- 
preciation among their employees by per- 
mitting them to attend the concerts from 
time to time. 

Two more solo artists were engaged 
in September for the Friday afternoon 
and Saturday night Symphony concerts, 


making fourteen in all now signed up, 
and leaving only one pair of concerts 
without a soloist. The new stars are: 
Albert Stoessel, violinist, and Charles E. 
Gallagher, basso. Mr. Stoessel is a for- 
mer St. Louisan who already has been 
a Symphony concert soloist here. ‘The 
entire list of artists engaged for this 
season, in addition to the two just men- 
tioned are: Fritz Kreisler, violinist; 
Mabel Garrison, soprano; Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, pianist; Julia Claussen, mezzo- 
soprano; Albert Spalding, violinist; 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; Max 
Rosen, violinist; Sophie Braslau, con- 
tralto; Josef Lhévinne, pianist; Rosita 
Renard, pianist; Michel Gusikoff, violin- 
ist, and H. Max Steindel, ’cellist. 

The season will open with a popular 
concert Nov. 9, and the first pair of 
Symphony concerts will be given Nov. 
14 and 15. There will be as usual the 
regular pair of Symphony Concerts tak- 
ing place on Friday afternoon and the 
following Saturday evenings, and the 
usual twer.ty “pop” concerts on Sunday 
afternoons. The subscription concerts 
occur three times each month; interven- 
ing weeks will be used to make several 
tours. Max Zach has been re-engaged 
to conduct the Orchestra, it being his 
tenth season, and with the new and 
added material which he will have there 
is not a doubt in the world but what 
he will bring forth an orchestra whose 
ideals and performances will secure for 
it a topmost place among the orchestras 
of the country. 

Practically all of the former men who 
saw service in the great war have 
returned to the ranks in their former 
positions. Frederick Fischer is man- 
ager and Arthur J. Gaines is again in 
charge of the Managerial Office. He 
reports a number of out-of-town inquir- 
ies and it is not at all improbable that 
several extra short tours through nearby 
states will take place. The present list 
of principal officers includes John Fow- 
ler, president; vice-presidents, Hanford 
Crawford, Edward A. Faust, Benjamin 
Gratz, Hugo A. Koehler, Geo. D. Mark- 
ham, James E. Smith, treasurer; Hugo 
A. Koehler, and Oliver F. Richards, 
chairman executive committee. 


Cueny Courses 


The fifth season of Elizabeth Cueny’s 
activities in the concert field, shows 
a greatly enlarged list of artists’ recitals, 

(Continued on page 220) 
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which has been made possible by the 
tremendous energy which Miss Cueny 
has given to the development of the St. 
Louis music field and the growing ap- 
preciation which has resulted therefrom. 

From four artists’ recitals in 1915-’16, 
Miss Cueny’s first year as an indepen- 
dent manager, the list has grown to 
sixteen for the season of 1919-’20. The 
most important advance step for the com- 
ing year is the People’s Concert Course. 
This embraces five star attractions, 
which opened with Frances Alda and 
Erin Ballard on Oct. 24, and to be fol- 
lowed on Nov. 8 with Fritz Kreisler; 
Dec. 6, Josef Hofmann; Jan. 3, Emmy 


Destinn and Salvatore de Stefano; Jan. 


23, the Isadora Duncan Dancers. The 


course is a big forward step in bringing’ 


the best music to the people as the prices 
have been made from $5.00 to $8.00 for 
the series of five concerts, the lowest 
ever offered for like attractions here in 
an auditorium of the limited capacity 
of the Odeon, where the concerts will be 
held. An advisory committee composed 
of men prominent in business and civic 
life is another feature of the People’s 
Concert Course. These are Sidney Baer, 
Henry W. Blodgett, G. A. Buder, B. F. 
Bush, P. E. Conroy, Frank P. Crunden, 
H. Worthington Eddy, E. A. Faust, 
Thomas W. Garland, E. M. Grossman, 
Adolph A. Meyer, J. P. Thomy, John L. 
Roemer, Aaron Waldheim, F. A. Witte 
and Charles W. Rebstock. Each is a lib- 
eral subscribing patron to the course and 
other music activities under Miss Cueny’s 
direction and functions by interesting 
others in placing music on a democratic 
basis. 


Form Chamber Music Society 


A Chamber Music Society is also being 
formed and again the usual guarantee 
is waived and subscribing patrons are 
eligible to membership. For this season 
the Little Symphony, conductor-soloist, 
George Barrere, is engaged for Oct. 18, 
and the Flonzaley Quartet, on March 23, 
have been arranged with more ambitious 
plans for the future under way. A se- 
ries of four attractions for the Statler 
Hotel Ball Room has also been arranged 
for Monday afternoons and this includes 
Olga Samaroff, Jacques Thibaud, Dora 
de Phillippe and a fourth one not yet 
determined. 

Other attractions which Miss Cueny 
will sponsor are Sergei Rachmaninoff in 
recital at the Odeon, Jan. 13; John Mc- 
Cormack, Coliseum, Jan. 29; Galli-Cur- 
ci, Josef Rosenblatt, with negotiations 
pending for several other important at- 
tractions, dates for which will be an- 
nounced later. 

Miss Cueny was one of the active 
workers of the National Concert Man- 
agers’ Association. She attended the 
Detroit meeting in 1917 called by Mr. 
DeVoe and was present in New York in 
June, 1919. Her executive ability was 
immediately recognized and she was 
unanimously chosen secretary of the 
newly formed Association, which it is ex- 
pected will have a big influence in all mu- 
sic activities throughout the United 
States. She continues as manager of the 
Sheldon Auditorium, an intimate concert 
hall which seats about 800 persons and is 
ideally adapted for chamber music. Al- 
ma Cueny is associate manager. 

The prospects for the 1919-’20 con- 
cert season of the Apollo Club are more 
flattering than they have been in a num- 
ber of years. The active members of the 
club have spent a good deal of time dur- 
ing- the summer in filling out the Asso- 
ciated Membership list and it is hoped 
that by the time of the first concert 
the membership will be quite up to what 
it has been in previous years. 

Most of the active members who left 
for service in the army and navy have 
returned and are again in the ranks. 
The club will number about eighty 
trained voices, many of the men having 
been in the club for ten years or more. 
The first concert will take place on Nov. 
25, with Helen Stanley, soprano, as solo- 
ist. The second concert falls on Feb. 11, 
and the assisting artists will be the 
Zoellner Quartet, and Warren Proctor, 
tenor. The third and final concert of 
the subscription season will take place 
on April 20, with Mary Jordon, con- 
tralto, as the artist. Charles Galloway 
will again be the director. The officers 
are: Phil A. Becker, president; John A. 
Rohan, first vice-president; Linn Paine, 
second vice-president; C. Walter Hughes. 
secretary and treasurer; Charles Gal- 
loway, musical director. Executive com- 


mittee: W. H. Bronaugh, E. F. Dunker, 
H. B. Marshall, and officers. 

There has been another managerial 
office opened in St. Louis this fall. C. 
M. Bergmann has taken headquarters 
in the Odeon Building, and has already 
arranged for a most interesting and de- 
lightful series of fortnightly concerts 
which are being offered to the public un- 
der the caption of American Concert Se- 
ries. A number of world-famous artists 
will be heard in recital at the Odeon, 
ani present plans call for concerts about 
every two weeks. Additional attractions 
are being booked at the Coliseum and 
will be announced later. The announce- 
ment of Mr. Bergmann includes: Nov. 
27, Maud Powell, violinist; Dec. 9, 
Frieda Hempel, soprano; Dec. 23, Harold 
Bauer, pianist; Jan. 6, Louis Graveure, 
baritone; Jan. 20, Eddy Brown, violin- 
ist; Mar. 2, Clarence Whitehill, bari- 
tone, and Mayo Wadler, violinist. 

It is thought with the additional series 
of concerts that music will reach the 
highest ebb that it has ever known in 
this city. 

As this goes to press comes the inter- 
esting announcement of the entrance in- 
to this field of another concert manager. 
This is the Central Concert Company of 
Detroit, which has engaged Mrs. Kath- 
erine McCausland to manage the local 
end of its business. Already there are 
plans for five big concerts with soloists 
of international repute. The first oc- 
curred Oct. 11, when Rosa Ponselle, of 
the Metropolitan appeared jointly in re- 
cital with Sascha Jacobson, violinist. 
January of the new year, will have two 
dates, the 12 and 26, the first a most 
interesting combination of the Homer 
family—Louise Homer, her daughter, 
with Sidney Homer at the piano. Alma 
Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist will appear 
at the other concert; Feb. 3, will bring 
Stracciari and Margaret Romaine and 
a gigantic concert at the Coliseum is 
planned for Feb. 18, with Eugen Ysaye 
and Mischa Elman. Other concerts are 
planned but have not been definitely set- 
tled up to this time. Mrs. McCausland 
is fully equipped to handle these affairs, 
as she has managed a number of con- 
certs here and elsewhere. 

The Liederkranz Club choruses (male, 
female and mixed), is working diligently 
to make its forty-ninth season a brilliant 
one. Under E. Prang Stamm’s direction 
the groups have already begun their re- 
hearsals and he has selected some ex- 
cellent numbers to be sung at the three 
concerts. At the first concert on Nov. 
15, a cantata for mixed voices, “The 
Even:ng Star,” by John Hyatt Brewer 
will be given for the first time in this 
city. Other works also will ke sung in- 
cluding Cadman’s “At Dawning.” The 
soloist for the opening concert will be 
Francesca Peralta, soprano. For the 
second, on Feb. 21, Ernest Davis, tenor, 
will appear and at the final one on April 
20, they have engaged Irene Pavlowska, 
mezzo-soprano from the Chicago Opera 
Company. The chorus this year will to- 
tal about 150 voices. 


Club Work 


The Morning Choral Club, which is 
composed of 125 women, active members, 
will renew its efforts this year in divers- 
ified channels. For the past two seasons, 
many of the ladies were greatly occupied 
with war work and as a result the club 
work, while not neglected, did not center 
attention as has been the case in former 
years. The club this year is going to 
have a novelty in the form of editing 
a small musical paper introducing local 
and foreign items, said journal to be 
called the Musical Era. This will be 
edited by Mrs. Archer O’Reilly. Another 
important work of the club will be the 
establishment of a fund to assist local 
musicians with recognized talent to se- 
cure the proper tuition and no doubt 
the proceeds from several of the public 
entertainments will be devoted particu- 
larly to this purpose. This is a big step 
in musical advancement for the city and 
with such an organization as the Morn- 
ing Choral Club taking a step of this 
kind, it should prove of great incentive 
to other musical bodies who are more 
than self-supporting, to do likewise. Al- 
ready rehearsals are under way for the 
first concert. Members’ Day, which is 
solely for active and associate members, 
will take place on Nov. 14, when a con- 
cert will be given for them in the Hotel 
Statler Ballroom by Nina Tsarsova, who 
will give a program of Russian Folk 
Songs in costume. Jointly with her will 
appear Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist. 

The Christmas Concert will be given 


by one of the large churches. As usual, 
the best local talent is obtained for this. 
The first public concert at the Odeon 
will be held on Feb. 6 ,1920, with Lam- 
bert Murphy, tenor, as the soloist. Then 
will come the regular Easter Concert, 
followed by the final public concert on 
April 12, at which it is planned to give 
a very interesting and novel perform- 
ance, which will be written, staged and 
composed by members of the club. The 
definite form of this entertainment has 
not as yet been announced. Officers for 
the coming year are: Mrs. Joseph Folk, 
president; Mrs. Taylor Bernard, first 
vice-president; Mrs. W. T. Jones, second 
vice-president; Mrs. C. L. Allen, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Charles Blankenship, 


corresponding secretary; Mrs. John 
Morrison, treasurer, and Mrs. A. D. 
Chappell, head of artist committee. 


— Galloway will again direct the 
club. 

With a full force of eighty men, the 
Knights of Columbus Choral Club will 
embark upon a season which unquestion- 
ably will prove most successful. Last 
year an experiment was tried in the giv- 
ing of an oratorig, It was so successful 
that they decided to abide by the 
plan and this year two attractive pro- 
grams have been arranged and are al- 
ready in rehearsal. ‘The first will take 
place on Nov. 26, when “Before the 
Dawn,” by W. F. Harling, and “Lochin- 
var” by W. G. Hannon, will be heard. 
For the second concert on April 12, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “Vision of 
Sir Launfal,” will be given with soloists. 
W. C. Deibels will again be directing. 
By the time this story appears, the club 
will no doubt have successfully carried 
through their campaign for selling all 
their seats, which is an unusual one. 
Each active member devotes one week’s 
time to the actual selling of subscription 
seats. This plan has brought success for 


cn, 


several seasons. Officers are: Charles 
Mulligan, president; Alonzo F. Barr 
vice-president; John P. Walsch, secre. 
tary, and W. J. Donohoe, treasurer, 

While no definite plans have as yet 
been announced, the Pageant Chora] 
Clubs are in rehearsal and Director 
Frederick Fischer states that in all prob. 
ability a definite announcement wil] be 
forthcoming shortly. Many members 
who were in the service have returned 
and no doubt the ranks will be filled to 
their full quota. 

One of the most interesting personal}- 
ties in the entire musical field in §¢. 
Louis is Ernest K. Kroeger, pianist, com- 
poser and teacher. His activities this 
coming season will be along those of 
previous years, except that he expects 
to be out of the city much more jp 
recital work, which will be booked and 
handled by F. L. Liebing of this city, 
He has been busy the past summer, com- 
posing a number of new things which 
will have early hearings. His “Masque 
of the Dead Florentines” will be given 
at the Artist Guild in November. He is 
kept busy also with his duties as chair- 
man of the Music Committee of the Art 
League. The Kroeger School of Music, 
of which he is also the director, has a 
more promising outlook than ever be- 
fore and will have a full quota of pupils 
at the opening of the fall term. 

The city is proud of two distinguished 
soloists in the personages of Michel Gusi- 
koff, violinist, and H. Max Steindel, ’cel- 
list, both associated with the Symphony 
Orchestra. They are under the man- 
agement of Arthur J. Gaines and al- 
ready have a number of local and out- 
of-town dates booked. An individual or 
joint recital by these young men always 
assures most satisfactory results from 
every standpoint. 

Leo. C. Miller, one of the most prom- 

(Continued on page 221) 
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, the young musicians of this 
inent Ore the country, has done wonders 
sche past few years with the Chamin- 
W. Choral Club of Webster Groves, of 
h he is the director. With an active 
bership of sixty, the ladies are pre- 
most interesting season which 

nsists of monthly private recitals and 
88 public concerts. The exact works to 
va performed and soloists to be engaged 
have not been announced. _Concerts will 
take place some time during December 
nd May. A dramatic section has been 
saded to the club this year. Officers are: 
rs. James Dawson, president; Mrs. 
Jesse L. Gaynor, honorary president; 
Mrs: Dorothy Gaynor Blake, accompan- 
‘st; Mrs. Wz A. Ballantine, treasurer; 
Mrs. p. A. Flournoy, secretary. 

Besides the foregoing which takes con- 
siderable of Mr. Miller’s time, he has 
4 most excellent school in St. Louis and 
is the head of the music department of 
Lindenwood College in Saint Charles, 
Missouri, a nearby suburb. At the col- 
lege Mr. Miller has thirteen assistants 
in various departments and this year is 
making a great feature of the musical 
work. ‘The concert course is being ar- 
ranged there but the artists have not as 
yet been definitely engaged. 

Public School Activities 


As usual the music in the public 
schools will be diversifying and _ entey- 
tainins. E. L. Coburn, Supervisor of 
Music, who has always been one of the 
leaders here in the community music, has 
again surrounded himself with a most 
capable corps of assistants. The big 
study for the advanced grades (includ- 
ing high schools), will be Coleridge-Tay- 
lor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding’ Feast.” 
This will be performed in the spring 
with a massive chorus and local soloists. 
There will also be two orchestral con- 
certs by the various high school orches- 
tras, and a similar number of concerts 
with orchestras of 400 of the best vir 

e 
Board of Education is now figuring on a 
plan whereby high school pupils may re- 
ceive credits for work done on the out- 
side, subject of course, to examination. 


de 
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Mr. Coburn has as his assistants in the - 


high schools, Glenn Tindall, William 
John Hall, Theresa Finn, Arthur Davis, 
Eugenia Dussuchal, D. H. Cleveland, and 
Gerald Tyler in the Colored High School. 

The Missouri Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists has for its aim, to 
stimulate interest in the organ as well as 
to raise the standard of organ playing. 
Plans were arranged for the coming 
season to give a systematic series of re- 
citals at stated intervals. Besides St. 
Louis, the plan includes Kansas City, 
Springfield, Saint Charles, 
Lebanon, Carthage, and Webster Groves. 
This should provide at least thirty re- 
citals under the auspices of the Guild. 
Officers for the coming season are: Ed- 
ward M. Read, dean; William M. Jenk- 
ins, sub-dean; C. H. Stocke, secretary; 
A. F. Stevens, treasurer; Lola D. Eng- 
land, registrar. 

Seymour Schiele, who has had an or- 
chestra of amateur musicians at the 
Temple Israel, will this year embark on 
a larger scale and has organized under 
the name of Little Symphony Society. 
Already the orchestra, composed entirely 
of amateurs, numbers about forty and 
plans are under way for enlargement to 
at least sixty or seventy-five. There 
will be several concerts given during the 
winter. 

Again this year, Victor Lichtenstein 
will have his Young People’s String Or- 
chestra, but he has arranged a regular 
series of four concerts which will be 
held sometime after the New Year with 
local solo talent assisting. Miss Cueny 
will have charge of the series which will 
take place in the Sheldon Auditorium. 
Mr. Lichtenstein has worked diligently 
for a number of years with his string 
orchestras and they have always given 
4 good account of themselves. 

As this goes to press it is announced 
that the Vatican Choir will appear here 
sometime during the winter and also 
that the first “Pop” concert by the Sym- 
Phony Orchestra, which will in a way 
officially open the season, will take place 
at the Coliseum instead of the Odeon. 

HERBERT W. COST. 


WATERLOO, IOWA.—George Edward 
uner, organist and choirmaster of the 
First Methodist Church and the director 
of the Waterloo Business College Choral 
oclety, has announced the performance 
t a series of oratorios by both organiza- 
tions during the coming season. 











Marshall, 


~ Brilliant Musical Outlook For San Diego 








Amphion Club Announces Excel- 
lent Course—Community Chorus 
and Public School Music Make 
Great Progress—Teachers : Up- 
holding Standards of Art 


AN DIEGO, Cal., Nov. 1.—In taking 
an inventory of San Diego’s musical 
resources for the coming season, we 
not only find a rare spirit of enthusiasm 


among the older organizations that have 
done so much for San Diego in the 
past, but the same enthusiasm appears 
in several new activities. 

Being largely a military city our 
past season was completely filled with 
every kind of war work and naturally 
a lull was expected at this time. But 
on the contrary it seemed only to urge 
us on the more, and we are sure to 
make much progress during the year. 

The daily organ recitals and weekly 
programs, which were featured all dur- 
ing the war, will be continued, as well 
as the community sings which have come 
st be an important part of our musical 
ife. 


Plan Artists’ Course 


The executive committee of the Am- 
phion Club, our largest musical organi- 
zation, announces to its members that 
the Spreckles Theater has been secured 
for the Artists’ Course Concerts during 
the coming season. This announcement 
will be of great interest, not only to 
club members but to every music loyer 
in the community, as it makes a decided 
step forward in the development of the 
club and in the musical Hfe of the 
city. The artists’ concerts will be held 
at night, hereafter, giving those who 
have hitherto been unable to attend the 
matinées an opportunity to hear the 
famous artists whom the Amphion pre- 





SAN DIEGO’S MUSIC OUTLOOK 
AT A GLANCE. 


Municipal organ concerts daily 
Civic music programs weekly 
Amphion Club 
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Ladies’ G Clef Quartet 
Teachers’ Association 

Public School Music 
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Professional Musicians’ Guild 
Several large theaters for concerts 
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sents every year. Already six promin- 
ent artists have been secured and pos- 
sibly several more will be added to the 
course. These attractions include the 
Flonzaley Quartet, Alfred Cortot, Jac- 
ques Thibaud, Florence Macbeth, Merle 
Alcock and Lambert Murphy; aiso 
George Copeland and the Duncan Danc- 
ers. 

The local concerts given by leading 
local artists, will be held as always in 
the afternoon, the place to be announced 
later. The large seating capacity of 
the Spreckles Theater will permit al- 
most double the present membership and 
enable music lovers to hear these artists 
at a very reasonable price. Student 
tickets are also featured by the club and 
pupils may receive membership. Whole 
classes are taking advantage of this 
ofier. Officers of the Amphion Club are: 
Gertrude Gilbert, president; Mrs. L. L. 
Rowan, vice-president; and Mrs. B. A. 
Baker, secretary and treasurer. 

In community singing, we have been 
able to do excellent work under the per- 
“onal direction of Wallace E. Moody, or- 
ganizer in San Diego district, for the 
War Camp Community Service. In or- 
ganizing the San Diego district for this 
work Mr. Moody has stressed the unit 
idea with marked success. Nine com- 
munity choruses are now flourishing in 
various parts of the city and outlying 
territory, each under its own leader. 
San Diego has developed into a singing 
city in the best sense of the word. The 
movement is general and reaches every 
phase of community life. Mr. Moody is 
also conductor of the Philharmonic Chor- 
us (formerly the People’s Chorus), and 


















































FORCES IN SAN DIEGO’S MUSIC: 


No. 1—Wallace Moody, organizer of community singing San Diego district War 
Camp Community Service; No. 2—Gertrude Gilbert, prominent club woman and 
local impresario, also president of the Amphion Club; No. 83—Mrs. Zay Rector 
Bevitt, President of the San Diego Music Teachers’ Association; No. 4—The 
Spreckles Theater largest auditorium in San Diego in which the Amphion Club 


concerts will take place. 


director of the Y. M. C. A. Chorus. 
Both of these organizations are doing 
splendid work and have appeared re- 
peatedly during the past year for the 
soldiers and sailors. 

The high school music department is 
offering its usual attractive courses and 
the enrolln.ent this year is larger than 
ever before. The faculty is composed of 
Mrs. Alice B. Price, theory; Mr. Claude 
K. Webster, orchestra; and William F. 
Reyer, vocal and choral work. Special 
courses are given in history, harmony, 
combined with history of opera and na- 
tional music. Among the activities are 
a boys’ glee club, a girls’ glee club, a 
mixed chorus of more than 200 voices, 
and an orchestra. T!-: mixed chorus of 
the school gives a public concert each 
year under the direction of Mr. Reyer. 
It has given such works as Gaul’s “Holy 
City,” and “Ruth” and Rheinberger’s 
“Christoforms.” The school has a musi- 
cal society which gives monthly pro- 
grams and also such works as “Chimes 
of Normandy,” “Rip Van Winkle,” etc. 


Teachers Uphold Standard 


The San Diego Teachers’ Association, 
under Mrs. Jay Rector Bevitt, president, 
has been doing splendid work this year. 
Beside many interesting lectures and 
programs it has undertaken with similar 
success settlement work in providing free 
instruction for worthy pupils unable to 
pay. The members have also outlined 
a new course for the outside credit work 
in the high school. The old course 
seemed inadequate, so in co-operation 
with the Music Department of the school 
this work was done. No better course 
is in use, it is thought, in any school in 
the states and it is sure to be used in 
many communities. The Teachers’ As- 
sociations also are proud of the fact that 
the State Teachers’ Convention will meet 
in San Diego next year. . 

Several new organizations are in evi- 
dence along with the older ones: The 
Mollenhauer String Quartet and the 
Ladies’ G Clef Quartet are doing splen- 
did work. Both organizations gave a full 
schedule of concerts last year. 

The new municipal band has also de- 
lighted us on many occasions and more 
is expected of them during the coming 
year. 

The Scotti Grand Opera Company at 
Powers Theater Monday and Tuesday 
nights, was the best all-around produc- 
tion of opera ever heard here. 


Leoni’s “L’Orcalo,” and Mascagni’s 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” were heard the 
two evenings, with a fine orchestra. 

Every réle was well done. Florence 
Easton stood out both for her splendid 
acting and fine singing. 

Among the soloists were: Scotti, Chas. 
Gallagher, Orville Harold, Francesca 
Perlata, Mario Chamlie, Jeanne Godon, 
Mary Kent and Marie Sundelius. 

In hopes of having a new civic audi- 
torium several concerts have been given. 
Just now the popular Gilbert and Sulli- 
van opera, “The Pirates of Penzance,” 
is being produced by C. M. Pyke, the 
proceeds to be used for this movement. 

Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, official or- 
ganist of the city, is now approaching 
the completion of the fifth year of his 
engagement. His duties commenced 
with the opening of the Panama-Cali- 
fornia Exposition on Jan. 1, 1915, and 
although it was understood that his en- 
gagement was only for the period of the 
Exposition, yet his work has been so 
successful that he has remained at his 
post in response to what may be called 
the unanimous wish of the musical pub- 
lic of San Diego. During the entire 
period of his engagement, Dr. Stewart 
has given a daily recital program on the 
great Spreckles’ out-of-door organ, a 
record probably unequaled by any other 
organist in the world. 


Daily Organ Recitals Continue 


The thanks of the musical people of 
San Diego for the continuance of the 
organ recitals are due to John D. 
Spreckles, who not only presented the 
organ and the permanent structure in 
which it stands as a gift to the city of 
San Diego, but who continues to pay the 
organist’s salary, and all charges for the 
tuning and upkeep of the organ. Mr. 
Spreckles is an organ enthusiast and has 
installed a fine three-manual Aeolian pipe 
organ in his home at Coronado. . At 
Tent City, Coronado, one of the finest 
and most popular beach resorts of the 
city, Mr. Spreckles employs Signor Al- 
fredo Tommasino and his Italian band 
of forty pieces for daily matinée and 
evening concerts for the entire season. 
These concerts are of a high musical 
standard and largely attended. Signor 
Tommasino has proved himself a leader 
of exceptional ability and has just’ con- 
cluded his fourth season at this popular 


resort. 
W. F. REYER. 





MISCHA ELMAN 


THIS SEASON WILL BE MISCHA S&LMAN’S LAST TOUR IN AMERICA FOR A NUMBER OF YEARS 


NOTE; 


Management: R.E. JOHNSTON 
Mr. Josef Bonime at the Piano 
1451 Broadway, New York City 
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New: Hall Gives Hopes to Birmingham Musicians 








Newly Formed People’s Choral So- 
ciety Will Give Masterpieces— 
Music Study Club Presents Five 
Artists—Treble Clef and New 
Chorus Will Be Directed by For- 
rest Carr, Kentucky Musician— 


re one ALA., Sept. 25.—A 

dream of Birmingham musicians is 
about to be realized. Through the ef- 
forts of the Chamber of Commerce, 
bonds were voted for an auditorium. 
This city has been sadly in, need of a 
building with an adequate space to make 
a Spring Festival worth while, and it is 
hoped that by this time next year we 
shall have a building worthy of the 
growth of the Magic City. 


Looking forward to this, a new chorus 
of mixed voices has been organized, with 
Forrest Dabney Carr ( a newcomer to 
Birmingham) as the director. Fred E. 
Moore, vice-president of the Cable-Shel- 
by-Burton Piano Company, together with 
Mrs. W. J. Adams, chairman of the 
Community Sings, called together a few 
of the musicians during the summer and 
formed an organization, the People’s 
Choral Society, with Dr. Bert P. Richard- 
son, one of the faculty of Birmingham 
College, as president; Sara Mallam, first 
vice-president; Harry Culver, second 
vice-president; David U. Williams, treas- 
urer; Mrs. L. J. Davids, accompanist. 
These officers, with F. E. Moore, Mrs. 
Adams, Mrs. R. F. Johnston and J. D. 
McGill, form the board. 

The organization is still in its infancy, 
but has planned to sing Leoni’s “Gate of 
Life” during the Christmas season, and 
optimistic friends hope to hear a chorus 
of four or five hundred voices perform 
some great masterpiece in the near 
future. 

On June 1 of this year, the Commun- 
ity Sing had its second birthday, the 
place being Capitol Park. A few public 
spirited people of Birmingham, who were 
called together by Robert Lawrence for 
the purpose of organization, when Mrs. 
W. J. Adams was chosen president, and 
Mr. Lawrence, director. 

During the outdoor sings a band was 
used, conducted by Harry Turner; in- 
doors, an orchestra under the direction 
of Clarence Klenk. The best talent in 
the city contributes its services. A regu- 
lar association has been formed to carry 
on these sings at a yearly fee of five 
dollars for the members. Last year the 
theater was furnished by the city. Since 
June 1, 700 sings have been held, and the 
committee feels very proud to be able to 
give such a report. 


Noted Artists Engaged 


The Artist Season opened Sept. 26, 
with a matinée recital by Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, who came to Birming- 
ham under the auspices of the Civie As- 
sociation. Mme. Schumann-Heink gave 
her services, as well as paying her own 
and her accompanist’s expenses, for the 
benefit of the Industrial Home at Brew- 
ton, Ala. 

Edna Gockel-Gussen presented Beryl 
Rubinstein, pianist, on Oct. 27, in con- 
cert at the Tutwiler Ball Room. Mrs. 
Gussen herself, will give a series of 
piano interpretation recitals for the Bir- 
mingham Conservatory of Music, of 
which she and William Gussen are the 
heads. 

For years the Music Study Club of 
Birmingham has been instrumental in 
presenting artists of worth to the public. 
Instead of three concerts as is usual, five 
artists will be heard this year under 
their auspices. These will be: Nov. 17, 
Anna Case, soprano; Dec. 12, Cornelius 
Van Vliet. ’cellist; Jan. 10, Guiomar No- 
vaes, pianist; Feb. 12. Eddy Brown, vio- 
linist; March 17, Maggie Teyte, so- 
prano. All these concerts will be given 
at the Jefferson Theater. Mrs. Laurens 
Block is chairman of this committee, 
and she, together with Mrs. Victor Han- 
son, the club’s president; Mrs. C. J. 
Sharpe, first vice-president; Mrs. Hous- 
ton Davis, second vice-president (also 
third «vice-president National Federa- 
tion); Mrs. W. H. Hood, third vice-presi- 
dent; Emma McCarthy, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. J. M. Mason. corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. H. H. K. Jefferson, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Max Fies, librarian; B. B. 
Burton, box-office secretary, and Mrs. J. 
E. Dillard, editor. besides the chairmen 
of the different departments, form the 
board and decide upon the artists to be 
engaged. Mrs. W. I. Grubb, chairman 
of the club extension committee, has had 
a drive on for the past week to keep the 


membership of the club up to its stand- 
ard, 1,048 adult and 400 junior members. 
Mrs. Louis W. Hall, as chairman of the 
course of study, has mapped out a good 
program for the morning musicales of 
music by American composers. 

Mrs. E .G. Chandler has arranged six 
delightful matinée musicales, to be given 
in the Tutwiler Hotel Ball Room. Mr. 
Shireman, the manager of this hotel, 
responds most generously to any call 
made upon him for the furtherance of 
music. 

Mrs. E. T. Rice has arranged a series 


of sacred concerts to be given on Sunday 


afternoons at the different churches, in 
the form of organ recitals. 

The Treble Clef chorus of the Music 
Study Club expects to do some excellent 
work under the direction of Forrest Dab- 
ney Carr, whose reputation as a choral 
director and musician preceded him here 
from Lexington, Ky. This branch of 
the club is composed of about fifty mem- 
bers. The Junior Club manages its own 
affairs, under the supervision of one of 
the music teachers of the public schools. 
It plans its own concerts and study work 
and puts the juniors in line to become 
valuable members of the senior organiza- 
tion. 


Good Music in Churches 


Since the return of our men from over- 
seas, a new impetus seems to have been 
given to our church choirs and there has 
been a general stir in choir circles. The 
First Methodist Church has J. D. McGill 
as its tenor and director; Mr. and Mrs. 
Leon Cole are bass and soprano; Miss 
Vogt, contralto, and John Weigand, or- 
ganist. The Independent Presbyterian 
Church and the Temple have made very 
little change. Emil Levy is organist and 
director; Mrs. E. G. Chandler, soprano; 
Owen Gillespie. tenor; R. Kaufman, 
bass; Mrs. A. C. Crowder, alto for the 
Independents, with the same except Mrs. 
Herman Rich, alto for the Temple. The 
Church of the Advent (Episcopal), has 
changed directors. J. T. McKenzie be- 
ing the organist and acting in that capa- 
city this year, with Mrs. O. L. Stephen- 
son, soprano; Mrs. P. E. Davidson, con- 
tralto; Mr. Morris, tenor, and Jack 
Thomas, bass. A large new organ has 
just been installed in this church and it 
is rumored that an out-of-town organist 
will give a recital in the near future. 

The Highlands Presbyterian has For- 
rest Dabney Carr as its director, with 
Minnie McNeill, organist. A chorus of 
thirty-five voices furnishes the music for 
this church at both services. Edna 
Gockel-Gussen has the organ and direc- 
torship of the First Presbyterian 
Church. <A quartet composed of Sue 
Eleanor Allen, soprano; Sarah Hodges, 
alto; Gladstone Jackson, tenor; H. J. Pos- 
ner, bass, are heard at the morning ser- 
vices, augmented by a chorus choir for 
the evening. Mrs. E. T. Rice retains the 
organ at South Side Baptist Church with 
Mrs. J. J. Strickland, soprano; Mrs. E 
G. Bruce. alto; Baxter Eastburn, tenor, 
and T. L. Bissell, bass. Mrs. Robert 
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“A full, rich voice of great beauty.” 


“A delight to all who are so fortunate 
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Newman has taken charge of St. An- 
drew’s Episcopal choir as its organist 
and director and has organized a chorus 
with a quartet to lead. The Highlands 
Methodist Church has renewed its con- 
tract with Mrs. T. L. Bissell as its lead- 
er and director; Lorene Lawley, alto; 
Mr. McBee, tenor; Mr. John Willis, 
bass. Abigail Crawford is the organist. 
A song service will be given once a 
month. Sara Mallam has charge of the 
chorus choir at St. Mary’s on the High- 
lands ,Episcopal). Miss Stine is the 
organist. A series of vesper song ser- 
vices throughout the winter has been 
planned and on Christmas eve a carol 
service will be given by the vested choir 
in the church. 

Another fine pipe organ has been in- 
stalled at one of the large theaters, with 
Alice Halle-Chalifoux, organist. 

Last, but by no means least, is the 
splendid work being done by Letta Kitts 
and her able assistants in the public 
schools. 


Win Credits in School 


At the beginning of the present semes- 
ter, music (piano) was made a major 
subject in the High Schools. The fre- 
quent application on the part of parents 
for permission to have their daughters 
drop one of the four regular school sub- 
jects in order that they might devote 
more time to their outside music work, 
led the School Board to consider the 
feasibility of giving credit for such out- 
side work and also to consider the edu- 
cational desirability of such procedure. 
In this way eight of the thirty-six credits 
required for graduation may be made in 
piano music. Many colleges are now al- 
lowing entrance credit for this work done 
in high schools. This will be very help- 
ful to high school students who expect 
to do college work. Pupils electing piano 
as a major in high school must also en- 
roll in the vocal and history classes as a 
minor. 

Violin lessons are given in the schools 
twice a week, and when a pupil from the 
schools classes is able to play a melody 
correctly, both as to pitch and rhythm, 
he is allowed to become a member of the 
orchestra. Weekly rehearsals are held 
at the school buildings and one general 
rehearsal is held at a central location. 
There are sixty members of the orches- 
tra and nearly every school in the city 
is represented. This organization ap- 
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peared twice last year on local musica} 
programs and received much favorable 
comment. 

In the High School, music may hf, 
elected either as a major or a minor 
study. Minor courses are offered in firgt 
vocal; second, theory and harmony; and 
third, history and appreciation. In the 
vocal classes, tone production, diction 
and voice placing are emphasized anq 
standard choruses studied. 

A two-year course is given in histo 
and appreciation, beginning with the 
third year. Programs of artists and or. 
chestras appearing in the city are ang. 
lyzed and studied in these classes. [pn 
connection with this prase of the work 
local teachers have been most co-oper. 
ative in preparing their pupils to illus. 
trate compositions of the different com. 
posers. The harmony course is elected 
by pupils who are studying piano as a 
major, and by pupils who are looking 
forward to music as a vocation. Sight. 
singing is emphasized. A regular course 
is outlined for the work in the public 
schools in connection with the talking 
machines, and many excellent records are 
owned by the schools. This enables the 
children to hear good music. Two les- 
sons are given each month in this work; 
one explaining the instrument and com- 
positions, the other a listening lesson. 

An instructor of band instruments js 
employed by the Board of Education, 
The instruments are owned by the Board 
and loaned to the pupils of the High 
School. With the introduction of this 
work, it has been possible to organize 
a band in each High School. 

SARA MALLAM. 





MINNEAPOLIS EVENTS 





Civic League Proposes To Erect An 
Auditorium 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 10— 
The Civic Music League, F. W. Muel- 
ler, president, has for its newest inter- 
est the proposed erection of a municipal 
auditorium with facilities for musical 
events of all kinds. 

An amateur orchestra of ninety-six 
members is that known as the Seidl 
Symphony Orchestra whose dual pur- 
pose is the training of musicians in the 
art of ensemble performances and the 
giving of free concerts in each of the 
five high schools, the season extending 
from Sept. 9 to May 1. Rudolph Seidl 
is conductor. The officers are: L. H. 
Cornell, president; Amor Sardeson, vice- 
president; Charles E. Sanford, treas- 
urer; C. Juster, secretary. 

Stanley R. Avery, choirmaster and or- 
ganist of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, 
is planning a season which will make of 
his choir an important contributor to the 
choral events of the season. An ora- 
torio or large cantata will be sung one 
Sunday of each month and a series of 
three week-day events during the sea- 
son,—“Elijah” in concert form, “The 
Messiah” and two short cantatas (or 
possibly a comic opera). Mr. Avery has 
joined the faculty of the MacPhail 
School of Music where he is conducting. 





Flora Zygman, pianist, made her New 
York début in recital in Aeolian Hall on 
Nov. 13. 
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BROOKLYN ENTERS SEASON 
OF MUSICAL OPULENCE 














Metropolitan Season Announced— 
Series by Boston, New York 


Symphony and Philharmonic 
Forces — Brooklyn Institute 
Courses Continue—Club Pro- 


grams Promise More Activities 
Than Ever Before 


00 N. Y., Nov. 1.—With 
freedom from wartime restrictions 
and depletions, and with the brighter, 
freer atmosphere created by happier 
conditions, Brooklyn faces a season which 
promises to outdo any former one in the 
prilliance of its musical offerings. The 
Borough is now one of the most import- 
ant musical centers of the East, sup- 
porting as it does, a season of Metro- 
politan opera; three Philharmonic se- 
ries; almost nightly concerts and re- 
citals by the most prominent artists, and 


choral! societies of the highest type. 

For the coming year the list of Brook- 
lyn Institute attractions is more alluring 
than ever; there is a new Flatbush Chor- 
al Club of more than ordinary promise; 
great activity among the many singing 
organizations, which unanimously report 
full membership, and both teachers and 
artists are booked for a busy season. A 
Brooklyn woman, Mrs. James J. Gorm- 
ley, has organized a new venture, the 
New York Euphony Society, which aims 
to present concert music of a high order, 
and has planned a series of afternoon 
and evening concerts, with Galli-Curci 
as soloist, at the opening one to be given 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on the evening of 
Nov. 21. Connected with the society, 
there will be be a chorus of selected 
voices numbering 100, many of whom 
will be Brooklyn soloists, to be conducted 
bv Carl Hahn. Already a series of six 
operas, beginning on Sept. 22, under the 
auspices of the Italian Lyric Federation, 
with Carlo Peroni conducting, has been 
well attended at the Academy of Music. 
The Metropolitan Opera Company an- 
nounces ten performances at the Aca- 
demy of Music on the following dates: 
Nov. 18 and 29; Dec. 6, 23 and 30; Jan. 
13 and 27; Feb. 10 and 24 and March 
6. Caruso is promised for two appear- 
ances. According to reports, the sub- 
scription list shows an increase over that 
of the past three or four seasons. 


Visiting Orchestra Forces 


As usual, the Boston Symphony, the 
New York Symphony, and the New 
York Philharmonic orchestras offer se- 
ries of five concerts each, the first two 
under the auspices of the Institute and 
the last under that of the Brooklyn Com- 
mittee of Seventy-Five. The soloists and 
dates for the Boston Symphony con- 
certs, this year under the direction of 
Pierre Monteux, follow: Nov. 7, Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, pianist; Dec. 5, Louise 
Homer, contralto; Jan. 9, Emilio de Go- 
gorza, baritone; Feb. 6, Fritz Kreisler, 
violinist; March 19, Emmy Destinn. so- 
prano. Those for the New York Sym- 
Phony are: Dec. 6, Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
Pianist; Jan. 24, Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone; Feb. 14, Mischa Elman, violin- 
ist, and March 18, the Adolf Bohm Bal- 
let Intime. The concert of Dec. 20 will 
e devoted to music appropriate to 
hristmastide. The Philharmonic’s Sun- 
day afternoons are: Nov. 16, Dec. 7, 
Jan. 11, Feb. 8, and March 7, with 
Rosa Ponselle, Leopold Godowsky, Percy 
Grainger, Eddy Brown and Margarete 

atzenauer, as assisting artists. Walter 
amrosch again conducts the Symphony 
Society, and Josef Stransky, the Phil- 
armonic. 

Under the auspices of the Italo-Ameri- 
can Association for Musical Art, the 
Saint Cecilia Orchestra of Rome, appears 
at the Academy on Dec. 28, and the Cin- 
‘innati Orchestra, under the direction of 
ugene Ysaye, will be heard on Nov. 28. 
Bente Paulist Choristers return to 
prooklyn under Father Finn’s direction 
or concerts Nov. 21 and March 12. The 
atican Choirs are booked for Oct. 7. 
th here will be independent recitals in 
he Academy by Josef Lhévinne, the Rus- 
Sian pianist; Nina Tarasova, the Rus- 
Sian diseuse; Ernestine Schumann- 






































































































































































































































Two of Brooklyn’s Music Leaders: On Left, M. Louise Mundell, Condwuctor, Mundell 
Choral Club; On Right, Herbert J. Braham, Conductor, Brooklyn Orchestral 


Society 


Heink; Helen Stanley, recitalist, and the 
Duncan Dancers. The dates for this 
list have not been decided as yet. Also, 
it is expected that the number will be 
augmented as the season advances. 


Institute Concerts 


The Brooklyn Institute announces its 
opening recital for Oct. 15, when the 
Russian Cathedral Quartet, Nicholas 
Wasilevsky, tenor; Nicholas Vasilieff, 
tenor; Nicholas Antonoff, baritone, and 
Michael Bataeff, basso, was heard in 
the Music Hall of the Academy of Music. 
Following this came a recital by the 
American violinist, Eddy Brown, on Oct. 





THUMB-NAIL SKETCH OF 
BROOKLYN’S. MUSIC 
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Boston Symphony Courses 
New York Symphony Schedule 
Flatbush Choral Society 
Brooklyn Institute Courses 
Choral Art Club 

Philomela Glee Club 
Plymouth Choral Club 
Apollo Club 

Mundell Club 

Tollefsen Club 

Chaminade Chorus 

Brooklyn Orchestral Scciety 
Brooklyn Community Chorus 











22; three concerts by the New York 
Chamber of Music Society, Carolyn 
Beebe, pianist and director, with assist- 
ing artists, on Sunday afternoons, Nov. 
22, Dec. 28 and Feb. 29; recital by the 
Tollefsen Trio on Nov. 5; recital by 
Guiomar Novaes, Brazilian pianist, on 
Nov. 17; recital by Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone, on Monday evening, Dec. 1; on 
Dec. 15, the Brooklyn Oratorio Society, 
assisted by the Columbia University 
Chorus, Prof. Walter Henry Hall, con- 
ductor, will be heard in “The Messiah” 


in the Opera House, Academy of Music; 
piano recital by Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
composer and pianist, in the Opera 
House on Jan. 5; violin recital by Fritz 
Kreisler on Jan. 16; recital by Trio de 
Lutéce on Jan. 30; recital by Lucy Gates, 
soprano, on March 4; Horatio Parker’s 
“The Dream of Mary,” given by the 
Brooklyn Oratorio Society o:. March 29; 
Chamber Music Recital by the Zoellner 
Quartet, with assisting artist, on April 
22; recital by Yvette Guilbert on date to 
be announced; concert by the Singers’ 
Club of New York, G. Waring Stebbins, 
conductor, the date to be announced; 
concert by the Mendelssohn Ciub of Phil- 
adelphia, with assisting artist, on date to 
be announced; organ recitals; five lec- 
ture-recitals on “The Great Symphonies” 
by Daniel Gregory Mason, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Music, Columbia University, on 
Oct. 9, and on four Thursday evenings: 
Oct. 30, Nov. 20, Dec. 18 and March 11; 
five lecture-recitals on “The Master- 
pieces of the Pianoforte,” by Hunter 
Welsh, pianist, on succeeding Friday af- 
ternoons beginning Oct. 17; lecture on 
“Great Music Teachers of Ten Cen- 
turies,” by Prof. L. R. Lewis, of the 
Department of Music, Tufts College, 
Feb. 5; lecture-demonstrations of the 
Dalcroze Eurhythmics, by M. Jacques- 
Daleroze, principal of the Institute 
Jacques-Dalcroze, Geneva, on date to be 
announced. 


Music in Clubs 


In the realm of club and choral life, 
the Choral Art Club, which is now in its 
eighth season, has attained an enviable 
reputation among the finest choral or- 
ganizations in the country. Under the 
continued direction of A. Y. Cornell, it 
will be heard in the usual two concerts 
in the Opera House of the Academy of 
Music, the Christmas one on Dec. 18, 
and the Easter one on March 30. Very 
interesting programs have been arranged 
by Mr. Cornell, each composition carry- 
ing with it its own interest. The chorus 
of eighty solo voices, practically intact 
as constituted last season, with the addi- 
tion of a few valuable new voices, will 
again demonstrate its devotion to the 


ideals of tonal beauty, fine balance and 
general artistic finish. Oscar Seagle, 
the eminent baritone, will assist the club 
at the Christmas concert, and Margarete 
Matzenauer will be heard at the Easter 
concert. 


The officers for the coming year in- 
clude: Alfred M. Best, president; Fred- 
erick W. Rauch, vice-president; Howard 
Leggett, secretary and librarian, and 
Raymond S. Barlow, treasurer. Helen 
A. Steele will be club accompanist. 

The Philomela Glee Club celebrates 
this season the Fifteenth Anniversary of 
its founding and the fifth of Etta Hamil- 
ton Morris as its conductor. The first 
concert on Dec. 1, will have an operatic 
program and by unanimous request of 
subscription and active membership 
Percy Hemus, baritone, will be the as- 
sisting artist. By way of assistance to 
young American artists the club will 
give opportunity for a public appearance 
at its spring concert to a violinist, ’cellist 
or pianist. The result will be obtained 
by competition and the decision rendered 
by eminent judges. The program at this 
concert will be an all-American one. 
Etta Hamilton Morris, musical director 
of the Philomela, looks forward to an 
unusually busy season. Mrs. Morris 
will present in recital two professional 
pupils, Laura Consaul Ross and Daisy 
Krey, both contraltos and church solo- 
ists. Mrs. Morris will herself be heard 
in recital during the month of February. 

An old chorus under a new name is 
the Plymouth Choral Club, formerly the 
Arbuckle Choral Club, which under 
Bruno Huhn, organist of the Plymouth 
Church, will be heard in concert in Jan- 
uary and April, with distinguished solo- 
ists assisting. The club now numbers 
sixty mixed voices, and has attracted 
favorable attention to itself by its ex- 
cellent ensemble work. There are no 
dues for active membership, and Mr. 
Huhn will welcome a few new voices for 
the coming season. The club meets at 
Plymouth Institute every Wednesday 
evening. Alfred Boyce acts as assistant 
conductor and accompanist. For the 
first concert, choral numbers will include 
unaccompanied part songs by Henry 
Leslie, Eaton Faning, Howard German, 
Walter MacFarren, Pearson, Blumen- 
thal, Friml] and others. 

The Apollo Club, one of Brooklyn’s 
oldest musical institutions, announces 
full membership and plans for the usual 
three concerts at the Academy of Music. 
The dates of the concerts are as follows: 
Dec. 9, Feb. 17 and April 27. Eminent 
soloists are promised, but as yet have 
not been decided upon. In this connec- 
tion, the club plans to increase its dues 
in order that the finest talent may be 
engaged. The officers for the coming 
year are the same as last year. with 
Daniel Wescoat, secretary, and Walter 
Koempel, assistant secretary. 

The executive members of the Mundell 
Choral Club, Mrs. Carroll Leja-Nichols, 
president, and M. Louise Mundell, found- 
er and musical director, are planning a 
very important winter for the members 
and guests of the club. The artistic 
merit of the concerts promises to be the 
most brilliant in the history of this or- 
ganization. Though in its sixth season, 
the Mundell Club has pressed onward 
and upward, until today it stands among 
the finest singing bodies of its kind in 
the country. Most of this is due to the 
enthusiasm and untiring efforts of its 
founder, M. Louise Mundell, whose faith 
in Brooklyn, musically, has always been 
very strong, and who believes that if 
Brooklyn is given the best, she will not 
be unresponsive. Miss Mundell is also 
a firm believer in the native music and 
the outlook for the American composer, 
and the program for the first concert of 
the club will include works by such com- 
posers as De Koven, Neidlinger, Deems 
Taylor, Spross, and as a novelty, two 
original Southern melodies arranged by 
Nathaniel Dett, to be given for the first 
time by any club. 

The Mundell Club begins its season on 
the morning of Friday, Nov. 14, when 
the “Mundell Morning” will be held in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Bossert. Fol- 
lowing “Mornings” will be given on Fri- 
days, Jan. 16 and March 12. The two 
usual evening concerts will be held at 
the Bossert on Tuesday evenings, Dec. 
2 and April 6. On the evening of Feb. 
5, the club will give its annual concert 
for charity, this time for the benefit of 
the Congregational Home for the Aged. 
It will be held in the Opera House of 
the Academy of Music, with Mabel Gar- 
rison, assisting. The Sixth Annual 
White Breakfast will close the season, 
and will take place at the Bossert on 
Saturday, Apr. 24. 


(Continued on page 224) 
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Wilhelmina Muller remains the club’s 
accompanist, and the assisting artists for 
the various musical functions will be an- 
nounced later. 

The officers for the coming year will 
include: Mrs. Carroll Leja-Nichols, 
president; first vice-president, Mrs. John 
‘G. Turnbull; second vice-president, Mrs. 
John J. Gillies; secretary, Mrs. Louise 
Elbert Strong; corresponding secretary, 
Ruth Hoogland; treasurer, Mrs. Annie 
Litchfield Faber; assistant treasurers, 
Mrs. J. Henry Roese and Mrs. James 
Seel Gill; librarian, Isabelle F. Mundell. 

The well-known Tollefsen Trio plans 
a busy season, opening in Jamaica, L. I., 
on Oct. 28, under the auspices of the 
Brooklyn Institute. On Nov. 5, it will 
appear at the Brooklyn Academy of Mu- 
sic; on Nov. 8, at Aeolian Hall, with the 
St. Erik Society of New York, May 
Peterson and Samuel Ljunggqvist, in a 
program of Swedish music. In Decem- 
ber the Trio will tour for ten days, cov- 
ering Bristol, Va., Hendersonville, N. C., 
Spartanburg, S. C., Raleigh, N. C., Rock 
Hill, S. C., and Chatham, Va. In 
January commences a tour lasting five 
weeks, including Syracuse and Wheeling, 
New York; Niles, Tiffin, Fremont and 
New Philadelphia, Ohio; Richmond, In- 
diana; Galesburg, Chicago and Pontiac, 
Ill.; Benton Harbor and Bay City, Mich.; 
Northfield, Minn.; Keokuk, Iowa; Shel- 
byville and Louisville, Kentucky. Re- 
turning to New York early in February, 
the artists will be heard in their regular 
New York concert at Aeolian Hall, per- 
forming among other things a trio by the 
gifted Italian, Amilca Zanella, for the 
first time in New York, and a Sonata 
for ’cello and piano, by Casella, which 
Mr. Penha has brought with him from 
Holland, and which also receives its ini- 
tial performance in New York. The 
personnel of the Trio remains the same, 
. with Carl Tollefsen, violinist, Mme. 
Catherine Tollefsen, and Michael Penha. 

Because of the success of the venture 
last year, whereby Philharmonic concerts 
were given to the public at small cost at 
educational centers, a citizens’ committee 
to co-operate with the People’s Institute, 
United Neighborhood Guild, Inc., and 
also with the School and Civic Music 
Committee was formed on Sept. 22. It 
is the desire of these bodies to bring 
about a repetition of last winter’s series 
of concerts by the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra at Commercial High 
School, admission to be placed at an un- 
usually low figure. The newly formed 
citizens’ committee plans to form Phil- 
harmonic auxiliaries throughout Brook- 
lyn, and the Philharmonic officials have 
expressed much interest in the project, 
and it is announced that the Philhar- 
monic will be heard in five concerts at 
the Brooklyn Commercial High School, 
at prices well within the means of the 
students. 

The Chaminade Chorus of ladies’ 
voices will be heard in the usual three 
evening concerts at the Academy of 
Music on Dec. 11, Feb. 5 and April 20. 
Three afternoon musicales will be given 
in November, January and March re- 
spectively. Mme. Kuster again conducts, 
and Amelia Gray Clark will accompany. 

The Brooklyn Orchestral Society is 
making rapid strides in the right direc- 
tion, and will be heard this year at the 





Academy of Music in concert. Herbert 
J. Braham again conducts, and Hugo 
Leipnicker acts as president. At one of 
the concerts to be given, Mabel Ritch, 
one of Mr. Braham’s artist pupils, will 
feature as soloist. Other soloists for the 
other concerts will be announced later. 

At the annual election of officers of 
the Brooklyn Community Chorus, James 


J. McCabe was chosen president; Ida P.- 


Wallace, recording secretary; Mrs. I. H. 
Lockwood, treasurer; W. V. Trevoy, 
corresponding secretary; Violet DeMilt, 
librarian, and Charles S. Yerbury, musi- 
cal director. Mr. Yerbury has plans for 
a Thanksgiving festival which promises 
to be a very impressive affair. Member- 
ship in the chorus is open to all, and 
rehearsals are held on Wednesday even- 
ings at the People’s Institute, near the 
Manhattan Bridge Plaza. 

In connection with the Community 
Chorus work in Brooklyn, and because of 
its rapidly growing interest, a series of 
five members’ choral evenings is to be 
held at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 


and Sciences during the coming season, 
with Prof. Walter Henry Hall of Colura- 
bia University, leading the audiences in 
song. Prominent soloists will assist. 
The series opened on Oct. 14, when the 
Musurgia Club, an organization of 
twelve solo male voices under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Hall, acted as assisting ar- 
tists. Much of value is expected to ac- 
crue from these concerts. On Nov. 13, 
Norman Arnold, tenor, will be the solo- 
ist; on Dec. 8, Carlo Marziali, tenor; on 
Feb. 9, Roderick White, violinist, and on 
March 9, Miles Bracewell, basso. 
William C. Bridgman, organist and 
choirmaster of St. James Episcopal 
Church, Brooklyn, has been appointed 
conductor of the newly formed Brooklyn 
branch of the Oratorio Society of New 
York. The new -orgnization holds re- 
hearsals in the Apollo Club, and is pre- 
paring for a great Spring Festival of 
the Oratorio Society which is to be held 
in the 7ist Regiment Armory, Manhat- 
tan, in April. /:mong the works to be 
studied are Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” Ber- 


| 


lioz’s “Damnation of Faust” and Beetho. 


ven’s “Fidelio.” Membership in the 
Brooklyn branch is limited to 259 
voices. 


The Woelber School of Music, with 
Frank Woelber at its head, is doing g 
noble work in the fostering and develo 
ing of symphonic music for Brooklyn, 


The Woelber Symphony Club, com. 
posed of about forty members drawn 
from the ranks of advanced pupils of 
the school and semi-professional mygj- 
cians, under the baton of Mr. Woelber 
has been very favorably heard in con. 
certs of high merit at school and com. 
munity centers, and is planning a busy 
winter’s program. The club meets every 
week at the Carnegie Hall branch of the 
studio, and is well drilled by Mr. Woe]. 
ber, who is a firm believer in ensemble 
training, which, according to his ideas 
eliminates a great weakness in our musi. 
cal study structure, that of self-exploita- 
tion. An interesting feature of these 
concerts is the informal talk by Mr. 
Woelber’s talented wife, Mary J.ouise 
Woelber, on the development of music 
through the speech, song, sonata and 
symphony periods, with a brief analysis 
of the symphony to be performed. Fol. 
lowing in the footsteps of the bigger or. 
ganization, comes a juvenile orchestra, 
and still again, a children’s orchestra, 


ADELE T. SOMERVILLE. 





BIG YEAR AHEAD OF 
ALBANY AND TROY 


Neighbor Cities’ Choral Work 
Is Feature of New Season 
—Visiting Artists 


TROY, N. Y., Nov. 1—The musical 
plans of Trojan managers indicate an 
active and prosperous season. The most 
important engagements are the concerts 


of the Chromatic Club’s twenty-third 
season to be opened in Music Hall, 
Thursday, Nov. 20, by Sergei Rachmani- 
noff in a piano recital; Tuesday, Jan. 
13, Fritz Kreisler will be heard in a 
violin recital; Louis Graveure, baritone, 
will appear Feb. 12. The closing con- 
cert will be given by Florence Easton, 
soprano. and Francis Maclennan, tenor, 
April 15. 

The Troy Vocal Society will be in 
good form this year with all its members 
returned from war service. Conductor 
James McLoughlin, Jr., has begun get- 
ting the men into musical form for the 
first concert in November. Townsend 
Heister will be the accompanist. A mid- 
winter and spring concert will also be 
given with assisting artists, who will 
be chosen from the natives of Troy when- 
ever possible. 

The Y. M. C. A. Orchestra, under the 
direction of Clarence Phillip, is develop- 
ing into a musical organization of merit 
in which many students of music receive 
excellent training to fit them for ad- 





vanced ensemble work. The orchestra ~ 


will be heard frequently in the activities 
of the Association and a spring concert 
will be given. 

The Troy Music Study Club has re- 
sumed its work for the season with an 
increased membership of music students. 
The meetings take place twice a month 
at one of the Conservatories when a pro- 
gram is given illustrative of the subject 
for study. A Theresa Maier is president 
of the club and is planning several pub- 
lic programs during the season. 








Ben Franklin of Albany, is arranging 
a series of subscription concerts to be 
given in Troy this season and among the 
artists to be heard in the course will 
be Ethel -Leginska, pianist; Florence 
Hinkle, soprano; Oscar Seagle, baritone, 
and Anna Louise David, harpist. 

Albany’s music season promises to be 
the greatest in its history. Ben Frank- 
lin will give his usual series of sub- 
scription concerts in Harmanus Bleecker 
hall, but owing to the extensive altera- 
tions now under way, his first concert 
will not be given until January. The 
hall has been purchased by F. F, Proc- 
tor and the improvements being made 
will nearly double its seating capacity. 
Mr. Franklin has not yet announced his 
concert plans. but Jascha Heifetz and 
Galli-Curci will be among those engaged. 
Mr. Proctor has also announced that 
the policy of the new theater will be to 
produce grand opera and concerts as 
well as musical comedies and plays un- 
der his own management. 

The Albany Community Chorus will, 
under the leadership of Elmer Titmarsh 
begin its third year. It was organized 
at the beginning of the war to afford a 
diversion from war activities but it has 
found a permanent place in the life of 
the community and has become a pleas- 
ing addition to the musical life. The ac- 
tive membership is more than 1,000 and 
is one of the largest chorus organizations 
in the country. 

The Mendelssohn Club will begin its 
tenth year of work as a men’s chorus, 
under the direction of Dr. Frank Sill 


—_ 


Rogers, giving the usual three season 
concerts with assisting artists. Dr. 
Rogers will also conduct a newly formed 
woman’s chorus of the Monday Musical 
Club, which will be heard in severa! con- 
certs. 

The music section of the fine arts 
department of the Woman’s Club of 
Albany will give more attention to mu- 
sic this season than ever before, under 
the leadership of Marguerite Heisler and 
Mrs. Andrew MacFarlane. Three reci- 
tals will be given; the first in November, 
when Florence Jubb, head of the music 
department of St. Agnes’ school will be 
heard in a piano recital and Mrs. Mabel 
Davis Rockell of New York, soprano, will 
give a lecture recital on “Shakespeare 
and Music.” In January, Victor Viart, 
official lecturer. of the New York Phil- 
harmonic, will give a lecture recital on 
“The Music of France, Russia and Fin- 
land,” illustrated by selections from 
Bizet, Rimsky-Korsakoff and _ Sibelius. 
Mrs. MacFarlane will give a recital of 
chamber music at the March meeting. 

The Unique Musical Trio is a new 
organization that will provide musical 
entertainment this year. It comprises 
Marion Dudley, soprano; Harry P. Che- 
ny, saxophone soloist; Asa O. Coggeshall, 
baritone soloist and accompanist. The 
Masque of Troy is planning a more an- 
bitious program of musical entertain- 
ments for its eighth season. It com- 
prises Helen Dodds, piarist; Lucy Mill- 
house, violinist; Warren Delfit, saxo- 
phone. and Edward Baler, eee 
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Winnipeg Organizations Uphold High Musical Standard 
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Teachers’ Association Succeeds In 
Establishing System of Music 
Credits In High Schools of 
Province Oratorio Society 
Plans Inspiring Program—Musi- 
cal Competition is Annual Event 


INNIPEG, CANADA, Nov. 1.—The 
W nusient forecast for the season is 
substantial evidence that the artistic 
and cultural life of Winnipeg is by no 
means being neglected. 

Winnipeg is in the peculiar position 
this year of being without a local man- 
ager, representing any of the large con- 
cert agencies. This does not mean that 
we are to be deprived of the visits of 
great artists; on the contrary, there 
will be a more imposing procession of 
eminent artists here this year than in 
any previous season of Winnipeg’s 
history. The various singing societies, 
music clubs, and the music bureau of 
the Winnipeg Board of Trade have un- 
dertaken to engage artists for recital 
and festival appearances, and their ex- 
ecutive committees will look after the 
necessary managerial duties. 

Readers of MUSICAL AMERICA 
will be specially interested in the work 
accomplished by the newly formed 
Music Teachers’ Association, in bring- 
ing into effect a system of music credits 
in the high schools of the Province of 
Manitoba. \ 7 

The annual musical competition is an 
interesting innovation which was in- 
troduced last spring by the Men’s Musi- 
cal Club. 

New Committee For Oratoric 

Western Canada’s premier choral 


organization, the Winnipeg Oratorio So- | 


ciety, is looking forward to the best sea- 
son in its history. The new executive 
committee consists of T. Heath Wood, 
president; L. D. Smith, vice-president; 
Mrs. D. MacLean, Mrs, W. Kirk, and 
R. W. Wydeman, acting-secretary. A 
permanent  secretary-treasurer will 
shortly be appointed. 

John J. Moncrieff, who has directed 
the choir for the past six years, will 
continue to occupy the conductor’s desk, 
and the Oratorio Society is to be con- 
gratulated on again securing his valuable 
services. To Mr. Moncrieff belongs the 
lions’ share of credit for the wonderful 
progress made by the Society since he has 
acted as musical director. Fred M. Gee, 
who has officiated as accompanist and 
organist for the Oratorio Society since 
its inception in 1908, has been re-ap- 
pointed for the coming season. The 
first rehearsal was held on Tuesday, 
October 7th, in the Music and Arts 
Building. The choir will be larger than 


ever this year, and will probably exceed > 


the 200 mark. The program includes 
the annual Christmas “Messiah” per- 
formance, and the big Spring festival 
on Easter Monday and two succeeding 
days, with the Minneapolis Symphony. 
The Festival soloists are not yet chosen, 
but will include artists of international 
reputation. At least one soloist of note 
will be engaged for the Christmas con- 
certs. Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” will prob- 
ably be the prinéipal choral work per- 
formed at the Spring Festival in addi- 
tion to several shorter compositions by 
modern writers. 
_ The Winnipeg Male Voice Choir, held 
its annual meeting recently and elected 
the following officers for the 1919-20 
Season: Bartley Brown, chairman; F. 
O’Brien, secretary-treasurer; C. N. 
Graham, librarian; A. Thomson Hay, 
H. J. Hobson and John Parton, com- 
mittee. George J. Price and Stanley 
Osborne were re-appointed conductor 
and accompanist, respectively. The choir 
1S now entering on its third season and 
rehearsals are already under way, be- 
ing held every Wednesday evening in 
the Music and Arts Building. Percy 
Grainger will be the soloist at the Male 
dice Choir’s Annual Concert in March. 
Remarkable progress was made by this 
organization last winter under Geo. J. 
rice. The choir now numbers sixty 
voices, 

The Women’s Musica] Club opens its 
twenty-first season with a record mem- 
bership of 500. The officers for 1919-1920 
are: Mrs. H. A, Higginson, honorary 
President; Mrs. Robert D. Fletcher, 
President; Mrs. W. B. Sterling, first 
Vice-president; Mrs. J. B. Coyne, second 
Vice-president; Mrs. R. Y. Kilvert, 
Onorary secretary; Mrs. C. V. Alloway, 
Ohorary treasurer; Constance Den- 
olm, secretary-treasurer. The re- 
election of Mrs. Fletcher as president is 
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A Photographic Cross-Section of Winnipeg Music: (1)—Board of Trade Auditorium, Winnipeg; (2)—John J. Moncrieff, Conduc- 
tor Winnipeg Oratorio Society; (3)—Rhys Thomas, President Winnipeg Music Teachers’ Association; (4)—Mrs. Rob- 
ert D. Fletcher, President Women’s Musical Club of Winnipeg; (5)—Fort Garry Hotel, Where Many Concerts Are 
Given; (6)—Music and Arts Building, Headquarters Men’s Musical Club; (7)—Dr. Swale Vincent, President Men’s Musi- 
cal Club; (8)—Fred Gee, Accompanist For Winnipeg Oratorio Society; (9)—George H. Price, Conductor, Winnipeg 


Male Voice Choir 


a well-deserved tribute to her able and 
energetic direction of the many activi- 
ties of the Club last year. The follow- 
ing visiting artists are already engaged 
to appear at the regular Monday after- 
noon recitals; Greta Masson, lyric so- 
prano; Professor John Davis (Univer- 
sity of Minnesota) in a lecture recital 
on folk songs; and Gustaf Holmquist, 
basso of Chicago. Evening concerts 
open to the public and held in one of 
the city’s largest auditoriums, are also 
being promoted by this progressive 
women’s organization. 

The artists engaged for the coming 
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Music Bureau, Winnipeg Board of 
Trade 
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winter include Carolina Lazzari, con- 
tralto; Mischa Elman, violinist; and 
Amelita Galli-Curci, soprano. 

The Choral Club of the Women’s 
Musical Club is making good progress 
this year under the efficient leadership 
of Mrs. J. Dillabough. The choir num- 
bers forty-five members and will take 
a prominent part in the club program 
this winter. The secretary is Mrs. 
Harry Turnbull. 

The Men’s Musical Club’s officers for 
the year are:—Dr. Swale Vincent, presi- 
dent; Rhys Thomas, 
Fred W. Pace, vice-president; Geo. S 
Mathieson, secretary, and B. F. Griggs, 
treasurer. The membership is now 
nearly 200, consisting of both profes- 
sional and amateur musicians. This 
Club has a busy season ahead. In addi- 
tion to the regular weekly recitals on 
Saturday evening, the- Club has_ the 
Annual Manitoba Musical Competition 
under its management, and it also pro- 
poses to carry out a series of monthly 





vice-president; | 


high-class concerts open to the public, 
at popular prices. 

The Club’s orchestra, under the 
leadership of Alex. Scott, is another im- 
portant department and the Winnipeg 
Male Voice Choir is intimately asso- 
ciated with the Club’s activities. The 
weekly recitals commenced on Oct. 4, 
and will continue until the last Satur- 
day in March. 


Annual Musical Competition 


The annual musical competition, 
which is open toe all amateurs in Mani- 
toba, will take place in the week com- 
mencing March 15. The competition is 
divided into forty-three classes, including 
city church choirs (graded), rural church 
choirs, quartets, duets, vocal solos, pub- 
lic school choruses (five grades), piano- 
forte solos (graded), violin’ solos 
(graded), violincello solos, instrumental 
trios and quartets, and original com- 
positions. The last named class is open 
to professionals and amateurs. Test 
pieces have already been chosen by the 
committee, thus giving competitors 
ample time for preparation. Two ad- 
judicators of continental reputation will 
award the various prizes, which are 
donated by musical organizations, busi- 
ness houses, and individuals. Tertius 

oble of New York and A. Fricker, con- 

uctor of the Mendelssohn Choir, Tor- 
onto, were the judges at the first an- 
nual competition, held last May. 

The general scheme of the competition 
is based on the Welsh Eisteddfod. The 
Men’s Musical Club managed the pre- 
vious competition splendidly, and has 
appointed strong committees for the 
coming year. 

The Music Teachers’ Association has 
only been in existence since March, 1919, 
but has already accomplished a great 
deal for music in Winnipeg. The prim- 
ary cause for the formation of the new 
organization was the campaign launched 
last winter to secure music as an op- 
tional subject in the Winnipeg High 
Schools. The movement was started 
by Mrs. Robert D. Fletcher, president of 
the Women’s Musical Club and Eva 
Clare, one of our leading pianists, in 
a series of articles, which appeared in 
the local daily papers. This was fol- 


lowed by a meeting to which all music 
teachers were invited, to discuss the 
subject. A committee was selected, 
which drew up a tentative plan to be 
submitted to the Advisory Board of the 
Department of Education. The neces- 
sity for a permanent, organized associ- 
ation of teachers was apparent, if the 
music credit scheme was to be carried 
out successfully with the result that on 
March 5, the new’ organization was 
formed. The officers for the current 
year are: Rhys Thomas, president; F. 
Hotchkiss Osborn, acting past presi- 
dent; Louise MacDowell, vice-president; 
Jas. W. Matthews, recording secretary; 
Mary L. Robertson, corresponding sec- 
retary; W. George Rutherford, treas- 
urer. 


Schools Adopt Credits 


It is extremely gratifying to be able 
to state that it has just been announced 
that music credits in the High Schools 
have been adopted by the Manitoba De- 
partment of Education. The syllabus was 
outlined by committees of the Music 
Teachers’ Association and finally 
checked and approved by the Board of 
Examiners. 

At the annual meeting of Winnipeg’s 
Opera Company, the members elected 
Rev. Dean Combes as president, Don- 
ald St. Clair, stage manager, while Dr. 
Ralph Horner will continue to direct the 
music. The company presented “The 
Geisha” in the Walker Theater last win- 
ter in a very creditable manner. The 
program for the current year includes 
a production of “The Toreador” the 
English musical play which had such a 
phenomenal success in London. 

FRED M. GEE. 


Sousa Plays in Oskaloosa, Ia. 


OSKALOOSA, Ia., Nov. 8, —Under the 
auspices of the Knights of Pythias, Lieut. 
John Philip Sousa and his band gave a pair 
of concerts recently in the Chatuauqua Au- 
ditorium. Solos were offered by Mary Ba- 
ker, soprano; Florence Hardeman, violinist, 
and H. Benne Henton, saxaphone. At the 
evening concert, Frank Simon, cornetist, 
replaced Mr. Henton. One of the featured 
numbers was the ‘‘Missouri’’ Waltz by 





Frederick Knight Logan, a local composer. 
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ROCKFORD, ILL.) MUSIC CENTERS IN LOCAL CLUBS 


Mendelssohn Society Prepares Ambitious Program for Season—Woman’s Club, Art Guild, Catholic League and 
Others Make Plans—dActivities in Schools and College 











ROCKFORD, ILL., Nov. 1.—Rockford 
has become known throughout the 
country, not only through its successful 
and progressive Mendelssohn musical 
club, but through the number of artists 
who have found inspiration in this their 
native city and gone out to make them- 
selves and their city known. 
The Mendelssohn club, one of the 


strongest and most widely known musi- 
cal clubs of the country, enters this 
year into its thirty-sixth season. ‘The 
coming season promises to be one of 
great activity for the club. The program 
for the year is the most pretentious the 
club has ever presented and of the ten 
artists engaged to appear before the 
club, eight will be heard in Mendels- 
sohn hall by members only. 

Mrs. Chandler Starr, president of the 
club since its organization with the ex- 
ception of but a few years, has given 
much time and thought to the task of 
arranging a program of exceptional in- 
terest this year. 

One artist concert will be open to the 
public, that of Jan. 5, by Anna Fitziu, 
soprano, assisted by Andreas de Seguro- 
la, bass-baritone, which will be given at 
Tebala Temple. Other concerts of the 
year which are for the membership 
only, presenting outside artists are the 
opening concert by Hans Hess, ’cellist, 
and Mae Graves Atkins, soprano, a 
former Rockford singer, Oct. 9; the 
song recital by Theo Karle, tenor, for 
Nov. 6; the piano recital of Feb. 26 by 
Ernesto Berumen; and the concert of 
April 29 by the Philharmonic String 
Quartet of Chicago. Mendelssohn Club 
will now return to its pre-war plan of 
programs, staging several operas and 
continuing the study programs. The 
club will also join in the Americaniza- 
tion work, which is to be taken up this 
winter with the large foreign popula- 
tion of Rockford. The student section 
of the club will continue cto be an im- 
portant feature. 

A new line of extension work is an- 
nounced for this winter and includes 
classes in history of music, harmony and 
sight reading, which are to be made 
open to the public. Mrs. Laura Grant 
Short, head of the music department of 
Rockford College, will have the musical 
history classes. Mrs. Eleanor Kurth 
will have charge of the sight reading 
classes and Mrs. Lema Davis will teach 
the harmony classes. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary Chorus of sixty 
voices will continue under the direction 
of Harrison M. Wild of Chicago and 
will participate in a number of the 
concerts during the year and with the 
operas. 

The student section of Mendelssohn 
club is planning a program that prom- 
ises to be of more than usual interest. 
The section will be divided into two div- 
isions, a junior and senior division, each 
to give two concerts during the year. 
They wiil bring to Rockford for re- 
cital during the season one junior art- 
ist, some talented young musician who 
has shown unusual gifts, as has been 
their custom in previous years. 

Rockford Woman’s club is to have 
programs at a number of the meetings. 
Jean Knowlton, lyric soprano gave a 
costume recital of old French and Eng- 
lish songs and the representative songs 
of Spain, at the opening rece)tion of 
the club in its club house, Oct 7. Nathan 
Haskell Dole, who has done much valu- 
able work in the translation of song 
texts, is to be a speaker Feb. 17. The 
meeting of March 2, will be in charge 
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of the dramatic department, Mrs. Kate 
Holland Patton in charge, when there 
will be interpretative dancing and music. 
The programs of March 30, April 13 
and April 30 are not filled as yet. At 


‘ducted the club. 
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the annual meeting and luncheon, April 
27, there will be a musical program to 
be announced later. 

Although Rockford Art Guild is organ- 
ized with art as its first interest, music 
enters into its many activities in dif- 
ferent ways. This season the guild is 
planning to sponsor an entertainment, 
which will require several hundred par- 
ticipants, the “Peacock Ballet,” to be 
given at the Rockford Theater, Dec. 12 
and 138, under the direction of Leslie 
Young Correthers, director of the guild. 
Mr. Correthers wrote and staged the 
ballet in Honolulu. Costumes and prop- 
erties for the production will be made 
under the direction of Mr. Correthers 
by members of the guild. 


Rockford Singers and Players club, 
which had a large membership of prom- 
inent musicians, merged with the guild 
last season and will furnish the talent 
ore for the presenting of the bal- 
et. 

Schumann club, a_ club organized 
twenty-five years ago by Mrs. John 
Oberg, at that time one of the most suc- 
cessful piano teachers in Rockford, has 
met continually since that time and now 
has a membership of fifty active mem- 
bers and also a student membership. 
Examinations are taken for active mem- 
bership, requiring the playing of a 
sonato, first Cramer study and piece 
to be memorized, by piano applicants. 


The club this year will give an oper- 
etta as has been their custom for a 
number of years; there will be a social 
each month for the student members 
and at each meeting there will be a dis- 
cussion on history of music. The club 


is divided into three divisions of active - 


members and one of students, each play- 
ing three times during the club year. 
The annual May concert closes the club 
year. Many of the older members are 
now members of Mendelssohn Club. Offi- 
cers of Schumann club this year are: 
President Marie McClay; vice-president, 
Beatrice Schabacker; secretary, Char- 
lotte Liomin; treasurer, Ruth Hefferan; 
chairmen of divisions; first division, Ger- 
trude Gartland; second division chair- 
man, Catherine Laden; third division, 
Helen Lohman; student division, Marion 
Hoffman. Meetings are held every to 
weeks. 

During the period of the war Sigfrid 
Sandeen, director of the Handel Choral 
club, was in the navy, receiving his com- 
mission as ensign, but as he is to re- 
turn to the city soon, he will resume the 
direction of the club. During his ab- 
sence, Myron Barnes, one of the promi- 
nent vocal teachers of the city, con- 
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The choral club will 
present at least one oratorio during the 
winter. 

Music is always an important feature 
in the plans of the Catholic Woman’s 
league and this year, with its member- 
ship of 1,000 and waiting list, the 
League will devote much attention to its 
music guild. Officers are: Mrs. Ellen 
M. Jilbert, president; Mary MHaime, 
vice-president; Mary O’Connor, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Catherine Curtin, 
financial secretary; Mrs. Margaret Bet- 
zold, treasurer. Officers of the music 
guild are: Mrs. Irene Doyle, chairman; 
Angela Joyce, secretary; Mildred Gaff- 
ney, treasurer. 

At the opening meeting of the season, 
Oct. 6, there was a program of songs 
by Marion Culhane. The music guild 
is in charge of the second meeting, Nov. 
38, and at the meeting of Dec. 1, there 
will be a lecture by Mrs. Chandler 
Starr, president of Mendelssohn club, 
on “Music as a National Asset and its 
Uplifting Influence.” The _ guild will 
also present a playlet. Alice Schmauss, 
violinist, will give a violin recital at the 
meeting of Jan. 5. On March 2, the 
guild will give a masque, “The Arts of 
the Nations as a Factor in Promoting 
Citizenship,” under the direction of Les- 
lie Young Correthers. Miriam Schmauss 
will give a violin recital at the meeting 
of Apr. 6, assisted by George Jilbert, 
tenor. 


Music at Rockford College 


Rockford College music department 
will be under the _ direction of Mrs. 
Laura Grant Short, who has been head 
of the organ department for a number 
of years. She will have as co-director 
Mrs. George Nelson Holt of Chicago, 
who is head of the piano department. 

The voice department this year will 
be under the direction of George Nel- 
son Holt of Chicago, assisted by Eleanor 
Kurth, a pupil of Lamperti; Mrs. Holt 
is assisted by Bess Bradford, a pupil of 
Leschetzki and of Rudolph Ganz, and by 
Celeste Bengston, a graduate of the 
Rockford college music department, who 
will have charge of the junior piano de- 
partment. 

Edward Freund, who has recently re- 
turned from France, where he served 
as a band leader in the A. E. F., will 
resume direction of the violin depart- 
ment after an absence from the college 
of two years. Mr. Freund will have an 
orchestra of students this year. 

The college will again sponsor a 
course of recitals and talks on musical 
appreciation by Blanche Sherman Mer- 





riman, the recitals to be given once a 
month during the winter. 

Mrs. Short also announces the ep. 
gagement of Joseph Bonnet, the great 
French organist, for a recital in Jan. 
uary at Second Congregational Church 
under the auspices of the college musie 
department. This will be his fourth an. 
nual concert in Rockland, where he was 
heard by capacity audiences on preyj- 
ous occasions. Mrs. Short is a pupil of 
M. Bonnet. 

Members of. the college faculty wij] 
give concerts during the year and the 
usual monthly students’ recitals wij] 
also be given. There is an unusually 
large enrollment in all music classes 
this year. Through the gift of an en. 
‘dowment fund to the music department 
this year, it has been possible to present 
scholarships in each department. 


In the Public Schools 


Music takes a prominent part in the 
work of the public schools, credit be- 
ing given for the proficiency of the musi- 
cal students. Amelia Deneweth is sup- 
ervisor of the music in the schools and 
has an excellent plan vf work laid out 
for the teachers to carry out with the 
children. Orchestras and choruses are 
conducted in all of the public schools of 
the city, the teachers having charge of 
the choruses and Mrs. Eloise Spoo,: 
Morgan in charge of the public schox' 
orchestras, trios, and other organiza- 
tions of instruments. 

Rockford high school band is one of 
the best school bands in the state, their 
playing being an inspiration to the many 
social and athletic events of the sciool, 
The band is directed by John T. Haight 
of the faculty. An orchestra was orga- 
nized last year and is this year under 
the direction of Mr. Borner. There are 
also boys’ and girls’ glee clubs, who 
give annual concerts. 

The chorus of Centennial M. E, 
Church, numbering sixty voices under 
the direction of the pastor, Rev. Charles 
A. Gage, is planning special concerts 
this year and will present at least two 
oratorios, one to be “The Messiah.” Solo- 
ists with the chorus are Floyd Palm, 
tenor; Mrs. W. A. Horneman, soprano; 
Mrs. A. W. Clark, contralto; and Rey. 
Mr. Gage, baritone. 

A large chorus has_ been recently 
organized by the Girls’ Community 
Service League from the various clubs, 
which is being directed by Miss En- 
right. The chorus will give an oper- 
etta at an early date and is also re- 
hearsing for an operetta to be given 
with the men of the Sixth division at 
Camp Grant. 

Rockford Hospital Nurses’ Training 
school alumni have announced a con- 
cert which they will sponsor at Shrine 
Temple Nov. 13, to be presented by 
Jules Falk, the violinist; Estelle Went- 
worth, soprano; and Malvina Ehrlich, 


pianist. 
HELEN FISH. 





HARRISBURG PLANS 
ITS BIGGEST SEASON 


Keystone, Wednesday Club 
and City Offerings Fill 
the Schedule 


HARRISBURG, PA., Nov. 1.—The 
coming season will be the largest in 

the point of musical offerings that the 
city of Harrisburg has ever known. Al- 
ready the bookings surpass all former 
records with many plans in formation. 
Opening the season was Cecil Fanning, 
baritone, who came on Oct. 7, under the 


i management of Stanley G. Backen- 
stoss. 

The Keystone Concert Series this year 
will be under the management of Mrs. 
Salome Sanders. The opening concert 
will be given on the afternoon of Nov. 
7, by the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra with Magdeleine Brard, the French 
pianist, as soloist. The same evening, 
Leda, the Russian-American dancer, will 
appear, with Ross Harman, baritone, as 
the assisting soloist. Fritz Kreisler will 
give a recital Jan. 5, and Alessandro 
Bonci, tenor, will appear in February, 
the date to be announced later. He will 
be assisted by Eleanor Brock, pianist. 
The closing concert of the series will be 
given by Louisa Tetrazzini, with Warren 
Proctor, baritone, as assisting soloist. 

The Wednesday Club will open its 
thirty-eighth season with a recital by 
four of its own members on Nov. 5. The 
booking for artists include the New York 
Chamber Music Society, Nov. 11; Rein- 
ald Werrenrath, Jan. 7; Eva Gauthier in 
costume recital of folk-songs, March 11, 
and the Wednesday Club Chorus will 





give its annual concert on Jan. 28. The 
Christmas concert will be given at Zion 
Lutheran Church, Dec. 23. The closing 
concert, April 21, will be a joint recital 
by Mrs. Thamzine Cox, soprano, and 
Sara Lemer, violinist. 

The officers of the club for the coming 
season are Nancy Irwin Shunk, honorary 
president; Martha Snavely, president; 
Mrs. Martin A. Cumbler, vice-president; 
Mrs. Carl Willis Davis, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. William L. Keller, correspond- 
ing secretary; Mary B. Robinson, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Edwin J. Decevee, director 
of chorus; Mrs. Wilbur F. Harris, chair- 
man of program committee. 

The big feature of the season will be 
the two concerts given by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Dec. 14 and Jan. 10 
The project has no commercialism back 
of it and is solely for the musical edu- 
cation of the city. The price for tickets 
has been placed within the reach of all. 
A committee of musicians headed by 
Josiah Hillegas has charge of the man- 
agement of the concerts, with the Patriot 
and the Evening News underwriting the 
guarantee. 

L. H. H. 


Rafaelo Diaz Opens Musical Season of 
Charleston, S. C. 


CHARLESTON, 8S. C., Nov. 7—The 
Charleston musical season begun with a re- 
cital by Rafaelo Diaz offered a program of 
operatic aras and songs in various langu- 
ages. After the concert a reception was 
given in honor of Mr. Diaz in the studio of 
Irving Schwerke, pianist during which, Mrs. 
Frank Williamson, coloratura, soprano, sang 


a group of songs. 
_ . Los 








Thomas Egan, Irish tenor, with assisting 
artists, presented scenes from grand 
opera at the Waldorf-Astoria on Friday 
evening, Nov. 7, under the auspices of 
Lafayette Council, Knights of Columbus. 
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Local Development Shown In San Jose’s Music 
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Large Number of Present Season’s 
Programs To Be Given By Local 
Organization — Orchestra Or- 
ganized At Pacific Conservatory 
of Music — California Ladies’ 
String Quartet To Be Heard in 


Concert 


AN JOSE, CAL., Nov. 1.—At the 
S time that last year’s fall issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA went to press, 
San José was facing the most active mu- 
sical season in her history, but the fates, 
assisted by the epidemic, played such 
havoc with plans that we had but a mere 
taste of the many treats projected. This 


year the prospects are very interesting 
inasmuch as there seems to be considera- 
ble activity along the lines of broader de- 
velopment from within, although the out- 
side managers who usually supply us 
with the bulk of our musical entertain- 
ment and who promised us so much last 
season, are not giving us many of the 
splendid prospects which they generally 
offer us at tnis season of the year. 

As usual, the Pacific Conservatory of 
Music, which is associated with the Col- 
lege of the Pacific, will be the center of 
our musical activities. This year the 
Pacific Conservatory’s Artist Course will 
be combined with a lecture course, so 
that we shall have the privilege of hear- 
ing speakers of national reputation as 
well as musical artists of renown. 

The artists are provided by the L. E. 
Behymer offices and will include Percy 
Grainger, Lambert Murphy and_ the 
Cherniavsky ‘Trio. Howard H. Hanson, 
the newly-elected director of the Con- 
servatory, will assume the local manage- 
ment for this series and in addition to 
this and his many other duties, will or- 
ganize and conduct a professional or- 
chestra. Not since the passing of the 
San José Symphony Orchestra several 
years ago, have we had a permanently 
organized orchestra ‘of professional 
standing. Mr. Hanson’s plans call for a 
small orchestra of experienced players, 
capable of playing the best of orchestral 
music in a_ satisfactory manner even 
though the instrumentation may be 
somewhat limited at first, because of the 
difficulty in securing members for the 
brass section. Nathan J. Landsberger, 
head of the violin department of the 
Conservatory, will be the concert mas- 
ter. A fact rather unique in connection 
with organizations which are affiliated 
in any way with an educational institu- 
tion is that members of the orchestra 
who are not vitally connected with the 
institution, are to receive financial com- 
pensation for their work. 


Choral Society Re-organizes 


The Pacific Choral Society will be re- 
organized under Mr. Hanson's leader- 
ship and will be heard in a number of 
concerts during the year. The A Capella 
Choir, founded three years ago by 
Charles M. Dennis, will be reorganized. 
Mr. Dennis returns to his position on the 
faculty after a year spent in the service. 

Another event of community interest 
sponsored by the College of tne Pacific 


.will be a series of Sunday vespers held 


in the College Auditorium at which 
times music will be featured. 

Faculty recitals will be given through- 
out the year, and will be free to the 
Public. Concerts featuring the works 
of young American composers will be 
given. instrumental or vocal _ solos, 
chamber music works and moderately- 
difficult orchestral or choral composi- 
tions are especially desired. 

_ Faculty changes not heretofore chron- 
icled include the coming of E. K. Foster, 
formerly head of the piano depart- 
ment of Kansas Wesleyan University, 
who is to head the piano and organ de- 
partments; Jules Moullet, assistant in 
the theory department; Charles Hay- 
ward, formerly of Montezuma Boys’ 
School, director of elementary orchestral 
Work; and Wilfred Eckstein, a former 
































Foremost Figures in San Jose’s Musical Personnel: (1)—Walter B. Kennedy, President of the Santa Clara County Branch, Cal- 
ifornia Music Teachers’ Association; (2)—-Le Roy Brant, Editor Music Column “San Jose Evening News;” (3)—Howard 
H. Hanson, Manager of the Pacific Conservatory Artist Series; (4)—-Clarence Urmy, Music Critic; “San Jose Mercury- 


Herald;” (5)—California Ladies’ String Quartet. 


U. S. Army bandsman, who will have 
charge of the wood-wind section of the 
orchestra. 

Aside from the Pacific Conservatory 
Auditorium, the only satisfactory con- 
cert hall is the Victory Theater, man- 
aged by M. B. Haase. It is there that 
the outside managers present their at- 
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tractions. At present the only positive 
bookings are for Sousa’s Band and Mme. 
Schumann-Heink. Both of these are 
booked by the Behymer-Oppenheimer 
management. 


Many Factors Arranging Programs 


The Santa Clara County Branch of 
the California Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will bring to San José lecturers 
and recitalists from the University of 
California’s Musical Extension Courses. 
Further plans cannot be announced at 
present. 

Another factor which has exerted a 
splendid influence, musically, during the 
past few years has been the policy of 
William L. Stidger, pastor of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in bringing 
to his church artists of splendid attain- 
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ments, and some with international 
reputations. These concerts have been 
given in the evening, and a free will 
offering taken to defray the expenses. 
Although Dr. Stidger resigned his pulpit 
a few weeks ago in order to enter the 
lecture field, it is expected that his policy 
of good music for the people will be 
carried on by his successor. — 

Community sings are being put on a 
permanent basis by the War Camp Com- 
munity Service. Captain Stone is lead- 
ing two sings every Sunday afternoon, 
one in St. James Park, and the other at 
Alum Rock Park. 

The only ensemble organization which 
succeeded in weathering the troublous 
season just past is the California Ladies’ 
String Quartet (formerly the Pacific 
Ladies’ String Quartet). This organ- 
ization is composed of Marjory M. Fish- 
er, director and First Violin; Agnes 
Ward, Second Violin; Marian Mahanna, 
Viola, and Ethel Myrle Chapman, ’Cello. 
During the coming season the Quartet 
will continue its policy of giving concerts 
in the schools at “movie” prices so that 
the children may become better acquaint- 
ed not only with good music, but also 
with the string quartet as an artistic 
form of expression. American composi- 
tions will continue to be a feature of 
every program. 

One of our most valuable aids in all 
forms of musical endeavor is the local 
branch of the Sherman Clay & Co. 
George S. Eardley is the manager of this 
branch of the well-known music house 
and his assistance and active co-opera- 
tion may be counted upon in all legiti- 
mate musical enterprises. 


The San José Women’s Club has a 
music section which presents a certain 
number of programs to its members 
during the year. The Notre Dame Con- 
servatory of Music has a series of ar- 
tist’s concerts each year, but they are 
open only to their boarding school stu- 
dents. 

In addition to the many interesting 
prospects in San José, we have a great 
interest in the musical activity at Stan- 
ford University. For the past six years 
many San Joseans have made regular 
pilgrimages to this University to hear 
the artists appearing there in the Pen- 
insula Musical Association’s concert se- 
ries. This year, there is added interest 
because of Warren D. Allen, the Stan- 
ford organist, who has been so actively 
connected with San José’s music circles 
for the past five years, when he was 


dean of the Pacific Conservatory. Mr. 
Allen gives a recital in the famous 
Memorial Chapel every Sunday, Tues- 
day and Thursday afternoons. 

At Stanford University the annual 
production of “The Messiah” will be 
given by the Stanford choir assisted by 
Palo Alto singers, and other choral num- 
bers will be given under Mr. Allen’s 
direction during the school year. On the 
first Sunday of each month, visiting solo- 
ists will appear in connection with the 


organ recital. 
MARJORY FISHER. 
ITALO MONTEMEZZI ARRIVES 








Composer of ‘‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’’ to 
Superintend His New Opera 


Italo Montemezzi, the distinguished Ital- 
ian composer, known in America principally 
through his opera, ‘‘ The Love of the ‘Three 
Kings,’’ arrived in New York from Genoa 
on Nov. 2, on the Italian liner Duca degli 
Abruzzi. Mr. Montemezzi comes to superin- 
tend the production by the Chicago Opera 
Association his opera ‘‘La Nave,’’ which 
has not yet been heard on this side of the 
Atlantic, and the libretto of which is from 
a play of the same name, by Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio. 

Mr. Montemezzi left on Nov. 4 for Chi- 
cago where he will begin rehearsals at once 
for the production which is scheduled take 
place in that city on Nov. 19. The scene of 
the opera is laid in Venice during the Mid- 
dle Ages when Venice was ‘‘Queen of the 
Seas.’’ It was first produced at La Seala 
in Milan about a year ago and met with a 
favorite reecption. It is the composer’s 
third opera. 


SACKVILLE, N. B.—There have been 
several changes in the faculty of Mt. 
Allison Conservatory of Music. Bertha 
Giles, of Haverhill, Mass., a pupil of 
Heinrich Gebhard of Boston, is now as- 
sistant director and teacher of piano. 
Gunnar Ekman, graduate of the New 
England Conservatory, is teacher of vio- 
lin and conductor of the conservatory 
orchestra. Mildred Gurney, of Brockton, 
Mass., pupil of Arthur J. Hubbard of 
Boston, is assistant in the vocal depart- 
ment and J. Elbert Chadwick, graduate 
of the Syracuse University, has charge 
of the organ and theoretical departments. 








Royal Dadmun, baritone, gave a recital 
at Aeolian Hall on Nov. 11. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


AIDS IN MIAMT’S MUSIC 





Yonservatory and Schools Plan Many Musical Events—Private 


Teachers Active 








MiAML FLA., Nov. 1.—Kanute Felix, 

of the Florida Conservatory of Mu- 
sic and Art, announces Cara Roma as 
head of the voice department, Vilona 
Hall, teacher of violin; Louise Norris, 
pianoforte and_ theory; Margaret 
Mearns, expression, dramatic art and 
aesthetic physical culture; Madame 
Karnnitzer, languages and Isabelle Nor- 
ton, dancing. Mr. Felix will teach ma- 
rine and landscape painting. Negotia- 
tions are pending for additional teachers 
and for the personnel of the artist re- 
cital course for the season. 

Everyone learns sometime in his aca- 
demic studies what happens when two 
extremes meet, but it isn’t what hap- 
pens when Maurice Karp of San Fran- 
cisco and W. A. Munier of Boston, met 
in Miami. The result in that case was 
the establishing of a new music firm 
known as the Miami Music Company and 
the forming of the Miami Symphony 
Orchestra—founded, as they modestly 
admit, “with the intention of having a 
permanent organization and with the 
idea of increasing in efficiency and mem- 
bers each season.” The fifteenth of a 
series of twenty “Pop” concerts has 
just been given, with the tickets so low 
in price that no music lover need miss 
the concerts for financial reasons. The 
concerts will be given less frequently 
during the winter season and artists of 
national reputation will appear on the 
program. Negotiations are under way 
with Frieda Hempel and May Peterson 
has been definitely engaged. Maurice 
Karp is director of the orchestra. W. 
A. Munier acts as musical manager and 
Mr. Chase of the Turner Music Company 
as business manager. Mr. Chase is also 
sponsoring a series of recitals for that 
company and announces Marie Morrisey 





Kanute Felix, Founder and _ Director, 
Florida Conservatory of Music and 
Art, Miami . 


as a definite number on his course and 
is expecting to present several other ar- 
tists. 

The Chamber of Commerce has secured 
the Conway Band for a twelve weeks’ 
engagement beginning Jan. 4. Concerts 
will be given twice daily in Royal Palm 
Park, except on such evenings as are set 
aside by agreement for the Symphony 
Concerts. The singers have not yet been 


engaged but the other soloists with the 
organization are: John Dolan, cornet; 
Pedro Lazano, trombone; Stanley Hanni- 
fied, ephyrium; Raymond Ellis, xylo- 
phone, and Louisa Fritza, piccolo. . The 
Chamber of Commerce has also arranged 
an engagement with the Orpheus Four, 
the prize-winning quartet of fhe San 
Francisco Exposition. 

Mrs. Urania C. Glasser recently moved 
her school of opera and oratorio into 
new quarters and during the winter she 
will give a series of bi-monthly studio 
recitals and will present several operas, 
using her own students as far as pos- 
sible, but bringing on artists for solo 
parts. 

Undoubtedly, Mrs. Marsh of the Hal- 
cyon Hall has done a wonderful amount 
of good in making the Sunday night con- 
certs an established custom in the winter 
hotels. Every Sunday night during the 
past two seasons, one was sure of hear- 
ing a fine orchestra program and a good 
soloist at the Halcyon. Mrs. Fletcher of 
the Green Tree, established a precedent 
in her Fire Light programs. Mrs. Louis 
Baker of Dayton, Ohio, was soloist re- 
cently and gave many of the less well 
known songs, and operatic arias. 


Chas. F. Cushman’s Choir of sixty 
voices, made up of high school and col- 
lege students, will resume its work at 
the White Temple and the soloists will 
be engaged in time for the regular tour- 
ist season. Mr. Cushman features the 
monthly sacred concerts and presents two 
oratorios each season. Mrs. Edwin Ba- 
ker is organist and Helen Ellis, pianist. 

Every effort is being made to bring 
J. A. C. Riach back from Buffalo, to re- 
sume his work as director of the “Y” 
singers,—a men’s chorus of fifty voices 
which did such fine work last winter. 

A ten-piece orchestra has been formed 
in the High School, which promises well 
for the children’s musical welfare.- The 
position of Director of Music in South 
Dade is open, owing to the late resigna- 
tion of Mrs. Nevada Gamble. 

On the whole, things are progressing 
musically in this farthest south portion 
of the mainland. More children are 
studying music and there has been a 
noticeable awakening of interest in 
string instruments. More music clubs 
are being formed and the churches are 
— better music and better trained 
choirs. 

ANNIE MAYHEW FITZPATRICK. 











Victoria’s Musical 


Growth Inspiring 








Arion Club In Forefront of Ac- 
tivities—Oldest Male Voice 
Club In Canada—Victoria 
Symphony Orchestra Re- 
cently Formed — Ladies’ 
Musical Clubs Instrumental 
In Bringing Many Artists 
To City 


VICTORIA, B. C., Nov. 1.—Victoria, 

the capital of British Columbia, with 
a population of over 50,000 people, and 
the seat of the Provincial Parliament, is 
a very musical city. It can be truly said 
that Victoria can boast of some of the 
oldest musical organizations in the Do- 
minion of Canada, and from its very 


earliest life it has abounded with real 
musical talent. The greatest artists have 





ELEMENTS THAT MAKE FOR 
MUSICAL SUCCESS 
IN VICTORIA 


Arion Club 

Victoria Choral Society 
Ladies’ Musical Club 

Victoria Symphony Orchestra 
Y. M. C. A. Glee Club 

Three Bands 











visited this city and have always been 
received with the greatest enthusiasm. 

Victoria has three theaters—the larg- 
est the Royal Victoria, with a seating 
capacity of 1,600, is said to be the best 
on the Pacific Coast. Another, the Bijou 
Theater, to hold 1,000 people, is about 
to be built. Concerts are given in the 
lovely hall of the C. P. R. Empress 
Hotel, and the Alexandra Club. 

The Arion Club, organized in 1892 for 
the study of music for male voices, is 
the oldest male voice club in Canada, 
and since its inception it has given con- 
certs yearly and is now entering its 


twenty-eighth season. The club’s first 
conductor was William Creig, who previ- 
ously was a member of the Loring Male 
Voice Club of San Francisco. After the 
death of Mr. Creig, E. Howard Russell 
was the club’s conductor, and since his 
departure for Vancouver, B. C., the con- 
ductorship has been in the hands of 
Herbert Kent, and Frank Schlam, the 
former who is now the only charter mem- 
ber actively associated with the club, is 
the present conductor. ° 

Twenty-six Arion members enlisted in 
the cause of freedom, seven making the 
supreme sacrifice. Its present member- 
ship is nearing fifty, and it is interesting 
to note that the club library contains 
over 200 works written for male voices. 

Victoria Choral Active 

Another organization is the Victoria 
Choral Society, organized in 1910, the 
outcome of the efforts of Gideon Hicks, 
who for years at the Metropolitan 
Church, acted as choirmaster, where he 
gave the “Creation,” “Messiah,” “Elijah” 
and other oratorios. Mr. Hicks was this 
society’s first honorary conductor, which 
position he held for four years, but ow- 
ing to business pressure was obliged to 
relinquish the position to J. Douglas 
Macey, who wielded the baton for four 
years. In 1916 Mr. Hicks was again 
persuaded to become its conductor, but 
last year had again to reluctantly re- 
sign the position to Mr. J. D. Town, its 
present conductor. The chief aims of 
this society have been the improvement 
of choral work, and the giving of vocal 
works by modern composers. The pres- 
ent membership is over 100, and this 
year’s president is Dr. Houghton. 


For fifteen years, thanks to its ener- 
getic secretary Mrs. Walsh, has the 
Ladies’Musical Club been in existence— 
a club devoted to the musical interests 
of the city, particularly encouraging the 
amateurs and having them take part in 
many programs. For the past ten years 
the club has actively engaged in the 
bringing of artists to Victoria, with more 
or less success, and the people of this 
city have the Ladies’ Musical Club to 
thank for hearing many artists. Also 
must we thank George J. Dyke, who has 
lately taken up his residence here, com- 
ing over from Vancouver, where for 25 
years he actively took part in all music 


matters and brought to that city the 
best artists, band organizations, string 
quintets, and choirs. At the time of 
writing, in all probability, Victoria will 
have this season, Tetrazzini, Alice Niel- 
son, Isolde Menges, Sousa’s Band, Mme. 
Signe Lund, Leopold Godowsky, Neal 
Simmons, Beatrice Barlow, and a half 
week of Gallo English Opera. 

Oratorio is also given in the First 
Presbyterian Church, under the baton of 
its choirmaster, Jackson Hamby, and 
every month interesting musical pro- 
grams are given in the First Congrega- 
tional Church, arranged by its choirmas- 
ter, Frederick King. Each winter sea- 
son, Hennings Burnett, organist of St. 
John’s (Anglician) Church, gives two or- 
gan recitals, and Edward Parsons, or- 
ganist of the Metropolitan Church, will 
also give some recitals this season. 
There have been two other musical or- 
ganizations just formed, the Victoria 
Symphony Orchestra, under Archibald 
Hunt of Birmingham, England, and the 
Y. M. C. A. Glee Club, with W. Harold 
Davis as its conductor. 





LOUISVILLE SCHOOL MUSIC 





Aggressive Campaign Will Be Made To 
Encourage Art 


The music department of the Public 
Schools, under the supervision of Caro- 
line Bourgard, this year will make a 
most aggressive campaign. 

Orchestral practice will be made a 
regular study during the five days of the 
school week, with adequate credits for 
good work. The orchestra of the Girls’ 
High School will furnish music for the 
various commencements, plays and enter- 
tainments given by the schools and will 
receive compensation for their services. 
The money received will be used to pur- 
chase musical instruments to stimulate 
those who would like to learn to play 
but cannot afford to own instruments. 
Last spring 300 public school pupils were 
playing violins, ’cellos, flutes, cornets, 
oboes, clarinets, trombones, saxophones 
and drums, and it is expected that this 
number will be greatly increased. 

Two studios are used for group teach- 
ing, and the best available instructors 
are employed. The pupils study in class- 
es of four and pay the teacher the 


es 


regular lesson price, each one paying 
his or her proportion. Pupils havin 
outside lessons, under a private teacher 
are given credit for their work as fj! 
lows: one credit per semester towards 
graduation is given for one private les. 
son per week, six hours’ practice per 
week, one harmony lesson in school and 
examination at the end of the semeste;. 
The board of examiners includes the 
most prominent musicians in Louisville. 

There is a special course in music for 
those who expect to become grade teach. 
ers and musicians after their school days 
This is the Normal and Teachers’ Pre. 
paratory Course. 

Another and entirely new feature jg 
the Normal Extension Course in Music 
which Miss Bourgard will conduct one 
afternoon each week. Ten subjects are 
included in the course, seven of which 
will be granted two credits for thirty 
weeks by the University of Wisconsin 
Peabody Institute, and others. It is the 
leader’s desire to make this course go 
effective that universities everywhere 
will recognize music as they do other 
subjects and grant the same number of 
credits. Thirty teachers are taking this 
course. 

The school music department of the 
Conservatory will co-operate with the 
department of Public School music, and 
the pupils of the former will be given 
an opportunity to get practical work jn 
the schoolroom as temporary teachers, 
They will take the places of teachers 
who are incapacitated for teaching mu- 
sic. In this way they will acquire ex. 
perience and the pupils expert musica] 
instruction. The Dr. Seashore music 
measurement test, as used in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, will be employed. 

Two Opportunity Classes of gifted 
children have been formed and the iabor- 
atory method of teaching them has been 
put into use. The Opportunity Class at 
the Normal School has composed an oper- 
etta founded on the story of “Rumpéltt- 
iltskin” used in libretto form. 

At the Mary D. Hill school the Op. 
portunity Class decided to write an ab- 
solutely original libretto, as well as the 
music. These operettas will be used as 
supplementary sight reading material. 

There is an increased interest in mu- 
sic throughout the entire school system, 
and Miss Bourgard and her assistants 
are highly gratified with the results ob- 
tained even at this early period of the 
school year. 


Talbot Concerts 


Two Sunday concerts have been 
planned by Ora B. Talbot for the even- 
ings of October 26 and February 15. At 
the first one Mme. Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink is to sing an all-English program, 
while Mischa Levitzki, who made a sen- 
sational appearance here at the May 
Festival, will play at the other. These 
concerts are to be given at Macauley’s 


Theater. 
HARVEY PEAKE. 
NEW WORKS AT ‘‘BOHEMIANS” 


Interesting Music in Manuscript Given at 
Musicians’ Club 


At the monthly meeting of New York’s 
musicians’ club ‘‘ The Bohemians’’ at: Ger- 
beau’s on Monday evening, Nov 3, three 
new works in MS. by members of the 
club were performed. They were Gustav 
Strube’s Sonata in E Minor for violin and 
piano played by Joseph Fuchs, violinist, 
and Carl Deis, pianist; Frederick Jacobi’s 
Nocturne in D Minor for string quartet, 
played by Mr. Fuchs, first violin, William 
Kroll, second violin, Cyril Towbin, viola, 
and Isaac Sear, ’cello, and Samuel Gard: 
ner’s ‘‘Symphonie Dramatique’’ for viola 
and: piano, written in memory of David 
Hochstein, the American violinist, killed 
in battle in the Argonne Forest in I'rance 
in 1918. This work was played by Samuel 
Lifschey, viola, and Walter Golde, pianist. 

Both Mr. Jacobi and Mr. Gardner were 
present and were called upon to bow after 
the performance of their compositions. 
The Jacobi work was repeated at the re 
quest of many of the members of the Club. 








Japanese Hear Works of Blind. Court 
Musician 


TOKYO, JAPAN, Oct. 7.—On the even- 
ing of Oct. 4 a concert was given by the 
Gengenkai Violin Club of Tokyo, when 
pieces from Bach, Gluck, Mozart and Mas- 
senet were interpreted by the members. 
Special interest was shown in the perform- 
ances by Mr. Miyagi, a blind court: 
musician, of some of his new compositions 
on the ‘‘koto’’ instrument. He is endeav- 
oring to lift Japanese music above the ol 
conception of its being merely a light ac- 
complishment. Piano solos from Schumann 
and Chopin were given by James Dunn. 

P. Scholz gave a piano recital at the 
Musical Academy on Oct. 5, which was de- 
voted to the works of German mse 
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ERIE, PA., TO HEAR 
PROMINENT ARTISTS 


New York Will Send Favorite 
Musicians For Recitals 
And Concerts 


E RIE, PA., Nov. 1.—Erie’s Musical 

season is scarcely under way as yet, 
put many good things are promised, not 
only by brilliant array of visiting artists 
scheduled but several local enterprises 
will also add to the season’s program. 

Announcements to date consist of the 


Artists Course attractions under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Eva McCoy, which began 
on Oct. 12, with a recital by Leo Orm- 
stein, under the auspices of the Win- 
ter Piano Company, when he demonstra- 
ted to Erie music lovers his extraordin- 
ary artistry. | 

Monday evening, Oct. 13, the Artists 
Course Series presented the Scotti Grand 
Opera Co. in a double bill, “L’ Oraco- 
lo” and “Cavalleria Rusticana.” This was 
the first taste of Metropolitan Grand 
Opera in Erie and needless to say great 
expectations were fulfilled by Antonio 
Scotti and his forces. 

Other notables included in the course, 
are, Anna Case, Josef Hofmann, Rein- 
ald Werrenrath, Albert Spalding, Pablo 
Casals, and Sophie Braslau. The extra 
attraction promised by the “Artists 
Course management include the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, under Josef Stransky. 

The New Community house will as 
heretofore, feature local dramatic work 





with the added interest of local opera. 


presentations throughout the season. The 
present plans also include a performance 
of “The Messiah” about Christmas time 
by the Community Chorus under the lead- 
ership of H. B. Vincent. 

E. M. 





Signe Lund Appointed Musical Director at 
Mayville, N. D. 


Mme. Signe Lund, the Norwegian com- 
poser, has recently been apopinted director 
of the department of music at the State 
Normal School at Mayville, N. D. Mme. 
Lund visited the Pacific Coast this summer, 
where she appeared a number of times in 
concert, and while in North Dakota after 
her western appearances, was offered the 
post at the State Normal School. She has 
a large class of pupils there, with a number 
on the waiting list for next term. Her acti- 
vity includes the teaching of piano, lectures 
on musical history and ensemble work, as 
well as a chorus of 120 voices which she 
directs and also the entire chorus of the 
school, which sings under her biton. 





Benj. A. Reisman 


VOCAL COACH 
Composer and Teacher of Piano and Theory 
Virginia Apts. 


Bell Phone 936-M Atlantic City 





Evelyn Quick Tyson 


Teacher of Piano and Organ—Accompanist 
PROGRESSIVE SERIES 
Residence: 118 Osborne Avenue 
Studio: Humphrey Building 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Philadelphia Studio— 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays 


Nathan Tredell 


REINHART 


CONCERT PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
Recitals in January, 1920. 
Palms Apt. Atlantic City 


L. L. FABRI 


PABRI OPERA SCHOOL, 


Studios: 
68 West 82nd St. 
NEW YORK 








1626 Arch St. 
PHILA, PA. 








Mrs. Charlotte Smith 


MANN 


of New York 


; TEACHER OF VOICE 
- has resumed her class in Atlantic City 
umphry Building So. N. Carolina Ave. 


Nora Lucia 


RITTER 


‘Formerly of the Dorse Ceiebrities) 
Soprano; Leman Symphony Orchestra 
Steel Pier, Atlantic City, N. J 
CONCERTS—ORATORIO—RECITALS 
Voice Placement and Culture 


501 Oriental Ave. 





Atlantic City, N. J. 








Atlantic City’s Musicians Provide City’s Arts 





Leman Forces and Crescendo Club, the Chief Leaders of City’s Activities—Church 
Choirs Plan Many Programs—Local Musicians Begin Activities 














The Steel Pier Symphony Orch estra, J. W. F. Leman, Conductor 


A TLANTIC CITY, Nov. 1.—Owing to 

the number of professional guests 
that will make Atlantic City their winter 
home, activities in the musical realm of 
the city will be given a decided impetus. 


All Atlantic City has been enthusiastic 
over the symphony concerts given by J. 
W. F. Leman and his orchestra, on the 
Steel Pier. The management of the Pier 
could not have made a better selection, 
and for thirty-five consecutive weeks, 
from February to October, Leman and 
his symphony artists have given daily 
concerts at the “Famous Structure by 
the Sea.” These are to continue during 
the coming season, and will have solo 
artists at the Sunday night concerts, and 
an operatic quartet to give opera ex- 
cerpts on the daily programs. As 
Samuel P. Leeds, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, puts it:—“All Atlan- 
tic City appreciates the quality of the 
Leman concerts, and our Mayor, Harry 
Bacharach, indorses the project of a 
Symphony Orchestra, under the capable 
and permanent leadership of Mr. 
Leman.” : 

The Crescendo Club, the most active 
musical organization in South Jersey, is 
entering its fifteenth year, and numbers 
more than 100 members, active, associ- 
ate, honorary, and student. The club 
holds bi-monthly meetings in the music 
room of the First Presbyterian Church, 
each meeting is in charge of a responsi- 
ble member for the evening’s program. 
The members are professionally connec- 
ted with art, literature, music and 
drama, and only these are eligible to 
membership. The club is self-sustaining, 
and at all times available for the cause 
of charity and is very influential in the 
musical life of Atlantic City. It be- 
came affiliated with the National Feder- 
ation of Woman’s Musical Clubs in 1910. 
Laura Cloud and Evelyn Quick Tyson 
are the respective federation secretaries. 

The work of the Crescendo Club for 
this year will be broader in scope than 
ever, the calendar for 1919-1920 just 
completed is full of interest, studies of 


the opera being the main features. 

The High School Chorus this year has 
Helen Kennedy as musical advisor, and 
is planning very interesting programs. 
The Music Club of the High School has 
James Irwin as president; Kathlled 
Grey, vice-president; Harry Hemphill, 
secretary; Josephine Scull, assistant 
secretary; Vaughn Cramer, sergeant-at- 
arms. The club is financially prosperous 
and a credit in the domain of Atlantic 
City organizations. 

The Crescendo Club has the following 
officers, elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Ida Taylor Bolte; first vice- 
president, Cordelia Arnold; second vice- 
president, Mrs. A. W. Westney; record- 
ing secretary, Florence Cook; corre- 
sponding secretary, Marion Jameson; 
financial secretary, Mrs. D. B. Edwards; 
treasurer, Mrs. B. F. Young; press, Mrs. 
Mariana; librarian, Mrs. W. Brick; 
referee, J. Virginia Bornstein. 


Church Music 


The churches of Atlantic City are cen- 
ters of musical activities. The Church 
of the Ascension having the only boy 
choir in Atlantic City, has Mr. Whalen 
as director and organist. At the All 
Saints’ Church, Elsie Meyers presides at 
the organ; she is also a_ well-known 
piano teacher and soloist. The First 
Presbyterian Church has Nora Ritter, 
dramatic soprano; Mrs. Orland T. De- 
Graw, contralto; William B. Boyer, ten- 
or; Robert L. Hood, bass, as soloists. 
Beth Israel Temple has Nathan I. Rein- 
hart as organist. The quartet consists 
of Jeanne Herforth, soprano; Estelle 
Stamm Rogers, contralto; Tutle C. 


.Walker, baritone; Paul Volkman, tenor. 


Ida Taylor Bolte will again resume her 
activities in the Temple Choir. Mr. 
Reinhart also acts in the capacity of 
organist of First Presbyterian Church. 
Associated with the Olivet Presbyterian 
Church are: Kathryn K. Worcester, con- 
tralto soloist; Harry Shearman, tenor, 
and Harry Kaufman, baritone. St. 
James Episcopal Church has Dr. Earn- 
shaw, organist and choirmaster, with 


Pauline McCormach, 


soprano soloist; 
Carl Doell, violin; Marsden Brooks, ’cel- 


lo; Frank A. Nicoletta, harp. The 
Sunday afternoon concerts, under Dr. 
Earnshaw are a great attraction and 
enjoyed by lovers of good music. At St. 
Paul Church, Raymond Reed is the or- 
ganist, with Ruby Leeser, dramatic so- 
prano, and an augmented choir. 

Evelyn Quick Tyson, pianist and or- 
ganist, has had a busy teaching season. 
The fact that she had a large waiting 
list of pupils compelled her to resign as 
organist and choir director of the First 
Presbyterian Church. 

In the list of Atlantic City’s pianists 
the name of Benjamin A. Reisman 
stands out with particular lustre. Mr. 
Reisman composed “Monarda,” a ro- 
mance, dedicated to Pablo Casals, also 
“Chanson D’Amour.” 

Nathan I. Reinhart, one of the leading 
factors in the musical life of this city, 
is organist of both the First Presbyterian 
Church and the Beth 'srael Temple. He 
is a member of the National Association 
of Organists and is one of the most ac- 
tive organists in the state. Mr. Rein- 
hart has helped considerably to foster 
musical life in this city, by giving fre- 
quent recitals, in addition to playing the 
organ. He has placed great stress on 
the art of piano playing, and is a soloist 
of no mean ability. 

Atlantic City, known as the musical 
center of South Jersey, has several or- 
ganizations. Frank Merrick, bandmas- 
ter of the Atlantic City Military Band, 
has forty of the best musicians procura- 
ble. Mr. Merrick is one of our foremost 
bandmasters, and is also supervisor of 
the Merrick School of Music. 

The Musical Art School is under the 
personal supervision of Johann M. 
Blase, who leads the chorus of 135 voices 
at the May Festival when “The Messiah” 
will be featured, in connection with the 
Leman Symphony Orchestra. 

The hotels are also noted for their 
fine orchestras, each hotel having a re- 
presentative musician. 


R. V. B. 





SAN JOSE COMPOSERS 
HEARD IN OWN WORKS 


Compelling Work of Hanson Has First 
Performance at Season’s 
Opening Program 

SAN JOSE, Cal. Oct. 28.—The season 
opened auspiciously last evening when Ho- 
ward Harold Hanson, composer, pianist; 
E. K. Foster, organist, pianist; Charles 
Maschal Dennis, baritone, and Nathan J. 
Landsberger, violinist, gave an interesting 
program at the Pacific Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. The recital was doubly interesting in 
that it was the first formal appearance of 
Mr. Foster in this community, and in that 
the program disclosed two of the perfor- 
mers in the réle of composer. Mr. Foster in 
a Mendelsonn Sonata for organ and piano 
group of Chopin Preludes and in Grieg’s 
‘On the Mountains,’’ proved himself to be a 
welcome addition to local musical circles. 
Mr. Dennis, recently returned from the ser- 
vice, sang in his usual pleasing manner a 
group of songs which included an interesting 
number of his own composition, ‘‘The Pipes 
of the North.’’ Mr. Landsberger, a great 
favorite in San José, played numbers by 
Mendelssohn, Gesser, and Hubay, and res- 
ponded to the enthusiastic applause with an 
effective double-stop arrangement of ‘‘The 
Rosary.’’ 





The piéce de resistance of the evening, 
was the first performance of Howard Har- 
old Hanson’s ‘‘Symphonic Rhapsody,’’ play- 
ed by the composer. It is the latest work 
of this rarely gifted man and it was given 
its first public performance on this occasion. 
Whatever Mr. Hanson says or does always 
compells attention. The same is true of this 
work; it holds the attention of the listener 
from beginning to end, and last night's au- 
dience would have gladly listened to this 
number a second time. Complete in thought, 
as in form, it is not surprising that it has 
won the hearty commendation of artists of 
international fame who have had the privi- 
lege of a private hearing, and when it is 
produced in its orchestral form in the not 
distant future, it will doubhless cause a 
stir the musical world. 
played his own harmonization of the Swe- 
dish folk-song, ‘‘ Flowers of Joy’’ a delight- 
ful bit of melody. 

Walter B. Kennedy of this city, president 
of the Canta Clara County Branch of the 
California Music Teachers’ Association, and 
organist of Calvary Presbyterian Church in 
San Francisco, has been elected organist of 
the First Presbyterian Church in Oakland, 
which claims to have the largest church 
organ on the Pacific Coast. 

‘¢The Holy City’’ was sung recetniy at 
the First Baptist Church under the a:rec- 
tion of LeRoy Brant, organist and choir 
director of that church. The church choir 
was augmented and local soloists of merit 
were secured for the occasion. 


For Mr. Hanson. 


The Santa Clara County Branch of the 
California Music Teachers’ Association held 
its initial meeting a few weeks ago. A re- 
port of the state convention was given by 
the local delegate, and musical numbers 
were presented by Marjory Marckres Fisher, 
violinist; Howard H. Hanson, pianist, and 
Mr. Pengily, tenor. The association en- 
dorsed the movement to erect a Memorial 
Hall and authorized petitions to be circu- 
lated with the idea of obtaining suécient 
signatures to exert a powerful influence up- 
on the committee in charge of the final de- 
cision regarding the nature of the memorial, 
which this county shall erect. 

M. M. F. 





Chicago Qpera Association Heard In 
Houston, Tex. 


HOUSTON, Tex., Nov. 1—The Chicago 
Opera Association has just closed its en- 
gagement here, having played two nights to 
big and brilliant audiences from all parts 
of the state. The people went wild over 
Raisa as Aida and Bonci in the ‘‘ Masked 
Ball.’?’ Emmy Destinn also received an 
ovation, and Lillian Eubank, a nature of who 
had prominent réles in both casts, was also 
much applauded. Myrna Sharlow, Georges 
Baklanoff and Giacomo Rimini each made 
a good impression, and Teofilo de Angelis, 
as conductor of the orchestra, did excellent 
work. The audience for ‘‘ Aida’’ numbered 
something over 3400 and the “Masked 
Ball” even more. 
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Toronto, Shaking Off War Depression, 
Brings Fresh Zest To Musical Offerings 





Grenadier Guards’ Band, Vatican Choirs and Galli-Curci Greeted by Over- 
flowing Audiences—Suckling Management Features Famous Artists 
—Three Visiting Orchestras with Celebrated Soloists — Mendelssohn 
Choir Increases Membership—Choral Societies Actively Planning 








: pewstalebe CAN., Nov. 1—The musical 

season in Toronto promises to be one 
of the most successful in its history. Not 
only it this the opinion of those who have to 
do with musical matters in the city but the 
concerts om importance that have already 
been held were largely attended and indi- 
cated a greater interest in good musi¢e on 
the part of the public of Toronto. So suc- 
cessful was the series of concerts of the Gre- 
nadier Guards Band early in September 
that while originally planned for three days 
they were extended to the full week. The 
concert of the Vatican Choirs on Sept. 24 
drew a large crowd and prices paid were 
even larger than have ever been charged 


for grand opera in Toronto. Galli-Curci in 
her appearance in Massey Hall on Sept. 26 
was greeted by a large, appreciative au- 
dience. Subscriptions for the series of 
morning musicales billed for the King Ed- 
ward Hotel have been well taken up. 

These things all indicate the trend of mu- 
sical interest in Toronto. The truth of the 
matter is that not only is the city awaking 
to a greater appreciation of good musi¢ but 
the festive spirit that was dampened by war 
for five years is again arising in the hearts 
of the people and they are taking to enter- 
tainment in the old-time manner. And again, 
we must not forget the fact that those who 
went overseas, found music a source of great 
entertainment and consolation when away 
from home, and they have come back with a 
greater knowledge of good music. 


Concerts On Large Scale 


The taking up of the management of mu- 
sical attractions in this city by I. E. Suck- 
ling, will without doubt greatly enrich the 
musical activities of Toronto during the 
coming season. The concerts already ar- 
ranged ensure this. Mr. Suckling has been 
responsible for the introduction of many of 
the great artists to the Canadian public in 
past years. As a young man, while en- 
gaged in the music business with his father, 
he organized many concerts in Toronto; and 
when Massey Hall was opened in 1894 he 
was chosen as manager and arranged the 
famous inaugural concert of that year. He 
is now taking up the same work on a large 
seale. 

During the latter part of last season Mr. 
Suckling arranged several successful musical 
features in Massey Hall and has a big pro- 
gram in view for the coming season. Among 
the concerts already announced for the early 
part of the coming season from the office 
of Mr. Suckling are: 

Oct. 31, Frances Alda, soprano; Carolina 
Lazzari, contralto; Charles Hackett, tenor; 
Giuseppe DeLuca, baritone; Nov. 7, recital 
by Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, assisted by 
Nina Morgana, soprano; Nov. 20, New York 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Walter 
Damrosch; Dee. 2, recital by Mischa Levit- 
zki, pianist. 

A new feature, already inaugurated, that 
promises to be popular is a series of morn- 
ing mbusicales to take place at the King 
Edward Hotel during the coming season, 
under the management of the Central Con- 
cert Company. They have already been well 
subscribed for. The series consists of six 
concerts as follows: 

Oct. 18, Riccardo Stracciari and Helen 
Stanley; Nov. 15, Theo Karle and Maurice 
Dambois; Dec. 6, Maude Powell; Jan. 10, 
Ethel Leginska and Florence Macbeth; Feb. 
7, Louis Graveure; March 24, Marguerite 
Namara and Jacques Thibaud. 


Mendelssohn Choir’s Plants 


The executive department of the Mendels- 
sohn Choir, which is one of the leading mu- 
sical organizations in Toronto, announces 
that the choir is fully organized for the com- 
ing season. Applications for membership 
were much larger that any former year and 
the indications are that the conductor, H. A. 
Fricker, will have under his baton one of 
the finest bodies of singers ever heard in 
Canada. A pleasing feature in assembling 
the chorus was the large number of applica- 
tions received from former members who 
have served overseas. The addition of these 
will be of great assistance in the male sec- 
tion. The choir if up to full strength of 
250. The concerts will take place in Mas- 


sey Hal lon Feb. 23, 24 and 25. The Phi- 
ladelphia Orchestra, under Leopold Stokow- 
ski, has been re-engaged for this year and 
in addition to the vocal soloist, Olga Sama- 


roff, pianist, will play at the matinée per- 
formance. Among the works being rehears- 
ed are Verdi’s ‘‘Requiem,’’ ‘‘The Song of 
Destiny,’’ Brahm’s ‘‘The Marksman,’’ El- 
gar; ‘‘The Music Makers,’’ Elgar. <A fea- 
ture of the program will be a selection from 
a series of Spanish Choral Ballads, lately 
published by Kurt Schindler. These num- 
bers are for a capella chorus in which the 
choir made an excellent showing last year. 
Other numbers will consist of a motet by 
Palestrina, old French folk-songs arranged 
for women’s voices by Gustave Ferrari, and 
a number entitled ‘‘Noon Quiet in the 
Alps’’ by Enrico Rossi, the Italian compo- 
ser. A wor kof unusual interest to be pro- 





I. E. Suckling, Toronto, Musical Manager, 
who will greatly extend his former acti- 
vities 


duced is ‘‘England’’ by Dr. Ernest MacMil- 
lan, the young Toronto musician who was un- 
fortunate enough to be in Germany when 
war broke out in 1914 and who was retained 
in a prison camp there during the war. It 
was during this time that he wrote this work, 
which won for him the degree of Doctor of 
Music at Oxford University. 


The National Chorus which scored a suc- 
cess in its concert last year has already 
started rehearsals under Dr. Albert Ham 
who will have charge again this y2ar. ‘heir 
concert is planned for January, but the ex- 
act date has not yet been announced. The 
assisting artist will be T'oscha Seidel, the 
Russian violinist. Dr. Ham recently re- 
turned from England and has a plearing 
program for the January concert. tI is de- 
— almost entirely to the modern English 
school. 


Another feature for January will be the 
concert of Oratorio Society, which has been 
making good progress. Dr. Edward Broome 
is the conductor and the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra has been engaged for the January 
concerts. Under Ossip Gabrilowitsch, this 
orchestra had phenomenal success last season 
and more prominent soloists have been add- 
ed to the organization this year. They will 
be heard in a matinée orchestral concert, 
with a star artist assisting, and in the eve- 
ning of the same day Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Eli- 
jah’’ will be given by the chorus, orchestra 
and a quartet of sosolists to be announced 
later. 


One of the new musical organizations that 
made its appearance in concert last season 
was the Knights of Columbus Choral Socie- 
ty. It appeared in Massey Hall and was 
well received. This season will be the test 
of the organization and the conductor, D. 
A. Morel, and the members are sparing no 
effort to win success. They have not yet de- 
cided on the date of their concert but the 
vrogram has been pretty well selected. Thc 
main work will be the ‘‘Stabat Mater’’ of 
Dvorak. 

The schools and colleges of music in To- 
ronto are important factors in promoting a 
greater demand for good music in the city 
and in arranging musical events to cater to 
this enlarged taste. Many events of inter- 
est are held under their auspices during the 
season. 


Numerous concerts have already been 
planned by the Hambourg Conservatory of 


Music, several of them important affairs 
that will be staged at Massey Hall. Their 
plans include weekly pupils’ recitals right 
in the building and a series of informal eve- 
nings that will be given in turn by the va- 
rious teachers and their pupils. 
tertainments projected for the immediate 
future are a violin recital by William Buck, 
pupil of Broadus Farmer, at the Margaret 
Eaton .Hall; a recital at Massey Hall by 
several well-known musicians who are stu- 
dying with Senor Alberto Guerrero, the 
South American pianist; an operatic con- 
cert to be given by vocalis{s from the studio 
of Signor Carboni and a piano recital to 
be announced soon by another pianist of the 
staff. 
Among the Schools 


The Toronto Conservatory of Music has 
not yet prepared a schedule of concerts and 
recitals for the coming season, but Dr. A. 8. 
Vogt, the musical director, states that the 
coming season promises to be one of unusua) 
activity. The usual Fortnightly senior re- 
hearsals will be given, besides graduating 
and other recitals by advanced pupils of the 
institution from time to time. A series of 
ensemble recitals will also be arranged for, 
in which the Conservatory Orchestra will 
play an important part. 

The Canadian Academy of Music and To- 
ronto College of Music, which were amal- 
gamated a year ago, have strengthened the 
personnel of their faculty by the inclusion 
of two eminent musicians on the musical 
directorate. They have not made any an- 
nouncement of what they hope to do along 
the line of musical features this year, but 
will again give a series of chamber music 
concerts with their Academy String Quartet, 


Other en-’ 


— 


which takes a high rank in musical circles 
in Toronto. It is composed of Luigi Von 
Kunits and Moses Garten, violinists; Alfreq 
Bruce, violist, and George A. Bruce, ’celligt, 
Dr. Ernest MacMillan, who has joined the 
staff this season, will give a recital on the 
new electric pipe organ that has recently 
been installed in the academy. 

The Toronto Male Glee Club, which gave 
a successful concert last season, is already 
holding rehearsals for the season ahead un- 
der the conductorship of Albert Dawning, 

Frank 8S. Welsman, who was conductor of 
the Toronto Symphony Orchestra states that 
he has no plans for the orchestra for the 
coming season. More money than has been 
available in the past is needed to enable the 
orchestra to be enlarged and improved to 
put it on the desired plane and until the 
necessary support is forthcoming, a waiting 
policy will be adopted. Many suggestions 
have been made regarding the formation of q 
large permanent orchestra to continue the 
admirable pioneer work done by the Toronto 
Symphony. It was much talked of last 
spring and it was decided to call a meet- 
ing for this purpose, but nothing definite 
has yet been done. The question of finances 
is the big problem. When it was talked of 
last spring the plan was to secure from mu- 
sic loving citizens a guarantee of $75,000 a 
year for a definite number of years. It was 
felt that with this amount at its back that 
the promoters could go ahead and build up 
an orchestra deserving of the city. 

Local musie houses plan to continue their 
good work in promoting a greater interest 
in music by holding recitals and giving pub- 
licit yto the concerts of visiting artists. 

Altogether, it appears that Toronto is in 
for an active and interesting musica! sea- 
son. 

WILLIAM J. Bryans. 








BUTTE’S ONE’ IMPRESARIO PROVES 
THAT CITY WILL ATTEND CONCERTS 





W. E. Weber Introduces Noted Solvists to Montana Audiences 


—Music Club Underwrites 


Project—One Choral Body 








UTTE, MONT., Nov. 1.—The season 

gives promise of being the most not- 
able concert season Butte has yet known, 
though all its hopes are centered in one 
man—wW. E. Weber, of the Howard Mu- 
sic Company, our first and only recog- 
nized concert manager. He has an- 
nounced a course of artist concerts be- 
ginning Nov. 5, with Rudolph Ganz, fol- 
lowed by Carolina Lazzari, Jan. 2; the 


Flonzaley String Quartet, April 30, and 
Galli-Curci, May 28. Though the sale 
of course tickets has not yet begun, the 
social and financial success of the series 
is assured, owing to the fact that the 
Butte Music Club has decided to back 
the series with its treasury, the mem- 
bers to receive the tickets. The artists 
announced leave no question as to the 
artistic success of all the concerts. 

Mr. Weber first ventured into the man- 
agerial field a little over two years ago, 
when, as manager of the Victrola de- 
partment of Orton’s Piano House, there 
came into his hands a letter from Charles 
L. Wagner, McCormack’s manager, in 
regard to booking a Victor artist here. 
Contrary to the advice of those who had 
experience with stray concerts in Butte, 
he booked McCormack, had an unpre- 
cedented sale of seats, with the theater 
entirely sold out weeks before the con- 
cert, only to have the date cancelled on 
the day of the concert. 

Undaunted and without audible com- 
plaint, Mr. Weber joined forces with the 
Butte Music Club next season and pre- 
sented three successful concerts with 
ever-increasing patronage, until the thea- 
ter was again sold out for the Melba 
concert in the spring. Again last sea- 
son, he brought three concerts. 

It would seem that the complaint that 
Butte is not to be considered as a musi- 
cal city could never again be made, as 
the public has shown itself ready to 
patronize generously all concerts of the 
first rank, and this in spite of the high 
prices for seats made necessary by the 
size of the auditorium available, for the 
local manager here is hampered by the 
fact that there are only two places suita- 
ble and available for concerts, both com- 
paratively small. The Broadway Thea- 
ter seats only 1,400, with a possible 
1,800 when stage and other extra seats 
are used, while the High School Auditor- 
ium accommodates a little less than 
1,000. Mr. Weber has been too new 
at the game of musical manager, and 
too busy with the troubles that attend 
the pioneer in that field in any commun- 
ity, much more in isolated Montana, to 


be affiliated with the National Concert — 


Managers’ Association, as yet. However, 
he seems to appreciate the advantages 
of that organization, and he will doubt- 
less join their forces soon. 


One Choral Body 


At this writing, the Stevens Glee Club 
is the only choral organization in the 
city. This body of Cornish men, have 
sung together for many years under the 
direction of George Stevens, and enjoy 
a great local popularity, appearing fre- 
quently in concert each season. 

The Music Club, who last year spon- 
sored a mixed chorus of about thirty-five 
voices, under the direction of DeLoss 
Smith of the University, have decided 
to discontinue that effort this year, much 
to the regret of both singers and the 
public. 2 

As yet no local music house or civic 
organization gives any definite support 
to musical enterprises, but the outlook 
is hopeful, as the Rotary Club has twice 


- given its generous support to individual 


concerts, one piano house is quietly help- 
ful in the matter of pianos, etc., and the 
daily papers are more than friendly to 
any effort to raise the musical standard 


of our city. ee 





Paul Reimers Reenters Concert Field With 
Garden City Recital 


On Tuesday evening, Oct. 28, Paul 
Reimers was heard in concert recital at the 
Garden City Hotel, Garden City, L. IL. for 
the benefit of the Mercy Hospital at Garden 


Hempstead, Long Island. The occasion was 
a brilliant one, being one of the great social 
gatherings of the season, attended by many 
prominent persons who reside on Long 
Islland. ‘It was Mr. Reimers’s first public 
appearance in some time. He was in @x- 
cellent voice and delivered a program of 
French and English songs and an group of 
international folk-songs admirably. His 
drawing power was evidenced by the house 
being sold out for weeks in advance, while 
many persons were obliged to occupy seats 
on the stage. Before the recital Mrs. Emily 
Landenburg gave a dinner party in honor 
of the singer at the Garden City Hotel, and 
after it Mrs. Samuel McConnell entertained 
at supper at her home, where Mr. Reimers, 
upon request, sang several Spanish and 
Swedish folk-songs. Mr. Reimers is to be 
very active in the concert field this season 
under the management of Fleck Brothers, 
the two sons of Dr. Henry T. Fleck, Pro- 
fessor of Music at Hunter College, New 
York, who have entered the managerial field 
in New York City with Mr. Reimers as their 
first artist. 
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ALL PORTLAND, ME., FINDS INSPIRATION 


IN 


ITS FAMOUS FESTIVAL 














Annual Event a Potent Force 
for Uplift—Expect Success- 
ful Season Under New Mun- 
icipal Organist Dr. Morgan 
—Notables Booked for Ar- 
tist Course—Other Local 
Musical Plans 


P ORTLAND, ME., Oct. 28.—The Wes- 
tern Maine Music Festival took 
place in Portland on Oct. 6, 7, and 8, 
when an account of the concerts ap- 
peared in the columns of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. The officers of the Asso- 
ciation are: President, A. S. Woodman; 
vice-president, F. E. Boothby; clerk, S. 


W. Bates; treasurer, John M. Gould; 
conductor, William R. Chapman. The 
thanks and appreciation of the whole 
state are due Mr. and Mrs. Chapman 
for their untiring efforts and devotion to 
the cause of good music for the masses. 
For when it is taken into consideration 
that the music has been studied by sing- 
ers, who, before the organization of these 
festivals never even dreamed that such 
music existed, then it is that one rea- 
lizes what a powerful influence these fes- 
tivals have proved in the uplift and in- 
spiration for the best in music. During 
the winter the various branches of the 
chorus meet every week and learn the 
music for the next festival with an oc 
casional visit from Mr. Chapman. Sel- 
don Krafts is the director of the Port- 
land section. 

Soon after the festival is over the 
Municipal concerts begin. It is with 
keen regret that the city has to lose 
the services of Will. C. Macfarlane as 
Municipal Organist. He has endeared 
himself to all by his genial nature and 
done wonders in the seven years that 
he has been with us to popularize good 
music. He is succeeded by Dr. Irvin J. 
Morgan, who comes to Portland from 
Philadelphia; and a highly successful 
season is anticipated. ‘here are to be 
only ten concerts in the artist course 
instead of fifteen as heretofore, on the 
folowing dates: Oct. 29, Lucy Gates, so- 
prano; Nov. 27, Josef Hofmann, pianist; 
Dec. 11, Jacques Thibaud, violinist; Jan. 
8, Henri Scott, tenor; Jan. 22, Maurice 
Dambois, cellist; Feb. 5, Emilio De Go- 
gorza, baritone; Feb. 18, Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra; March 5, Salzédo Harp 
Ensemble; March 18, Portland Men’s 
Singing Club; April 8, grand closing 
concert, artists to be announced. Dr. 
Morgan announces that preparations are 
under way for special music in connec- 
tion with the State of Maine Centennial, 
which occurs next year. 

The other musical activities will be 
carried out as formerly, the Sunday 
afternoon concerts throughout the win- 
ter which are free to the public; and 
the daily recitals during the summer. 
The concerts of the past summer were 
particularly successful, and well patron- 
wed by the many visitors from all parts 
of the country. The Music Commission 
for the city consists of Henry F. Mer- 
rill, chairman; Frank C. Allen, and 
Adam P, Leighton. 


The Local Clubs 


Apart from the festival chorus, the 
only other prominent choral body is the 
Men’s Singing Club, of which the Munic- 
ipal Organist is conductor. They have 
8iven concerts in various large cities of 

ew England and always attract large 
audiences. Officers are: President, 
Henry F. Merrill 3 vice-president, Albert 
B. Hall; secretary, Leonard D. Marshall; 
librarian, John O. Burke. 

The Rossini Club, one of the oldest of 
Women’s musical clubs in the country, 
Sives a morning concert bi-weekly in 
Frye Hall. The program, made up by 
its active members, of which it has a 
long list, will include special ones de- 
voted to Russian, and Polish music, 
Christmas music and Maine composers. 

here will also be the usual evening 
recital with special artists engaged. The 
officers are: President, Julia E. Noyes; 
Vice-president, Mrs. Fred Palmer; cor- 
Tesponding secretary, Marguerite Og- 
€n; secretary, Mrs. Robert Lord; treas- 
Urer, Mary Seiders; chairman of pro- 
gram committee, Mrs. Harriet Foster 

adwick. 
ti The Kotzschmar Club is an organiza- 
lon for male musicians, which meets 
‘nce a month to read and discuss a 















































PROMINENT IN MUSICAL PORTLAND: 


Above: William R. Chapman, conductor of Maine Music Festivals and Mrs. Chap- 
man; Below (left) Mrs. James Albert McFaul, head of Art and Music Depart- 
ment of Women’s Literary Union and Conductor of Rossini Club Chorus; Right: 


Dr. Irvin J. Morgan, new city organist of Portland. 


land Evening Express) 


paper. Its membership is limited to for- 
ty and its officers are: President, Clinton 
W. Graffam, vice-president; Benjamin G. 
Ward; secretary, Leonard D. Marshall; 
treasurer, William T. Cousens. 

Mrs. James Albert McFaul, for the 
past two seasons has been at the head 
of the art and music department of the 
Woman’s Literary Union, an organiza- 
tion of nearly 1,000 members. 





A SURVEY OF PORTLAND’S 
MUSICAL RESOURCES: 


Western Maine Music Festival 

Municipal Organ Concert Course 

Free Sunday Concerts 

Men’s Singing Club 

Rossini Club 

Kotzschiner Club 

Women’s Literary Union Music 
Department 

Marston Club 

MacDowell Club 

Festival of Episcopal Choirs 

Community Singing Activities 

Four Auditoriums 











The Marston and MacDowell Clubs 
are the more important among several 
smaller clubs, all very serious minded 
and exerting a broad influence on the 
appreciation and study of music. 

Noteworthy among the church choir 
events will be the Festival of Episcopal 
*choirs which will take place at Stephen’s 
Church in November. The united choirs 
of the city will give a chorus of about 
100 voices. ; 

Community singing is taking a strong 
hold on the social life of Portland, and 
everywhere that community sings are 
held there is pronounced enthusiasm. 
Mr. Ratcliffe, the song leader, is doing 


(Photo by courtesy of Port; 


good work at the theaters, in one of the 
largest of which fifteen minutes of each 
afternoon and evening for a week, was 
recently given over to this diversion. 
George Thornton Edwards, State Musi- 
cal Director of the Liberty Choruses of 
Maine, announces that the regular week- 
ly “sings” of the Portland Liberty Chor- 
us will begin early in October, at which 
time work on the music which the Li- 
berty Choruses of the State will sing at 
Maine’s Centennial in 1920 will be com- 
menced. 

The auditoriums of the city are as 
follows: Exposition Building, in which 
the annual festivals are held, capable of 
seating between 4,000 and 5,000; City 
Hall, a remarkably beautiful hall with 
its magnificent organ, seats 3,500; Frye 
Hall, in the clubhouse of the Women’s 
Literary Union, in which the Rossini 
Club holds its meetings, seats 1,000; 
Pythian Hall, seats about 700. 

The two leading music stores, the M. 
Steinert and Sons Company, and Cressey 
and Allen, are always ready to co-operate 
and assist in the business side of concert- 
giving. Mr. Allen is a member of the 
Music Commission. 

ALFRED BRINKLER. 





Eastern Maine Musical Association Elects 
Officers 


BANGOR, ME., Oct. 31.—At a recent 
meeting of the Eastern Maine Musical 
Association, of which W. R. Chapman is 
conductor, the following officers and com- 
mittees were elected for the ensuing year: 
Harry W. Libby, president; D. A. Crocker, 
vice-president; Wilfrid A. Hennessey, secre- 
tary; Sarah P. Emery, treasurer. The 
directors are Harry D. Benson, Douglas A. 
Crocker, Henry W. Cushman, Wilfred A. 


Finnegan, A. Langdon Freese, Harold 
Hinckley, Harry W. Libbey, Oxis W. 
Skinner and Adelbert W. Sprague. Wilfrid 


A. Hennessey was elected clerk of the asso- 
ciation. J. T. B. 


BODANZKY HAS PLAN 
TO HELP COMPOSERS 


Six Rehearsal Periods During 
April Will Be Devoted To 
Testing New Works 


As a result of the veritable avalanche of 
symphonic and other orchestral scores with 
which he has been deluged since his accept- 
ance of the conductorship of the New Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Artur Bodansky has ar- 
ranged a novel scheme by which the best 
works of the most promising composers will 
be given a hearing. He has announced that 
in the month of April, 1920, he will devote 
six periods of time ordinarily used for re- 
hearsing regular new symphony programs, 
to playing selected works from the large 
number which it seems certain this offer will 
attract. With the provision that a score 
must meet the approval of the majority 
of a committee of distinguished musicians 
the roster of which will be disclosed later, 
Mr. Bodanzky agrees, as tar as the ne- 
cessary consideration of standard and ac- 
cepted compositions will permit, to include 
as many as possible of the works so select- 
ed in his programs for 1920-1921. 

The major details as worked out are about 
as follows: The scores which composers 
wish to submit must be sent by registered 
mail to the Manager of the Symphony Or- 
chestra, 25 West 42nd Street, New York 
City, who will forward to the owner a re- 
ceipt. The scores must not contain any 
writing, markings, or other insigna by which 
it would be possible for a member of the 
committee to identify them. Even the title 
must be confined to a simple statement of 
the nature of the composition, for example: 
‘“Symphony Poem”’ or ‘‘Scherzo’’, 

It is expected that the personal of the 
committee will be complete by Jan. 1, 1920, 
at which time the scores will be submitted 
to each member separately. After examin- 
ing them in detail each member of the com- 
mittee will give the scores an individual rat- 
ing based on a scale of 100 per cent. The 
general average rating given to each work 
will determine its place in the list. For 
example: six rehearsal periods of two and 
one half hours each would mean fifteen 
hours of playing time. It it is possible to 
play through two compositions in an hour, 
it would mean that the first thirty works 
in the rotation assigned to them, based on 
the ratings given them by the committee, 
will be played. 

As they are played the committee will 
sit in judgment giving to cach composition 
a new rating after hearing it. Prior to 
playing the works, a minimum rating will 
be decided upon by the committee, which, if 
the work equals or excels this mark in the 
final ratings, will entitle it to considerations 
for the programs for 1920-1921. 








PETERSON SINGS IN RALEIGH 





Soprano in Joint Recital With De Stefano, 
the Harpist 


RALEIGH, N. C., Oct. 23.—Splendid, in- 
deed, was the joint recital last evening given 
by May Peterson, soprano of the Metropoli- 


tan Opera Company, and Salvatore De 
Stefano, the Italian harpist. It was Miss 
Peterson’s second bow in this city, and she 
duplicated her former success, singing classic 
pieces by Mozart, Caccini, Weckerlin and the 
Mozart ‘‘Alleluia,’’ the last named by re- 
quest. 

She scored also in Granados’s ‘‘El] Majo 
Discreto,’’ a RimskyKorsakoff Cradle Song, 
and songs by Dvorak, Alvarez, MacFadyen, 
Lieurance and La Forge, closing with 
Penn’s ‘‘Smilin’ Through’’ and Vander- 
pool’s ‘‘The Heart Call.’’ She had no less 
than eight encores, giving Scotch folksongs, 
‘* Dixie,’’ which brought her an ovation, the 
Negro spiritual, ‘‘De Ol’ Ark’s a-Mover- 
in’’’; Grant-Schaefer’s ‘‘Cuckoo Clock,’’ 
Wilson’s ‘‘Carmena,’’ ‘*‘Comin’ Through 
the Rye,’’ Lohr’s ‘‘ Little Irish Girl,’’ and 
Branscombe’s ‘‘ Just before the Lights are 
Lit.’’ Stuart Ross played Miss Peterson’s 
accompaniments skillfully. 

Mr. De Stefano revealed his fine ability in 
compositions by Bach, Scarlatti, Corelli, 
Renzi and Zabel and latter in modern works 
by Grandjany, his own Canzonetta, his 
transcription for harp of Sgambati’s 
Gavotte and Ravel’s ‘‘Prelude et Dance.’’ 
He was also heartily applauded and en- 
cored. 





Josef Rosenblatt has entered upon a sea- 
son of appearances which are taking him 
far South, and a series of recitals in the 
immediate vicinity of New York to the ex- 
tent of two appearances in one day. On 
Nov. 16 Mr. Rosenblatt is singing both 
afternoon and evening. 
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SEATTLE ACTS TO ERECT AUDITORIUM; 
LACK OF HALL CRIPPLES CITY'S MUSIC 


One Hundred Citizens Hope to Finance Project Within One Year—Spargur Assembles Fine Ensemble For Symphony Season— 
Half a Dozen Artists of Renown Will Appear 








es 





EATTLE, WASH., Nov. 1.—Seattle’s 
emergence from the small-town mu- 
sical estate has been too recent to pro- 
vide this metropolis of the Northwest, all 
it is entitled to in a musical sense, and 
our prospects, as they appear at this, 
for us, rather early date, do not measure 
up to the wishes of many of us. An 
impresario problem has yet to be solved 
in Seattle, the present situation remain- 


ing as it was a few years ago and before 
Seattle began to assume the aspects and 
proportions of a great metropolis. 

Compared. for instance, with the riches 
that San Francisco is booked to enjoy, 
Seattle will be comparatively poor, 
though five or six of the world’s greatest 
artists are assured us. 

Monopolizing, nearly, the engagement 
of the great artists, is the Ladies’ Musi- 
cal Club, which organization, under the 
vital, vigorous and aggressive manage- 
ment of Mrs. M. A. Gettstein, has ar- 
ranged for a visit from Jascha Heifetz, 
the Russian prodigy whom the Northwest 
is yet to hear. He is booked for Jan. 27. 
Rudolph Ganz is the club’s first offering 
and is booked for Nov. 11. Sophie Bras- 
lau comes to us through the club, next 
March, and Galli-Curci is booked as the 
final artist of the Ladies’ Musical Club 
season. 

Encouraged by Seattle’s needs, to ex- 
tend his musical labors, is David Scheetz 
Craig, editor of Music and Musicians, a 
monthly journal devoted to the musical 
interests of the Northwest. He will 
make his first ventures this forthcoming 
season as an impresario of large enter- 
prise. Hitherto his only managerial con- 
nections have been the result of his ef- 
forts in behalf of Western artists and 
of local talent. Craig’s list, as yet in- 
complete, contains the names of Olive 
Fremstad, who will sing a single recital 
here late this winter; the Cherniavsky 
Brothers, who have been spending a 
vacation in the Northwest and who are 
booked to open Craig’s season in Novem- 
ber; Oscar Seagle, whose baritone voice 
will be heard in Seattle for the first 
time, early in 1920, and Jacques Thi- 
baud, French violinist, who is also 
booked on Craig’s list and Frances Ing- 
ram, who closes the list. 

Another impresario is promising ac- 
tive participation in the musical situa- 
tion—Mrs. John Spargur, wife of the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra’s director. 
Thus far she has engaged two important 
musical enterprises, and I say “enter- 
prises,” for they are Sousa’s Band and 
Maud Powell. Each has become institu- 
tional in American music. The band will 
play twice—an afternoon and evening 
concert on Nov. 10. Maud Powell comes 
to the Metropolitan, March 18. 


To Feature Orchestral Music 


The management of the Seattle Sym- 
phony has determined this year to em- 
phasize the ensemble of orchestra rather 
than to feature visiting soloists, it being 
the sense of the last meeting of the 
board of directors, that Seattle was to be 
placed, so to say, on its symphonic honor, 
wherein it would be disclosed whether we 
want symphony as a regular fare or 
merely as an interlude, prelude and post- 
lude to virtuosity. Accordingly there 
will be fewer soloists than hitherto en- 
gaged this year to play with the sym- 
phony orchestra; four, only. They are 
Isolde Menges, violinist; Henri Scott, 
baritone; Harold Henry, pianist, and 
Marcella Craft, soprano. The young 
violinist will have the honor of assisting 
in the symphony season’s opening, play- 
ing Nov. 7. Scott comes for the sym- 
phony concert of Nov. 22; the pianist is 
booked for the concert of Feb. 13, and 
the dramatic soprano, closing the solo- 


ist’s list, will sing with our big orches- 
tra on Feb. 27. 

That, so far as the present outlook 
embraces Seattle’s prospects for visiting 
musicians, though possibilities that are 
not too remote include the coming of 
Godowsky prior to his trip to England. 


Wanted: An Auditorium 


Seattle’s biggest need is a music hall, 
or auditorium, capable of providing seat- 
ing capacity that in turn will render a 
schedule of prices possible to promote 
the best interests of music throughout 
the entire population of this growing 
city. At present we have no such place 
—at least none that is conveniently loca- 
ted. The symphony has solved the prob- 
lem by taking Meany Hall, on the cam- 
pus of the University of Washington; 
a splendid hall in every respect of safe- 
ty, acoustic property, size and elegance, 
but awkward of access from many parts 
of this city and requiring that auditors 
walk into the tree-covered area of the 
campus by routes in some cases slightly 
devious. 

The commercial aspects of the sym- 
phony situation negative to an extent 
this inconvenience in location, as com- 
pared with downtown halls, but unless 
the symphony makes Meany Hall most 
popular with music lovers, it isn’t likely 
that the Ladies’ Musical Club or Seat- 


tle’s new impresario forces will risk en- 
gagements there. That fact forces the 
bigger events into the Arena where John 
McCormack sang or into the Armory, 
neither of which places is ideal, or even 
suitable for music. They are clearly 
makeshifts to be relieved only by going 
to Masonic Temple. 

As for the Metropolitan Theater, it 
is not a vital factor since bookings of 
musical events must necessarily be ac- 
commodated to the inelastic engagements 
of New York and Chicago theatrical 
bookings, and though Manager George 
Hood tries his best, he is unable to take 
care of the concerts and recitals that 
seek his acoustically fit, and architec- 
turally suitable playhouse. 

Looking towards the mending of Seat- 
tle’s difficulties in this respect of a suita- 
ble hall is a committee of 100 citizens, 
eager to finance the construction of a 
great auditorium, modeled on the San 
Francisco Municipal Auditorium, though, 
it is to be fervently hoped, with a correc- 
tion of that big building’s fearful acous- 
tical faults. This committee, backed by 
the Chamber of Commerce, promises a 
year’s hard: work and the best wishes of 
all Seattle’s friends, go with the organi- 
zation, for until this need for an auditor- 
ium is satisfied, music must remain han- 
dicapped here. 


——— 


Thus far, only the dates of the double 
series of concerts to be given by the 
Seattle Symphony have been announced, 
The personnel of the orchestra and the 
list of works to be given are to be ap. 
nounced later by Conductor John Spar- 
gur, who is at present closing up the 
ranks of his instrumentalists, and says 
he is amply justified in making the asser. 
tion that this season will present to 
Seattle the finest aggregation of instry- 
mentalists it has ever heard since the 
orchestra came into being under the 
baton of Henry Hadley. 

The opening symphony concert will be 
given at Meany Hall on Nov. 7. The 
opening popular concert will be given at 
the same place, Nov. 15, it being the plan 
to have an orchestra concert every week, 
the regular symphony on every other 
Friday evening and the popular con- 
certs on the intervening Saturday even- 
ings, one every other week. By reason 
of switching the dates of the popular 
concerts from Sunday afternoons, as 
they were given last season, to Saturday 
evenings, it is hoped to further interest 
the various church organizations in the 
uplifting influence of good music and 
thus to make Seattle’s Symphony Orches- 
tra everybody’s orchestra in the fullest 
and finest sense. 


WALTER ANTHONY. 











TRIPLE ARTIST SERIES AFFORD 
GREENVILLE, S. C. A FINE SEASON 








Chamber of Commerce To Bring 
Five—Two Other Fine Courses 
Announced—Local Concerts At 
College Conservatory 


REENVILLE, S. C., Nov. 1,—Green- 

ville, 165 miles east of Atlanta, has 
made wonderful progress in musical de- 
velopment during the last few years. 
Possessing a $200,000 auditorium with a 
seating capacity of 3,500, two of the 
oldest institutions of learning in the 
South, Greenville Woman’s College and 
Furman University; it has also a Cham- 


ber of Commerce that has not only com- 
mercial aspirations, but the desire and 
love for the best in music. This organi- 
zation of which F. M. Burnett is secre- 
tary, is responsible for the coming this 
season of such artists as Amelita Galli- 
Curci, John McCormack, Carolina Laz- 
zari, Frances Alda and Rudolph Ganz. 

The Greenville Lyceum and Artist As- 
sociation, headed by G. A. Buist, has 
booked Elias Breeskin, Emma Roberts 
and Leonora Sparks. 

B. T. Whitmire, a successful local 
theatrical and concert manager, will 
bring to Greenville Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, and Frieda Hempel. 

Other attractions in local music are 
the high grade concerts given by mem- 
bers of the Greenville Woman’s College 
Conservatory. Members of the faculty 
are: George H. Schaefer, director and 
head of piano department; J. Oscar Mil- 
ler, head of the voice department; Len- 
nie Lusby, department of violin, assisted 
by an able corps of instructors; Letitia 
Withrow, voice; Annie Ransom and 
Martha Dickinson, piano; Bernice De- 
Land Miller, accompanist. 

The community singing idea gained 
considerable footing during the war, and 
in a way, developed a love for mass 
singing which we hope will be a perman- 
ent asset. 

The Greenville Music Club, Lena G. 
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BARITONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Successor to Edmund J. Myer, 
and authorized as his representative in 
Seattle Wash. 
Appears in Concert with 
MASTER JEAN KANTNER 
Sensational Boy Soprano 


Three octaves range. 
Repertoire Eighty Songs 


211 Fischer Building, 
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Seattle, Wash. Master Jean Kantner 

















PROMINENT MUSICAL FIGURES IN 
GREENVILLE 


Above: George H. Schaefer, Director of 
Music, Greenville Woman’s College; 
Below: J. Oscar Miller, “Musical 
America’s” Correspondent in Green-’ 
Ville, S. C., Director of Greenville 
Woman’s College Glee Club. 


Ebaugh, president, was organized thir- 
teen years ago by a group of enthusias- 


‘tic women who thought by meeting every 


two weeks, Monday afternoon, their 
training of earlier years might not be 


' forgotten. 


SOURCES OF GREENVILLE 
MUSIC 


$200,000 Auditorium 

Chamber of Commerce 

Greenville Lyceum and Artist As- 
sociation 

Whitmire Course 

Greenville Woman’s College Con- 
servatory . 

Greenville Music Club Church 

Choirs : 











The purpose was to study 
the music, the lives, and the literature of 
the classical master, and to discuss cur- 
rent events in the musical world as 
noted in the various publications. Twice 
during each season, guests are included 
at the Open Days, and a program given 
from the work studied. There is also 
a Charity Day, at which a program is 
also given and a contribution made to 
a local charity. For years this course of 
study continued, but the war opened 
other avenues for service. At the local 
training camp (Camp Sevier), concerts 
were given by members of the Music 
Club several times each week throughout 
the entire time the boys were here. The 
war over, the work expands to the Pub- 
lic Health Hospital (the only part of 
the camp now remaining), where the 
sae Club gives a program each Tues- 

ay. ' ; 

Many churches of the city have paid 
quartets and solists; one worthy of spe- 
cial mention is the First Baptist, which 
has a choir of thirty trained voices, 4 
quartet and two soloists, under the direc- 
tion of George H. Schaefer, organist, 
who has held this position for many 
years. 


J. O. M. 





Mme. de Horvath Gives Recital 


- Mme. Cecil de Horveth, a pianist heard 
here several years ago as Cecil Ayres, gave 
a recital at the Princess Theater on Nov. 2 
Sanity and a technic clearly defined attend 
her playing, which is over careful and 80 


evenly measured as to become uninspired. 
Mme. De Horvath began her program with 
the Scriabine Sonata-Fantasy. A group i 
cluding Melody of Gluck-Sgambati, ‘‘Pas- 
torale,’’ by Scarlatti-Tausig, ‘‘La Favor- 
ite,’’ Couperin; Gavotte, Gluck-Brahms, and 
Gavotte in B Minor, by Bach-Saint Sacns. 
All of these were done whith much sincerity 
and precision, but all in an unvarying 
musical temper. The Chopin Sonata in B 
Minor comprises her third group, the 
Scherzo movement of which testifying that 
Mme. De Horvath may be an extremely deli- 
cate player on occasion. The Schubert- 
Liszt ‘‘Hark, Hark the Lark’’ and the 
Liszt ‘‘Mephisto’’? Waltz completed her 
program, 
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GRAND OPERA AT TEN CENTS ADMISSION 
IS WICHITA’S EPOCH-MAKING ACHIEVEMENT 
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Local Composers’ Works 





Municipality Promotes Cultural Development by Fostering Best 
Music—Distinguished Orchestra and Sololists Visit Kansas 
Music Metropolis—Musicians’ Club Gives Annual Program of 








ICHITA, KAN., Nov. 1.—There are 

not many places where a modern 
grand opera, presented in the most ar- 
tistic manner, can be heard for ten 
cents. In Wichita this is possible be- 
cause of the efforts of city manager 
Louis R. Ash, who has ever shown the 
liveliest interest not only in building up 
the city materially, but also in giving 
this community enjoyment of an intel- 
lectun! nature. A series of ten high 
class entertainments is offered by the 
municipality. 
Forum at the cost of from $1 to $5 for 
a sezson ticket, and is under the man- 
agement of Thad L. Hoffman and Lucius 
Ades. The following numbers will be of 
speci:l interest to music lovers: Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, Chicago Grand Opera 
Sextct, Oscar Seagle, the Isadora Dun- 
ean Dancers, with George Copeland, 
pianist; San Carlo Opera Company, in 
“Butierfly”; Proctor Concert Company. 
Several thousand seats for this series 
have already been sold. 

The Knights of Columbus, through the 
manazement of Edna Armitage, have 
secured a series of six performances 
at the Crawford Theater as follows: 
Arthur Middleton, basso, Oct. 15; Fan- 
nie Bloomfield-Zeisler, greatest woman 
pianist, Nov. 14; Barney Reilly, bari- 
tone, Dec. 8; Reed Miller, tenor, and 
Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, Jan. 
15; Cherniawsky Trio, Feb. 17; Electa 





A SUMMARY OF WICHITA’S 
RICHES 

Municipal Artists’ Series 

Knights of Columbus Artists’ Series 

Municipal Chorus 

Lyric Club Male Chorus 

Wichita Symphony Orchestra 

High School Orchestra and Chorus 

The Forum, Seating 5,500 

The Forum Annex Seating 2,000 

Other Auditoriums and Concert 

Halls 

Six Schools of Music 

Municipal Band; Federation Band 

Community Singing 

Musicians’ Club eo 

Saturday Afternoon Club 











Gifford, American coloratura soprano, 
April 6. Season tickets for this series 
range from $3 to $6. 

John McCormack, tenor, appears here 
during the winter under the manage- 
ment of Lucius Ades. The Wichita 
Municipal Chorus, under the direction of 
Harry Evans, will perform Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah” about the Christmas sea- 
son, with soloists of national reputation. 
At the close of the season Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” will be given with soloists selected 
from local singers. The chorus also 
Plans several miscellaneous concerts dur- 
Ing the winter. 


Organ for Forum 


The Forum, our largest auditorium, 
has a seating capacity of about 5,500. 
The stage, up-to-date in every respect, 
ls eighty by forty feet, with a proscen- 
lum arch of sixty feet. The auditorium 
has three baleonies. Provision is made 
for the installation of a pipe organ 
suitable to every requirement of a muni- 
cipal instrument. The question of a pipe 
organ for the Forum has been agitated 
or some time, and it is likely that a 
magnificent instrument will be installed 
efore another year. The Forum Annex, 
Completed a year ago, contains an audi- 
torium seating 2,000, and a fully 
equipped stage. 

The Scottish Rite Temple has a su- 
Perb auditorium seating 750. It has a 


arge stage, perhaps the most completely ° 


equipped of its size west of the Missis- 
Sippi river. A fine, three-manual or- 
&an, with chimes and echo, is installed in 
he auditorium. As a rule, only func- 
tions directly pertaining to Masonic 
work take place in this auditorium; but 
on rare occasions it has been permitted 
to be used for concerts ‘and operatic 
Performances. 


It will be given in the. 


The former Catholic Pro-Cathedral 
was remodeled some years ago into an 
auditorium for lyceum and concert work. 
It seats about 700. Philharmony Hall 
has a seating capacity of 700. The stage 
is provided with two fine concert grand 
pianos, and a small two manual pipe or- 
gan. The High School Auditorium, avail- 
able for recital, concert, and lecture pur- 
poses, seats 900. A gramd piano has re- 
cently been purchased for this auditor- 
ium. The J. O. Adams Music Company 
provides a small auditorium for recitals 
and concerts of a more private nature. 


Excellent Ensembles 


Wichita has always been interested in 
concerted music, due largely to the fact 
that some of the most far-sighted local 
teachers have cultivated this form not 
alone among players of band instruments 
and singers, but also among pianists. 
Some really notable performances have 
been given here by local amateurs in 
which two pianos eight hands, pipe or- 
gan, string quintett, and kettledrums pro- 
duced fine effects. This led to a longing 
for a symphony orchestra, and made it 
possible for most of the leading orches- 
tras of the country to appear here from 
season to season, even the famous Lon- 
don Symphony being one of the visitors 
to our city. Much credit for orchestral 
development in this city is due to Theo- 
dore Lindberg, who organized and for 
several years conducted the Wichita 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Sunday “Blue” Laws 


But alas! While Kansas has some of 
the finest laws in the land, it has also 
others not so fine. By a strict inter- 
pretation of one of these laws the Sun- 
day concerts of the Wichita Symphony 
Orchestra has to be temporarily aban- 
doned. Later the work was taken up by 
P. Hans Flath, organist of the Palace 
Theater, an able and enthusiastic musi- 
cian. Mr. Flath conducted free Sunday 
concerts at the Palace Theater last year, 
and plans to continue the work through 
the coming season. 

A praiseworthy effort, and one that 
will bear good fruit, is made in the 
Crawford, Princess, Regent, and Wichita 
Theaters, where orchestras, ranging 
from eight to fifteen pieces are main- 
tained, composed of the best players ob- 
tainable, and with a sane instrumenta- 
tion. No attempt is made to play music 
unsuited to the number and ability of 
the players, and the results are most 
commendable. 

The Municipal Band, A. O. Cavan- 
augh, conductor, is an organization of 
forty-five musicians. It gives free week- 
ly concerts throughout the year, during 
the summer months in Riverside Park, 
and in inclement weather in the Forum. 

Community singing is conducted dur- 
ing these concerts by Harry Evans, the 
official community song leader. 

The Federation Band, organized by 
the conductor, Robert C. Tremaine some 
months ago, gave free concerts in Henry 
Park, through the summer, and attracted 
large crowds. 


Schools Flourish 


The Carter Conservatory of Music, 
conducted by Charles Davis Carter and 
Mrs. Carter, has been in successful oper- 
ation for the last ten years. 

Mt. Carmel Academy has a flourishing 
music department where earnest work 
is done. St. John’s Academy numbers 
among its teachers Father Paul, a suc- 
cessful composer and learned contrapun- 
tist. 

Fairmount College and Friends’ Uni- 
versity have well organized and success- 
ful music departments, the former with 
Frank A. Power as dean, the latter under 
the direction of Lucius Ades. ; 

The Metropolitan School of Music, de- 
voting its energies mostly to band instru- 
ments and small instruments generally, 
has been for years a factor in the city’s 
musical life. Bro 

The Wichita ‘College of Music is the 
oldest music school in the city, being 
in its fourteenth year. It is owned and 
managed by Theodore Lindberg, its 
founder and president. Some of the 
foremost teachers now in the city were 
formerly connected with this college. 
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PRIME MOVERS IN THE MUSICAL CIRCLES OF WICHITA, KAN.: 


No. 1—Lucia Schmiehausen, Accompanist Wichita Municipal Chorus; No. 2—Conduc- 
tor Wichita Municipal Chorus, Official Leader of Community Singing; No. 3—T. 
L. Krebs, Secretary Wichita Municipal Chorus, MUSICAL AMERICA Repre- 
sentative in Wichita; No. 4—Chas. D. Voorhees, Librarian Wichita Municipal 
Chorus; No. 5—Louis R. Ash, City Manager of Wichita, Kansas, who brought 
high-class Musical Entertainments within the reach of all. 


The principal churches of the city have 
good pipe organs, and maintain large 
and efficient choirs. Among them the 
First Presbyterian Church has a three- 
manual organ, with echo and chimes, 
and chorus choir of sixty voices; the 
Catholic Cathedral, a three-manual or- 
gan and chorus and boy-choir; the First 
Methodist Church, a two-manual organ 
and choir of twenty-five; the First Bap- 
tist Church, a two-manual organ and 
choir of twenty; the Central Christian 
Church, a two-manual organ and choir 
of forty voices; St. Paul’s M. E. Church, 
a two-manual organ and choir of thirty, 
and St. John’s Episcopal Church, a two- 
manual organ and vested choir of boys, 
men and women of twenty-six voices. 
Several of these choirs are planning 
elaborate musical services including per- 


‘formances of cantatas, short oratorios, 


and other ambitious numbers for the 
coming season. 

There has been little in the matter of 
musical clubs in the last year, owing, 
perhaps, largely to the fact that those 
who were most prominent in such acti- 
vities in former years, are now so situa- 
ted that they cannot give the neces- 
sary time to club work. 

The Musicians’ Club has in its mem- 
bership some of the leading female ama- 
teur and professional musicians of the 
city, among them Jessie L. Clark, su- 
pervisor of music in the publie schools, 
and Mrs. E. Higginson, another veteran 
and well-loved teacher. 


Aiding Composers 


One of the most conspicuous activities 
of the club, is its annual Wichita com- 
posers’ concert, which always attracts 
much attention, and stimulates local 
talent. The club also conducts an an- 
nual concert for performers under ten 
years of age. The work of the club this 
year will consist largely of historical 
study, embodying- papers on the various 
schools of music, and programs of rep- 
resentative compositions of these schools. 

The Saturday Afternoon Club, with 
Mrs. L. W. Clapp, president; Mrs. 
Frances B. Keck and Mrs. Frank Car- 
son, vice-presidents; and Nelora Powell, 
secretary-treasurer, has been re-organ- 
ized, and begins regular work Oct. 20. 
The program committee consists of Ver- 
na Moyer, Mrs. T. P. Kelso and Mrs. 
Alex. Hyde. 

A chorus of male voices, the Lyric 
Club, is an organization of local busi- 


ness men, under the direction of Lucius 


Ades. 
T. L. KREBS. 


READING’S WEEK INCLUDES 
HEMPEL AND MACBETH 


Both Sopranos Give Recitals to Large 
Audiences—Local 
Choruses Heard 


READING, PA., Nov. 1.—Frieda Hempel 
received quite an ovation on her first ap- 
pearance here last Monday evening at the 
initial concert of the well-known Haage 
Series. A crowded house, with a large 
number of enthusiasts on the stage thor- - 
oughly enjoyed a remarkable program. Her 
famous trill and lucid colorature gripped the 
attention of her hearers and proved a high 
water mark in fluent technic. The most 
pleasing part of her program, however, was 
the group of French chansons. Remarkable 
diction and unusual intimate interpretations 
showed musicianship and keen sense of 
dramatic and tonal values. Coenraad Bos 
at the piano was artistic and masterly, and 
the flute solos and obbligatos of A. Rodeman 
revealed much warmth of tone color and 
executive ability. 

Florence Macbeth appeared recently under 
the direction of the local Musical Art Club 
and demonstrated her ability to rank with 
the foremost singer of the day. With her 
delightful personality and earnestness of 
purpose in every note she sings, she made a 
host of admirers who are eagerly awaiting 
her next appearance here. She was unusu- 
ally effective and pleasing in some remark- 
able expositions of recent works by Ameri- 
can composers. 

Gaul’s Pastoral Cantata, ‘‘Ruth,’’ was 
given by the choir and soloists of the Church 
of the Holy Cross under Walter Heaton, the 
organist and director. An overflowing con- 
gregation thoroughly enjoyed this pleasing 
work with its clear melodic outline and 
graphic pastorale effect. H. A. Matthew’s 
**City of God’’ was repeated by the choir 
of Trinity Lutheran Church under the ex- 
cellent leadership of the organist, Henry 
Seibert. Edgar Hangen, the ’cellist, was an 
assisting artist. W. H. 











The New York Theater building, which 
was erected by the late Oscar Ham- 
merstein, has passed out of the hands of 
the New York Theater Company which 
has held the property seventeen years. 
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CANTON, OHIO.—The first meeting of 
the McDowell Club was held recently 
under the auspices of Mrs. Martin Boyer, 
president. 

* * * 


LITCHFIELD, MASS.—Mabel Fremmer, 
supervisor of music in the Lonx schools, has 
resigned to assume a similar position in 
Lawrence, Mass. 

* * * 


MONTPELIER, VT.—Carl Forsell, form- 
erly of this city, has been visiting in town. 
He is now director of a large band at 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


* * * 


FAIRMONT, W. VA.—Mrs. Minor Dun- 
ham gave an organ recital recently in the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church. She 
was assisted by Frank Delligatti, violin- 
ist. 

* * * 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Professor Harry 
Benjamin Jepson, university organist at 
Yale, has announced a series of organ re- 
citals to be given in Woolsey Hall on alter- 
nate Monday evenings. 

* * * 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.— Kathryn Platt 
Gunn, violinist, was heard to advantage in 
a musical service held at the Tompkins 
Avenue Church, on Oct. 26. Edward K. 
Macrum presided at the organ. 

* * * 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—A ‘‘ Twilight 
Organ Recital’’ was given recently at the 
Masonic Temple by Harriet Allen. An- 
other recital of interest was that of James 
A. Bliss, composer-pianist. 

* * * 


BURLINGTON, VT.—The first of the 
Klifa Club entertainments was given Oct. 
31, when a violin recital was given at the 
elub house by Mrs. Alix Young-Maruchess 
of the David Mannes Musie Courses. 

* * * 


GREENSBERG, PA.—The  Bernthaler 
Trio, consisting of Carl Bernthaler, piano; 
Ralph lLewando, violin; Joe Derdeyn, 
’eello, appeared at Seton Hill College, Oct. 
20, in recital before a large audience. 

* * * 


COLUMBIA, S. C.—The Matteson Studio 
of Musical Art has opened with an excel- 
lent enrolment. The personnel includes 
Maurice Matteson, director; Mary Chreitz- 
berg, voice, and Augusta Lofton, piano. 

* * * 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The choir of 
fifty men and boys at Christ Episcopal 
Chureh under Harry Irwin Metzger, organ- 
ist and choirmaster, is giving a series of 
monthly musical services that have proved 
most popular. 

om * * 


VICTORIA, B. C.—Two interesting organ 
recitals were given recently by George Jen- 
nings Burnett. Soloists were Mary Purdy, 
soprano; Miss Moore, mezzo; Mr. Young, 
tenor, and Ernest Petch, baritone, and Jessie 
Cator, violinist. 


* * * 
DETROIT, MICH. — Pranas_ Rimkus, 
tenor, gave a concert recently under the 


auspices of the Lithuanian Singing Sociey, 
Zivites. He was assisted by Camilla Husbel, 
flautist; Edna Kersten, violinist, and Anna 
Margaret Duppet, pianist. 
* * a 
DETROIT, MICH.—Ida Divinoff, the 
onl ywoman violinist of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and a member of the violin 
department of the Detroit Institute of 
Musical Art, has returned to this city and 
has reopened her studio. 
* * * 
DEEP RIVER, CONN.—A music club 
has been organized by pupils of the local 
high school and already has over sixty mem- 


bers. The officers of the school are: Presi- 
dent, Lester Adams; secretary, Bertha 
Mooz, and treasurer, Kirtland Rankin. 

* * * 


FORT WORTH, TEX.—The Harmony 
Club presented a unique program at its 
recent recital, consisting of compositions 
by local composers. Among these were 
Carl Venth, E. Clyde Whitlock, W. J. 
Marsh and David Guion. Mrs. John F. 


Lyons, president of the club, recently re- 
turned from Akron, Ohio, where she at- 
tended a meeting of the executive board 
of the General Federation of Music Clubs, 
of which she is recording secretary. 


LEXINGTON, MO.—A faculty recital 
was given at the Central College Conser- 
vatory of Music, on the evening of Nov. 
3. Those appearing on the program were 
D. F. Conrad, Edyth M. Carver, Burtis M. 
Little, Mary Malone and Emory Todhun- 


ter. 
* * * 


BRISTOL, CONN.—The Bristol City 
Quartet sang recent] yat a business men’s 
meeting held in the Congregational Church. 
Members of the quartet are Philip B. 
Shailer, first tenor; Gaylord B. Cook, second 
tenor; Arthur J. Wasley, baritone, and Dr. 
C. J. Moore, bass. 


* * * 


SHIPPENSBURG, PA.—This_ winter’s 
study of the Daphne Music Club will include 
in th elist of American composers the four 
Pennsylvanians, Ethelbert Nevin, Arthur 
Nevin, George B. Nevin and Gordon Balch 
Nevin. Much interest is being taken in 
these composers who are kin. 

* * * 

LAWRENCE, MASS. — The Chadwick 
Club held its first musicale of the season on 
Oct. 27 at the Old Folks’ Home on Berkeley 
Street. One of the feature numbers was the 
mixed chorus, ‘‘ Hhe Watcheth Over Isreal,’’ 


from ‘‘Elijah.’’ The program was in 
hearge of Flora M. Sanborn. 
* * * 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Gaylord Yost 
and Pasquale Tallarico appeared at the 
Indiana College of Music and Fine Arts on 
Nov. 4 in a Beethoven program, that 
proved to be one of the most interesting in 
the series of violin and piano sonata recitals 
which these artists are giving. 

* * * 


RUTLAND, VT.—The Community Or- 
chestra has resumed rehearsals for its third 
season under the direction of Bert A. 
Brehmer. It will give a concert in a few 
weeks and devote the proceeds to some local 
charity. The orchestra is made up of men 
from West Rutland, Proctor and Rutland. 


* * * 


SAN DIEGO, CAL.—Dolce Grossmayer, 
pianist and composer, who has joined the 
local music colony, appeared in recital at 
the Thearle Music rooms recently. A large 
audience greeted her. She gave a program 
largely of her own compositions and several 
of her songs were sung by Mrs. C. A. Minty. 


* * * 


ROANOKE, VA.—‘‘Ear training’’ was 
the subject discussed at the first meeting of 
the study class of the Roanoke Music 
Teachers’ Association, held in the studio of 
Mrs. E. G. Baldwin, Oct. 29. This is a new 
feature of the work taken up by the Asso- 
ciation, and the attendance was most grati- 
fying. 

* * * 

ROANOKE, VA.—At the Community 
sing held in the Lee Junior High School 
Auditorium recently, several special num- 
bers were given by the Calvary Baptist 
Quartet, composed of Mrs. Geo. 8S. Hurt, 


soprano; Mrs. Robert Hatcher, contralto; 
Everett Repass, tenor, and Lee Rogers, 
baritone. 

* * * 


CANTON, OHIO.—Recitals were given 
recently by Solomon Golub, Henri Weiler, 
Ray Ehman and Edgar Bowman. Mrs. 
C. E. Exline, president of the Canton 
Ladies’ Chorus, has announced that the 
chorus will produce two important works 
during the season. Sara Lavin has again 
been engaged as conductor. 

* * * 


RUTLAND, VT.—Harry L. Edwards, 
leader and director of the Baptist Church 
choir of this city, and Florence Mead, or- 
ganist of the same church, opened their 
musical studio the first of November. Voice 
and piano, counterpoint, harmony and musi- 
cal theory and history are among the 
branches to be taught. 


x nN * 
PORTLAND, ORE.—Mrs. Alice PP. 
Moore, contralto soloist at the White 


Temple, gave an interesting program at 
the Franklin High School under the aus- 
pice sof the Monday Musical Club. Wal- 
ter Jenkins led the singing at the Live- 
stock show campaign dinner Oct. 27, at 
the Portland hotel. Helen Harper played 
the violin, accompanied by Jean Harper 
on the piano, and Mrs. Jane Burns Albert 
sang two solos, accompanied by Grace 
Brown, pianist. 


STAMFORD, CONN.—A performance of 
Gounod’s ‘‘Redemption’’ was presented at 
the First Congregational Church here, Ber- 
rian R. Shutes, organist and choirmaster. 
The soloists were Theresa Hoyt, soprano; 
Ethel Wilkens, contralto; Mrs. George 
Caderton, soprano; Harold McCall, tenor, 


and James Murray, bass. 
* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Gradually music 
is winning its way into the national capital 
public school curriculums. Plans are about 
completed by the District of Columbia Board 
of Education for installing talking machines 
in all of the schools havin gkindergarten 
branches in order that the children may be 
taught the simpler dances. 

* * * 


ROANOKE, VA.—A concert was given 
Oct. 28 at the Academy of Music, under the 


_ auspices of the Knights of Columbus, by 


Josef Koneeny, violinist, assisted by Mary 
Tris, pianist, and Lola Murel Alley, so- 
prano. The audience, while not a large one, 
greeted the artists with enthusiastic applause 
and their program was well received. 

“* * * 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Mrs. Franklin Gif- 
ford has been engaged as soprano soloist 
in the Westminster Church to replace 
Clara Williams who has gone to New York 
to act as assistant to Osear Seagle. The 
other members of the choir are Harry 
Phillips, director; Mrs. Alma Porteus, con- 
tralta and Walter Mallory, tenor. 

* * * 

DETROIT, MICH.—The first Monday 
afternoon meeting of the Chamber Music 
Society took place at the Hotel Statler on 
Nov. 3. Ida Divinoff, violinist, of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, and her sis- 
ter Sara Divinoff, pianist, played a Nar- 
dini sonata, two groups of miscellaneous 
numbers and several encores. Thomas 
Corin, baritone, accompanied by Phyllis 
Gabell, contributed several songs. 

* * * 


DETROIT, MICH.—The opening concert 
of the Tuesday Musicale took place at the 
Hotel Statler on the morning of Nov. 4. 
Following the singing of the ‘‘ Star-Spang- 
led Banner’’ by the entire club, a program 
was given by May E. Preston, Elizabeth 
Emery, Mrs. Helen Whelan’ Yuneck and 
Mrs. Frederick Fitzgerald. Mrs. Minnie 
Caldwell Mitchell and Margaret Manne- 
bach acted as accompanists. 

* * * 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—A club has been or- 
ganized at Rockford, the membership being 
made up of those who took part in the 
presenta‘ion of ‘*The Mikado,’’ given Jast 
sprin gunder the auspices of the officers of 
the Convalescent Center, Camp Grant. It 
will be called the Studio Club and its object 
is the study and presentation of light opera. 
The following officers were elected at the 
first meeting: Dr. C. J. Sowle, president; 
Charles Olson, vice-president; Ida Ingalls, 


treasurer; Anna Seator, secretary. Myron 
Barnes will be the musical director. 
* * * 
PORTLAND, ORE.—Mrs. Lulu Dahl 


Miller, contralto; Walter Stevenson, bari- 
tone, and Mrs. Hemming Carlson, pianist, 
gave a program for the Salem Sastern 
Star on Oct. 28. The Schumann Society 
entertained with a Soiree de 1’Automne 
Oct. 30, with Roy Marion Wheeler. Par- 
ticipants in the event were Carlin DeWitt 
Joslyn, Elma Parish Klausen, Vivian De 
Lory, Mrs. D. G. Ferguson, Mrs. Mary 
Mastin, Mrs. Edith Barber, Mrs. Lilla 
Jewell, Miss Peacher, Clara Lane, Mary 
Earl, Maxine Green, Verna Morgan, David 
Policar, Leon Korn, Harlow Mills, Dalton 
Cook, Virgil E. Isham and Mr. Wheeler. 


* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Monday Musical 
Club gave an interesting program Oct. 27 
at the Historical building devoted to the 
compositions of Howard Brockway and 
Charles Cadman. Cadman’s Song Cyele, 
‘*Morning of the Year,’’ was sung by Clara 
D. Woodin, soprano; Mrs. Edgar 8S. Van 
Olinda, contralto; Lowell D. Kenney, tenor, 
and Roger H. Stonehouse, bass. Selections 
from Brockway were given by Mrs. Benja- 
min H. Dunn and Mrs. Lowell D. Kenney, 


a 


pianists, and Mrs. Ronald Kinnear, soprano 
The Cecilia Double Quartet has bee norgan. 
ized among the clu bmembers and will he 
directed by May Melius. It comprises Mrs 
J. Maleolm Angus and Mrs. Raymond y 
Fort, first sopranos; Helen Eberle and Mrs 
Walter L. Hutchins, second sopranos; Mrs 
Horatio 8. Bellows and Mrs. William BR 
Smith, first altos; Mrs. Frederick w 
Kerner and Mrs. W. D. K. Wright, second 
altos. 
. * * * 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The oratorio 
‘¢Samson,’’ by Handel, was given at the St. 
James’ P. E. Church, with noted soloists 
and an excellent chorus. Beatrice Worp. 
wood, contralto of the church; Marie Staple. 
ton Murray, soprano; Joseph Mathiey 
tenor, and Frederick Wheeler, baritone, fur. 
nished the solos. William C. Bridgman 
organist of the church, conducted. 





TACOMA HEARS OWN ARTISTs 





St. Cecilia Club, Fine Arts Club and Others 
Present Programs 


TACOMA, WASH., Oct. 25.—Activities 
of the St. Cecilia Club opened with a 
complimentary matinee Musicale on Oct, 
24, at the Tacoma Hotel. Prefacing a 
delightful program Mrs. Broomell, the 
president, outlined the schedules of the 
various departments of the club, which 
are on a more elaborate scale than in any 
previous season. Mrs. Donald Dilts, ¢ 
dramatic soprano, appeared in a group of 
three artistic songs accompanied by Mrs, 
Vienna (Vienna) Neal Case. Agnes Lyon 
and Stella Riehl, accomplished Tacoma 
violinists, gave charming numbers. Mrs, 
Frank Montelius, contralto, of Chicago, in 
several song groups displayed a voice re- 
markable for richness and purity of tone. 
She was accompanied by Katharine Rob- 
inson, Tacoma pianist. 

A highly interesting year is anticipated 
by the Fine Arts Studio Club. In keeping 
with the club’s traditions the opening 
soirée was a guest night, at which Mrs. 
Frank Allyn, the president and founder, 


presided. An exceptionally brilliant pro- 


gram was presented by talented members 
and outside artists, among them Erua 
Muehlenbruch Doud, pianist, and Hamilton 
Nason, dramatic tenor, a new-comer to 
the Northwest. Song groups were also 
artistically presented by Camilla Pesse- 
mier, Tacoma soprano, and Hugh Winder, 
basso, formerly of Camp Lewis. 

A delightful musicale formal part of 
an entertainment provided by the Tacoma 
division of the War Camp Community Ser- 
vice at the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Club- 
house. The program presented popular 
Tacoma musicians among them Frederick 
W. Wallis, Mrs. George R. Hellener and 
Mrs. Frederick Rice. 


A company of young girls who are mem- 
bers of the War Camp Community Service, 
delighted thousands of Tacomans assemb- 
led in Wright Park with a picturesque 
al fresco presentation of the musical dra- 
ma, ‘‘The Finding of the Child Moses.”’ 
W. G. Alexander Ball, director of music 
at the Stadium High School, conducted 
the orchestra. The drama was given under 
the auspices of the National Drama 
League. 

After an absence from Tacoma of near- 
ly a year, Mrs. J. Austin Wolbert, soprano, 
returned recently from overseas service in 
France. Mrs. Wolbert was welcomed as 
soloist at the opening annual assembly of 
the Tacoma Collegiate Alumnae, on Oct. 
18. 

A new feature of the musical develop- 
ment of the Young Woman’s Christian 
Association has been placed in charge of 
David P. Nason, Tacoma violinist, who is 
conducting weekly ensemble classes of in- 
strumentalists in the Auditorium. 

A studio reception and program was giv- 
en by musicians at the Chamber of Com- 
merce building, Frederick W. Wallis, 
Katherine Rice, Katherine Robinson and 
Emmeline Powell gave vocal and piano 
groups. Mrs. Paul Prentice, Tacoma violin- 
ist, has as her house guests Ruth Cowell, 
pianist, and Charles Talbot, tenor. A. W. RB. 





BERTA REVIERE 





SOPRANO 


Artist Pupil of Mme. Regina de Sales 


Will Appear in Recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, on the 
Evening of Nov. 20, 1919. Bryceson Treharne at the Piano. 


[Steinway Piano] 
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Toledo Plans Greatest Music Series In City’s History 














Civic Music League’s Extensive 
Course Opens with McCormack 
and Ends with Russian Ballet— 
Teachers’ Pianoforte Associa- 
tion Begins Third Year of Suc- 
cess — Twenty-eight-year-old 
Eurydice Club Plans _ Record- 
preaking Year—Orpheus Club 
Recovers Membership ' after 
War’s Depletion 


OLEDO, O., Nov. 1—The coming 
year finds Toledo with a musical 
program greater than ever before in the 
number and value of the attractions. 
Every society whose object is the foster- 


ing of one phase or another of the musi- 
eal life of the city, has seemed to outdo 
itself in the plans for this season. Re- 
citals, singing societies, orchestras, and 
opera, are all a part of the schedule, 
and all signs point to a most liberal 
patronage of all. 

First comes the Civic Music League 
with an interesting course to be given 
in the Coliseum, opening Oct. 16, with 
a song recital by John McCormack. Oct. 
93 will bring the Scotti Grand Opera 
Company with Antonio Scotti and Metro- 
politan singers. Mme. Schumann-Heink 
is booked for Nov. 24. The Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
conductor, will be heard on March 1, 
and on March 25 there will be a joint 
recital by Carolina Lazzari, contralto of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company and 
Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist. The course 
will close in April with the Bohm Bal- 
let and Little Symphony Orchestra. The 
Civic Music League, which is an organi- 
zation of business men who guarantee 
its success, has, since its inception sev- 
eral years ago, brought to the city the 
very best attractions that money could 
buy. From the start it has been a suc- 
cess. Bradford Mills is the manager, and 
he has lately been honored with the 
position of National President of the 
National Concert Managers’ Association. 


Teachers’ Associations 


Next in point of size and of value is 
the new Teachers’ Concert Course which 
is announced by Ada Ritchie, teacher in 
Scott High School. and is given for the 
benefit of the Emergency Fund of the 
Toledo Teachers’ Association. The con- 
certs will all be given in Scott High 
School Auditorium. The course will open 
Oct. 13 with a joint recital by Mabel 
Garrison and Reinald Werrenrath. Nov. 
18 will see a joint recital by Florence 
Hinkle, soprano, and Salvatore De Stef- 
ano, harpist. Josef Hofmann will give 
a recital on Dec. 8, and Jan. 12 will 
close the course with a joint recital by 
Hipolito Lazaro, tenor, and Sophie Bras- 
lau, contralto, both of the Metropolitan. 

The Toledo Pianoforte Teachers’ As- 
seciation is entering upon its third year 





SOURCES OF SUPPLY TO THE 
TOLEDO MUSIC LOVER 


Civic Music League 

Teachers’ Concert Course 

Toledo Pianoforte Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation 

Toledo Museum of Art 

Industrial Music Organizations 

Two Music Clubs 
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of successful endeavor. Organized prim- 
arily to advance the cause of piano music 
Inthe city by fostering piano recitals 
by noted artists at prices within the 
reach of all students of music, it has 
from the first met with a hearty response 
So that its artists have played to a 
crowded hall upon all occasions. Mrs. 
George B. Colton is the new president, 
and is most energetic in pushing the 
Many endeavors of the society. This 
year they are again bringing three ar- 
tists, the course opening Jan. 19 with 
Magdeleine Brard, the young French 
Pianist. Katharine Goodson, the noted 
nglish pianist, comes March 19, and 
the last artist is Percy Grainger, May 

The recitals will all be held in the 
Scott High School Auditorium. 


Two Music Clubs 
The Eurydice Club, the chorus of wo- 
men’s voices of which Toledo has boasted 
for twenty-eight years, has an ambitious 
Program for this season. Margarete 
tatzenauer comes on Dec. 12 as the as- 
Sisting artist with the club, and May 9 

















FOREMOST FIGURES IN TOLEDO’S MUSICAL LIFE.. 


No. 1—Bradford Mills, Manager of Civic Music League of Toledo; No. 2—Mrs. W. W. Chalmers, President of the Eurydice 
Club, for twenty-eight years a Leading Music-Feature in Toledo; No. 3—Mrs. Geo. B. Cotton, President of the Toledo 
Pianoforte Teachers’ Association; No. 4—Frank B. Jones, President of the Orpheus Club, which is again in full strength 


after War 


and 10 the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, to assist a mixed chorus and 
soloists. The soloists are: Emma Noe, 
soprano; Harriet McConnell, contralto; 
Allen M’Quhae, tenor, and Finlay Camp- 
bell, baritone. Mrs. Otto Sand is the 
director and Mrs. W. W. Chalmers is 
the president. On the afternoon of May 
9, the orchestra will play a “pop” con- 
cert at twenty-five cents a ticket. 

The Orpheus Club of male voices, 
which was considerably depleted during 
the war, is again in its full strength, 
and has planned its usual two concerts 
for the coming season. 

The first concert which will probably 
be given in December, will bring John 
Barnes Wells, tenor, as the assisting ar- 
tist. The assisting artist for the second 
concert has not yet been decided upon. 
The concerts will be given in Scott Bigh 
School Auditorium. Walter E. Ryder is 


again the club’s director, and Frank B. 
Jones:is the president. 


Other Organizations Active 


The Toledo Museum of Art opened its 
fifth season of free Sunday afternoon 
concerts recently. These have been most 
successful in the uplift of the musical 
taste of the community, and this sea- 
son promises fully to uphold the high 
standard set in former years. Saturday 
afternoon is set aside for the children. 
They are told stories of the operas and 


‘the great composers, and are inducted 


into the appreciation of music through 
illustrations at the piano. Lantern slides 
are also used. Lina C. Keith is in charge 
of the musical phase of this work. 
Toledo industrial concerns are doing 
their share toward developing the taste 
for music among their employees. The 
Overland Glee Club is again under the 


direction of Walter E. Ryder, and has 
done some excellent work in the past. 
The Rail-Light Orchestra has been grow- 
ing until it now numbers about fifty 
members. Abram Ruvinsky is the di- 
rector, and deserves much credit for 
what he has accomplished. 

Among other local organizations that 
will be active the coming season, is the 
Nold Trio, which is booked for a num- 
ber of out-of-town dates. 

Jan Chiapusso, concert pianist, will 
make Toledo his home this year, teach- 
ing at the Toledo Institute of Musical 
Art. Toledo is fast developing into a 
very musical city, and interest in the 
study of music is growing accordingly. 
Reports from schools and private studios 
are all to the effect that the teachers 
will have an extremely busy season of 


teaching. 
J. HAROLD HARDER. 
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. Local Press Giving Strong Impetus 


To Activities—Artist Courses 
Promised By Two New Managers 
—TIndustries Providing for Con- 
certs and Music Clubs—Gain 
Credits for School Music 





ZANESVILLE’S MUSIC AT A 
GLANCE 


Two Concert Managers 
Armco Band 

Old Seventh Band 

Credits in Schools 

Women’s Choral Club 

St. Cecilia’s Music Club 
Treble Clef Club 

Violin School, Muskingum College 
Public School Orchestras 
Public School Glee Clubs 
Chamber of Cemmerce 

Local Music Dealers 

Thursday Morning Music Club 











ANESVILLE, Ohio, Nov. 1.—Zanes- 
ville’s music season opens auspi- 
ciously with promises of many musical 
treats brought about by the varied 
and enthusiastic efforts of organizations, 
managers and individuals. For this one 
may allow a few smiles of satisfaction, 
for our ranks, on account of the war, 
are depleted in many instances, although 
they are augmented in others. All the 
splendid studios and conservatories, and 
schools of music are in “full blast” with 
an enrollment that betokens musical ac- 
tivity way beyond last season. More 
teachers and soloists left the city for out- 
side study in the big American musical 
centers this summer than has ever come 
under the writer’s observation. | 
The enlarged community idea, in which 
(Continued on page 236) 
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LEADERS IN ZANEVILLE’S MUSIC WORLD: 
No. 1—John_F. Hemmer, President of the Chamber of Commerce, pianist; No. 2— 
Ernest F. Snell, Director of Zanesville Band; No. 3—James M. Weist, managing 
Zanesville’s second concert course, also manager of Miller Theatre where all 


concert courses are given; No. 4—Woman’s Choral Club, readin 
Catherine Baughman-Geis, Cora Jean Geis, 


g left to right, 
Charlotte Lauck, Susan Brandshaw, 


Paul and Louise Mylus-Pfister, accompanist. 
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Utica Now Provides Violin Lessons For The Children 





Excellent Public School Music 
Curriculum is Further Extended 
—Pupils Play in Large Orches- 
tra—B Sharp Club Will Present 
Distinguished Artists 


U TICA, N. Y., Nov. 1.—Music’s spot- 
light reveals an unusually active 
season for Utica during the fall and win- 
ter. Not only are the local musical or- 
ganizations bending every effort to make 
the season eclipse all previous years in 
point of activity, but outside artists 


are eagerly awaited in this city by the. 


public. 
Something decidedly novel is the violin 


class organized by ten special teachers. 


of music in the public schools. Under 
the leadership of Mrs. Edgar B. Alder- 
wick they became good musicians in a 
short period of time. The class includes 
Mrs. Bertha Deane Hughes, supervisor of 
music in the public schools, and Miss 
Harriett Puffer, teacher of music in the 
high school. These teachers each con- 
duct a grammar school orchestra, which 
rehearses once a week. 

Members of the various grammar 
school orchestras in the city combine to 
form one large school orchestra. Usually 
there are about seventy boys and girls 
playing in this orchestra. It is extremely 
useful for the music teachers to have 
the instruction in violin, because there 
are so many children taking up that in- 
strument. 

Three years ago violin classes were 
formed in the schools for the boys and 
girls. The best of teachers were provid- 
ed for the children and classes were 
held after school hours. Only fifteen 
cents was charged for a lesson, which 
lasted for an hour. Payments are made 
by the lesson, term or half term. A 
term consists of ten lessons. This year 
at the opening of these violin classes 
250 boys and girls were enrolled. So 
popular have these classes become that 
it was necessary to open new classes. 
Four instructors are in charge of these 
classes, as follows: Mrs. Percy Greene, 
Lillian Hazlitt, Louis Scalise and Ray 
LaPorte. The Municipal Loose Leaf se- 
ries is used in these school violin classes. 

Two concerts are given by the com- 
bined grammar school orchestra—one 
each semester. They are open to the 
public and a large number of persons 
attend, displaying great interest in the 
event. 

Aside from the combined orchestra 
concerts, there is an annual grade school 
orchestra contest to which admission is 
charged. Competent judges decide the 
winners in the contest. Musical instru- 
ments, purchased with the proceeds 
from the admission, are given as prizes. 

Music memory contests. will again be 


conducted this season in the _ public 
schools, it was announced by Mrs. 
Hughes, Supervisor of Music. These 


were started two years ago and proved 
a splendid success at that time. Children 
of the sixth, seventh and eighth grades 
are eligible to these memory contests. 
Two years ago there were 1,000 entries. 
Two months’ time is allowed for the 
children to become. familiar with 60 
pieces of standard music. Just 450 boys 
and girls took the test and prizes rang- 
ing from $25 to $2.50 were awarded. 
Twenty compositions were given in the 
test, some being played on the piano or 
Victrola, while others were sung. The 
children were supposed to recognize them 
and write down on paper the names of 
the selections. The boy winning the $25 
prize recognized every one of the works. 

Utica has various choral societies 
which are planning a busy season for 
the fall and winter. They include the 
Haydn Male Chorus, B Sharp Club, 
Philharmonics, Catholic Women’s Club, 
Utica Mannerchor, Utica Free Academy 
Glee Club, several church choirs and a 
number of good quartets. 


Artists Engaged 
Public concerts to be given under the 





SPECIAL TEACHERS OF MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 


Back Row, from Left to Right: Mrs. Katherine Goodenow, Margaret Dolin, Joan McRitchie, Alma Parry; Second Row: Ella 
Plumb, Mrs. Edgar B. Alderwick, instructor; Frances Hoeschele; Front Row, Mildred Graff, Harriett Puffer, Mrs. 
Bertha Deane Hughes, supervisor of music, and Charlotte Alderwick 


auspices of the B Sharp Club during the 
fall and winter season include the fol- 
lowing: on Oct. 15, Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
Russian pianist, appeared. On Dec. 17, 
Toscha Seidel, Russian violinist, will 
come; Jan. 14, Detroit Symphony, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, conductor; April 7, Ra- 
fael Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan, 
and Helena Marsh, contralto. These 
concerts will be given at the Lumberg 
Theater. 

Recitals for club members on Wednes- 


day afternoons have been arranged as 
follows: Dec. 10, Reed Miller, tenor; 
Apr. 28, Mildred Dilling, harpist. — 

Quite an extensive program of Wed- 
nesday afternoon recitals have been ar- 
ranged by the B Sharp Club for active 
and associate members. They begin Oct. 
8 and continue until Apr. 28. 

Concerts will be held in various parts 
of the city by members of the B Sharp 
Club, through the Extension Committee. 
They will be given in the following places 


at the time mentioned: November, Girls’ 
Friendly Society, St. Paul’s Chapel, Deer- 
field; Jan. 21, Y. M. C. A., at New 
Century Auditorium; February, Y..W. 
C. A.; March, Utica State Hospital; 
November, Home for Aged Men and 
Couples; December, Utica Orphan Asy- 
lum; January, St. Joseph’s Infant Home; 
February, St. John’s Orphan Asylum; 
March, Old Ladies’ Home; April, House 
of the Good Shepherd. 
ARTHUR E. PFLANZ. 
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civic organizations take hold of or co- 
operate with local artists or organiza- 
tions, is decidedly marked. All the past 
summer season, through the John Hoge 
fund, the city has had excellent concerts 
at the several parks, once each week. 


Two Chautauquas, one in Putnam and 
one on the. West side, furnished good 
local concerts and sings throughout the 
whole summer season. Thousands at- 
tended these open air entertainments— 
some of the talent was outside of 
course—and few programs were given 
without a local artist being featured. 


Local Press Aid Music 


Right here, it is necessary to give a 
big place in this article to the music 
critic of the Times Recorder, our morn- 
ing newspaper, Laura B. Poe by name. 
Not only is she a keen reporter of musi- 
cal events, but she imbues her articles 
with sharp-toned and just criticism, and 
there is always that intense personal 
human touch in her writings that ex- 
presses to the reader the strong indi- 
vidual gifts as well as the talent the 
artist possesses. Her paper is never too 
busy for Miss Poe to lend her aid to 
publicity and giving a worthy notice to 
worthy or struggling artists. Helen W. 
John, the Signal critic, is equally en- 
thusiastic and her articles are colored 
with striking characteristics that tell of 
keen love and response to the music 
lovers in Zanesville. 





We have this year two new concert 
managers. They are James M. Weist, 
who is manager of the Weller Theater, 
and Ernest F. Snell, conductor of the 
Armco Band, Ernest F. Snell, conduc- 
will manage a concert series for the 
Armco Club, we will hear Amparito 
Farrar, American soprano, recently re- 
turned to this country after entertaining 
soldiers overseas; Oscar Seagle, bari- 
tone; Barbara Maurel, mezzo-soprano; 
Sascha Jacobsen, youthful violinist; 
Columbia Stellar Male Quartet and 
Charles Harrison, American tenor. The 
Armco Band, Ernest F. Snell, conduc- 
tor, also gives a concert in this series of 
concerts, assisted by Cora Jean Geis, 
soprano, and Ruth Kappes and Harriet 
Rusk, who will give a piano concerto. 
This concert-series will open at the Wel- 
ler Theater the latter part of October 
and extend throughout the season. The 
executive board of the Federated Clubs 
of the City will assume the responsibility 
of selling tickets for this course of con- 
certs. Catherine Baughman-Geis is at 
the head of the selling committee. 

Mr. Weist will open with the Detroit 


Symphony Orchestra sometime in No- 
vember and will give many other con- 
certs of similar merit throughout the 
season although at this date he cannot 
give the entire list of artists. 


There is a marked advance in the 
movement of industries, as well as in- 
dividuals taking great interest in fur- 
nishing quarters and club rooms for mu- 
sical organizations. 


The Old Seventh Band, the old Bauer’s 
Band organized in 1848, has been taken 
over, housed and financed by the Mark 
Manufacturing Co., and the American 
Rolling Mill Company in a like manner 
has financed the Armco Band, the Old 
Tomlinson Band. Ernest F. Snell con- 
ducts the Armco Band and R. B. Tomlin- 
son is conductor of the Old Seventh 
Band. The Mark Manufacturing Co., 
which has taken over the Old Seventh 
Band, will give regular concerts at the 
Mark Club Rooms for employes. 

One of our most enthusiastic musi- 
cians is Mrs. Catherine Baughman-Geis 
who remains president and director of 
the Women’s Choral Club as she has 
been for the past two seasons. A num- 
ber of concerts are planned for the en- 
suing year by this organization. The 
proceeds of all concerts given by this 
club are given to different charity or- 
ganizations. ORA DELPHA LANE. 





FHLIN 


PIANOS 


Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 








KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & COS, Makers, °%538Nisgere Street 











USH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 
Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holland, Mics. 











WEAVER PIANOS 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
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